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Diary and Letters of Madame D’Arblay. — The announcement of this 
work has caused, as might naturally have been anticipated, a great sensation 
in all fafshioncble and literary circles. Seldom, indeed, has the advent of any 
new book been'Iooked fprward to with so much interest and curiosity. The 
publicgLtion, however, has been unavoidably delayed for a few days. 

r 

The School for Tives, — Under this very attractive title, the successful 
authoress of “ Temptation ; or, a Wife’s Perils/’ has another novel on the 
eve of publication. Report speaks of this new work as one of great domestic 
interest, and deserving, on account of its many high and admirable qualities, 
to rank with the writings of Miss Edgeworth, Miss Mitford, or Miss Porter. 

Excursions along the Shores of the Mediterranean. — Such is the title 
of the forthcoming new work of the gallant Major Napier, who so recently 
took an active part in the late war in Syria, and who is alieady favourably 
known to the public by his“ Scenes and Sports in ]u)reign Lands,” and other 
valuable contributions to literature. During a residence ol‘ several years on 
the shores of the Mediterranean — now pursuing his e\ciirsions along the 
Spanish coast — now along that of Marocco — and occasionally passing his 
time on shipboard, midway between the coniines of Europe and of Africa, the 
author saw much to interest him, and did not fail to note in his join iial what- 
ever he deemed worthy of observation. Hence his real descriptions of real 
objects, incidents, and feelings, must be at once profitable and entertaining to 
the reader. Added to these, Major Napier purjjoses to introduce into the 
present work the adventures that befel him duiing a cruise in the Levant. 

Anne Eoleyn. — Mrs, Thomson’s historical romance may now be expected 
in a very few days. It must be acknowledged that our authoress has selected 
for her present theme, a very admirable subject — the portraiture of tlie career 
of an unfortunate princess — the victim of a brutal monarch — with whose un- 
timely fate in the Tower of London, the reader of English history, and every well- 
informed person, is conversant. But this knowledge of one whose illustrious rank 
and station — no less than her many exalted virtues, have enlisted a sympathy 
for her misfortunes, only serves to awaken a desire for a more complete picture. 
Hence the infinitely greater interest preferred by historical romances, treating 
of celebrated events and characters, over the merely imaginary creations of 
the novelist. Mrs. Thomson, we are informed, has, with a praiseworthy per- 
severance, looked into and explored various valuable hi^toric records, and has 
thus been enabled to collect many new facts relative to the exalted heroine of 
^her story, who, we have no doubt, will live over again in her pages with a vivid 
reality. 

Dr. Beattie announces an interesting account, in monthly numbers, 
of the “Castles and Abbeys of England,” including royal palaces, ba- 
ronial halls, manor houses, &c., ancient and modern, with numerous illustra- 
tions from original drawings ; together with historical details, family records 
and genealogies, public services, civil, military, and ecclesiastical, heroic 
achievements, biographical sketches, traits of character, classical associations, 
local scenery, anecdotes^ legends, traditions, &c. 
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ANACREONTIC. 

10 ll Till- NLW YEAU. 

By the Ediiou. 

Come, fill up tlie Bowl, for if ever the glass 
Found a proper excuse or fit season, 

For toasts to be honour’d, or pledges to pass, 

Sure, this hour brings an exquisite reason : 

For hark ! the last chime of the dial has ceased, 

And Old Time, who his leisure to cozen, 

Had finish’d the Months, like the flasks at a feast, 

Is preparing to tap a fresh dozen ! 

Plip ! Hip ! and Hurrah ! 
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2 The School for Horse-play. 

Then fill, all yc Happy and Free, unto whom 
The past Year lias been pleasant and sunny ; 

Its months each as sweet as if made of the bloom 
Of the thyme whence the bee gatliers honey — 

Days usher’d by dew-drops, instead of the tears, 
Maybe, wrung from some wretch edcr cousin — 

Thenifill, and with gratitude join in the cheers 
That triumpliantly hail a fresh dozen ! 

Hip! Hip! and Hurrah! 

And ye, who have met with Adversity’s blast, 

And been bow’d to the earth by its fury ; 

To whom the Twelve Months, that have recently pass’d, 
Were as harsh as a prejudiced jury, — 

Still, fill to the Future ! and join in our chime, 

The regrets of remembrance to cozen. 

And having obtained a New Trial of Time, 

Shout, in hopes of a kindlier dozen ! 

Hip! Hip! and Hurrah! 


THE SCHOOL FOR HORSE-PLAY. 

BY JOHN POOLE, ESQ. 

Ils se disaient Cn face des cboses insultantes, qu’ils croyaient drs traits dVnprit. 

VolTAIIIK; liALBOlT. 


I HAVE lately had the good fortune to be admitted as a member of 
one of the pleasantest societies in London. This society is called “ Tiie 
School for Horse-play;” the number of its members is limited to 
twenty, and it holds its meetings, which are veekly, on the Monday 
night, at the sign of the Hog and Hop-sack in Chancery-lane. The 
School for Horse-play, when it was first instituted, met on the Satur- 
day ; but as that evening was found to be inconvenient to more than 
one of its most agreeable and efficient members, amongst whom were 
Dapper, a copying-clerk in an attorney's office in the neighbourhood, 
and Roughshod, head shopman to Balls, the pawnbroker, who were 
occupied in their several callings later on that than on any other ; it was, 
in order to accommodate them, subsequently changed to Monday. 

Now, let it not, from the name of our society, be inferred that we 
are a set of practical jokers in the commonly received sense of that 
term : that our wit consists in drawing one’s neighbour's chair from 
beneath him as he is about to sit down : or in blacking his nose should 
he chance to fall asleep ; or in treading heavily upon his toes every now 
and then, as if by accident, and each time gravely asking his pardon : all 
these, and the like expedients for exciting merjiment, we disdain ; and 
if amongst us recourse is ever had to them, it is occasionally by our 
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The School for Ilorse-play. 

Butts, who are incapable of anything^ better. No; our horse-play is 
of a rather more intellectual character; it is chiefly of the kind meant 
by Dryden, when he speaks of “ horse-play raillery and is so accu- 
rately described by Voltaire in the short sentence which I hi^ve quoted 
from him, that one might almost believe that he wrote it jwopheticaliy 
of our “ School for Horse-play.*' 

The School for Horse-play is divided into two classes; namely, lhe» 
Wits, aiid^the Butts. The number of the latter classes variable, as, upon 
his first admission, every member is placed therein, and tlierein is he 
retained until, by his proficiency in bandying impertinences, he shall 
have proved himself qualified to take rank along with the Wits. When 
he is considered to have merited this enviable distinction, he is led by 
the Vice-president, to the Piesident, who invests him with Ins rank of 
Wit by tlirowing across his shoulder, scarf-wise, a coarse jack-towel, 
which is intended as emblematic of the style of our pleasanliies. 

But since it is an unavoidable rule of the society that there siiall al- 
ways be at least two Butts of the number ; and as it might by possibility 
happen that some happy genius, endowed with a more than ordinary 
share of hardy impertinence, might achieve his admission amongst the 
Wits at his very first introduction, and escape from the other class al- 
ter^ , , jbe society would be in danger of expiring from the want of 
those indispensable adjuncts. Now to guard against sucli a calamity, 
it is wisely provided that there shall be two standing Butts, Butts in 
perpetuity; and these at present are a couple of dull, senseless old 
fellows, who, in unconscious stupidity, submit without resistance to the 
attacks of their wnttier and more highly-gifted companions. 

From what I have said, ’t will at once be unrlerstood that our amuse- 
ment consists in an interchange between the Wits of rudenesses, gross 
impertinences, and remarks and expressions all more or less calculated 
to inflict pain — in proportion to which, indeed, is always the degree of 
laugliter produced ; in the play-off of the Wits upon the helpless im- 
becility of the two established Butts; and occasionally in setting those 
dull rogues one against the other. In short, the verbal pleasantries we 
are in the habit of reciprocating, are precisely of that character which, 
in what is mawkishly termed well-bred society, would subject the ut- 
terer to the ])unishment usually aw’arded for a breach of good manners 
and decorum, according to its degree. 

But as no general description can convey to the mind of any one 
who has not enjoyed the advantage of passing an evening: in our com- 
pany a satisfactory idea of the lone or the style of our pleasantries ; I 
will give an example or two, both of the sharp encounter of our Wits, 
and of the entertainment, which with such admirable ingenuity, they 
contrive to elicit even from the very dulness and stupidity of the Butts. 
All this, however, will be the better understood, and the more truly 
appreciated, if 1 first state of what materials our School’' is com- 
posed. 

Our two members most conspicuous for that species of wit and hu- 
mour requisite for the formation of a perfect horse-player are those 
I have already named — Dapper and Roughshod; and so nearly are 
their excellences balanced, that it would be difficult indeed to decide 
to which of them ought *to be awarded the palm of superiority. But if 
I> a new and humble member of the school, might venture to deter 
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4 The School for Horse-play. 

mine between them, I should give my voice in favour of the former ; 
for, in the course of one evening, I have had the gratification ofdicaring 
him bestow upon all present so much larger a quantity of horse-play 
raillery tl}an his eminent rival, as (anywhere but at the Hog and Hop- 
sack) wouH justly^ entitle him to the distinction of having his nose 
tweaked by so much oftener than the other as one time in ten. 
f Of the lest of the members, most are, like myself, of the same calling 
as my illustrious fAend Dapper, or are clerks of not the highest grade 
in certain of the public offices; excepting our Butts, Addlepate, and 
Dundcrpale. (the younger of whom is sixty-five), who are ictircd 
tradesmen living in chambers in Lyon’s Inn, and Mr. Courtly, a 
young barrister of the Inner Temple. I am hardly justified, however, 
in numbering the. last named as a member, for he made his liist ap- 
pearance among us at our last mecflng, and took his final leave of us 
(I am happy to say) before the conclusion of the evening. 

As upon the occasion of the admission of a new membiM* our piime 
Wits, Roughshod and Dapper, exerted their powers to the utmost, I 
cannot do better, towards tlic fnlfilinent of my promise to gi\e somii 
notion of the tone and style of our pleasantries, than select finm tlie 
abundance of their biilliant sallies a few choice specimens. 

Mr. Conitly, a young gentleman highly educated ; of consideiable 
promise in his profession; and of manners refined, but wirhouL tluj 
slightest taint of formality, took his seat. Scarcely had lie done so 
when he was thus addiessed bv our President, Dap[)cr. 

I believe Mr. — ]\lr. — What’s \our name, pray, sir?” 

“ Jly name, sir, is Courtly,” was the rei)ly. 

“ 1 believe, Mr. Portly, you — ” contmiied Dapper. 

Hete he was interrupted by Roughshod, the V^ko, who said, — 

Why, Dappy, thougli 1 always knew von to be stupid, 1 had no 
notion yon were deaf. Tlic new member said distinctly enough his 
name is.Sportly.” 

Hereupon, without allowing time to reply, Mr. (.’oiirtly’s Ivaulth was 
drunk by each member in succession, each addiessing him l)y a flibl irnt 
name, as Portly, Mortly, Woitly, and so on. This joke, though worn 
threadbare hy use in at least a dozen farces, told admiiablv, setting 
the whole table in a loar, to the confubion if not discomfoit of the new 
memlier. 

But what presently followed was in the very best style of Ptonerh- 
shod, who was admirably seconded by Dapper. Perceiving that Mr. 
Courtly had a slight cast in one of his eyes, the former said, — 

“ I think you spoke to me Mr. Snortly — at least I think I caught 
your eijeJ* 

Here the laugh was deservedly loud and long. 

“Which eye do you mean?” said Dapper; “don’t you perceive 
that Mr. Dqrtly has two ; and they are not what you would call dupli- 
cates-" 

This double hit at Courtly and the Vice, produced a laugh longer 
and louder than the former. 

“ You’ll find those eyes of yours very useful in your profession,” 
said Dapper. “ They will enable you to hold briefs on both sides of a 
cause, for you may have one eye looking to the interests of the plain- 
tiff and the other to the defendant’s.” 
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I scarcely need say that this splendid effusion produced the desired 
effects: the Horse-players laughed immoderately, while the object of it 
appeared to be confused, as if not knowing exactly in what manner he 
ought to receive it. To me, who sat next to him, it was evidejt that he 
was in doubt concerning that point; for he took 6rm hold oi a candle- 
stick which stood before him, at the same time that he fixed his eyes 
steadily on the speaker, as if measuring the distance between th^.» 
Almost immediately, however, he relinquished hi# hold, sipped his 
negus, and drew his handkerchief across his lips. Then, turning to me, 
he inquired in a whispei-, — 

‘‘ Pray, sir, are insults of this nature frequent in this society ? or 
are they tolerated only upon the occasion of the first appearance of a 
new member V* 

Insult, sir !” exclaimed I, with unfeigned astonishment at his ig- 
norance: “insult! why, the interchange of insult is the mainspring of 
our pleasure. But then, the wit, sir,” continued I, exultingly ; “ the 
wit — it is atoned for by its exquisite wit ; and I can assure you that the 
pungent, the brilliant specimen you have just listened to, has never (to 
my knowledge, at least) been excelled even in this society/' 

“ Indeed ! ?" in a tone compounded of exclamation and inquiry, said 

Ml . 

Dapper (vlio, I think, had observed the trifling incident of the 
candlestick), now directed his attention to the regular Butts, D under- 
pate and Addlepatc ; or, as they are severally nicknamed. Wiseacre 
and Suloinon— 'br, with us, every man is known by a nickname — I 
(for instance), who am tall and slender, being humorously called 
Shanky. Dapper’s intention was to entertain us by “ getting a rise 
out of them/* as we express it, and admirably did he succeed in this. 

“ Solomon,” said he, in a whisper to Dunderpate, ‘‘ have a Hing at 
old Wiseacre.” 

Flattered and encouraged by this invitation, Solomon turned to Ad- 
dlepate, and, in a drawling voice, and a tone resembling that of a 
bad cracked trumpet (at the same time slapping him on the knee), 
cried, — 

“ Well, Wiseacre, and how are you bv this time ? Ha ! — ha ! — ha ! 
—ha 1” 

But Wiseacre was not to be outdone by Solomon ; for, returning him 
the slap on the knee, he said, — 

“ Well, and if you come lo that, Solomon, and how are you? He! 
he ! he 1 lie !” 

“ Well done, on both sides,*' cried Dapper ; “ at him again, Wise- 
acre.” 

And at this, the pitiable drivellers repeated the very same words, 
accompanied by the verv same action, ten times over, each repetition 
being welcomed by us wdth increasing shouts of laughter. 

After this we were amused with a little lively sparring between our 
eminent leaders. The repartees (as might have been expected from 
two such combatants)\vere sharp, *and briskly delivered. 

“ That’s a smart waistcoat you have on,” said Dapper to Rough- 
shod. 

“ A littjc above the mark of an attorney’s copying-clerk, with only 
two-and-twenty shillings a-week,” said Roughshod. 
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“ I couldn’t think of vying with a pawnbroker’s shopman, who has 
twenty-five,” retorted Dapper; “ especially with such opportunities of 
getting his finery at a cheap rate.” 

“ I ha\;e no chance of getting any finery from you, in the way you 
mean,” replied Roughshod ; “ for you know you never brought any- 
thing to us I could venture to lend you more than half-a-crown 
for.” 

And so they continued, increasing in wit (I know not whether I 
should be justified in adding — and bitterness), as each alluded to some 
poini concerning the other, which might have been not altogether des- 
titute of truth. ‘ 

This ended. Dapper drew Roughshod away from the table, and 
offered to lay him a wager that he would make Addlepate repeat the 
words, “ I wish you wouldn’t move my glass,” two-aud-thirty times 
within the hour. 

The wager was accepted, and all of us (with the exception of the 
poor helpless victim and his Butt-colleague) wcie quietly iiifonned of it. 
Dapper resumed his scat, and drawing Addlc])atc’s glass a little away 
from him, said, — 

** And how are you by this time. Wiseacre ?” 

“ I wish you wouldn’t move my glass,” said the victim. 

“ 1 don’t,” said tjie wit, again removing it. 

“ But you do,” said the other, drawing it back again ; and I wish 
-you wouldn’t move my glass.” 

After a short interval, the experiment was repeated by Dapper, and was 
met, in precisely the same manner and with precisely the same woids, 
By Addlepate. Suffice it to say that the wager was won easily in forty- 
nine mhiutes. 

This excellent jest was received with loud laughter and great applause. 
For my own part, having witnessed its performance on the four previous 
evenings of my attendance at the “School” (that is to say, on every even- 
ing since I have had the honour of belonging to it), I must confess, that 
though it had not become positively tiresome, J was less charmed by it 
than upon the first two or three occasions ; and, unless it be one of the 
standing and chartered jests of the society, 1 shall propose that its per- 
formance be limited to every second nx3ctirjg, unless a new member 
chance to be present for the first time, in which case it will be indis- 
pensable to his perfect knowledge of tlie merits of the “ School for 
Horse-play.” 

After this there occurred a brief silence, which was occupied by 
Dapper and Roughshod in exchanging winks sy^d glances with each 
other. It was sufficiently intelligible that an entertaining attack upon 
the new member was the object. 

“ Mr. — Mr. — I beg pardon, but I really forget your name,” said 
Roughshod, addressing Mr. Courtly. 

“ Courtly, sir,” replied the latter. 

“Courtly, with an o?” inquired the wit; at the same time, by 
sundry nods and winks, preparing the initiated for one of his brilliant 
sallies. 

“ Exactly so, sir,” replied Courtly. 

“ Why, then,” continued the illustrious Horse-player, “ as we all in 
this society give nicknames to one another, we shall call you Squintly^ 
with an eye. Do you take ?” 
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At this joke the applause was unbounded : even the poor Butts 
seemed to appreciate it, for they laughed louder than the rest of the 
company. 

“ Pray, gentlemen, am T bond fde a member of your ‘ School,’ not 
having paid rny admission-fee T inquired Courtly. 

Being answered in the negative, he asked wlfat was the amount of 
the fee. 

“ Only ten shillings,” briskly replied the attorney’s clerk ; ‘‘ which 
is sixpence less than all the profits you seem likely e/e.r to make by 
your profession — the fee for one half-guinea motion.” 

Mr. Courtly rose, drew forth his purse, and thiew ten sliillings down 
upon the table ; observing with a grave look, that he considered the fee 
to be exorbitant — monstrous. 

You are now regulaily admitted, though merely as a Butt,” said 
Roughshod; “ and as you will remain so till you have proved yourself 
worthy of promotion by saying as good a thing as the wor^t you 
have heard to-night, you may as well go to sleep for the next twelve- 
month at least.” 

This, of course, was greatly applauded. 

Mr. Courtly, witliout heeding the interruption, in a quiet, gcntle- 
^•ne, continued, — 

And pi..y, gentlemen, what is the foe for being allowed to withdraw 
from ycur society 

‘‘ Oh,” replied Dapper, casting a knowing look at those around liiin, 

wc conside five enough for that.” 

How!” exclaimed Courtly; ‘‘ so much as ten for admission, and 
no more tlian five upon resignation ! Allow rne to say that, in my opinion, 
you do not fairly apportion your fees to the value of the privileges they 
confer; and allow me furtlier, upon the occasion of lliis my retirement 
altogether from \ our company, to mark my sense, at least, of the su- 
perior \alue of the latter.” 

So saying, he threw a sovereign down upon the table, made his bow 
to the assembly and quitted the room. 

As this occurred at about the usual time for our breaking up, but 
little was saiil concerning the conduct of Mr. Courtly. Roughshod 
and Dapper, indeed, agreed that he was a dull dog, a Spooney, and (as 
a well-mannered gentleman) too great a Count for us. Who introduced 
him, or by what mistake he got amongst us, no one present could tell. Y et 
though unsuited to our society, my own opinion of him, formed upon 
what little conversation I had with him, is, that in certain companies in 
which a style of amusement difiPerent from ours prevails, and in which, 
even if permitted, it probably would not be justly appreciated, be might 
pass off tolerably well. But certainly neither he, nor any one whose 
taste is likely to revolt at pursuing, or submitting to, pleasantries, till 
they degenerate into offensive personalities, should consider himself 
qualified to become a member of the School for Horse-play. 
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WEEDS AND FLOWERS. 

No. I. 

1.' A PANEGYRIC OS ALE. 

ADDRESSED TO W. E. B. 

jSir Nowl, tlie clerko, ho preched louilo. 

And he preched lon^e nnd sore, 

•And whanne he iiadvlo ciinkled a yerde or soo. 

The churle beg’anne to **nore : 

And whanne he liadde Iclld boilie oldo and vongre 
The clerke he begarine to fnyle, 

AVhereat, the churle, he cried, will) an aicli, 

** Now bring nae ajacke of ale/* 

Oi.D Ballad. 


I HAVE a friend who loveth me. 

And sendetli me Ale ofTrinitie. 

A very i;ood fellow is iny true friend. 

With talents and virtues without end. 

Filled with Learning’s very best seed. 

Heady to think (or drink, at need), — 

In short, a very good fellow indeed : 

But the best of all is, as it seems to me, 

That he yieldetli the Ale of Trinitie. 

Oh, Trinitie Ale is stout and good, 

Wliether in bottle it he or wood : 

*Tib good at morning, ’tis good at night; 

(Ye should drink whilst the liquor is hiihhling bright :) 
’Tis good for man, and woman, and child. 

Being neither too strong, nor yet too mild : 

It strengthens the body, it strengthens tiie mind, 

And hitteth the toper’s taste relined. 

Once, — once, I believed that the famous Cam 
Was a riddle, a cheat, an enormous Flam, 

Vamp’d up by tutors of Hall and College, 

(Who’ve a great deal of learning and little knowledge). 
But now — I acknowledge, with tears of shame. 

That the river it meriteth tliriee its fame. 

For of it, — thougli seemingly poor and pale. 

Men manufacture The Miuiitv Aei: ! 

Alma Mater ! Tliou mother kind. 

Who trainest theyouthfid iiuriian mind 
(By circles, and squares, and classic stories), 

Until it arrives at Barth's high glories. 

Who, — who amongst all thy children, dare 
With the bright Trinitie boys Cs.'mpare ? 

Mingling tlieir ale with bookish learning. 

They acquire by such means keen discerning. 

And thus (in a circle arguing) steer 
Between the extremes of books and beer. 

Qther men, somehow orotlfbr, pine 
Whether they trust to Greek or wine. 
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Oh, in truth, it gladdens the heart to see 
What may spring from the Ale of Trinitie, — 

A scholar — a fellow — a rector blythe, 

(^Fit to take amount oftitlie} — 

Perhaps a bishop — perhaps (by grace) 

One may mount to the Archiepiscopal plac^ 

And wield the crosier, an awful thing. 

The envy of all, and — the parson’s King ! 

O Jove, who would struggle with Learning f^ale. 

That could bi'at down the world by the strength of Ale 
For we*, 1 avow, could my thoughtless prime 
Come back with tlic wisdom of mournful time, 

I’d labour — I’d toil — by night and day, 

(Mixing liquor and books away) 

Till I conquer’d that high and proud degree 
M.A. (Master of Ale) of Trinitie. 


Ale I Ale! if properly understood — 

Promoteth a brotherly neighbourhood. 

Now, what can be better on \^inLer night 
When the fagot is blazing bright. 

And 3 'our friend is perplex’d how' to kill the time 
'V ith Useful Knowledge” or idle rhyme, 

"!'* step in and say, “ Neighbour, I think 
Your Trinitie ale must befit to drink ? 

Let’s try it.” lie answers, With all my soul 
And in the capacious tumblers roll — 

Ilai ; , — to the music rich and rare I 
Note, — how itstcalcth tiie sting from Care ! 
l^ehold, — both Pride and Prudery bend. 

And each man groweth a warmer friend. 


I repeat it, that Ale, — if understood, 
l^romoteth a brotherly neighbourhood. 

by, sometime since, we were enemies all 
In our small village, — the short, the tall; 

The old, the young ; the dull, the bright ; 
(Miurchman, Simeonite, Fuse\ ite. 

Put now^ we are knit into one firm band, 
liy Sir John Barleycorn’s high command ; 

ISo mc^re envy, no more strife. 

But tipplers honest and friends for life. 

It would do good both to your head and heart. 
Could you see how each pjayeth his social part 
In a bumper — a song — or a round of wit. 

Jolly phiJosoplier^' — lierc we sit. 

Ten reformed teetotalers, all 

Pull’d up before Chief-Magistrate Hall, 

Merely for moistening a dry lip. 

And again before Justice Broderip ; 

Ten bold w'idowers, cacli forlorn 
I'ntil he had been at llighgate sworn; 

Ten thick squires, with brains made clear 
By the irresistible strength of beer; 

Ten plurality Vicars (sent 

By Ileaven, — to^ take commi^ition rent); 

Ten prebendaries ; Canons tW ; 

(All very fat virtuous men) : 
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Weeds and Flowers, 


And, last of us, J — who offer to thee 
(I, — scribe of this choice society), 

^Vith grateful glee, porterage free. 

These rhymes for thy dozens of Trinitie. 

From my cellar in Trinity Anne, 
This — day of — , 1841. 

2. ON A SHIPWRECK. 

O Sea ! O stormy winds ! Where hides tlie large 
Iron-bound barque we gave ye late in cliarge. 

Believing that ye ne’er could do us wrong,-— 

Trusting ye, as tlie weak must trust the strong ? 

Lost in the wide Atlantic 1 Not a speck 
Remains,— a splinter of her mast or deck ! 

Death came, and none beheld ; perhaps in sleep, 

And whirled her with her hundreds, stark and dead, 

Into the fathomless, ab3smal deep ! 

No storms can touch her, nor the sounding lead 
Bring up a fragment of their loosened hair ; 

But they must rest, ’midst secrets foul and fair. 

Wilder than dreams, in the sea-ca\erns, fraught 
With riches be^'orid count, until the world 
Is bare of waters, or some star is liurled 
Out of its oibit, and the Earth is — nought ! 


8. A CATALOGUE OF COMMONPLACES. 

What is Earth Y* tlie [/oct saitli. 

It is a jdace of birth and death ; 

A school wherein the schooJiiu'ii teach, 

And never practise us they pri’ach ; 

"WMicre Greek and Latin stamp the scholar ; 

Where Fame is reckoned by the dollar ; 

Wiiere Scandal bold, and Inuendo 
Taint all that women and e’en men do ; 

Where Lie the first is peerless reckoned, 

Until tlirnst out by Lie the second : 

Where Candour, Worth, and Thought are sleeping ; 
Where (\ant is upwards, upwards creeping ; 

Where Age is drivelling ; Youth pedantic; 

Religion frozen, or else frantic ; 

Where great Palaver despot reigneth ; 

Where VV isdom to the moon complaineth ; 

Where folks who winds and waters measure, 

And chattering s^'twans take their pleasure, 

And meet each year from hall and college, 

Stunning the soul with scraps of knowledge ; 

Where Strength is right ; where Truth is wrong; 
Where Genius shrinks into a song , 

Where struggling girlhood toils and dies ; 

Where Childhood pines ; where Hunger cries. 

And none respondeth to its call ; 

And yet— blue Heaven iflbver all ! 


C.L 
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SHORT RIDES IN AN AUTHOR’S OMNIBUS. 

EXPERIENCE AND FORESlGIlf. 

“Experience,” says Coleridge, “is like the stfirn-lantcrn of a ship, 
which only shows the dangers we have passed but surely this light 
may be so thrown forward by rejlectioyi as to guard ys against the 
perils that are coming. We can ’best read what is to be by perusing 
the book of what has been. Leibnitz tells us that “ le present cst gros 
and we may fairly conclude that the unborn child will 
bear the same resemblance to its parent, that an echo, as yet unheard, 
will bear to the sound by which it was produced. We may cpicstion 
Campbell’s averment that “ coming events cast their shadow s before 
but there can be little doubt that past occurrences cast a gleam behind 
them, reverting enough to give us glimpses of those that are following 
them. 


rUUSUING LETTER TUaN CATCHING. 

There w as sweetness even in the bitterness, mirth even in the curse 
that conderrned man to labour for his bread ; for exercise itself is 
health and very often happiness ; but as art is man’s nature, and civi- 
lization the intention of Providence, there must be a class to cultivate 
the intellectual soil, that our minds may eat the bread of thoughtful 
life. Constant occupation of some soit is indispensable If) a healthy 
enjoyment of existence ; stagnation is corruption — disease, misci'y. 

Life has been well compared to a fox-cliasc ; for tiic pleasure con- 
sists in chasing, notin overtaking your object; and when you have 
caught the fame, fortune, rank — whatever you were hunting — you have 
buttlie poor gratification of being in at the death of your own enjoy- 
ment — unless you start a fresh quarry. No matter how trivial this 
may be, it is better to do nothings than nothing: but it need not ne- 
cessarily be frivolous, for after we have achieved the great objects of 
this world, we have a noble pursuit in preparing for the next. When 
the warriors in the days of chivalry became too old for their vocation, 
they exchanged the battle-axe for’ the bible, the rapier for the rosary, 
and took to counting off beads instead of cutting off heads. A wise 
man, in order that he may not exhaust his resources, will keep the 
attained beneath the attainable, and always leave himself something 
to anticipate, well knowing that to realize all your hopes is to leave 
yourself in a hopeless state. 

“ It is all over with me !’' exclaimed Thorvvaldsen, as he contem- 
plated his sublime statue of Christ, “ my genius is decaying, for I am 
satisfied with it.” 

It was the first time that the execution had reached the idea. The 
hand had overtaken the mind ; and success in his pursuit had destroyed 
the pleasure that arises from the pursuit of success. 
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Short Rides in an Author^s Omnibus. 


SYMPATHY, 

“ A TELLOw-feeling makes us wondrous kind/' but feeling luith^ or 
even for others, often arises from feeling for ourselves ; and the love 
of our neiglihour is simply self-love at second-hand. 

Swift has well exposed this selfish sympathy in the ‘‘ Verses on his 
o;vn Death." 

Yet should some neighbour feela pain 
Just in the parts where 1 complain, 

How many a message would he send, 

What hearty prayers tliat 1 should mend ! 

Inquire what regimen I kept, 

What gave me ease, and how I slept. 

And more lament, w'hcn I was dead, 

Than all the snivellers round my bed. 

In jocose illustration of the fellow-feeling that makes us so won- 
drous kind, the late James Smith, said, 

“ Since I once bit my own tongue at dinner, I have always chewed a 
neat’s tongue with peculiar tenderness.” 


GlllNyiNG GRAYBEAUDS. 

We may admire a tear-drop on the cheek of youth and beauty, 
not less than a dew-drop on a rose ; but a smirk upon the sickly and 
wrinkled features of old age displeases us as an incongruity. Its mis- 
placed brightness is like the gloomy glitter of a coffin- plate : or rather 
may we compare it to those clocks which play a merry tune just before 
they strike the hour of midnight. 


GRATITUDE. 

Evincing your gratitude, when strictly analyzed, is only taking your 
revenge for a favour — cancelling by retaliating a benefit. Sinbad 
the sailor, was not more gratified when he shook the old man from his 
shoulders, than is every proud man when he can relieve himself from 
the humiliating burden of an obligation. It has been said that small 
favours strengthen, while great ones weaken friendship : the reason is 
obvious ; we can repay the former, but must often remain in debt for 
the latter, and no man likes to meet his creditor oftener than he can 
help. 

Of this truth Cardinal Mazarine was so well convinced, that he 
used to confer his favours with the worst possible grace, in order to 
wave his claim to any gratitude. A perfect equality is perhaps the 
best security for a perfect friendship. 

Helvetius complained that he lost his old friends. 

“Yet they were under great obligations to you," said Baron 
D’Holbach ; “ while 1, who have never done anything for mine, con- 
tinue to live with them the same as ever." 
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SPEECH NOT ALWAYS SPEAKING. 

When Metastasio places the following ^\ord3 in the mouth of a 
woman distracted with grief — 

Ah ! non son io die parh*, 

E il barbaro dolore, 

Che ini divide il core, 

Che dclirar mi fa — 

may he not have been prompted by the speech of Hamlet’s mother, 
when she attributes his reproaches not to himself, but his madness, 
and is admonished in reply, 

Mother ' for love of grace 
Lay not that flattcrinc; unction to your soul, 

That not your trespass, but itiy madness speaks. 

Sill more happily was the same thought illustiated by a poor turnpike- 
girl in Scotland, of whom the late Charles Matthews loved to make ho- 
nourable mention. He and his poslchaise companion had paid at the gate 
0" -'.t .v.‘v iodine with a friend, and as it was past midnight when they 

igain reaclicl it on their return, the girl demanded the toll for another 
day. Deeming this an imposition, the companion, who had been sa- 
crificing somewhat too libeially at the shrine of Bacchus, visited the 
claimant with a shower of opprobrious terms, uttered in so loud a key 
that they awakened the mother, who protruded her nighteapj)ed head 
from a little window above the door, exclaiming, 

Maggie, dear! for what is the genileinau abusing ye ?” 

To which the girl replied with an arch smile, “ It’s no the gentle- 
man that’s speaking now, mither ; it’s the wine !” 

:\10NAUCI11LS AND REPUBT.ICS. 

Montesquieu, in his “ Spirit of Law’s,” maintains that virtue is the 
principle of a republican government, and honour that of a monarchy ; 
a [losition which Voltaire has taken some pains to refute. 

The author of the Pastor Fido,” an habitual resident in courts, 
thus speaks of them *. 

L’ ingannare, il nientir, la frode, il furto, 

E la rapina di picta vestita, 

Creseir col danno eprccipizio d’ altrui, 

E far a S(' de 1’ altrui biasmo onore. 

Son’ le virtu di questa gente infida. 

^nd the Regent Duke of Orleans, who was well qualified to form 
an opinion on the subject, said of one of the gentlemen of his suite, 
“ C’est un parfait courtisan ; 'il n’a ni humeurni hoiineur” — (He is a 
perfect courtier — all compliance and no honour). 

So that the disparaging pictures of courts are not always drawn, as 
some one has flippantly asserted, by those who never saw them. 

“ Do you ever pla^ cards?” inquired George III. of Horne 
Tooke. " 
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‘‘ l^'^ase your Majesty/' was the reply (a reply, however, not very 
likely to be pleasing to majesty), “ I am so little acquainted, even with 
the court cards, as not to know a king from a knave/' 

La Fayette’s recipe for a perfect government was a monarchy sur- 
rounded republican institutions ; which Girardin compared to Gul- 
liver environed and pinioned by the Lilliputians, who forgot when they 
had. tied the giant’s hands, that they could not make any further use 
6f him. 

“ What is the juste milieu^ as to the division of political power?” 
demanded a French deputy. 

“ Ecoutez* — le void” replied his friend. ‘‘ The cote droit maintain, 
that twice four are ten ; the c6tc gauche a(Brm that they aie six ; the 
juste milieu^ of which I am proud to call myself a member, hit upon 
the exact truth, and pronounce that twice four are nine.*' 

At the present moment there seems to be a rage for republics, but 
the example of those that have been recently established, is not much 
more conclusive as to their efficacy, than was tlie answer of the Irish- 
man when asked whether he could drive. 

“ To be sure I can. Wasn’t it 1 that overturned yoiir honour in the 
ditch last year V* 

Pope, perhaps, was nearest the truth when he asserted that, What- 
e’er is best administered is best.” 


NOVELS AND IIISTORV. 

Fielding thus dehned the difference between a novel and a real 
history : In the former everything is true but the names and dates ; in 
the latter, nothing is true but the names and dates. History is, in fact, 
a romance believed ; a romance is a history not believed : and yet we 
may be equally wrong in thus giving or withholding our faith ; for 
Niebuhf has shown that we have been deceived, even as to many of 
the names and dates of Roman history ; while no one has \ct disproved 
a single tittle of Gulliver’s Travels.’*' 


THE LAWLESSNESS OF LAW, 

It is a blessed thing to live under the protection of justice, and 
doubly blessed is be who enjoys that privilege in England ; [or he must 
at the same time be living under the protection of another blind deity, 
ycleped Fortune, The monks were content with crying “ No penny, no 
paternoster;” but we have barristers nowadays who will not take a brief 
without two or three thousand pounds ; so that if you have not a long 
purse, you must put your law upon short commons. There is, however, 
‘‘a soul of goodness in things evil,” for this outrageous cest exempts 
the poor from all the torments of litigation, while it often brings the 
rich down to their own level. 

What d pleasant mockery is that clause of Magna Charta, “ to none 
will we sell, to none will we deny justice;” when it is both sold and 
denied. In that all-ingulfing Sorbonian bog, that Augean stable of 
abuse— I beg its pardon— I mean that den of Cacus, wherein there are 
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nulla vestigia retrorsum — the Court of Chancery. There are at this 
moment between forty and fifty millions of money, part of which has 
been thus impounded for a quarter of a century or more ; while three- 
fourths of the whole will probably find its way into the pockets of 
those legal gentlemen who will tell you without a blush, tl\{it^in happy 
England justice can neither be sold nor delayed ! • 

When I become King of Barataria, I will compel all decisions to he , 
prompt and final. Thus shall I have an equal charge of doing justice 
in the first instance, while an unjust sentence will only iiyure one of 
the parties; whereas delay and cost are an injustice and probable ruin 
to both parties. No upper courts — no chancery, no appeal to the 
lords in my well-governed island ; for what is the use of new trials, 
when you cannot escape from the all-pervading influence and exac- 
tions of the law ? 

The Persian merchant recorded Ly Saadi, was too wise to fall into 
this error. Complaining heavily of some unjust sentence in the lower 
court he was told by the judge that he might go to the cadi. 

But the cadi is your uncle,” urged the plaintiff. 

‘‘ Then you may go to the grand vizier.” 

“ But his secretary is your cousin.” 
aii.... V" \i may go to the sultan.” 

“ But his favourite sultana is your niece.” 

Well then, you may go to the devil.” 

‘‘ But your father died last week !” 

H. 


SONNET. 

THE LOVER ArrEAli TO NATURE. 

Ye winds, that waft upon your gentle wings 
The mingling voices of ten thousand throats, 
W^hen sweet Aurora golden radiance flings 
On earth s fair bosom, over which ^hc floats 
From the young east triiimpliant, like a Queen 
That rises early from her virgin bed. 

To meet her lover in their marriage morn ; 

Ye pearly drops, that spangle on the sheen 
Of the green wood and flowers, and softly spread 
Your milkier gems around the blooming thorn ; 

Ye streams that murmur in your pebbly bed, 

Ye hills that echo to the huntsman’s horn. 

Your healing balm, in pity, round me shed, 

And screen me from yon maiden’s pride and scorn ! 
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ENGLISH IIETRUORESSION. 

BY THE EDITOK. 

Up oiie-pnir bflckwarJs.” 

Back*herr Routed the Captain, fioni the padtlle-box of the 
Lively to the cabin-boy on the deck, who rcjicated the command to tlie 
engineer in the hold— and the paddles being reversed to order, the pac- 
ket, with aretrogrSde motion, began to appioach the pier, to which she 
was soon secured by a hawser. Her passage across the Cliannel had 
been a rough one : but as all passages come to an end at last, she had 
arrived in a French harbour and smootli watei. 

There is this advantage in a stormy voyage by sea, that it makes one 
land on a foreign soil as cordially as if it were native ; and accoidingly 
with the most perfect satisfaction, I found myself standing, high and 
dry in that seaport, the name of which Queoi Mary of Fngland, sur- 
named the Bloody, declared w'ould be found engraven on licr Iieait — 
the earliest instance, by the by, of lithography. For my own |)art, 
my heart was also deeply interested in the localitN , wliieh, to an I Inglish- 
maii is classical ground, and associated with litciaiy tictioiis as well as 
historical facts. Not to name a certain slender figure of a Traveller in 
black, with a clerical wig and hat, my mind’s eye was filled with the 
familiar phantoms of personages, almost as leal lo mens the place it- 
self; and the very scenery in which they had played theii puits, was 
shortly to be before me. VVith the help of a Calais touler, 1 had found iny 
way to the wrong Hotel, the master of whicdi stood bowing lo me, as 
only a Frenchman can bow, and congratulating me — or latlun- all France 
— if not all Europe — on my safe arrival. In compliment to my nation, 
he pretended to use our native language, but of course it was a strange 
jargon — for it seems to be the pleasure of “ our Sweet Enemy Fiance’' 
— as Sir Philip Sidney called her — since she cannot break our ranks, or 
our banks, or our hearts, winds, or spirits, to break our English. But 
my head and heart were too full of Monsieur Dessein, the Mendicant 
Monk, the Desobligeant, the Remise, the Fair Fleming, and the Snuff- 
Box to notice or resent the liberties that were taken witli our insular 
tongue. 

“And now. Monsieur,” said I, after bandying civilities which em- 
ployed us to the top of the first flight of stairs— “ and now, Monsieur, 
be pleased to show me the chamber which was occupied by the Author 
of the ‘SentimentalJouiney.' ” 

“ La journee ?” 

“ Yes, the apartment of our Tristram Shandy.” 

“ L’appartement — triste — ” 

“Exactly; the room where he had that memorable interview with 
the Monk of the Franciscan order.” 

“Order? — ah !— oui — yes— you shall order, sare, what you will 
please — ” 

“ All in good time, Monsieur, — but I must first see the room that was 
tenanted by our immortal Sterne.” 

“ Sterne !” ejaculated my host— “ eh ? — Sterne?— Diable Temporte ! 
— it is de Oder Hotel. Mon Dieu ! e’est urte drole de chose — but de 
English pepels when dey come to Calais, dey always come Sterne Jure- 
most r 
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GRADUATES AND UNDERGRADUATES; 

OR, 

THE PROCTOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 

BY THE AUTHOR 01* “ PETER PHIGGINS.’’ 

No. IV. 

Itt Soiithampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, and near to that strong- 
hold of lawyers called Staples Inn, stands a huge mass of builclinos 
called the Master’s Offices. It is built in an unassuming style, and 
many a man from its appearance would pass it by as a place of no im- 
portance. He might, perhaps, take it for an overgrown banking-house, 
or an insurance-office of extraoidinary dimensions. Those whose bu- 
siness b.as 1 (m 1 them within its walls know the importance of it, to their 
^osr -Oi r by their cosift. 

Herein many a poor victim to the delays of Chancery has taken his 
last oath before the Master.” From its portals many a ruined suitor 
has rushed to hide his miseries — tliC results of “ hope deferred” — be- 
neath the tuibi > waters of the Thames, or paced sdently and mourn- 
fully back to his wretched gwiret, to put an end to an existence wiiich 
the troubled mind and wasted body rendered iiksome and unbear- 
able. 

Thence, too, occasionally might have been seen to issue the joyful 
steps of the successful suitor, careless of the cost and trouble to which 
he has been put by some envious reh»tivc, to establish a claim to thou- 
sands of pounds — to broad acres and fertile lands, bequeathed to him 
by some near and dear relative. He has triumphed, and the jovs of 
victory are his. All the dclavs, the initating opposition, the fearful 
expenses, are forgotten — he has gained his suit. For the moment 
he is a happy man — he has not yet received his solicitor’s bill. 

On arriving at the passage which opens on the top of a flight of six 
or seven stone steps, you see on your left hand a door, which tells you 
in large black letters that it gives you access, if you wish it, to ‘‘The 
Public Office.” 

Within, if you enter it, you will find a stout little gentleman, wlio 
stands with a small black-oound testament in his hand, ready to ad- 
minister an oath, which runs thus — 

‘‘ You swear that the contents of this your affidavit are true, so help 
you G — d, give me a shilling.” 

The former portion of this speech, which is repeated some sixty, 
seventy, or one hundred times a day while the Chancellor is sitting, 
is hurried over as rapidly as pos'^ible in order that the fat little man 
may have breath enough left to lay a proper emphasis on the latter 
part of it — the most important to himself, “ Give me a shilling;” he 
sometimes. adds, *• and se*e that it is a one.” But that depends 
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on his supply of wind, and the reputable or disreputable appearance of 
the swearer. 

A little further on, a pair of folding-doors open on the left hand and 
disclose «a large entrance-hall, with a comfortable stove burning to 
warm the Hfearls an^ hands of those whose fears of failure render them 
chilly and uncomfortable. Beyond this hall is a long wide passage, 
with doors in its .walls placed at certain distances; each indicating 
by a name above ft that it closes the offices of one of those fortunate 
individuals— a Master in Chancery. 

Irtto one of these, the first on the right hand, the chambers of 
‘‘Master Snug/*. we will enter. The chambers comprise a suite of 
three apartments — not over sweety as every room smokes and smells 
fusty — redolent of stale deeds and lime-tinged parchments. The first 
or outer room is appropriated to the copying-clerk and his sub. The 
next to the Master’s clerk, and the third and innermost room to the 
Master himself. 

Our business, reader, is to be carried on in the outer room — the office 
of the copying- clerk. 

Under a lofty, circular- topped window — a fine specimen of the 
chiaro-scuro from filth and smoke — are two desks, protected from in- 
vasion and the pressure from without, by a high screen of painted deal. 
Atone of these sits the copying-clerk, Mr. Matthew Scrawler: vis-a^vis, 
and at the other desk lolls his sub, who is occupied, between the heats 
of copying some mysterious facts revealed by a deponent, in trying to 
wheedle a long, lank mass of hair on either side of his pale and un- 
wholesome face, into a curl, such as he has seen worn by some fa- 
shionable in the West, whom he would fain make his model. 

Matthew Scrawler was a pains-taking, industrious man, who had 
risen from a parish schoolboy in a country village to the dignity — for 
such he deemed it — of copying-clcrk in a Master’s office. 

He bad not been unpationised in his early youth. Squiress Farm- 
ington, the most important personage in, and owner and Lady Bountiful 
of, the parish of Ashmoor, the place of his nativity, had observed and been 
pleased with the progiess made by little Mat Scrawler in the parish 
school which she herself had founded and endowed. 

She induced her husband to furnish her favourite and favoured pupil 
with a letter to his old friend and college chum, Mr. Snug, barrister- 
at-law, and M.P. for the borough of Lotsofbicre, who wanted a clerk 
to brush his clothes and clean hi*^ boots, “ answer the door,” and run 
of errands. No other work had Mr. Snug’s clerk to perform, because 
Mr. Snug had no work to do himself, and consequently could not 
employ a deputy. 

With five shillings and this important note in his pocket, little 
Matthew, at the age of fifteen, was placed in the space behind the 
London wagon, which passed through the village of Ashmoor once a 
week in its way to the great metropolis. Being only fifty-seven miles 
from London, the wagon did the distance in three days — if we include 
the greater portion of the nights belonging to those three days. 

Matthew arrived in town with just sevenpence-halfpenny left out of 
Mrs. Farmington’s gift of five shillings. H.e bought a templing, an 
irresistible bun at a pastry-cook’s in Holborn, as he passed along on his 
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way to Lincoln’s Inn, and knocked somewhat timorously— gingerly, as 
he termed it, at the chambers of Mr. Snug. 

That gentleman was fortunately within, getting up a speech which 
the prime minister had suggested on the “ shameful practice of 
grumbling at taxation.” 

Mr. Snug had been staunch to his party, and he had had hints giveu 
him of suitable rewards to be bestowed upon him his services. He 
determined to deserve those rewards, and to get up this his most im- 
portant speech in a most praiseworthy and perfect manner. 

He was haranguing his book-case, which he “ made'believe” was 
the assembled senate, in loud and energetic tones, rendered more 
forcible by an accompaniment of the favourite action called “ the 
pump-handle movement,” just as Matthew Scrawler gave the timid 
rap, which I have noticed, at his outer door. He dropped the arm 
which was working the imaginary pump-handle, and let his little 
clerk in. 

Snug was pleased with the boy — the boy was fascinated with Snug. 
He was kind and condescending, and gave but little trouble, kind woids, 
and what appeared to the boy an enormous salary, seven shillings 
a Lut in addition to this, Matthew had a warm room to sit in 

and a snug bed to sleep upon. Matthew was a happy boy ; in him 
were illustrated the good effects of a scriptural education — for Mat- 
thew, like other boys, was exposed t» many temptations; but unlike 
most boys, was able to resist them. Idleness is the root of evil, so our 
copy-books led us; and Matthew might liave been very idle, and 
tasted — and perhaps eaten largely of — the root alluded to, had he not 
been taught to labour with his own hands. Though often tempted 
to join the little rogues who whistle cheerfully, and play at marbles, 
and pitch and toss everlastingly round the great pump in Lincoln’s 
Inn, Matthew mustered resolution enough to resist so powerful a 
temptation. 

An honest and worthy law-stationer, who lived nearly opposite to the 
pump — the fountain of joy to the idlers — had often seen Mattliew’s 
struggles, and by intuition — for he had once been a poor boy liimself 
— understood the meaning of the wistful glances cast upon the taws 
and alleys, and the resolute closing of the mouth, which ensued as the 
little sclf-denier left them behind him, and retreated to his master’s 
chambers. 

He at last called the boy into his house, and having learnt his situa- 
tion, offered to give him some work to do — namely, affidavits, bills of 
costs, and statements of facts to copy out, at one penny for every 
ninety words, figures being a bit of fat in “ folio.” 

Matthew jumped, literally sprang off his feet at the offer, and soon 
proved himself to be one of the most industrious and efficient copiers 
that the law-stationer employed. 

Little Matthew Scrawler worked on steadily and saved every shilling 
he earned, except what he remitted to his mother and father, until the 
time arrived when his master, Mr. Snug, was made a real “ Master’' 
in Chancery, as a reward for his unrelaxing support of his party, and 
his admirable and often-quoted speech on the “ shameful practice of 
grumbling at taxation.” 

Then ]^tt;liew’^ years of toil and self-denial were rewarded, ^e 

c 2 
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was made the copying:-clerk under the Master in Chancery, and had 
a clerk under him. Then Matthew resolved to do a fearful deed, upon 
which he had long meditated. He made up his mind to commit — 
matrimony; 

Previously, however, to the committal of this fearful deed, he 
hired and furnished a country-house on Clerkenwell-green. His ofl’er 
of marriage being i^ade to the daughter of a respectable watchmaker 
with a very large family, was not refused, either by the lady herself or 
the family. 

The matter was wound up and set a-going at once. The hands of 
Matthew and his wife were united as the dial of Clerkenwell, which 
his father-in-law controlled, indicated half past eight, a.m. 

About three weeks after this happy union, Matthew was surprised 
as he was writing out — or rather filling up — a warrant, ordering cer- 
tain parties to appear at the Master’s office in “ pursuance of'* its 
issue, to sec the youngest son of his patroness Mrs. Farmington enter 
the office. He knew liim at once ; for though the boy, once his play- 
mate and tormentor, had grown up into a fine handsome man — the 
features were unchanged, the expression was the same. 

Charles Faiinington greeted Matthew in a manner more than 
friendly. His lieart was exuberant with joy. He had just got a com- 
mission in the army after serving as a volunteer, and was ordered out 
with the regiment to which he \ias attached, to serve in the Peninsula, 
where the “ Hero of a Hundred Fights" was just commencing his 
glorious career against the French. 

The tears ran down Matthew’s cheeks as he explained to his lady- 
pationess's son how comfortably he was plated in life owing to her 
kindness; and he prayed — prayed earnestly and from the depth of his 
heart that some opportunity might occur to enable him to show his 
gratitude for all her favouis. 

“ But," said he, dcspondingly, how is it possible that 1 — though I 
am a copying cleik in a Mastei’s office (this w'as spoken proudly) can 
ever find an opportunity of repaying the kindness of the opulent owners 


of Ashmoor Park ?’' 

“ My good Matthew^," said Charles, str.mger things than that 
have come to pass. Now lemcrnber this — if ever I am in distress or 
want I shall remind you of your wish — I shall call on you to relieve 
my wants." 

“ G — d forbid that you should ever require my assistance," said 
Matthew ; “ but rely on this, that if you should need it, my all is at 
your service — it is your own." 

Charles left his mother’s protege^ after giving him a full and parti- 
cular account of the state of things at Ashmoor. He embaiked for 
Spain in a few days, and Matthew Scrawler almost forgot the com- 
pact into which he had so zealously entered — of giving up his all to 
the son of his patroness if he was called upon to do so. 

Well, years went by; days, hours, and weeks flew rapidly, to our 
copying-clerk’s notion. He was happy in himself— his wife. 
Two little Scrawlers scrambled upon his knees home 

from office, and Mrs. Scrawler had no sooner in 

their father’s lap than she descended to^ the regwIUJ^^ u p 

wiiat her husband deemed a very nice comfoitaK/^inner. 
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The only luxury that Matthew allowed himself, was a newspaper. 
He did not read it at the office — not because he had not time to do so, 
but because, as children reserve the plums of their pudding to eat last 
of all, he kept it as a great treat when he got home. 

It is, perhaps, needless to say that the lirst thing Ma^tlfew looked 
for was an account of the progress of our arm^ in Spain, and tliat 
amongst the killed and wounded, he anxiously sought for, and dreaded 
to see, the name of Captain Charles Farmingtc^. In finding this* 
however, he fortunately failed, but in several of the despatches he saw 
the name of his patroness’s son mentioned, as having done his duty 
in a manner which called forth the public thanks of his ‘ commander. 
On such occasions Matthew would descend into his cellar, and bring 
up a pint of port wine. He filled a bumper for himself and another 
for his wife. With the tears coursing each other down his cheeks, he 
drank to the health, happiness, and prospeiity of his young friend, 
and drained his glass to the very last drop. 

The only news of his parents and his native village that Matthew had 
received since his sojourn in London, except the information communi- 
cated by the captain, was contained in a very short letter from the 
squ lie’s hiillcr, and a staid crabbed epistle, the deeply- studied effort of 
the huu I master ; the latter being prompted by Matthew’s 

paieiils, who, tlerngh unable to write tlieinselves, were anxious to 
acknowledge per nlium the receipts of their son’s half-yeaily remit- 
tances. 

About the end of September, and just before the commencement of 
the long vacation — a period wisely set apait to enable lawyers to 
sweeicn themselves by a dip in the ocean — Matthew on arriving at his 
office, found a letter bearing the Ashmoor post-mark, and the super- 
scription of his fiiend, the squire’s butler. As it was sealed with an 
unnecessary quantity of black wax, he opened it hastily, anticipating 
an announcement of the death of one of his aged paionts. As quickly 
as he could dccijiher the hieroglyphics of Mr. Polisher, ho read as 
follows : 


“ Dcr Mat, 

“ ime hapy to say That yurc father And muthcr gits older And fibbler 
every day tlio They is putty tolberl konsideiin. Missis Is out Of sort 
she do tak on So bout our master Wv> is ded and beiri scrudo down now 
in the libcry By the under Taber the cureit Is with missis in his skarf 
And hat Band in tlie best parler and us survants has jest had Our 
diners to be reddy to go to the fiiurel. Master Eddard, the nu skire, 
has been a goin it uj) in Luiuiun but i spose yu dont meat him a Bout 
as he cuts at hi kumpaui — the urse is jest diuv up so i must be of as i 
never kip kumpaui watin and no more At presen from 

“ yures trewly, 

“ R. POLISIIEII.’' 

The receipt of this remarkably long letier from the concise Mr. Po- 
lisher, made Matthew resolve to put into execution a plan, of which 
he had been thinking for some years. 

He had saved himself a sum of money sufficient to purchase the 
little bit of freehold ground on which the cottage in which he was born 
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stood, and to build a small house up n it. to whirh he might retire 
when years of prudence and economy should justify him in resigning 
his copving-clerkship. He intended that his aged parents should 
occupy it until that time should arrive, or as long as they should 
live. 

As soon as the offices were closed, all but the Public Office in which 
one. unfortunate Master was compelled to make his appearance daily 
during the vacatioiji for the convenience of suitors, Matthew men- 
tioned his intention of visiting Ashmoor to his faithful partner Mrs. 
Scrawler. Slie of course wished to accompany him, both because she 
dreaded this- their first separation, and because she was anxious to see 
the pretiy village which was honoured by beins: the birthplace of her 
worthy husband, and those parents to whom he showed his filial love 
by remitting them sufficient from his hard-earned salary, to enable 
them to live in ease and comfort. Matthew, hovvever, hinted at the ad- 
ditional expense that would be incurred by her going down with him, 
and the danger of leaving the little ones behind them in the charge of 
their one servant. Mrs. Scrauler, like a wise and prudent woman, did 
not argue the matter, but at once consented to be left behind. 

As lie sat on the roof of the coach, which rattled along the road at a 
pretty fair pace — a little quicker than an “Act of Parliament trot” — 
Matthew’ was too busy with his own thoughts to be communicative to 
his fellow'-passengers. Along this same road, a few years before, he 
bad travelled as a poor boy seeking his fortune. The pace of the 
wagon — the slowest walk that horses could display — had rendered 
every object which w'as presented to his e)es an object of interest — 
food for observation. 

It was not likely, .therefore, that they should have been obliterated by 
the years that had passed and gone. There was tii** little road-side 
house, which oflbred, by its sign-board, “ good entertainment for man 
and horse. '' There w’as the spot — the bench at the door, on which the 
wagoner had sat himself down, while his horses wi're being baited, to 
partake of his midday meal — a poition of which, scanty though it 
was, he had offered to the poor paiish-boy placed under his ciiarge. 

A little further on was a large inn, at the door of whicli he had 
stopped, engaged in admiring the first carriage he had ever seen drawn 
by four horses, and driven by a person who, in his inexperienced eyes, 
appealed as much a gentleman as Squire Farmington himself. As 
they proceeded, he saw a pond, wherein he had bathed to quench the 
fever of expectation which seemed to burn in his veins. Every gate, 
every hedgerow did he recognise. There grew the beech-tree Irom 
whose branches he had gathered a full and delicious meal. There was 
the very ditcli over winch fell the luxuriant runners of the bramble 
which had supplii*d him with a dessert. 

At the bottom of a steep hill the coachman pulled up to beg his pas- 
sengers — the outsides — to ease his weary cattle by walking up the as- 
cent. Matthew, with the rest, got down. He did not, however, join 
his fellow-passengers. He stopped behind, and as soon as they v;ere 
a hundred yards or so in advance, he clambered over a gate near to 
which he had been standing. 

In that very field, on hi.s way up to town, he had breakfasted — break- 
fasted most luxuriously — on a hugg turnip. By chance or fate, or 
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whatever the reader pleases, this same field was now planted with tur- 
nips. Matthew pulled one from the same spot as he had done on the 
former occasion, as nearly as he could remember it. He pared it with 
his knife, and put a fine large, snow-white slice of it into his mouth. 
He could not swallow it ; a sensation' of spasm — a feeling asst were of 
being choked arose in his throat — tears streamed from his e^es as every 
recurrence in that journey on which his all depended, w.is again pre- 
sented to his mind. The tears were tears of joy, fo/ he had been suc- 
cessful, but Matthew could not eat the turnip. 

When he arrived at Ashmoor, and the coachman stoppe’d at the vil- 
lage alehouse to set him down and hand him his small portmanteau, 
not one out of the crowd of idlers who stood round the door to see the 
London coach come in, and inspect the new arrival, could recognise in 
the respectable-looking gentleman who descended from the roof and 
gave the coachman a half-crown, the little charity-schoolboy — the ob- 
ject of Mrs. Farmington’s bounty. None of them would have believed 
that the quiet suit of well-made black clothes covered the same limbs 
that they had la^t seen encased in yellow leathers and a grecn-badged 
coat — the livery of the Ashmoor parish-school. 

Rejecting all oflTcis of assistance, and taking his little portmanteau 
in his h»nd Matthew, with at least fifty pairs of eyes following him, 
pro'^oeUcti at a ii:igering pace — for he had many persons and places to 
recall to his mind — to the humble cottage where he himself w'as born, 
and where the authors of his being still dwelt. Though age had done 
liis work upon them, and the chimney-nook and the sunny seat before 
the door v^ere sold m (jiiitted by them, they were still hale and hearty. 
They rose from their seats by the fire on seeing a gentleman enter their 
cottage, and Matthew stood still for a few moments, viewing with 
anxious eyes the changes which time had caused in their looks and 
forms. 

“ You’ll be from the great house, doubtless, sir,” said the poor old 
dame, anxious to know the object of the stranger’s visit. 

“ Mother — father — do not you know me — me, your son Matthew ?” 
said he, as he seized a hand of each. 

“ My son — rny boy — my good kind child !” said both, as they threw 
themselves upon him and held him in a long embrace. Amidst sobs and 
tears of joy they showered clown blessings on his head ; and in these 
few minuicsall the toil and trouble he had undergone — all thcsacrifices 
he had made to enable him to render their old age happy and lespected, 
were more tlian recompensed. Three happier beings were never as- 
sembled under the same roof, bumble as that roof was. 

The news of Matthew’s arrival soon spread, and an exaggerated ac- 
count of the respectability of bis outer man, reached the park. Mr. 
Polisher immediately made his mistress acquainted with the fact of her 
protege s arrival, and with her permission carried down two bottles 
of the very best wine in the celldrs, m order to welcome the stranger 
to his home in the only manner which Mr. Polisher, as a butler, 
thought proper and correct. 

Mrs. Farmington, who knew the slight accommodations which the 
cottage could aftbrd the unexpected guest, considerately bade her butler 
invite him to sleep at the park. The offer was not ret used, for the old 
people thoug'ht that the greatest honour that could be conferred on their 
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son — indeed on any human being — was the being a guest at Ashmoor 
park. 

I need not describe the happy manner in which the evening was 
spent. The old man and woman sat gazing with admiring eyes at the 
improved* appearance of their son. They listened eagerly to every 
word that f*ell from feis lips, and asserted that his talk was quite equal 
to ihe talk of the grand folks who stayed at the park. Their cup of 
*joy was full when ^Matthew, opening his little portmanteau, delivered 
to his mother a nice warm winter’s gown and shawl, and to his 
father a thick great-coat — presents from their unknown daughter-in- 
law. 

Mr. Polisher was at first rather grand, and disposed to act the patron 
to the man from whom he had last parted in the character of a paiish 
schoolboy and a kitchen guest. Before, however, he had been in his 
company half an hour, he was surprised — and perhaps a little angry 
too — to find himself paying almost as much lespect and deference to 
Matthew as he would have done to a real gentleman, under which ca- 
tegory, in his opinion, a clerk to a lawman did not rank. 

He was half inclined to show his power by putting his old friend into 
a servant’s bed ; but as he walked home, a better feeling found place 
in his breast — he tore out the demon jealousy from his heart, and 
showed the guest into one of the best rooms. 

In the morning Matthew, who had risen early, walked many miles 
about Ashmoor, engaged in revisiting scenes that had but partially 
faded from his memory. His first visit was to the school — the founda- 
tion of his fortunes, and to the pedagogue, under whom he had 
received instructively some of those little painful suggestions that 
teachers deem it necessary to apply en dcrrih'c. The schoolmaster 
was delighted to see that the seeds which he had sown had produced 
such noble fruits. He said to every one whom he met, in a manner 
both proud and^ proper, and in the words once used by a greater man 
of a most exalted personage, “ I taught the boy.” It was a proud day 
for the master and the disciple. 

Matthew having completed his rounds and renewed his acquaint- 
ance with all of his old friends who still survived, visited the church- 
yard to view the tombs of those whom death had called from tins woild 
of care. He then repaired to his parents’ cottage, intend.ng to lake 
his early meal with them. There, however, lie found Mr. Polisher, and 
a note from Mrs. Farmington, requesting liim to favour her with his 
company at breakfast. 

Matthew looked upon it in the nature of a royal invitation — a com- 
mand — and he hesitated not to obey it. Mr. Polisher as he waited 
upon him at breakfast, felt a little — a very li tle — annoyed, but recon- 
ciled himself and his fellow-servants to the degradation, by assuring 
himself and them, that he had always prophesied that Matthew 
Scrawler would turn out a gentleman, even when he had introduced 
him into the parlour in yellows and greens.” 

Mrs. Farmington was surprised to see the effect of mixing in decent 
society as displayed in the language and demeanour of her protege, 
though she had expected to see a great change in him from the style 
of the letters which he had thought it his duty to write to her periodi- 
cally to inform her of his success in life, and his gratitude to her who 
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had been the cause of it. She insensibly forgot the parish-boy in the 
mild and gentlemanly copying clerk, and found herself conversing 
with him as with an equal in rank. With the feeling of a true gentle** 
woman, as she was, shu received the brief but heartfelt thanks of her 
visiter for the favours she had conferred upon him, and then turned 
the conversation upon other topics. She inquired after Tiis wife and 
children — talked of his kindness to his parents — spoke of the good 
effect such an example of filial piety could not fail to have upon the* 
rest of the villagers ; and, when she saw that slie had removed all feel- 
ing of distance between them, entered upon general topics. 

After a lengthened chat, Matthew ventured to mention the principal 
object of his journey to A^hmoor — the purchase of the bit of land on 
which the cottage of his parents stood. It was just without the park 
palings, and not far fiom the village-church. The whole village be- 
longed to the Farmington family, and it was their pride to talk of it as 
all their own. Mrs. Farmington, however, appreciating the motives 
from which Mattliew wished to purchase tliis little half-acre, readily 
acceded to his wishes, but it was not in her power to do so without 
consulting her eldest son — as her husband iiad died intestate, and the 
estate was now the property of his heir. 

She rcfri TV'd Matthew to her solicitor, who dwelt in the neighbouring 
tov. M, and \vi'»tc off to her son by the post to request him to allow of 
the purchase as a favour to herself. 

Matthew hurried over to the solicitor’s, and was pleased to find that 
gentleman ready to treat witli him for the sale, provided he could and 
would jiay ready oiiey for it. He had been authorized, he said, to 
raise rather a large sum, and to cut down timber to a pretty consi- 
derable extent. Matthew was sorry to hear of this, for coupling it 
with the information which lie had recei\ed by letter from Mr. 
Polisher, he thought that Mr. Edward must have indeed been “going 
it in London,” 

While Matthew Scrawler is engaged in completing his purchase, and 
in pointing out to the village mason his plans for building Ids little 
house, I must beg of my reader to accompany me back to London to 
see how Mr. Ed w aid Farmington, the heir to, and now possessor of, 
Aslimoor Park, is doing his best — and “ bad is the best” to be robbed 
of his laigc inlieritance. 

Mr. Edward Farmington had been educated at a public school, and 
taken his degree at Cambiidge; but he had not been brought up to 
any profession. He was heir to Ashinoor Park, and his only business 
was to act as a country gentleman and a county magistrate. He did 
not hunt, for he was timid; he did not shoot, for he was nervous and 
afraid of combustibles ; he did not fish, for he dreaded damp shoes 
and boots. He was fond of sedentary employments. He played the 
fluie a little. He was an adept in the mysteries of turning little bits 
of ivory and box-wood into cribbage-pegs, whist-scorers, seal-handles, 
and tobacco-stoppers. This was all very harmless and very innocent. 
The worst of all his attachments, as it proved, was a fondness for paint- 
ings and pictures, of which, from being able to “ do” a landscape in 
water-colours, he fancied himself a great judge. 

As Farmington Park -afforded him but little scope for his picture- 
fancying, he; with his father’s leave, took chambers in the Albany, and 
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devoted the greatest portion of his time to seeking out all the lumber- 
shops in London, in which he doubted not his knowledge of pictures 
would enable him to rout out some forgotten chef-d'cetivre of some 
great master, by the purchase of which he should realize a large sum, 
and establish himself in the eyes of his brother connoisseurs as an ex- 
cellent judge of paititings. 

Among the many who carried on a very profitable trade by palming 
off upon the unwary and uninitiated, well-dirtied copies of good pic- 
tures as originals, was a German Jew, one Herr Doem. This sharp- 
sighted observer of the rites of Moses, quickly discovered the softness 
and doabilitv of Edward Farmington, He found that he would bleed 
freely, and like a leech, he determined to stick to him as long as he 
had any blood left in him. 

Herr Doem’s shop was situated in the narrow part of Drury-lane, 
not far from Wych-street, and at no great distance from the Strand. It 
was a small contracted building, a portion of what had been a noble- 
man’s mansion. The lower rooms, three in number, had been thrown into 
one, to constitute what he, Herr Doem, called his “ Bicture Gallerv/' 
The small window in the front intimated to passers by the nature of the 
trade carried on within. There were old pictures in old frames, old 
coins, pieces of armour, and arms of all kinds. There were specimens 
of the dress and ornaments of the inhabitants of the South Seas and 
other outlandish nations. Indian mats, javelins, and arrows were mixed 
up with Chinese josses, and ugly idols, the abominations of Pagan wor- 
shippers. Curious old snuff-boxes divided the attention with speci- 
mens of rare china, and the costly results of the labours of the work- 
men of Sevres. Clocks of every a<j:c and every form — from the little 
gilded dials of the age of Louis XIV. to the huge ormolu productions 
of a later date, were ranged along the walls amidst knights in ar- 
mour, double-handed swords, petronels, Turkish scymeters, Arab gar- 
ments, and othen things, dcscribable and indescribable, which connois- 
seurs call objects of vertu, 

Herr Doem, as to his personal appearance, was short and fat. lie 
wore a dress of black serge, a very long grizzly beaul, bushy whiskers, 
very dirty hands, and “ a shocking bad bat” — napless, and of a shape 
like an inverted article in general use,” which one need not describe 
further. On the fingers of his very dirty hands lie wore a most un- 
comfortable number of costly rings — perhaps the jewels with which 
they were set shone the brighter from the blackness of the hands on 
which they were worn. To say the truth, Herr Doem was a dirty fel- 
low, and smelt as musty and as fusty as his own museum. It was an 
act of great injustice to make him pay a water-rate, for he neither 
drank of the pMr^(?) element, nor used it to cleanse Ins person. It is 
needless to say that he smoked and grimed his moustaches with 
snuff. 

With this dirty specimen of a picture-dealer and cleaner, Mr. Ed- 
ward Farmington became acquainted. The result of that acquaintance 
was, that his rooms in the Albany were soon filled with a collcciion of 
all manner of trash and trumpery, passed off upon him as undoubted 
originals. When the walls were covered with these original copies, 
the floors were filled with deal packing-cases marked “ glass, with care, 
this side uppermost;” and every mantle and other shelf was loaded 
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with clocks, bronze figures, snuff-boxes, and the coins of every country 
and every age. 

Herr Docm, as long as he got readv money for his articles, supplied 
them not only with readiness but alacrity. When Edward Farming- 
ton had no more ready money left, and talked of bills and j)®st-obits, 
Herr Doem hesitated. He deemed it necessary to^nvestigate the ex- 
pectations of his victim, and to that intent he got a Jew friend, who 
travelled the country with Birmingham jewellery, to visit the village of 
Ashmoor, and ascertain “ how matters stood.” 

His agent having reported favourably of the state of things at Ash- 
moor Park, Herr Doem kindly consented to continue his supplies of 
daubings and real antiques on the bills and post-obits of the heir to the 
estate. 

Is it to be wondered at that Edward Farmington on his father’s death 
found himself deeply involved! He was surprised and frightened 
at the immense amount of responsibility which he had incurred. He 
could not, however, stop. His collection was incomplete. In order to 
render it perfect, soon after the return of Matthew Scrawler to his 
home on Clerkenwell Green, he invited Herr Doem to visit him at 
Ashmoor Park, and superintend the hanging — not of Herr Doem, 
who richly deserved the fate — but of the pictures which he had fur- 
nished 

Mrs. Farmington was not a little surprised at the cart-loads of pack- 
ing-cases which arrived day after day. Edward told her that he had, 
at a very small cost, possessed himself of the finest collection of the old 
masters then extant -a collection which would render him the object 
of envy to his fellow collectors, and from which he could, at any mo- 
ment, realize an imiricnse sum of money. 

With Herr Doem, who kindly superintended the arrangement of 
his pictures and curiosities, Mrs. Farmington was disgusted. He was 
dirty and cunning ; both his dirt and his cunningness were superficial 
and consequently easily seen. She expostulated with her son on the 
necessity of ridding the mansion of so disreputable a guest, but he, 
“ good easy man,” was so thoroughly under the thumb — the very dirty 
thumb — of his guest, that he was not only unwilling, but unable to get 
rid of him. The family solicitor did see through the character of Herr 
Doem and his doings. He, too, expostulated with his client, but finding 
his expostulations vain, shrugged his shoulders, and made his bills as 
long as he possibly could, taking care to pay himself out of the chop- 
pings and hevvings of the trees which his employer ordered him to cut 
down and sell by public auction or piivate contract. 

To ease his legal conscience of a weight of responsibility, he found 
it necessary to reveal to his employer's mother his opinion of wdiat must 
necessarily be the result of the imprudent proceedings of her son. 
Mrs. Farmington was so horrified by the pictuie designed and executed 
by her lawyer, that she found it necessary to call in the aid of her doc- 
tor. The doctor was, one would be Jed to imagine, in a conspiracy 
with the lawyer. He did not hesitate to add to the alarm of his patient^ 
but, as he felt her pulse, told her as a matter of chit-chat, that all the 
neighbourhood predicted the entire ruin of her son. 

Mrs. Farmington might have been ill, or she might not have been ill, 
previous to thi& communication. After she had received it she certainly 
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was very ill, and to the doctor’s surprise she died. He was very much 
annoyed, for he had not the slightest intention of losing so good a patient 
so soon. He was pounds out of pocket by it. He put down medicines 
and attendances” at a double rate of charge to all his |jatients, but he 
considered himself to be a loser. Herr Doeni attended the funeral, and 
was observed to grKi and chuckle at the fine oaks in the avenue as he 
returned from the church, into which his difl'erence of creed did not 
prevent him entering with his gooty kint batron,** 

Immediately after his mother’s decease, the squire, as he was now 
called, disposed of his chambers in the Albany, and took up his resi- 
dence entirely at the park. Instead of having Herr Doeiu as his only 
guest, he soon found himself surrounded by several others of the Jewish 
persuasion, all of them friends of his triend, and all of them equally 
skilled in procuring and furnishing specimens of painting, sculpture, 
and articles of vertu. 

With the neighbouring families, Edward Farmington, from his dislike 
to rural sports, had never been on intimate term<. Many of them, 
however, annoyed at seeing a young man made the prey of a set of 
sharpers, called upon him and expressed their opinions of his London 
acquaintances in plain language. Edward showed them his collection 
of paintings and antiques, and because they did not value them as he 
did himself, he set tliem clown as a set of rustic fouls — samples of 
Beotian obscurity. 

Farm after farm was mortgaged, if not sold. The Aslimoor coverts, 
— the favourite meets of the fox-hunters, were cut down and dis- 
posed of at per acre. The avenue — the finest in the county — was no 
longer an avenue. The stroke of the woodman’s axe fell heavily on the 
ears of the villagers of Ashmoor, who had walked and made love under 
the cover of the wide-spreading branches, as it descended on the 
gnarled trunks of the magnificent trees that for ages hud been the pride 
of the village. Herr Doem chuckled with delight as he nudged the 
elbow of one of his coadjutors, and told him “ every dree was down 
but de hollars,^' 

When the villagers of Ashmoor believed that the squire was ruined 
by the ‘‘ Liinnuners,” who were his constant and only guests, they were 
surprised to see a considerable number of north-countrymen arrive and 
inquire for lodgings, each of them being furnished with spades, mat- 
tocks, and other instruments peculiar lo navigators and excavators. 
Their surprise was not lessened when they were informed that these un- 
expected visitants had been engaged to dig a canal to carry off coal which 
someone of the squire’s guests had persuaded him would be found to 
exist on his estates, if he would but go to the expense of a few hundreds 
in boring for it. 

Soon after the commencement of the canal another set of men made 
their entree into the village of Ashmoor. Instead of spades *and pick- 
axes, they brought with them some immense overgrown gimlets. 
These were the instruments that were to penetrate the upper crust of the 
earth, and bring to light the matter for supplying light and heat to the 
neighbourhood in" the form of coal. An upright machine, called a 
triangle, was soon erected, and the immense auger set to work. Strata 
of loam, blue clay and black, chalk, sandstone, grit, and solid rock, 
were penetrated in succession. Th^ suggesting geologist kept up the 
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spiiits of the squire by telling him everything went on as he wished it, 
and that coal would eventually be found. 

The squire got more nervous and agitated every day. He entertained 
serious thoughts of giving up the digging of the canal, and the;search- 
ing for coal, for he found the expenses of labour wjjich he had to pro- 
vide for weekly a serious and almost insurmountable difficulty. 

Herr Doem and his friends — the conspirators — were determined to 
tvi\e his hopes of success and eventual prosperity. •The borers were 
pr^ered to carry little bits of coal in their pockets, and when«the squire 
ViSited the works, which he did daily, to drop a small bit in the hole, 
tnd bring it up in the auger. This was done successfully for three or 
four days, and the sejuire gave orders for j)ictures and statues with a 
liberality corresponding to his expected Increase of fuitune. One day 
he came so suddenly on the labourers, that one of them in his liaste 
dropped by mistake a portion of his dinner— a piece of brf*ad and 
cheese — into the hole instead of a piece of coal. When the auger came 
up and the squire anxionsly examined its contents, he certainly was 
surjnised to sec that one stratum of his estate consisted of bread and 
cheese. He examined it minutely and tasted it. He could nut doubt 
that it was bread and cheese of very good quality. He told the men that 
as he Cu.iri u'n! broad and cheese upon, or lather below the soil, he 
should not seek tor (oal, and that they might return to their respective 
homes. 

Thesqulie’s eyes were opened. In a few days Heir Docni and his 
friends were dimiissed. Kdward Farmington retired to the cimtinent. 
Ashmuor-paik, and Us “ splendid colh'Ction of paintings, sculptures, an- 
cient armour and recherche ai tides of vertu^'^ were olfered for sale. The 
piiiicipal purchaser was Heir Doem, who retiicd to his native village in 
Cjerrnany, having ruined his “ bation,’’ and made a very “ nislie ding 
of him.” He had played his cards so well that he rebought theaiiicles 
he had sold at about “ pounds for hundreds,” and had converted the 
“ dirty acres” into ready money, which had been remitted, as s(Jon as 
conveitcd, into Geimany. Herr Doem was soon afterwards converted 
himself into Baron Doem, and is now, if he still lives, looked upon as a 
very respectable specimen of the nobility of that country. 

All that remaimd to poor Edward Farmington after the sale of every 
thing, was some 15U/. per annum. As it is not necessary that he should 
ajipear upon the stage again in this our little drama, it may be as well 
to state tbdt he soon realized upon tins little security, and expended the 
proeeeds of the realization upon pictures which were not worth one 
quarter of the sum he gave for them. He brought them over to Eng- 
land, advertised them, and sold them. 

The disappointment occasioned by the low sum they produced 
brought on an attack of brain fever, and he who had been master of 
lands and hereditaments, perished miserably in a small garret in “ Bo- 
land”-street, (3xford-street, where he had been recommended to lodge 
by one of his former friends, an agent of Herr Doem. 

Of these events Mr. Matthew Scrawler was informed by Mr. Po- 
lisher, who came quite unexpectedly into the copying clerk’s office, 
dressed, not in the plain siiu If- brown livery of the Farmingtons, his 
usual wear, but in a plain suit of mourning. He soon explained the 
cause of this metamorphosis, and added that from the proceeds of his 
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savings he had purchased the little village alehouse, and intended to 
convert it into a respectable hotel under the attractive title of the Far- 
mington Arms, thus showing his gratitude and good taste at one and 
the sam^ time. 

Of Cha»les Fariijington Matthew had heard nothing for some time. 
Mr. Polisher could only tell him that he was still in the Peninsula, “ a 
fighting of the French but, soon after Mr. Polisher’s return to Ash- 
moor, Matthew s*A*w in one of the daily papers an account of the cap- 
tain’s marriage with the daughter of a brother officer. He communi- 
cated the interesting news to his wife and his two children, and drank 
health and prosperity to the newly-married couple in port wine, of 
which he felt justified on such a momentous occasion in tapping a 
quart bottle. 

The tide of time rolled on. Rumours of victory after victory achieved 
by British arms and British hearts reached the shores of England. 
The crowning event, the triumph at Waterloo and the utter ruin of 
Napoleon, reached the ears of Matthew as he sat at his desk fondly 
eyeing the progress of his son, now his clerk, through the partition rails 
which divided their desks. He sought eagerly for a paper containing 
a list of the killed and wounded, and to the detriment of public busi- 
ness, and the annoyance of the solicitors and clerks, read it caiefully 
through until he came to the name of Captain Charles Farmington, 
which was among the class of those severely but not mortally wounded. 
Matthew threw down bis pen, locked his desk, and left the office to 
communicate the sad tidings at home. How he found his way to 
Clerkenwell he could not tell, for the tears trickled or rather flowed from 
his eyes so freely as to impede his sight. 

He would gladly have gained further information on the subject of 
his friend's wounds, but he knew not where to apply for it. Thousands 
of our brave countrymen were dead, wounded, and dying. Amidst the 
general rejoicings in the victory gained, hundreds in their silent homes 
were weeping over the loss of fathers, brothers, husbands, lovers, and 
friends. The general illumination was accompanied by an almost ge- 
neral mourning. There was scarcely a house in which “ theie was not 
one dead.” It occurred to Matthew, at last, to write to Captain Farm- 
ington. He did so, and ascertaining that his regiment was with others 
in the neighbourhood of Brussels, he directed his letters thither. 

After two months anxious suspense he received an answer from Mrs. 
Farmington thanking him for his kind inquiries, and informing liim (hat 
though all danger was over, it would be necessary for her husband 
to remain for some months in Brussels, to recover from the cft’ects of a 
gun-shot wound which had shattered the bone of the right thigh. The 
other wound, a severe sabre cut over the right eye, she added, was al- 
ready healed, but had left a deep unseemly scar, which had sadly 
altered the captain’s appearance. She apologised for not having an- 
swered his inquiries sooner upon the plea of illness and subsequent 
weakness. The sight of her husband’s mutilated body, added to the 
intensity of her excitement while the battle raged, and reports of fai- 
lure and defeat reached her ears, brought on premature labour. With 
great difficulty the lives of herself and her infant son were saved. She 
had only the services of compassionate females around her to depend 
upon — every surgeon was with the army, engaged with the wounded 
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and the dying*. In a postscript, which seemed to be more studied and 
more carefully, and, as it were, more reluctantly written than the letter 
itself, was a request that if Mr. Scrawler could conveniently spare the 
loan of 50/. for a few months, he would do so, as it would b^of great 
service, their expenses being very heavy and the ^captain Slaving now 
nothing but his pay to rely upon. 

Matthew was in his office when this letter arrived. He read it partly* 
through, and then forcing his way, with tearful eyesf through the crowd 
of solicitors who were waiting for warrants, and other documents, he 
rushed into the master’s private room, which happened to.be vacant. 
There he read it carefully over. The scene it brought vividly before 
his eyes was melancholy in the extreme. He saw an ill-furnished room 
jn a foreign land, devoid of all English comforts and even necessaries ; 
the mutilated, disfigured body of the fine young officer, whom he had 
last seen in all the pride of manly beauty, lay stretched upon a couch, 
while the delicate person of the young wife and recent mother, with the 
weakly infant at her breast, reclined by his side, unable though wishing to 
render him those services which none but the hand of love can render 
effectually. In addition to these miseries, Matthew pictured to himself 
the want of proper attendants, proper food and medicines, the result of 
the waut oi in(vj\s for procuring them. He was aroused from the re- 
verie into which these sad thoughts had plunged him by the entrance of 
Master Snug, who kindly pardoned the intrusion of his clerk into his 
private apartment, when the cause of it was explained to him. He did 
more. He released his clerk from the duties of his office for the day, 
and begged him to draw upon his banker for the 50/,, if it were incon- 
venient for him to comply with his wounded friend’s wishes, out of his 
own limited resources Matthew availed himself of the leave of ab- 
sence, but declined the offer of the loan with thanks and eyes beaming 
with gratitude for his patron’s kindness. He hurried into the city, and 
shortly placed a bank post-bill for 100/. double the amount required, ia 
the hands of the agent through whom he had been requested to remit 
it. 

A few days brought an acknowledgment of its having been safely re- 
ceived. To say that this acknowledgment was couched in grateful 
terms would be but a weak description of it. The supply had arrived 
at a moment when their resources had nearly failed them, and when we 
know that a vvonian’s heart conceived — a wife, a mother, indited the 
terms in which their thanks ^^cre to be conveyed to the kind and 
humble friend wlio had relieved their necessities, we cannot doubt for a 
moment that the kind and humble friend was more than satisfied that 
his kindness was appreciated. 

Gratified and delighted as Matthew was at the reception of this 
letter from Mrs. Farmington, the short postscript attached to it gratified 
him still more. Is was a mere “ thank you, my kind friend,” in an 
almost illegible scrawl, but that was in the handwriting of his former 
playmate — the son of his pationess, Charles Farmington. 

Matthew felt that be, the poor charity-boy — he w'ho had worn the 
livery of the charity-school — who had travelled up to London on the 
bounty of a kind lady, had by patient industry, and a well-directed use 
of her judicious liberality been enabled to repay, in some degree, the 
kindnesses bestowed upon him in his youth. And Matthew felt a justi- 
fiable pride within his bosom. 
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THE^AUTIIOR OF ‘‘ IIATTLIN THE REEFER,” 

“ homeward bound,” &C. 

Just before the Regency devolved upon the Prince of Wales, after- 
wards George IV., there seemed to be a sort of struggle going forward 
between ths^t numerous body who lived by forgery in all its ramifications, 
and the commercial classes; and much ink and much blood were shed in 
the contest. Those who had to pay for the waste of a few drops of 
black fluid with young and healthy lives, might be deemed to be fight- 
ing at a great disadvantage, yet they fought on and swung by dozens, 
and the extermination of individuals only increased the magnitude of 
the band. Authority grew callous and angry, and placing Justice 
with her bared sword on the judgment-seat, oidered Mercy out of the 
court. The more certainly that convictions followed forgeries, did death 
ensue upon convictions. 

At this time there lived a Jew salesman at Portsmouth in very flou- 
rishing circumstances. He had a handsome villa at a very romantic 
village dn the road to Winchester. He banked with the principal 
banker in his own neiahbourhood, and though he did not keep his car- 
riage, it was the boast of himself and liis family that he could if he 
chose. His place of business in Poitsmouth was, however, of the 
meanest and most sordid description. The windows of his shop or 
warehouse w’ere incrusled with the undisturbed dust of years, and 
consequently its exterior w'as remarkablvj and we believe intentionally, 
obscure. A little degree of darkness proves very serviceable when one 
has to sell second-hand clothes ‘‘that wash boltersh than new.” 

Moses Myers dealt in everything that could and could nut possibly 
be required by the seamen, his principal customers .\ll articles, from 
the most expensi\e sextant down to tlie cheapest tobacco-stopper, from 
the gold and jewelled watch to the pinchbei k ornaments for Poll of the 
Common-Hard, were to be found in his emporium. Slops and all man- 
ner of nautical habiliments, impeded his doorway and loaded his 
counters. Yes, Moses was the sailor’s factotum. When Jack was 
alive, Moses would obligingly supply ITlm with everything for a “ con- 
siderashun when present, he loaded him with the most servile civility; 
when absent he sought to be his agent — when dead, his executor. Moses 
was also a great dabbler and dealer in powers of attorney, and mariners* 
wills. He throve accordingly. Sometimes a poor broken-down wo- 
man, in faded widow’s weeds, would be seen hanging about bis shop, 
her features pinched by famine, and even with despair. If admitted to 
an audience by Moses, everything seemed apparently fair and legal : 
there were seals, and parchment, and signatures, such as “ Thomas 
Bowling,” scra^wlcd over an amazingly bioad space, or “ Tiiomas Bowl- 
ing, his X,” or anybody else’s, all very duly witnessed. If all this 
attorneyed and imposing pomp and circumstance of parchment awed 
not the bereaved wife into acquiescence, and sHenced not her clamours, 
the indignant and wronged virtue of Moses Myers assumed a very 
high tone, and she was handed over to the tender mercies of his eldest 
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Bon, Aaron Gent, one &c. &c., that is to say, a sharp-practice lawyer, 
who always drew up and generally witnessed all the wills and powers of 
attorney in favour of his respectable father. 

But little was the sensation Created in Portsmouth by these infre^ 
quent explosions, Moses knew how fatal they must proven ib his re- 
putation, so he was always careful to anticipatS them when appre- 
hended, and to hush them up when they actually Occurred, He \^as , 
an elderly, fat, well-shaven man, very plausible inh^^ address, and had 
a great deal more of sea-slang than Jack himself. Did a . blue-jacket 
pass his door, it was with him, “ What cheer, messmate V* and if not a 
very seedy looking blue-jacket indeed, the hail was accompanied by an 
invitation to the said newly-invested messmate, “ to bear up, come to an 
anchor, and freshen his hawse.*' 

These were very captivating manners to a thirsty sailor, and over the 
grog he pronounced the inviter the least of a Jew of all the seed of the 
patriarchs. Strong grog, long credit, and plenty of soft soap down 
Jack’s backbone, and Moses was pronounced a jewel of a Jew. 

Myers, “ like Japhet, the judge of Israel, had one daughter, and she 
was surpassing fair.*’ But we will not speak of her just now, mingled 
up with forgeries, rum-and- water, and “old do’.** We will merely 
say that s'lp wn'^ named Dinah. 

We have liefue stated that Moses Myers begat Aaron, and we go on 
to state that Aaron, by the means of his indentures, and five hundred 
pounds premium, begat a very active and acute lawyer, in his own 
person, eminently qualified to spoil the Gentiles, and particularly those 
“ who go down in si.ipson the mighty waters.” Whilst he was com- 
pleting his ^apprenticeship, the hero of our short story first got ac- 
quainted with the Hebrew family, and strangely enough the yarn of his 
life (shore- going folks would call it the thread) became inseparably 
intermingled with theirs. 

Edmund Desboiough was the son of a yeoman in good circum- 
stances, could trace hack his family for several generations, and who 
possessed no small share of that straightforward English independence 
which was called by his superiors insolence, and by his inferiors upstart 
pride. His son Edmund, in Nery early youth, so early that we blush to 
mention it, got entangled with a woman thrice his age, in what is 
foolishly called a love-affair. The woman had great capacity of oath, 
and the surrounding squires and ipagistrates were much amused at the 
idea of the boy-father, and some of them were basely gratified at this op- 
portunity of mortifying Giles Desborough, for the said sturdy Giles rode 
better horseflesh than most of them, and wmuld neither sell nor give 
away a favourite hound or hunter when any of his aristocratic neigh- 
bours condescended to require it. 

In order to avoid all the talk and disgrace of this awkward affair, 
Giles resolved to send Edmund, who was nothing loath, to sea for a 
short trip up the Mediterranean with a friendly skipper. It proved 
to be an unfortunately long one. Edmund was pressed, and drafted from 
one man-of-war to another until he had visited most places on the face 
of the waters, and fought his country’s battles in many of them. 
During this time old Giles broke his neck by riding an ill-broken horse 
at a fox-chase against the whippers-in of the pack, and the rector of the 
parish. Every one then discovered what an honest neighbour and 

Jan, — VOL. Lxiv. >'o. ccliii. ^ 
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excellent companion he had lost. Edmund elder and only brother in- 
herited all Giles’s estate and wealth. When, after ten years* absence, 
Edmund returned to his paternal home, instead of the fatted calf being 
killed to welcome him, he was only offered the cold shoulder of a man, 
and that \nj%n the only living relation he had on earth. 

So Edmund took *ap his bundle, ''and literally ‘‘ cut his stick,” from 
the blackthorn hedge that bounded the property he once was taught 
he would equally possess with his brother. This was a trespass, cer- 
tainly, but one that will surely be forgiven him, since he forgave his 
brother his avarice and his hardness of heart. Equally flush of money 
and indign&tion, the young sailor returned to Portsmouth. He had a 
long-service ticket of leave in his pocket, of which more than three 
weeks were unexpired, and with a sort of ferocious feeling of indepen- 
dence, one beautiful summer’s eve, he found himself near the door of 
MosPi^ Myers. The oily-visaged Hebrew was at his usual stand, and 
when Edmund approached him there was the accustomed wily smile on 
his countenance, accompanied by the usual “ What cheer, mess- 
mate ?” 

“ Very poor,” said Edmund, surveying his accostcr with a glance 
that displayed as much contempt as his extreme goodnature would 
admit of. “ The ship has tumbled overboard, and the marines won’t 
go in the boat to pick her up, so they’ve cut adiift the main hatchway, 
hoisted the pig ballast fora jury-jib spanker, and gone in chase.” 

“ Ah, you’re a vag ! ash the quarter-mashter said to the dog- 
vane, can’t you be still till I seesli bow the vind blowsh,” replied 
Moses to the seaman’s banter. “ A south-veshta vind in the bread- 
bag ; ish’t it so, my hearty ?” 

“ Not a bit of it, Nabacliasneazer. Do you hear how the rhino 
rattles?” said Edmund, slapping his trousers-pocket. “ Ah, I see you 
do, for your mouth waters like a hungry dog’s at the sight of a hog- 
pudding.” 

Ah, my good friend,” said Moses, rubbing bis hands cheerfully, 

‘‘ you musht come in vid me and freshen your hawsh,” 

But who stands cook ? I’ll be tinkered if I do,” said Edmund. 

“ Vy, my good friend, I invitesh you as my guest. You shall tell me 
all about your cuttingsh-outs, and your fights in big ships, and your 
prize-money and so fortsh.” 

“ Ah, prize-money ! Heave a-head, old joker, or shall I take you in 
low by the beard ! Why, Moses, by the holy, what have you done 
with your beard ? You shave too close, Moses.” 

And thus with rude and unmannered hustling did Edmund hurry the 
Jew through his shop into his back parlour, and then as they tumbled 
into the apartment together, suddenly the boisterous seaman remained 
motionless, as if struck into the figure-head of Silence. It was not the 
abrupt transition from the gloomy and close shop into a light and airy 
place, nor the comparative splendour of the room itself, nor the fra- 
grance of the small but well-slocked garden into which the windows of 
that room opened, that thus, for more than a moment, paralyzed the 
honest sailor. When the short stupefaction of astonishment had passed 
off, he seemed to have changed his nature ; he was no longer the 
rough devil-may-care tarpaulin. He assumed, or rather resumed, a 
courteous manliness, and with a grace that makes humility its greatest 
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pride, he bowed lowly, as if unexpectedly ushered into the presence of 
confessed majesty. The object was worthy of that quiet, yet intense 
adoration. It was the Jew’s daughter, Dinah. 

Yes ! at that moment ten years of Edmund's life were rolled back, 
he was the rollicking tar no more, but the polished head scji^dlar of the 
grammar-school, where he had associated with*the high-born, and 
where, to satisfy paternal pride, he had been taught all those grates 
and accomplishments which dignify whilst they embellish society. He 
could then have spoken his long-neglected Latin, and the. almost for- 
gotten Greek trembled upon his tongue. lie lifted his revering eyes 
from the beauty before him, and turning to her father, and with all the 
urbanity and much more than the sincerity of a lord in waiting, he as- 
sured the Jew that, “On no consideraMon would he intrude upon the 
young lady’s privacy.” 

The tones and the grace of manner with which this was uttered — 
the words were so softly spoken, yet so distinctly enunciated, that Moses 
Myers was taken flat aback. He said so himself, and plainly asked 
Desborough “ Vash he a shentleman vat wash come to masquerade ?” 

“ No, Mr. Myers,” said the sailor proudly, “ I am not;” and then 
bowing respectfully to the lady, “ and till this moment 1 never wished 
to be. ^ thing more than the captain of the foretop of his Ma- 

jest , *3 sinp the Indent.” 

Rut the Jew was incredulous even beyond the incredulity of his race, 
and continued to persecute Edmund by all manner of pertinent and 
imp rtinent quest luns, and at length came to this conclusion so very 
flattcTing to the wIkJc body of naval officers — 

“ Well, mishter, if you’re not a shentleman, you must be an offisher 
in dishguise.” 

And what was Dinah Myers ^ She was a beautiful, a solemn mystery. 
She had two existences ; one, that of the everyday world — and her 
everyday world was a sordid and almost a base one — and another to- 
tally devoted to the lofty and vague aspirations of her people. She 
was well versed in Hebrew, and had plunged deeply into the ambitious 
writings of the Rabbi. She had a smattering, and a smattering only, 
of Christian acc^^mplishments. She sang sweetly, knew a little of 
music, a little of drawing, a little of French, and a few words of 
Italian ; but her dancing was inimitably superior to and totally unlike 
anything taught in the provincial schools to which she had access. She 
was tawdrily and somewhat slovenly dressed in the mornings — most 
richly and tastefully in the evenings, and then she wore a profusion of 
the most costly jewels, her fingers were enveloped in a blaze of dia- 
monds, and above all she kept her hands scrupulously clean, a rare 
virtue in a Jewess. 

And her person ? It was majestic in loveliness, and her countenance 
was radiant with that profound and mystic beauty born of the East or of 
Paradise itself. There are but two or three like her in a whole Hebrew 
nation, of whom the rest of the daughters of Israel seem to have been 
spoiled to make wonders of perfection ; and Dinah Myers was one of the 
most wonderful of these. She knew herself destined to be the bride of 
one of the youthful heads of her tribe; and that she might go worthily 
dowered to her future lord she disdained not any of the toils, and, we 
are compelled to say, some of the wiles, that might help to enrich her. 
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Her singular beauty was most attractive to her father's business, and 
though she would not drink in the presence of the Gentile mariner, she 
hesitated not to mix his grog, and with a gracious smile to present it to 
him with her own hand. She saw nothing degrading in all this, it was 
the trial tfirpugh which she had to pass in order to achieve some glo- 
rious yet indefinite end. The notions of the Hebrews are not ours, 
nor' is ours their morality. We understand them not, nor do they un- 
derstand themselvof^ further than that they are driven forward by a 
mighty and supernatural impulse. The modern may be expiating the 
crimes of the ancient race, or they may be the instruments of regene- 
ration for all mankind. 

As Dinah’s father and Edmund entered the parlour, she had made up 
her business-smile half-cordial and half-satirical, and was just in the 
act of placing the day-book on the table near the case-bottle of rum, 
for she thought that there was another victim entangled in the 
net. She was as much astonished as the sailor. The very opposite to 
herself in the style of his beauty,' he was nearly as pci feet. The 
complexion fair to brilliancy, but rendered manly by sun-freckles; the 
ruddy colour, the broad shoulders, and the curling flaxen hair, all de- 
noted his Saxon lineage. His smile was bewitchingly sweet ; and then 
the sudden change in his deportment. Yes, Dinah was wonderfully 
struck — with love at first sight ? Oh no, not a taint of it. The Jew 
slopseller’s daughter would have then contemned an alliance with a 
Gentile prince. Her sentiments towards Desborough were respect, ad- 
miration, and wonder. 

“ Veil, Dinah, dearish," said Moses Myers, “ you shall get the grogs 
for my friend, the sailor who vash no shenticman.” 

With a heightened colour, the lady replaced the day-book on the 
shelf, and then retired, but returned immediately, accompanied by one 
of the dirtiest of Christians, a female slavey of all-work, who, under her 
directions, removed the bottle of rum, and substituted for it red and 
white wine, with biscinls. It was a silent compliment to the sailor, and 
as such he felt it deeply. 

“ Ah ! ’tish well, Dinah,” said Myers, a little surprised, “ mine goot 
friend may be the shentleman out for a lark after all — so 1 say ’tibh 
veil.” 

“ I tell you, Mr. Myers, I am no gentleman — I am no officer. Look, 
lady,” continued Edmund, extending his hands to Dinah, “ look at 
these rough and disfiguied hands; condescend to touch these horny 
palms — revolting to the sight and ungrateful to the feeling — become 
so, in order that beauty like yours, madam, may sleep in peace and 
bloom in security.” 

Desborough’s rough hands lingered on the velvetty palms, and the 
rosy and jewelled fingers of the Jewess, a moment longer tlian was 
necessary. It was quite Jong enough, however, to turn the whole cur- 
rent of the .sailor’s life. He trembled through all his limbs, and his 
features strangely quivered. 

It was enough. He had cast his soul down before the beauty, and 
worshipped. 

“ He, this well-favoured youth is certainly not a gentleman, father, in 
your sense of the word. He may be something better,” was Dinah’s 
reply. 
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It is not our purpose now to dilate on the intimacy which hencefor- 
ward took place between the sailor and the Jew’s family. The foretop- 
man loved the Jewess with a vehemence nearly approaching to in- 
sanity. She conducted herself delicately, respectfully, and at the same 
time coldly towards him. The father, on the contrary, whii^tf Edmund's 
money lasted, and it was a very considerable sunS, warmly encouraged 
all his visits. • ^ 

Edmund enjoyed an intense pleasure in visiting iit Myers’s country- 
mansion in plain clothes, and in enacting the private gentleman. 
Everything of course was purchased of the Jew ; but of jewellery so 
acquired, none of it could the enamoured seaman force upon the young 
lady. The father, however, very kindly relieved him of it, promising 
to find the opportunity of prevailing on his daughter to accept it. Ed- 
mund Desburough was very grateful. 

The money is all spent. The Jew looks cold, and the Jew’s daugliter 
sorro\'l‘ul; and, for the first time, somewhat kind. Edmund’s aieam 
was not out ; for knowing it was but a dream, he intended to dream on 
for the rest of liis life. When he took his leave of the lady, she said 
to liim, 

“Edmund, we had better part for ever; I sorrow ever to have 
met ;>.nu * .n \er thought to imvc said so much to a mere Chi is- 

tian.” 

De>borough had made rapid work of it. His heart was eone in a 
moment, and his pay and ])iize-money in less than lliree weeks. Ho 
doerned that he Innl spent his two hiindied and filly pounds giorionsly. 
Under a feigned name he had been ciidctlng the gentleman and the 
lover; in the latter chaiacter there was nothing feigned. His ship was 
still moored at Spithead, so he went on board to live on memoiy — 
flour flints, and salt junk. 

Fur three years we must leave him to lay out on the weather yard- 
arm, to liaul out the caiing of the foie topsail; and then there ensued 
a tremendous fight vvith a line-of-baltle ship, more than physically equal 
to his own ship, the Trident. The loss on each side was teinble. 
After the nclion had commenced it fell calm, the two ships lying 
alongside of eacli other, but at too great a distance for either merci- 
fully to put an end to the slaughter by board. ng. Every shot told, 
and the decks became pert’ect shambles. The English conquered, and 
Edmund did great and heroic service. His superior education and his 
general excellent deportment had previously won the appiobalion of 
Ills captain and oflicers, and after the engagement he was made a gen- 
tleman in rank, being promoted to the quaiterdeck as mastci’s- 
matc. 

By some clerical error he was in the official account forwarded to the 
Admiralty returned among the killed. When this was gazetted, Aaron 
Myers, the son v f Moses, had been two years turned out to prey upon 
the world, a full-fledged attorney, with strong, sharp, and large claws, 
and a corresponding beak. 

Aaron was altogether an improvement upon Moses in his style of 
living. He sported a gig, and that sort of animal now known under 
the designation of a “ ti^er.” Agencies multiplied, he must have been 
the most powerful of attorneys, if we may judge by the number of 
powers of attorney in his possesion, and lie might have been held to be 
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almost the universal executor and residuary legatee of the foremast 
men in the navy, who were in the habit of visiting Portsmouth. 

Although Aaron had never seen, he had heard much of the gentle- 
man-sailof. When the gazetted intelligence of Edmund Desborough's 
death reachr^d home^^ Moses and Aaron were closeted together for 
some hours in privacy. The superb Dinah sought also the solitude of 
#her own chamber. She mourned the untimely fate of the gallant 
youth with an incr^sed bitterness since she had recently seen the man 
to whom she. was betrothed, the only son of a rich German Jew banker 
and capitalist. Then much, very much of her visionary fabric tottered 
into ruins. 

Moses and Aaron found themselves on very safe ground, and as this 
ground was of their own creating, no wonder when they looked about 
it they found two properly-attested documents, signed and scaled by 
“ the goot yoyth who wash so fond of Dinash/' a will entirely in her 
favour, and a power-of-attorney in that of Moses Myers. 

Moses, himself, had a little document of his own, a short, but a 
tremendously heavy bill against Edmund Desboroiigh, for ajjocryphal 
necessaries furnished to him at imaginary times. This was a little too 
bad, as it was robbing his own daughter of wealth that she had no 
right to possess. 

At all this, the few persons to whose knowledge it came, felt no sur- 
prise ; for Edmund’s romantic attachment to the Jewess was well 
known, as, so far from making a secret of it, he made it a subject of 
boast and glory. 

After a clue and decent time, Aaron Myers went up to London, and 
he was most agreeably surprised to find from the ship’s agent that 
Desborough’s share of prize-money was very great indeed. His pay 
also amounted to a considerable sum. i^ll self-complacency and hila- 
rity, he then hastened to the Navy-office, and there he was nearly 
struck dead by hearing the astounding news that Edmund Desboroiigh 
was limnrj — had not even been wounded — that the very next despatches 
from the captain of the Trident had corrected the mistake of the erro- 
neous return. 

Aaron’s confusion excited the notice and the suspicions of the 
clerks. Rumours had got abroad, complaints of informalities among 
Jew attorneys at seaport towns had become too loud and too’ common, 
and Aaron himself was not in the best odour among the officials. So 
two of the principals were sent for, and he was very civilly told that 
Edmund Desborough would be written to concerning the power of the 
attorney, and in the mean time they felt it their duty to impound that 
document and the will also. 

The Hebrew race are not remarkable either for physical or moral 
courage, except when under the influence of fanaticism. All the 
young lawyer’s energies were prostrated. Alive only in his most hor- 
rible fears, he returned to Portsmouth, and the meeting between the 
father and son was horrible. They recriminated ; they quarrelled ; 
they seized each ‘other by the throat. This violent struggle, and their 
vociferations, brought Dinah Myers to pacify them. They accused 
each other, and in a moment, she knew all.. She wrung her hands 
'with anguish, and then bowed down her head with shame. 

The ikther was the 6rst to grow calm. He consoled himself with 
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the reflection that he was safe, as he had neither forged nor uttered the 
unfortunate instruments. Prudence then whispered her counsels, and 
it was determined to hush up the matter and prepare for the next 
events. 

Dinah advised her brother immediately to Igave the •country, for 
they were hanging three or four every week fur the crime which he 
had committed. But the young man was j)aralyzcd. He temporized 
and lingered, hoped and despaired, yet did notliing but increase his 
peril. One day, in utter despondence he would roam alone, with his 
head hanging over his breast, through the lonely fields and the unfre- 
quented lanes: and the next, dressed in far more tlian even a Jc\\ish 
idea of the blaze of fashion warranted, he would be seen driving in his 
, gig through the principal streets of Portsmouth, with a strange and 
wild air of bravado. 

He had friends on the watch ; the n<'ws came that he had not a mo- 
ment to lose — that there was but a few miles* distance between him 
and the Bow-street runners, and that the gates of the town were 
watched by civilians as well as by the military. 

He divested his face of its exuberance of raven black hair — hair of 
which 'v.(s so proud — dressed' himself at all points like a seaman 
sei'^hig beiuio »!'e mast, and in an houi after was found dancing at one 
of the sailor’s hi/ps in a low public-house, and treating everybody. 

That soon happened on which he had confidently calculated. With 
some more he was impressed, and conveyed on board the Theseus, 
which ship sailed r xt morning. He was now perfectly safe lor a time. 
He had vanished from Poitsmouth like a wreath of mist before the 
sun. The Bow-street officers were thrown out, and very much were 
these acute gentlemen astonished. It w'as believed that Aaron Myers 
had committed suicide by throwing himself into the sea, and that his 
body had been washed down channel by the tide. 

We must now return to Edmund Desborough, whom w’e have last 
mentioned when he was promoted to the quarterdeck. It is not a 
pleasant thing to have to command your old messmates and companions. 
This was felt by Mr. Desborough as well as by his biolhcr officers, so 
he was soon drafted on board the very Theseus which contained the 
sea-lawyer Aaron, which frigate touched at Rio Janeiro on her way to 
the East Indies. 

Aaron had shipped a purser’s name — it was John Smith of course. 
Most of the men in the nav) who have made their escape from the 
civil powers, call themselves John Smith. 

Now the new master’s- mate, Mr. Desborough, knew nothing of 
John Smith, and the person of Aaron Myers he had never seen : but 
Aaron Myers, though he did not expect to sec a gentleman and an 
officer in the person of Edmund Desborough, knew Edmund Desbo- 
rough at once, from his name and from the ship which he had just left, 
to be the person whom he had so considerately saved the trouble of 
making his will ; and he quailed exceedingly. 

Neither the burly boatswain’s-mates, nor the stern ship’s-corporal, nor 
the taut first lieutenant, could make anything sailor-wise of the soi- 
disant John Smith. IJe gave law for everything, if told to jump 
and do anything quick, he would turn round and show cause against 
the motion. He would enter his plea against anything he did not like,. 
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and was soon known throughout the ship as the sea-lawyer.” The 
captain used to complain that he could never flog him with any com- 
fort, for at every stroke of his three or four dozen, he would urge a 
staying of proceedings, offer bail, or claim his right to traverse until 
the next sessions. Tjie getting out of him anything like a seaman’s 
duty, or even a lubber’s labour was out of the question. He shammed 
JSts, 'and thus escaped being sent aloft — and it was just as easy to make 
a cat put her paw inscold water, as to get him to handle the tar-bucket, 
or make him dirty his long bony fingers. 

The king had a very bad bargain in John Smith. The fellow’s work 
and sei vices did not pay for the cats and rope’s-ends worn out upon 
his back, and yet nothing could stop his tongue. His gift of the gab 
was a perpetual annoyance to all who came near him ; in fact, he was a 
general nuisance — yet he was always chattel ing like a monkey, and 
like a monkey, “ he got more kicks than hdll’pence.” 

A volume would not contain the droll anecdotes to which the “ sea- 
lawyer’s” proceedings gave rise. When his shipmates were in a good 
humour, he was the butt with which they were most pleased to make 
merry ; when ill-tempered the article to he cuffed and kicked — he 
afforded them a much better vent for the spleen than the most orthodox 
fit of swearing. 

Aaron, whenever he came near Mr. Deshoroiigh, did not fail to eye 
the man who held his life in his hands, with awe and terrible flight ; 
and yet be was always seeking occasion to gaze upon him. it was a 
fascination to the poor Jew. 

Edmund Deshorough, in his turn, began to notice the man who was 
perpetually stealing at him awe-stiuck looks. He soon found some 
resemblance between the sallow and haggard sea-lawyer” and his 
resplendent lady-love. There were the same heroic cast of counte- 
nance, but shockingly debased — the same black, large, and lustrous 
eyes. And there was, too, something in his speech — a very faint echo 
—that reminded him of the mellow harmony of his Oriental beauty. 
And then the poor Jew looked ill, and wui’ully iinliappy, and thus llie 
generous Desboiougli was impciceptil)ly drawn towards him, and he 
noticed him kindly, and interfered for him, and put him to lighter 
work : and, at last, began in a manner to protect him. 

Aaron was so much encouraged by tlie generous conduct of the 
handsome inaster’s-.mate, that he had resolved to confide to him every- 
thing, and begging for his life, to throw himself on his mercy; but his 
cowardice spoilt all. Before he could find the opportunity to make 
his confession, the Theseus fell in with a French frigate, and a well- 
contested action ensued, during which Aaron Myeis fled howling from 
his gun, and hid himself in the ship’s copper — where the poltroon, who 
knew it not, was quite as much exposed to the enemy’s shot as in any 
other part of the vessel. 

This was too much to be overlooked. The captain had determined 
to bring him to a court-martial — and had he done so, the “ sea-lawyer” 
would most certaiuly have been hung at the yard-arm, or have died 
under the punishment of being flogged through the fleet. Of course 
be was put in irons, and allowed to communicate with no one. 

Indeed, for some days, he excited but little attention, all hands 
being fully employed repairing damages, and in refitting the prize. 
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When the Theseus neared the port, his agony became frantic ; and at 
length he came to the resolution of flinging himself on the mercy and 
the influence of the man whom he had so deeply injured. He wrote a 
letter to Mr. Desborough, which was given to him by thf Gentry, in 
which he besought him to intercede for his life Tor the sake of his 
sister. 

But the lost Jew could not understand any sjntirnent that was 
purely disinterested and generous. He thus reasoned witli.himself : 

“ If I tell him that 1 have endeavoured to rob him of his money, and 
that I have forged his name, his heart will be hardened against me, 
and I shall never be forgiven.” 

When Edmund received the culprit’s letter, all his love — love? — it 
./as something more — it was his mental existence and identity, at once 
impelled him to seek the captain, and to intercede as he would have 
done to his God, for mercy for the unfortunate Jew. 

iVlany reasons made his cornmanding-oflicer not disinclined to favour 
his suit. He was a humane man, in good humour witli himself and all 
the world on account of his recent victory; and he was exceedingly 
axerse to tarnish th.tt victory by tiying one of liis ow^n men for cow- 
ardice, and ’n way loading his conscience with an execution. At 
all ti’c'.es, a couri-maitial that most probably may end in deaih, is a 
very unpleasant occurrence. • Cowaidice is ccrlainlv a fault that 
justice ought haidly to punish at all ; for it is as involuntary a defect as 
if a man were bom lame, and yet stern expediency must always de- 
mand for it the furfo.L of a life; for were it passed over with impunity, 
but few who have uolliing to fight fur would fight at all, and thus the 
defence of nations and communities be left in a most precarious state. 

“ Let the daslaid Jew escape,” replied the captain to Desborough’s 
pathetic appeal. “ Mind, Mr. Desborough 1 we are upon honour, 
^ou may contiivc it with the surgeon.” 

It was contrived, and the night after ti c ship had chopped her an- 
chor. there w'as no prisoner in irons on the half deck. Tht'y said tliat, 
being lelcased to go to the doctor's, he had jumped througli the main- 
deck poit-liole, and thus Aaron M\crs a second time escaped by the 
means of the re| oit of having drowmed himself. His disappearance 
excited neither sen'>ation iior renraik beyond a passing word, that, for 
once the sea-lawyer had done well, and that everybody was glad to be 
rid of him. 

For this late action Desborougli received an acting order as lieu- 
tenant. In the mean time it must not be forgotten that a letter of in- 
quiry from the Navy Board w^^s pursuing him from ship to ship nearly 
all over the world. It never found him however. 

Aaron Myers, after uiideigoing hardships and piivations that it never 
could be supposed lie could have borne and survived, disfiguicd by ac- 
cident, and so altered by sufierings and climate, that neither h;s father 
nor sister could have recognised him, at length found his w'ay to Ports- 
mouth, and a retreat in the paternal home. 

According to our notions of justice in the present day, he had al- 
ready more than expiated the ciime which he had committed. The 
former spruce attorney was-now employed as a menial in his father’s 
house^and was compelled, at due intervals, to exchange the blue-bag 
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of the attorney for the dirty, dingy sack, which contained those par- 
ticular “ old cloV* which were to be made appear “ much better ash 
new.” 

Bad as\wis our Hebrew, he had the grace to tell his father and sister 
in what manner he* had been indebted for his life to Edmund Des- 
bofough, Moses did not seem much struck with the extent of the 
obligation done tOf,him personallv, but contented himself with saying, 
‘‘ Twas a good shentleman sailor, and a well-favoured youth.” 

On Dinah,' who made no remark on the subject, the effect was great 
and permanent. For some time, to use a not very orthodox expression, 
her mind had gradually become, to a great degree, unjudaized. Her 
moral views had changed, her eniluisiasin had abated, and she ceased to 
dream of one day being as a princess in the lands of the Ea^^t. As 
her thoughts deserted these glowing prospects, they reverted with much 
force to the handsome gentleman sailor. She confessed to herself that, 
had he been an Israelite, just such a man she would have selected for 
her husband. 

The scene is again in the Jew’s pleasant back-parloiir. Ragged, 
jaded, and decrepit, though so young, Aaron has flung his bag of abo- 
minations on the floor; Dinah has tendered him wine, which with his 
hand he has even resentfully put back. 

“ It is not wine I want. Money, money, money. Father, blessed 
father! out of your immense wealth give me but ten thousand pounds, 
and let me depart from this accursed country, where my life is not safe, 
even for an hour. Plead for me, Dinah. Only ten thousand pounds. 
Good father, think how much of it I have assisted you to get.” 

‘‘Ten thoushand ! — you vash vait, Aaron, till 1 diech.” 

“ *Tis 1 who will die — swing — hang. Do you hear that, father ? 
Let it be five then. By the Almighty whose people we arc, spare me 
but five !” 

“ No, I have views and occashuns — you shall vait, my good son. 
Ve shall all go to Sharmany next year; and vhen Dinah is married, ve 
shall all be shentlemens. I must give great doweries vid Dinah. 
Carry the pag a liltlesh vile more, and keep the patch more over vun 
eye.” 

“ Only one thousand, father, for the sake of my departed mo- 
ther!” 

“ No, not vun hundred, nor vun fifty.” 

And then Dinah went on her knees, and begged to sacrifice all her 
hopes, all her portion, to favour the escape of her wretched brother; 
and in the midst of her most pathetic entreaties, the door opened, and 
in the full uniform of a lieutenant, improved in manly beauty, Edmund 
Desborough entered. Aaron in a moment flung himself in a corner of 
the room, and covered himself with dirty clothes, and the old rags 
which he had just collected. The father at first knew not the young 
officer, but Dinah — her heart recognised him immediately. With 
all her stateliness, she turned very pale, nor could she repress her 
tears- 

“ My old friend — my beautiful companion,” said Edmund, shaking 
the father’s hand heartily and leaving it, and then seizing that of Dinah, 
which he did not so readily relinquish. Here 1 am, a gentleman at 
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last. I have just landed — I have not a quarter of an hour to spare— 
I am away up to London to the Navy-office. I have just received a 
very strange letter from the big-wigs — something about some rascals 
having forged my will and power of attorney. I’ll see you again the 
moment I return."' 

He had thus proceeded, when his attention was caught by a low groan, 
from where he could not discover, and the n Moses Myers turned pale 
as death, his knees knocked together, and he sank half lifeless into a 
chair. His surprise at all this was nothing to that which' completely 
overcame him when Dinah, the proud and reserved Dinah, starting up, 
flung herself into his arms, and shrieked out, 

Edmund ! dear Edmund ! for the ^ove of our common God, go 
i ot!” 

For the first time in his life the young officer held in his arms that 
wonderful combination of beauties, of which, only to dream, had been 
his most ecstatic bliss. He was not at all eager to terminate this unex-< 
pected rapture, when there was another demand on his amazement. 
The heap of “ old elo" ” became agitated, and the mountain of rags 
produced not a mouse, but Aaron Myers, who crawled on the floor to 
Edmund . , » ^' ' i.ingly embraced his ft*et. 

! 1 unde; stand it all,’' said the lieutenant. “Here’s my old 
shipmate who went into the coppers. Really Mr. Myers — really Dinah, 
you overpower me quite* with your giatitudc. Do you think, Miss Myers, 
whilst I had life, 1 would have suliered your brother to have been 
hung — ” 

“ Blessed words !” she exclaimed, interrupting him; “ most blessed 
words! Swear to me — swear — give me your honour as a gentleman 
and as an oflieer, that you will always hold to this resolution?” 

“ Most certainly, beautiful Dinah ! Cowardice, dear Dinah!’' — 

“ Oh, no, no, no — it is not that !*' 

The lady was still hanging upon the sailer’s shoulder, his arm fondly 
encircling her waist, when two London runners forced their way into 
the room, and seizing Aaron, exclaimed, “ This is our prisoner!" The 
patch over one of Aaron’s eyes had slipped off, and the abject wretch, 
by his craven depoitment, fully testified a consciousness of guilt. None 
of the family a^^ked with what crime he was charged. To Edmund’s 
inquiry, the only answer received was, rhat the Jew was arrested by the 
oideis of government, and that he must be taken to London imme* 
diately. 

Moses Myers, when his son had been removed, was totally powerless 
from consternation. He continued, with his hands clasped between 
liis knees, swaying himself to and fro in his chair, and moaning, 

“ Why didn’t poor Aaron take the monish? His bad father would 
not let him. Poor dear Aaron !" 

Dinah’s agitation had been so excessive, that Desborough had placed 
her upon the sofa, and seating himself beside her, began an awkward at- 
tempt at consolation. At length, slipping from his upholding arm, she 
again sank on her knees before him, and in the altitude of prayer, she 
exclaimed with an irresistible intensity of pathos, 

“ This is my place — from- here I move not till you have given me 
your promise that you will do all you can to save my miserable bro- 
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ther ! He has owed his life to you once — once more spare him! My 
generous friend ! I cannot tell you his crime — it looks so black, 
and against you ! Save his life, and, in saving it, preserve the remnant 
of hisdayyo that miserable, gray-haiied old man. And my life, dear 
Edmund ! — it is — nly heart tells me — it is of some value to you 1 Oh I 
spare it I” 

He stopped an^ kissed her high and clear forehead, and then ex- 
claimed, 

“ A dreadful meeting this, my loved one ! These tortures have torn 
aside all the veils of pride, and the little innocent casuistries by which 
we trust to save our self-esteem, and avoid tlie miseries of the rejected. 
You know, Dinah, that I loved you from the first moment that I saw 
you — hopelessly it is true, but most faithfully for these six years, is also 
most sacredly true, or why am i here ? You do well not to tell me your 
brother’s crime. 1 will save him if I can. No sacrifice, that I can 
make shall be spared. Dishonour only-r-I — I — even for yon, most 
beautiful — and I believe most noble — cannot dishonour myself! Tell 
me not his crime — let me not have that between me and the imae:e of 
yourself. Farewell ! my beloved ! Look to your poor father. Fare- 
well 1” 

“ Edmund Desborough,’* said she, “ had I not been assured that, 
when you know all, henceforward you would avoid me as much as you 
now seek my society, I would not have suffered you to have spoken of 
love. Know this, Edmund, 1 esteem, 1 reverence, 1 value you beyond 
all human beings — beyond my own existence — beyond all my kindred. 
But ad isgraced Jewish maiden daie not think of love. This is a sister's 
kiss. Again, farewell! and may the Lord of Hosts now and for ever 
bless you ! ’ 

“ We shall see, we shall see !’' said Desborougli, with a strange sense 
of happiness.iii his heart, notwiihstunding all the misery which he had 
just witnessed. 

Our friends will easily understand the business that the Navy-office 
had with the young lieutenant. He could not help smiling when he 
found his own will propeily drawn, signed, and.attesled in favour of the 
resplendent Jewess. Of course, he was obstinate not to prosecute or 
move in the matter. The higher powers interfered. Just then the cru- 
sade against forgery was at its height, and the frauds against ignorant 
seamen might well seem to justify any severity, for never before were they 
so numerous or sogioss. To all remonbtrauces from poweiful quaiters, 
Desborougli had only to reply that he was averse to the shedding of 
blood from humane and religious principles, and that the forged lusiru- 
ments would have only worked out his own intentions (for above all 
things, he wished to make the Jewess his heiress), and that he would 
readily have given his power of attorney to her father, had he been 
asked for it. 

This contumacy was visited by the Lords of the Admiralty, by strik- 
ing Edmund Pesborough ofi the list of lieutenants — and very properly 
—and 80 Aaron was discharged from custody. 

Aaron went to Portsmouth a new man. Again a bunch of seals of 
the size of a cauliflower dangled from his fob, rings glittered on his 
fingers, and jewellery of the most capacious description shone upon him 
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wherever jewellery could be placed ; and there was much rejoicing at the 
slopseller's at Portsmouth.’, Aaron wore very unblushingly the airs of 
an innocent and injured man. All the account that hedeii^ned to give 
of his liberation was, that he had been much wronged, as there was not 
a tittle of evidence against him. Very little indeed was said of the 
man who had twice saved his life. The world at length said, that 
Aaron could not have been guilty, “ For see, he has again set up his 

So Edmund Desborough was once more penniless. He staid in 
town nearly three months, endeavouring to make interest for the resto- 
ration of his commission. The only reply to all intercession was 
“ Prosecute.** The public voice was not with him. He had now to 
cast about for the means of supporting his existence. He resolved, at 
least, to see Dinah Myers before he selected his next course of life, and 
was not a little cuiious to discover in what manner she and her family 
would treat him. 

In rather shabby plain clothes he arrived one wet and muddy day at 
the slopseller’s door, at which was then ‘Standing Aaron’s fancy gig. 
As Edmund was about to cross the threshold, ihe dashing Jew sprang 
into his vehicle, smiled triumphantly, kissed his hand graciously to the 
waywor: ii 'r, then, with a knowing touch with his whip on the 

flank of his higii-hred horse, he caused him to rear and plunge, so 
that lie splashed Edmund from head to foot with mud ; at which he 
again smiled, and tlicn squaring his elbows, he drove off rapidly. 

Dinah and her father were at the doorway. At the appearance of 
the ex-lieutenanl, the father looked neivous and shy, and the daughter, 
taking the hand of Edmund, and respectfully kissing it, led him into 
the old back-parlour, weeping as if her heait was breaking. She 
sealed him in the chair of honour, and before he could utter one word, 
she tlius addressed Moses Myers : 

“ Now father, arouse yourself. For once shake off this torpor, or 
never more aw ake to the beautiful sensibilities of life — to the love and 
tenderness of your daughter. Hear the tiulh — appreciate, love it. 
and you, Edmund Desborough, I conjure — I implore you explain to 
us this very moment all that has been done, and all that you have done; 
and, at what sacriflee, in order to save the life and reputation of one 
so dear to this wretched family — and God forgive him ! — of one so un- 
grateful. Alas! Edmund, you have sulfered much — you look ill — 
your raiment is worn, and you no longer appear in uniform. Indeed, 
you are distressingly thin. Speak I Say all !** 

And Edmund Desborough, with his eyes fixed on the exalted beauty, 
simply discovered everything. 

Then Dinah, with her radiant eyes flashing forth indignant fires, 
arose, and going to her father, gently shook him, saying, 

“Moses Myers, have you heard? Have you understood? This 
glorious youth has beggared himself — has thrown away all his hopes in 
his profession, to save you and me from ignominy — your only son from 
the hangman ! All your immense fortune is too — oh 1 wretchedly too 
small to repay this soul-deep debt. What say you, my dear father !-— 
quick — quick — is not all that we have his? Are you not his bondsman, 
und I his unworthy servant?*^ 
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To all this energy of appeal the old man answered, stupidly, 

“ rii consult Aaron about it. You arc too violent, Dinah. As far 
as one hundred pounds — or even one hundred and fifty — 

Here a direful shriek interrupted the calculating Jew. Dinah, you 
are so violent — and^ihe expenses of his journey to and from town — no- 
thing more, no, no, no.*' 

All this was uttered in his usual slipshod English. 

^ “ Edmund," sa^d Dinah, ‘‘ I see visibly the finger of the Divinity 
directing me. I obey. Take me, and take all that is mine. I have 
much indeoendent property. Let me leave this dwelling, and as we go 
out let us shake the dust from off the soles of our feet. There must be 
a curse upon it. Lead me forth to my maiden aunt, Rachel. She is 
well stricken in years, ^and loveth me much. Edmund Desborough, 
henceforward I will say unto you, ‘ Entreat me not to leave thee, or to 
return from following after thee, for whither thou goest I will go, and 
where thou lodgest I will lodge, thy people shall be my people, and thy 
God, my God.’ " 

Some ten yearsafter we find Edmund Desborough possessed of one 
of the largest and most beautiful estates in one of the middle counties 
of England, and of the handsomest wife, supposed to be a foreigner. 
There is domesticated with them a very happy but imbecile old man, 
the father of the lady, which old man often affords his merry and 
lovely grandchildren much amusement by sticking upon his head thiee or 
four hats, one upon the other, and crying for the hour together “ Old 
do’ !" 


ON A NATIVE SINGER. 

(after hearing miss ADELAIDE KEMBLE.) 

As sweet as the Bird that by calm Bendcmcer, 
Pours such rich modulations of tone — 

As potent, as tender, as brilliant, as clear — 

Still her Voice has a charm of its own. 

For lo ! like the skylark, when after its song 
It drops down to its nest from above. 

She reminds us her home and Iier music belong 
To the very same soil that we love. 


T. Hood. 
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PHINEAS QUIDDY; OR, SHEER INDUSTRY. 

By John Poole, Esq. 

AUTHOR OF PAUL PRY,” &C. 

Chap. XVII. 

A HAUNTED HOUSE ** THERE NEEDS NO GHOST SHAKSPEARE AN 

ARRIVAL. 

About the time when our lioro was employed in the manner notieed at 
the conclusion of the last chapter, Mo Squills received from Swcenieaii 
iilaimin^ account of the state of poor Janet. She had all along borne 
her suflerings, not with patience only, but with cheerfulness. The 
removal from her bed to her sofa in the morning, and back to her bed 
at night, was always effected with difficulty, and generally with pain 
to her; . *• did an angry or a peevish expression escape fiom 

her lips. 

For several w’ceks past she had been unable to endure even this 
slight removal, and had constantly remained on the sofa, lying on her 
right side so as to prevent any pres.snrc on her injured limb. At her 
elbow was a small luole whereon lay the Puble winch had belonged to 
Mrs. Sanderson — the spectacles, Janet, with mingled feelings of piety 
and affection, still retained in the very place where the old woman had 
left them — and it was in reading that tliroughout the day, and in con- 
versing with the family, or listening with deep interest to Swccnie^s 
stories (which were mostly of the marvellous) in the evening, tliat she 
passed her time. 

In short (as S weenie wrote to our doctor) it seemed now to^be nothing 
but her beautiful temper that kept her alive. For Janet herself, she 
felt that she could not live long, but expressed no fear of dying. On the 
contrary, she thought it was merciful to her to be taken from the world 
before she should “ do any more harm in it” — she, poor girl, who never, 
either in deed, word, or thought, had liarmed created thing! — and all 
she seemed to regret was, that she should never again see the good 
doctor (for as such she always spoke of Me Squills), who when she 
lost her benefactress had been as a father to her. 

“ But that is hopeless,” she '"ould say ; “ I cannot expect that he 
should leave his business, and come all this way to see a poor girl like 
me.” 

In this she was mistaken. 

It is remarkable that throughout her illness the name of Qiiiddy she 
never mentioned. 

The doctor was deeply grieved at this account of Janet’s condition, 
for he entertained a sincere regard for her. After some reflection, he 
resolved to go and judge for himself of her case. We cannot with 
tiuth say that this motive alone would have induced him to undertake 
so long, and, fbr him, so expensive a journey ; but, co-operating as it 
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did with another, he scarcely hesitated about the matter. He imme- 
diately wrote to Sweenie, that havinp^ some business to transact at 
Aberdeen he would take that opportunity of seeing Janet, and that a 
day or two after the arrival of his letter, his visit might be expected. 

It happened that in that city he possessed a house which, for several 
years past, had bee/, a source of very considerable annoyance to him ; 
fos, though an excellent house, he could neither let it upon any terms, 
however moderate^ for which he might offer it, nor sell it, except by 
such a sacriSce ot its value as he deemed it imprudent to make. 
Sweenie himself, indeed, was amongst the number of those who had 
declined to inhabit it. 

Many years ago, when about to take unto himself a wife, and, in 
consequence, like the Alderman, he was busy “ untin’ an ’ousc,” this 
was offered to him at a third of the rent which he was payiii”; for iiis 
present very inferior residence ; hut, after one terrible visit to it, he de- 
clared, with horror depicted on his countenance, that no teiTi[)tation on 
earth would ever induce him “ to put his head into the accursed liouse 
again.” 

The circumstances which had occasioned this mysterious av( rsion he 
would sometimes be prevailed on, tliough never without reluctance, to 
relate; and his narrative exactly conoboraied the stoiy told by some 
few others who had ventured as he had done. He will proently be 
prevailed on to relate them once again. 

Janet, it will readily be believed, was delighted at the pronn\ed visit 
of Dr. Me Squills. 

“ And how considerate of him !” said she : “ to lessen the weight of 
my obligation to him for his kindness and trouble, he pretends to have 
business here.” 

“ He has business here, Janet, and I suspect what it is,” said 
Sweenie; adding, after a pause, and in a grave and impressive tone — 
“ That house, that awful house belongs to him.” 

“ Would to Heaven the house were burnt!” exclaimed his wife. 

**lt won’t burn — fire w'on’t burn it,” said he, in the same impressive 
tone as before. “ When, eleven years ago, two houses, one on one 
side of it, and one on the other, were both reduced to ashes by one and 
the same fire, that accursed house escaped uninjured.* lie that 
prompted the feaiful deed protects it,” 

And as he uttered the emphasised word, with his finger he signifi- 
cantly pointed downwards. 

“ What house — and what about it?” inquired Janet. 

“ Have you never observed it?” asked Sweenie. “ That large house 
standing alone in Broad-street, and looking right down Queen-street.” 

‘‘ I have,” replied Janet; “and good reason have I to remember it, 
for it was just in front of it that I met with my accident.” 

“ There again I” said Sweenie; “ I said at the time to my wife, that 
there was a curse upon the very spot.” 

Janet continued : 

“ It is an ol/J house, very dirty, with its lower shutters always closed, 
and the frames and glass of the upper windows broken. And now,” 

* A similar curious fact is recorded as having hafipened at the great fire at lUt- 
cliffs, which occurred on the 13th of July, 1794. 
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(added she, after a moment’s pause) — ^^and, now, I recollect observing 
that two windows on the third floor, were always closed also.” 

“ That was the room — it was tkere^* said Svrecnie, in a hollow 
voice. 

“There? — what?” exclaimed Janet, startled by the manner of the 
speaker. 

“In that room the foul deed was committed — murder j' answered 
S weenie. 

Janet shuddered. After a few moments of silence, she inquired — 

“ And was the murderer discovered ?” 

“ He, the only one tliat was suspected of the deed, was tried for it, 
but, upon the clearest evidence in his favour, acquitted. He shortly 
afterwards went from Aberdeen to London, where for a few years he 
lived in good repute, and died at last on a bed. Yet he was the mur- 
derer !” 

“ How was that discovered?” inquired Janet. 

“ It is known — / know it,” was the somewhat evasive reply. 

“But how — how V' eagerly cried Janet. 

Sweenie made no direct reply, but, as if from a feeling of repugnance 
to approach tli^ tiohit, said — 

“ SliorMy aiJvi t!»e murdeier had (juitted th5> place, he sent direc- 
tions for the sale ol that house (for it was his), .ind it was purclmsed by 
a relative of Doctor Me SquilU, to whom that relative, i t his death, 
bequeathed it. But it is a piofitless incumbrance — an awful possession 
— a curse hangs upo • it,” 

“ Tell me — tell me,” cried Janet, who was powerfully oxc’ited. 

Swe. nie lu'sitated; and then, with an involuntary but momentary 
shudder, whilst his countenance betrayed that the utterance of the 
words cost him a disagreeable effoit, he said, in a tone of so- 
lemnity — 

“ Janet — that house is riAUNTrD.” 

Janet was startled by the word, but presently she smiled and gently 
shook lier head, as il‘ with incredulity. 

Mis. Sweenie, who liad noticed the gesture, said, in a manner so 
serious as to remove all doubt from Janet’s mind — 

“ Janet, rny dear child, do not doubt what he tells you. It is true 
— fearfully true. It is too awful a subject to jest with. What he has 
said, he knows to he truc\ and Sergeant Wdkie, who was with him, is 
still alive to vouch for it.” 

Then turning to her husband she said — 

“ And now, as you have told lier so much, you may as well tell her 
all. You have excited her curiosity, and I’m sure she will be rest- 
less unless you do.” 

“ No, not to-night,” said he, “ it is too late. The dreadful tale is 
not long, but you know, Moggie” (addressing his wife), “ I don’t like 
telling it late in the evening.” 

“ To-morrow, then,” said Janet. 

“ Perhaps,” said Sweenie. 

“ No — you must promise,” said Janet. 

“ Weil,” said he, with some hesitation, “ well — I promise.” 

“ That’s enough,” said Janet ; “ when you promise, I know you will 
keep your word.” 

Jan, — VOL. Lxiv. no. ccliii. 
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^'Though he has often told what he has promised to relate to you," 
said Mrs. Sweenie, when her husband had left the room, he is 
always affected by the recollection of it, as you^ have seen but now. 
And no wonder^ Janet.** 

On the foilowingievening, Sweenie and his wife having taken their 
seats, as they had latterly been in the habit of doing, by the fireside 
in Janet’s room, for the purpose of keeping her company (she being 
unable to come cfown to them), Janet reminded Sweenie of his pro- 
mise. 

By a variety of excuses he endeavoured to evade it ; and when, 
after all, urged by Janet’s earnest entreaties he consented to fulfil it, 
it was with evident reluctance that he did so. And with slow and de- 
liberate utterance, which added to the impressiveness of his narration, 
thus, al length, he began : — 

“ It is now, as nearly as can be, nineteen years ago, when — ’* 

He suddenly stopped, and turning pale at the recollection, said to 
his wife — 

“ Moggie — Moggie — it is exactly nineteen years this blessed night ! 
No — don’t let us talk of it on the very night— 'wo, will let it be for to- 
morrow— or the next.’* 

No,” said Mrs. Sweenie; “this is not the night; it was on the 
twenty-j^rA^ of the month.” 

“ Well,” said he, “ and is not this the twenty-first^” 

“ No, this is tlie twenty-second : it was yesterday.” 

“ You are right,” said he (considering tlie point for a moment, and 
reassured by the correction), “ you are right — it is past.” 

Contrary to their economical habit, he placed a second candle upon 
the table, and having tlirown upon the fire a large log, whose sparkling 
and crackling aided also to enliven the room, which, being wainscoted 
with a darJv-coloured wood, was gloomy, though small, he re- 
sumed : — 

“ Well ; — I had lately set up in business for myself, and was soon 
to be married to Moggie. In the same house where I rented a sliop, I 
occupied a bedroom. This, though well enough for a bachelor, was 
not exactly a lodging to bring a wife to; so we resolved to take a 
house, and let out so much of it as we might not require for our own 
purposes. I had, fur some time past, been looking about, but without 
finding anything to suit me, when — it was yesterday exactly nineteen 
years ago, and never shall I forget the day — I chanced to look in upon 
Jemmy Anderson, the clothier in the Green, who afterwards went to 
settle in Glasgow. I was telling him of my want of success in my search, 
when just at that time, in came Robin Wilkie, a sergeant in the — tb, 
which had been a good while quartered in the town, so that Wilkie, 
being a good fellow, had grown into friendly terms with many of the 
townsfolks — me among the rest. Between jest and earnest Wilkie 
said, 

“ * Why, ithere's the haunted house ; it is a very good one, and you 
can get that cheap enough.’ 

“I was young and stout-hearted, and, to say the truth, believed but 
little of the story ; though, before those two windows had been cl:)sed 

by order of the Town-Coupcil, scores, J'anet, ay scores who had had 
the courage to locfk up (but they never dared to look a second time) 


* A street in Aberdeen so called. 
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Iiad seen at those windows — for it appeared nightly, as surely as the 
night came, and as the clock of St. Paul’s Chapel struck two— the very 
hour, mind, at which I know the murder was committed — there ap- 
peared — But I will not anticipate — I will relate in due course what 
that appearance was and once to tell it will be of^en enough. 

“ Well ; — I said to Wilkie that, having no faith in tlie story, gind, 
besides, standing in no fear of the dead, if I could get the house a* 
bargain, and it should be suitable in other respeots, I would just as 
soon live in that as in another; and prepared to goat once and inspect 
it. From this I was strongly dissuaded by Anderson, who was one of 
those that had seen; but as, at any rate, there was nothing to apprehend 
by daylight, it being but just one o’clock, thither 1 resolved to go, and 
Wilkie went with rne. 

“ On our way we called upon old Dapple — Dapple was a nickname 
they gave him, because the little hair he had was of all manner of co- 
lours, but his real name was Rennie — who had the letting of the house, 
and he, taking the key witli him, accompanied us. 

“ We visited every room, leaving that room till the last. When we 
came to it, Rennie, who being naturally anxious to secure a tenant, 
had assured us that there was not the slightest foundation for the awful 
reports con* f'p ,ng it, nevertheless declined to enter, broad davlight as 
it was; so Wilkit and I went in without him. It was a bedroom; 
but, as 1 shall presently have fitter occasion for describing it, I shall 
now only say that the floor was bare, except that on one part, near the 
bed, there lay a pie* c of old carpet. Upon leinoving that,Jarge stains 
of blood were distinctly visible.” 

Here he was interrupted by Janet, who inquired — “ Who W'as the 
person murdered, and by what means?” 

“Suffice it to sav,” replied the narrator, “the victim was his own 
niece. She was young (scarcely eighteen) and was said to be beau- 
tiful : the temptation to the crime was a large properly, between which 
and her destroyer she unhappily stood.” 

“And by what means did he commit the deed ?” asked Janet. 

“Janet,” said Swecnic, “ the fact that the atrocious deed was com- 
mitted, is sufficient for you to know : for I doubt wdiether the revolting 
details of crimes of this nature are altogether fit to meet a woman’s 
ear. But to go on with my story. 

“We mentioned to Rennie what we had discovered. He would have 
persuaded us that they were naiural stains in the wood, but they were 
not so. He then said he would have those boards removed and re- 
placed by new ones, if I would hire the house. He offered it at so 
very low a rent that I was at tiie point of closing the bargain, when 
Wilkie prevented me, saying, 

“ ‘ Don’t buy a pig in a poke, man,’ — those were his words. ‘ The 
house is well enough, but then, the material point — and that can only 
be settled in the dead of night. Now, I tell you what, Andrew ; I 
think that you with a good stout cudgel in your hand and Nowce at 
your side’- 7 -Nowce was the name of a large Newfoundland dog of 
mine, as courageous and as strong as a lion. Poor fellow !” 

Here Sweenie shook his head and sighed. 

“ Well ; ‘ you with a good stout cudgel in your hand, and Nowce at 

e2 
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your side, and I,’ Wilkie went on to say, ‘ I, with a brace of pistols 
loaded with slugs in my belt, will be a match for the fiercest ghost in 
all Scotland ; and for any man who may be trying his tricks upon us, 
we’ll spoil his sport for the future. Now, make it worth my while, Til 
get leave of<^my captj^in, and watch with you to-night.’ 

asked him what he meant, and he proposed that I should provide 
a good supper, a quart of whiskey and pipes ; ‘ and that,’ said he, ‘ would 
fortify us to outface any visiter, no matter of what kind, that might 
break in upcm us.’ 

“ As I saia before, I was at that time young, stout, and fearless, so 
I readily assented to his proposal — Rennie undertaking to furnish 
lights, together with a fire and plenty of wood to keep it blazing.” 

“ Would that you had told me of your intention,” said Mrs. Sweenie, 
looking up from the needlework upon which she was employed : “ you 
never should have set foot across that threshold !” 

“ Would that I had !” said he ; “ but I mentioned it to nobody, nor 
did the sergeant — both suspecting, that if we made any confidants, 
some trick might be tried to alarm ns. At ten o’clock, carrying with 
me a basket containing provision for a comfortable supper, and with 
Nowce trotting at my side, I called for Wilkie, as it had been arranged 
between us. 

“ Upon reaching the house, where we expected to find Rennie waiting 
for us, according to promise, we perceived it to be in total darkness; 
for although those windows were not fastened up on the outside, as 
they have ever since been, the inncM* shutters were closed. We knocked 
several times, and receiving no answer, proceeded to Rennie’s. lie 
was at home, and excused liimsclf for not having been at the place to 
receive us, bv saying that he had siiddtmly been taken ill ; but, the 
truth was, he was afraid to go there at night ; for, upon asking him 
whether we should find tlie room made comfortable for us, it came out 
that he had gone theie just before dark along with two men, whom 
he had sent up (for, as befoic, he would not venture into the room him- 
self), with wood to make a fire, and who had hurried away as soon as 
they had done so. He told us we should find a kettle and a large jar 
of water, and everything we could wish for; and, giving a lantern and 
the key to AVilkie (for 1 had to cany the basket, whicli was rather 
heavy), he wished us good night; and looking at us, with just such a 
look, as I have often thought since, as if he never expected again to 
see us alive, said to me, he had no doubt we should come to a settle- 
ment about the house on the morrow. 

“ Having Jet ourselves in, our first care was to bolt and bar the 
street-door, so as to secure ourselves against any attack from without. 
We were going upstairs, when we missed the dog ; so we had to unbar 
the door again. We found him outside, and with something between a 
whine and a growl, looking upwards at the windows. As he would not 
come in at my call, I was obliged to drag him in by the collar — in 
short, to drag him all the way upstairs, step by step, he continuing to 
whine all the time. Wilkie followed with the basket and lantern, for 
Nowce would not have allowed anybody but me to do with him as I 
had done. When we came to that room — ” 

^*Then you forgot to fasten the street-door again?” said Janet, in- 
qiuiringly. 
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No/' saidSweenie; ‘‘before proceeding upstairs, we took good 
care to secure it as before. — Well ; the room-door was open, and dis- 
mal enough did that loom look, for the two candles on the table had 
not been lit, and the fire was nearly out ; so the first thin^ we did was 
to light the candles, and throw on fresh loi^s ; atid by help of an old 
pair of bellows which Rennie’s men had left there, we soon got up a 
blazing fire. After taking each of us a pull at the whiskey, we looked 
about us. It was a large square room which, as w*ell as everything in 
it, was in a dirty condition, for, till that day, it had not’been opened 
for many years. A large fourpost bedstead stood in one corner ; the 
hanginirs, the mattresses, and everything else had been removed — in 
short, there was nothing but the bare bedstead. The only furniture was 
a table, a few old-fashioned, high-backed, leathern chairs, and a large 
heavy chest of drawers which stood near tlie door and opposite to the 
windows. The room was wainscoted from the ceiling to the floor, 
like this we are in, only the panels were handsomely carved — at least, 
so far as we could make out the pattern for the dust and dirt that had 
accumulated in it. The fireplace was high and wide and deep, and the 
mantelpiece was carved with heads and flowers. There were no cur- 
tains mi hkIows, and the shutters were closed. But what made 
the joom look moit dismal of all was the ceilmg, which was almost as 
black as ink. We locked the room-door, and — " 

“ But wliere was the dog inquired Janet; “did he remain out- 
side?” 

“ I was just going to mention him,” said Sweenie. 

“To my mind,” said his wife, “the conduct of that poor dog has 
always appeared the most mysterious part of the whole aifair.” 

Sweenie continued : — 

“ Wc locked the room-door, and shoved the heavy chest of drawers 
close up against it, so that no one could po^^sibly come in that way. 
We then walked round the room, car^'ully feeling the panels, so as 
to satisfy ourselves there was no opening in the walls. All this time 
Nowce followed me about, keeping so close to me as absolutely to 
touch, my leg, and whining all the time. Tliinking there might be a 
trap in the flooring, we next tried that all over — all but where the old 
piece of carpet lay, and, somelnjw, neither of us had couiage to move 
that. As we approached it, indeed, Nowee howled fearfully. Wilkie 
and I just looked at one anothe**, but neither of us spoke. Wilkie then 
went to one of the windows, and opened the shutteis ; I followed ; and 
the air that came upon us through the broken panes wa^ not unplea- 
sant. The night wa.s pilch ^birk ; the chimes of St. Paul’s Chapel 
had just struck the quarter-past eleven, and as wc looked down the 
long street which was opposite, there was something melancholy — to 
ns, at least — in seeing the lights in the difl’erent windows extinguished, 
one after another, till none remained, except, here and there, one in the 
chamber of some solitary student. Fearful of attracting the attention 
of any passenger towartls the house, wc closed the window, and sat 
down to supper, fully resolved to make ourselves comfortable. — Wilkie 
taking his seat at one side of the table (which we had drawn close to 
the hre) with his face opposite the bedstead — mind that, Janet — beside 
which piece of carpet ; while 1 placed myself at the other, con- 
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sequently with my back towards those objects. The dog lay down at 
my feet, but he was restless. 

** * It is clear there are no openings of any kind in the room except 
the door/ said I, * and that we have secured.* 

‘ 1 am afraid of nC maut said Wilkie, drawing his pistols from his 
belti and, after examining the primings, placing them upon the table 
’and close to his elbow — ‘ I am afraid of no vian — and for the rest — * 
And as he spoke these last words he smiled. 

“ We set-to with hearty good-will upon the provisions I had brought. 

I placed some meat before njy dog, and it struck both Wilkie and myself 
as remarkable, that, though he had not been fed since early in the day, 
he would not eat, but that he would drink as often as water was given 
to him. He had all along lain at my feet with his head towards the piece 
of carpet, and, as time advanced, his uneasiness increased, and every 
now and then he uttered a l(3w moan. 

“The clock struck one. I took the kettle from the hearth and 
mixed for myself a third glass of whiskey-and-water, and desired 
Wilkie to do the same. 

“‘Andrew,* said he, ‘ I’m an old soldier: this third glass will be 
just enough to keep us warm and comfortable ; but, after it, we must 
take no more. Though 1 expect no visit from a ghost, we may have 
woik to do with something more substantial ; so let us keep our heads 
cool and our hands steady for the occasion. Any other time you’ll 
find Robin Wilkie your man for treble the quantity,’ 

“ We had been talking about Moggie, for the sergeant knew of our 
intended marriage, and that was the only subject I could talk about at 
that time, and the minutes passed rapidly on. The chimes struck the 
first quarter-past one — the second quarter — tlie third!! when, at the 
very first stroke of that bell, Nowce sprang, with one sudden and single 
bound, from my feet to that carpet, and dragging it fiom the fatal spot, 
gave a howl so long and so melancholy, that for the moment we were 
like transfixed by it. Soon recovering ourselves, we rushed, each with 
a pistol in hand, to where the dog stood, thinking that his (|uick ear 
had discovered some noise which had escaped our attention, and that 
some opening was there. We examined the boards with the greatest 
care, but they were all fixed and immovable. We replaced the car- 
pet, for what was beneath it was not a pleasant sight to look upon, and 
returned to our seats as before. Nowce slowly followed me, and again 
placed himself at my feet. He trembled violently, as if shaken by an 
ague ; moaned, and, looking me piteously in the face, his head 
suddenly fell. Poor fellow ! There he lay, senseless and immov- 
able ! 

“ Neither Wilkie nor I spoke a word. Each sat, silently grasping 
his pistol, awaiting the next stroke of the clock. Every second now 
till the appointed hour appeared to us an age. My eyes were all this 
time bent downwards upon poor Nowce. Tiie first chime sounded for 

TWO ! 

“ Now, mark me! It is not for me to speak of my own courage, 
but I may say that Wilkie was a brave man, for such had he shown 
himself in many a hard-fought field. 1 have, said that the first chime 
sounded for the hour of two !*' 
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The voice of the narrator faltered as he proceeded : — 

“ Wilkie, in a voice that sounded to me unlike his own, suddenly ex- 
claimed, ‘Andrew !’ — I looked up at his face — large drops of sweat rolled 
like rain from his brow — his eyes were glaring upon that spot : — I 
needn’t have turned to look ; the expression of ^is countenance would 
have been enough, plainly telling, as it did, how fearful was that which 
he was gazing upon. 1 slowly turned my head, and (O ye powers*! let 
me forget it!) 1 there beheld — ” 

His voice was choked wiih emotion — he gasped for utterance. His 
wife, though she had often heard the dreadful tale, at this point of it 
threw down her work, and hid her face in her hands ; while Janet, in- 
tensely interested, with outstretched head, and eyes riveted to those 
of the speaker, listened with breathless attention. 

The narrator, making a strong effort, at length proceeded — 

“ I turned my head — towards — the fatal spot — and there be- 

IIEI.D ” 

He was suddenly interrupted by a loud knock at the street-door: 
in one minute the w'cleome voice of Me Squills was heard in the pas- 
sage below, and in another, the worthy doctor was in the room. We 
need scare. dv sav, that in her delight at the arrival of her friend, Janet 
forgot c\ei>lLii.g about the house and its awful history; so we, like 
liciself, remain iti ignorance of the terminat'on of the adventure. 

The first salutations over, the anxious doctor proceeded at once to 
satisfy hinisolf, as well by inspection, as by inquiry, touching the true 
condition of Jane‘ After a few consolatory expressions to her, he 
desired to know when supper would be ready; for, as w'e have seen 
upon a former occasion, he was not unmindful of his creature-comforts. 
The meal soon made its appearance; and Me Squills, by his fiequent 
attacks upon the good things vvhich, with true Scottish hospiialiiy, were 
plentifully spread before him, proved that his journey had done no in- 
jury to his appetite. Whiskey-toddy, and chat upon various subjects 
with his cnteitainers, and with Janet concerning former times in Lon- 
don, carried them on to a later hour than was consistent with the ha- 
bits of any one of tlie party ; and when, at length, they retired for the 
night, no allusion had been made to either one of two disagreeable sub- 
jects — Mr. Quiddy, or The Haunted House. 

The exact similarity of the conclusion (if so it may be called) of this 
story to that of one which appean-d in the last number ol the Krw Monthly 
J\I(tg(fzine, induces the author to state that the former was written many months 
ago! 


Chap. XVllI. 

JANET DIES HER VARIOUS (dIS)QUALIFIC ATIONS FOR THE CII VRAC- 

TER OF A HEROINE ENUMERAIED — DOCTOR MC SQUILLS, P.P.C. 
HIS PARTING WISHES TO QUIDDY. 

That night Janet slept longer and better than she had done for a 
considerable time past, and in the morning awoke refreshed. It was 
well that it was so, for it enabled her to take part in a long, but neces- 
sary, conversation, in private, with the doctor, which it might otherwise 
have been beyond her strength to endure. When, at its termination, 
Mrs. Sweenie went into the room, she was startled at the expression of 
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their countenances, each so different from the other’s, that it was hard 
to conceive that the same topic had engaged the two parties ; for while 
Janet’s exhibited cheerfulness almost amounting to joy, the doctor’s was 
clouded with grief. The text would have been sufficiently intelligible 
to the good 'woman, (Without the following little commentary from 
Janet, who, holding out her hand to her, said, with a smile so sweet as 
to impart a kind of beauty to a face which we never have classed among 
the beautiful — 

“ Well, Mrs. Sweenie, I have but a few hours longer to be with you. 
God’s will be done ! and may He bless you and yours for all your 
kindness to me.” 

There was no expression of regret at relinquishing life thus early, for 
she felt none. That which lends to life its dearest charm, love, the life 
of life, had been suddenly and rudely extinguished in her bosom, 
and the flame was never to be revived. We may here repeat what we 
have said before, that in affairs of the heart there is no accounting for 
taste ; but so it was. 

The truth is, that Me Squills finding Janet’‘^casc to be utterly hope- 
less, and drawing more rapidly to a termination than even the letter 
which induced his visit had led him to expect, thought it right to tell 
her so. This he did with great feeling and tenderness. She received 
the announcement with lesignation equal to the composure with which 
as we have seen, she presently afterwards communicated it to Mrs. 
Sw’eenie. There were but two circumstances, doubts about which 
oppressed her mind Might she direct the disposal of Mrs Sander- 
son’s pioperty (for she never really considered it as her own) as she 
thought s\\Q oufjht \.o do ? and, if so, would her will be strictly fulfilled 
when she was no more. The doctor solemnly assured her that she 
might rest satisfied upon both points. 

“ Then I am quite happy nowj' said she. “ Raise my head a little, 
if you please, sir, and take the paper which you will find under the 
piliow.” 

Me Squills did as she desired, and drew from beneath her pillow a 
paper in the form of a letter, sealed, and afldreNsed to hmi’^elf. 

“ And what is this letter to me about, my dear child ?” inquired 
he. 

It isn’t a letter,” replied she; “ that’s my will, if you please, sir. 
I made it as soon after my accident I was able to write ; but, be 
sure you don’t open it till it is all over with me.” 

As she proceeded at once to inform him of the principal contents of 
the document, this restriction must have been dictated by her natuial 
good taste and delicacy : she had made a trifling bec[uest (accom- 
panied with an earnest expiession of kindness and gratitude) to him- 
self. 

Feeling at this moment no inclination to excite a smile at the ex- 
pense of poor Janet’s style and orthography, we shall suppress the 
‘'will” — (which was, in fact and in form, a letter addressed to 
Me Squills, beginning with “ Ilonerd Sir,” and concluding with an 
assurance that she should for ever remain his dutiful and grateful ser- 
vant) — merely observing that it was drawn up with an intrepid con- 
tempt of legal forms and technicalities, and in terms which would 
have perplexed the attorney’s-office-drillcd mind of Mr. Grubb, by 
their very clearness and simplicity. 
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“ What exclaimed the astonished Me Squills ; “ leave it all to 
him ! Tm clean amazed 

‘‘ All, sir,’ replied she; “all except those few pounds to buy some 
trifling remembrances of me for my friends here, and their children, 
who have all been very kind to me ; and— and onl other trifle to another 
friend. It has always been my intention to do so, if 1 fouud I nwght, 
and if I should die before him.'* 

“What!” again exclaimed he; “ notwithstanefing his treatment of 
you, my guid lassie ?” 

At this allusion Janet closed her eyes, and for some minutes remained 
silent, while a slight tremulous motion was observable about her mouth. 
At length she spoke again. 

“ It is for that very reason, sir. But for that^ he would have had 
the property, not I : I’m sure he would. I have always looked upon 
myself as having stood in the way of his good fortune, and have been 
sorry for it — very ; but I did not do so purposely — I couldn’t help 
it.” 

“And can it be possible!” said the doctor; “can it be possible 
that you still — ” 

Eie !v 'lid utter the words “ love him,” he was interrupted by 
Jam t who, snatching his hand, said, with an upturned look, and in a 
tone of solemn earnestness — 

“ What 1 have clone, I have done from a feeling of justice — strict 
justice; nothing more — nothing moie — noth in^j: more, on the word of 
a dying girl. But say no moie about it. I never spoke upon this sub- 
ject to any living creature before, except Mrs. Sanderson — and even 
to her, little— seldom : I have now done with it, as I shall soon have 
done with everytliing else in this world — for ever.” 

Exhausted by the effort which this conversation had cost her, she 
soon fell into a [light slumber. Me Squills remained at her side, 
W’atching her as she slept, and, ever and anon, drawing the back of 
his huge hand across his eyes, and muttering, “ Puir lassie ! — puir 
lassie !” 

From this time she became gradually more and more enfeebled, but, 
happily, she was entirely free from pain. She was perfectly calm and 
would occasionally speak, though rarely but when spoken to. Some- 
times she would say, in a scarcely audible tone, “ How happy I feel !” 
while a faint and momentary smile would disturb (if it may be so said) 
the fixed serenity of her countenance. The good Me Squills was sel- 
dom away fiom her, although his aid could now avail her nothing. 

On the third day, toward** noon, she grew restless and uneasy, 
for she had not slept during the whole of the preceding night. Me 
Squills was in the room with her. Janet beckoned him towards her 
and motioned to him to bend his ear to her lips, for she could not speak 
loud enough to make herself otherwise heard. He did so. 

“ Doctor,” she said, or rather whisporod, “ I think I could sleep if 
you would take mv hand — and sit by me — and watch me while I sfeep. 

I wish you would. But don’t let go my hand.” 

He did as she desired. She was presently aslgep and slept peacefully 
for about an hour. Suddenly she opened her eyes as if awaking from 
a dream of a’ by-gone event, and murmured, “ It need not have been 
so, Phineas — but it is all your own fault.” 
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In a moment she was asleep again ; and thus did she remain for two 
hours more. 

All this time Me Squills continued to hold her hand in his ; and 
although cramped and in pain from sitting so long in the same position, 
the good-natured doctor abstained from making the slightest change in 
it from the fear of disturbing her by so doing. At half- past three pre- 
cisely she.once more opened her eyes — then slowly closed them again, 
and turned her heab a little upon her pillow — so little, indeed, as to 
be scarcely j^erceptible — and died. 

It was some time ere Me Squills relinquished his hold of her hand. 
At length he did so ; rose ; bent his head over the poor girl, and pressed 
his lips to her forehead, uhicli was already iey cold. 

Mrs. Sweenie having come at his summons, he silently pointed to the 
couch on which lav Janet; and without uttering a word, his bead rest- 
ing on his bosom, he slowly and mournfully (piiucd the room. 

Rest thee, Janet Gray ! 

We have not pretended to present this poor giil as a heroine, in the 
old and hackneyed, yet (oddly enough at tlie same Xwwq) Norel sense of 
the term. She was unfitted by many eircmnstances to sustain so inte- 
resting a position : her character was notan incongruous compound of 
incompatible qualities ; she was not addicted to liysteiics, even upon 
the slightest piovocation ; nor to faintmu-fits ; nor to torrents of tears 
which, in their Niagarian eopiousness and impetuosity threaten to ex- 
haust, and leave for ever desiceated, the very spiin^s of giief. Again : 
she never knelt in silent prayer to implore forgiveness for a penitent 

floricide** who had too late bethought her of the sin of ruthlessly 
wrenching a rose-bud fioni its parent stem; she never wearied with 
apostrophes that beautiful and verv patient sntflner, the silvciy and 
resplendent orb of night ; nor was she subject to those afilieling (‘rup- 
tions of oratory by wdiich (if applied to that purpose) a sjiinsler (^leero 
might haply command the teais, if not the twopenees, of llie hlac'k- 
man-cipatresses of Clapham and Hackney. No — ^he was a simple, 
truthful, direct, kind-hearted, afiectionaic girl — nothing more; and, 
for her person ! — to deal gently with it, her |)ortiait, though done hy 
the best milliner-painter of the day, would certainly nor. have be(‘n al- 
lowed a place in the forthcoming number of the “• Monstrosities of 
Beauty.’' To complete her disqualifications, if more be wanting, she 
died, not of a broken heart, hut from the consequences of a broken limb. 
But, such as thou wert — once moie — Rest thee, Janet Gray ! 

Me Squills’s own immediate business in Aberdeen was the disposal of 
the house. Standing in the way of some |)r(jjecle(l imjjrovements, a 
much larger sum was offered to him for its removal than he could pio- 
cure for it as a habitation. With this proposal he gladly closed, and 
the building (greatly to the comfort of the neighbouiliood, and more 
particularly to Sweenie’s, who made a vow never again to speak of it, 
or of the awful circumstances connected with it) w'us doomed to instant 
de^lition. With the product of the sale in his pocket, the doctor 
loofed upon himself as a rich man; and having followed poor Janet 
to her grave, he returned to London, resolving to relinquish his profes- 
sion, and pass the rest of his life in ease and.comfort. 

We left Mr. Quiddy busied i<i the search of a house; wc find him, 
at the time of the doctor’s return to London, preparing to remove into 
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one suitable to his purpose, in Mark-lane, Fenchurch-street. The si^ 
tuatlon was neither pretty nor pleasant : it would not have attracted the 
attention of a Capability Brown, a Nash, or a Decimus Burton ; but as 
Quiddy contemplated it with an eye directed rather to the main chance 
than the picturesque, we must not quarrel with htm for his*choice. It 
was spacious ; its rooms were well adapted both for the stowapre and dis- 
play of the heterogeneous commodities which were constantly coming 
into his possession, by what means we have seeti ; and, besides a 
counting-house, it afforded apartments sufficiently commodious for his 
own dwelling. We have before alluded to his intention to abandon his 
paltry commerce in the nasty, or, as it is termed by the more imagi- 
native, the “ fragrant” weed, and undividedly to devote his energies to 
liis more profitable operations ; so, accordingly, he disposed of his little 
plantation at Hackney, and his snuff and tobacco in Cow-lane, — all, 
all, even to those master-productions of the combined arts of sculpture 
and painting, the black-boy, and the Highlander. 

We are all by this time sntliclently well acquainted with the character 
of Ml. Quiddy to render it unnecessary to rc[)eat what he did say, or to 
describe wliat he did not feel, when the recent event at Aberdeen was 
commu’ L.vi m i > mm: as a good-humoured friend of ours, to whom 
wc have once aireu iy alluded, would in ni^ Frenchified English express 
it, “ That goes witlioul to say” {cela va sans dire.) For the same rea- 
son wc shall abstain irom troubling ourselves witli what he said, or with 
what he really felt when he was made accjUainlcd with the foituuate re- 
sult to himscMf of that event: — it added certain iiundreds to the pre- 
vious ac(|uirements of his “ sheer industry,” and that point was the all- 
absorbing one with our hero. 

Of all the disagreeable operations which in the course of his long pro- 
fessional career the worthy Me Squills had been called upon either to 
perlbim or to witness, the most liarrowing to his own feelings, the most 
repugnant to his kindly nature, was tlu payment of the legacy to 
“ Mecstcr Queedy.” His own last words to the legatee, when he had 
fulfilled his executorial duty, will best speak to that point. Having 
received Qniddy’s signature to the discharge, which he (the doctor) had 
taken care to have drawn up in rigid legal form, he looked him full in 
the face, and putting the document into his pocket said, 

“ There.— And noo, Meester Queedy, 1 hae but just this to say to ye. 
Three circumstances are wanting to mak* this office in the least a plea- 
sure to me; — Old Nick for a banker; tlie siller in liis hands; and 1 
sending you with a cheque upon him for the payment o’t. And so, good 
■ — and so 6c MeesU*-’ — Queedy.” 

In pursuance of his resolution to retire fiom his profession, Me Squills 
sold to his assistant his furniture, fixtures and glass bottles, together with 
what is called the “ goodwill” of his business — in the case of a retiring 
attorney it would, w'e piesume, be the ill-will to be disposed of. Of 
his stock of diugs he made him a present. This was a munificent gift : 
for though intrinsically not worth five poutids, it might, when converted 
by the aid of the nearest pump into physic, be fairly estimated at a 
hundred. This done — 

Dr. Me Squills, P. P. Cr 

Let us shake hands with the worthy doctor at parting. 

Now vanish Mr, Quiddy, tobacconist, of Cow-lane, Shoreditch, and 
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reappear as Phineas Quiddy, merchant (and, of course, Esquire) 
of Mark-lane, Fencburch-street 

Chap. XIX. 

A SHORT CHAPTER WHICH, TREATING WITH PROrOUND rillLOSOPIIY OF 

THE CHARACTER AND CONSEQUENCES OF THE QUIDDEIAN SYSTEM OF 

TRADE, INVITES VlIE READ£R*S EARNEST ATTENTION. 

Three years have elapsed, and behold our “ Merchant” at the age 
of thirty, possessed of just so many thousands of pounds. 

We will not hypercriiically inquire whether Mr. Quiddy was justified 
by the nature of his dealings in assuming the style of “ merchant 
whether that term in its true, old-English, honest, honourable, and let 
us add, dignified sense, could be fairly applied to him ; whether, in- 
deed, it was not degraded by such application. But how, otherwise, 
could he be properly described ? He was not a silk-merccr, and nothing 
more ; he was not a leather-seller, and nothing more ; nor a lacemaii 
merely, nor a linendraper, nor a hosier, nor an India-warehouseman, 
nor a Coventry-warehouseman, nor a Nottingham warehouseman, nor 
simply a dealer in hats, or gloves, or shoes, or — in short, he was not one, 
but Legion; and to have described himself by all the various and mul- 
tifarious branches of his business would have been troublesome and in- 
convenient. Some comprehensive term, therefore, that would embrace 
all, or most of, the branches of his business was requisite. Wc could 
have suggested one, and that perhaps the true one — haberdasher ; but 
applied to a man already of thirty thousand pounds, and with the pros- 
pect clear before him of multiplying those by ten, it would have been, to 
say the least of it, ungenteel. Weil ; except in so far as it regard', the 
integrity of .the English language, and the injury done to it by a liabit 
of calling things by wrong names, it does nut much signify : so, since 
merchant he styled himself, why, merchant let liim be. 

The great man in Mark-lane,” as Mr. Quiddy was now commonly 
called by the small tradesmen in his neighbourhood, had, ever since his 
arrival there, been to them a subject both of wonder and alarm. 
Though their profits had not been large, they, for the greater part, had 
hitherto contrived to maintain themselves and their families rcs[)eciably 
and in comfort; but small as were their gains, they now found that, 
in their several wa)s, not only were they undei '^old by Quiddy, but that 
in many cases he charged less for his wares than they must have cost the 
manufacturer. 

Now, the tie that binds the purcliaser to the shopkeeper is seldom of 
so refined or disinterested a kind as to induce the former to pay him a 
shilling for a commodity if he can purchase it of any other for the 
twentieth part of a farthing less ; and the power of that tic, small as it 
is, diminishes in proportion as the advantages offered by that other in- 
crease. The.consequence of this pitiable, but common, infirmity was, 
that gradually the oldest and best customers of those small tradesmen 
abandoned their shops for the Emporium of Quiddy, leaving them and 
Ruin to stare each other in the face. Still tKey went on wondering how 
it was that the great man couidcontinue so materially to undersell ibcm 
(knowing how small were their own profits) and yet manage to keep, as 
they expressed ii, his head above water. 
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“ Wonder,’* says Johnson, “ is the effect of novelty upon igno- 
rance ; * nor was it till they were enlightened by a practical illustration of 
the causes of that startling phenomenon that their wonder ceased. This 
explanation, sooner or later, the greater number of them received. 

Our profound and extensive acquaintance with mankind has led us 
to the discovery of what we consider to be a fixed«and imni\itable prin- 
ciple in human nature ; and since we do not recollect it to have b/jen 
ever before publicly propounded, and in set form, by any other philo- 
soplier, dead or alive, our vanity may be excusablt if we claim some 
credit for its originality. It is nothing less than this; No man likes 
to be mined, and would not be if he could help it. Now, operated on 
by this principle, those minor tradesmen when they saw ruin approach- 
ing, look mtasures to aveit it. Thosp measures were of greater or of 
less wisdom according to the quantity of that material which they seve- 
rally possessed ; but, generally with them, temporizing — lighting against 
time — was the rule of conduct. 

Venturing a bold comparison, w'e wdil say that an English man of 
business is, individually, at the least, as tender of his credit as the 
Americans, as a nation, show thcmSelves to be of tlicirs ; and he will sa- 
crifice all, to the very last, in order to maintain it. When, therefore, either 
through ill' ' "11 mismanagement, oi owing to adverse circumstances, 
he fiJids himsell in difficulties, he will struggle on in the hope, however 
slender of overcoming them, rather than expose his condition to the world 
— and every one has a little world of his own — till, in the end, bad has 
become worse. Whether this be the wise course of proceedmi:: is therefore 
more than doubtful , but it is almost invariably tlie case with an embar- 
rassed man, of any rank or class, and more especially if he be also an ho- 
nourable and a sensitive man, that he wdll continue the secret and soiil- 
depressmg struggle, hoping, and still hoping that something, however 
unlikely to occur in the common course of tilings, may present itself in 
his individual case to extiicate him. After all, in a country essen- 
tially commercial like England, where credit is the mainspring of 
commerce?; wdieie the very life-blood of credit is punctuality of pay- 
ment; and where failure in this latter respect involves loss of credit, 
and probable ruin ; it is not much a matter of astonishment that men 
in business should sometimes have recourse to expedients and con- 
trivances (questionable though they be) to prolong that credit upon 
which little short of their existence depends — for, as we have before 
said, no man likes to be ruined. 

It has been recommended to those w'ho find Time heavy on hand, to 
imp his wings with a promissory note, for wdiich they foresee a very 
reasonable chance of their beuig unprovided at the expiration of its 
term ; by this means the progress of the old gentleman is said to be 
accelerated amazingly. And so was it found to be by our small trades- 
men. Ere the establishment of the all-pasping, all-devouiing Quiddy 
in their neighbourhood had, by diminishing their business, reduced 
their gains, they could look forward unflinchingly to pay-day : since 
that untowaid event, the two, three, or six months* date of their “ pro- 
mise to pay” seemed to be contracted to a span ; and Time, instead of 
approaching as heretofore, at a sober, gentlemanlike pace, appeared to 
hurry towards them with a fifty-lamplighler power of speed. The pe- 
riod was a se'ason of terror to them — of anxious days and sleepless 
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nights. Still were they doggedly bent upon not being ruined — if they 
could help it : so, to meet their approaching and pressing engagements, 
and thereby uphold their credit a little and a little longer, in the delu- 
sive hope that “ things would take a favourable turn,’’ they were com- 
pelled to sell their commodities, in sufficient quantities, for considerably 
less than it had cost to produce them ; and Quiddy was always a sure 
and ready-money purchaser. And thus, one by one, were they en- 
lightened by a practical solution of the great Quiddian riddle which 
had for so long a tif^ie baffled their conjectures : and thus did Quiddy, 
the Monstei^ Haberdasher of his day. swallow up all the small fry of 
haberdashery that came within his reach. 

Now it is entirely away from our intention to amuse ourselves, and 
at the same time stupify the reader, by perpetrating a treatise on a 
branch of political economy ; but we will ask one question : — 

“ Is the Quiddeian system of trade as it has here been explained — or, 
to speak out and speak truly, exposed — a wholesome system 
Answer — by a Quiddeian ; — 

“ Certainly it is. For although it is ruining and gradually sweeping 
away a large and respectable class of people, the industrious and con- 
tented shopkeepers of small capital, it serves to aggianclize and bloat 
with wealth, eight, ten, or a dozen, of us meritorious Quiddys : cr^o, 
the system is a wholesome system.” 

But one more question: — Does not the system occasionally offer 
facilities to frauds upon the manufac — ?” 

“ Hush ! I have told you that the system is beneficial to the 
Quiddys, and that answer ought to satisfy any reasonable inquiicr.” 

We are satisfied,” 

We think it not inexpedient in this place to recal attention to the 
words which occur just at the openingof our first chapter : — 

** Nothing is a term sufficiently intelligible : were it otl.erw iNC, there 
be thousands who could explain it, with Johnsonian precision, by 
simply turning their pockets inside out. But we apprehend that Sheer 
Industry is not of so definite a signification, and that (at least in the 
cases we have mentioned) it must mean industry — and something more. 
As to what that something more may be, we may perhaps be somewhat 
enlightened by using the career of Phineas Quiddy as our lexicon.'* 

To this end we have hitherto traced with some minuteness the pro- 
gress of our hero, and in the same manner explained the means 
whereby he had converted his nothing into thiity good, substantial 
thousands of pounds. Having shown how the scrubby, selfish, low- 
minded, and low-principled shopboy had accomplished this wondrous 
transmutation, we might here take our leave of him : for since it is (lo 
say the least of it) as obvious that “ money will make money,” as how 
from nothing may be made something ; it may without further explana- 
tion be understood how Quiddy, with so broad a foundaifon of wealth 
to build upon, should have gone easily on, piling thousand upon thou- 
sand, until he had become one of the wealthiest men in the city. Un- 
less, therefore, any circumstance worthy of particular notice should 
occur, we shall return to him no more in his money-manufactory, but 
just glance at his conduct in the new position to which wealth has en- 
titled him to aspire. 


P*. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF ETON. 

BY AN Etonian, 

Chap. I. 

Rosalind . — A trav(‘llcr ! By my faith, you have great rea^n to be sad ; I fear 
you have sold your own lands, to see other men’s ; often to havt^ seen rauch» 
and to have nothing, is to have rich eyes and poor hands. 

Jaques . — Yes, I liave gained experience. 

As YOU Like it. 

Considering that many of my predecessors in arte scrihendi^ 
— or, in plain English, the art of scribbling— have usually thought 
proper to say something of themselves, as the proem of the quid 
sequitur, I propose to follow in the same beaten track. Newton, 
Milton, the Bard of Avon, all the worthies of olden times, nay, 
those exalted characters who have taken an airy flight from thigworld 
at Tyburn-tree and the more modern Golgotha, the Old Bailey, 
have all heeu ccicbrated by their biographers. My intention is, 
not to wait for posthumous fame, but to blow my own trumpet. 

For the information then of those who honour these pages with 
a perusal, I shall briefly state my parentage ; which though not 
encircled with the t^plendour of a coronet, and those flattering dis- 
tinctions which the world generally attaches to the scions ot no- 
bility — though no eagle hovered over my cradle to augur future 
greatness — though no prophet furetold my exaltation to a prebendal 
stall, or some snug living (for I fear he would have been a lying 
prophet), still was my birth, as far as worldly consideration goes, 
somewhat above that of the common herd of mankind. 

My father was a Proctor of Doctors’ Commons, and was the 
lineal descendant of the renowned admiral,* who sooner than lead 
a life of inactivity when his country's battles were to be fought, en- 
tered into the service of the usurper Cromwell, and, as is well 
known, conquered Van Tromp in the celebrated engagement, in 
which the arrogant Dutchman lost his life. 

My name it is needless to mention, for whatever Englishman 
knows it not by this time, must be little versed in the history of 
his native land. His father had been what in those days was 
termed, a squire oj high degree (a character almost out of date in 
these degenerate days), and was possessed of considerable property 

* An anecdote is extant among; muiiy otl>ers respecting bim. Wlien he obtained the 
command of the English fleet, he procured the command of a ship of war for one oi 
bis brothers, imagining that he had ms much courage as himself; but in the 
action, his brother deceived him, by sli'»wing the greatest cowardice, and keeping out 
of the rertch of cannon-shot. He immediately sent him to England, 

“ 1 have deceived myself,” said he to his officers ; “ my broilie-r is not made for war: 
but if he cannot show face to the enemy on board a ship, he can at least be useful to 
bis country at the^tail of a plough.” , . , , 

He Intrusted him with the cultivation of bis estates, and left them to him when be 
died. 
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in Yorkshire: he vv«as, moreover, the lord of two manors, near to 
Wallingford, in Berkshire; but from » system of great extrava- 
gance in his hunting and canine establishment, was compelled to 
dispose of the greater part of his#m/d acres, and in the general 
wreck (by,persuadpg my father to join in cutting off the entail) 
the two manors had wings and flew away. The same unfortunate 
mania for spending money was inherited by my father, and again 
by his son, too (iruly verifying the old adage, “ What is in the 
bone*'— and from what I can understand, at the time of his mar- 
riage with my mother, he had scarcely anything else but his busi- 
ness as a Proctor ; hut thai, owing to the few who then followed 
the profession, was attended with great emoluments, and united to 
that of his matrimonial dowery, enabled liim to live in tolerable 
affluence. 

The beautiful village of Upton in Buckinghamshire, situated 
somewhat more than a mile distant from our great storehouse of 
education — Eton College, the great school^ the protege of royalty 
— wasthe place of my nativity in the year 1791 ; my father rent- 
ing a very pretty cottage ornee in the above retired village, \Yhcre 
he might have said, in addition to the house, with Horace, 

Modus iigri non ita iimgrius ; 

Ilortiis ubi,et tccto vicimis jugis aqua; fons, 

Et paulum silv» super his fuit 

An event of such importance occurring to the community at 
large, it was necessary that something remarkable sliould take 
place, which was nothing more nor less than tlie loss of the coach- 
man’s hat, in the urgency of his haste on one of the carria"e- 
horses, to 'procure the attendance of tlie medical adviser oftlic 
family— Dr. Macqueen of Eton ; as well as that of another cir- 
cumstance which bcfel my most excellent father, in makincr the 
experiment of a nearer way than that of the common footiiath, 
finding himself immersed nearly to his chin in one of the ditches 
which intervene between Upton and Eton. With these two un- 
toward events, symbolical perluips of those which have already 
overflown the writer of these lines, the birth of him who was to 
prolong the old admiral’s race took place, and he has done it 
effectually. 

The years of infancy passed off like those of most children, 
during which time I sustained the greatest loss whicli can befal a 
child, that of a beloved mother, and soon succeeded by the decease 
of an only brother, who was named after his ancestor. When I was 
considered of sufficient age to have I.atin and Greek flogged into 
me, I was sent to the neighbouring village of Slough, to the espe- 
cial care of a Mr. A , or I might say with greater propriety, 

that of Mrs. A (as I went as a sansculotte), to undergo the 

drudgery as well to tutor as to pupil, of learning my A B C : from 
thence I removed with him to Langley Broom — no inappropriate name 
for its owner, who wielded the birch with a most powerful arm. If 
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flogging an evidence in favour of his attention to his pupiPs profi- 
ciency, no one could have been more solicitous, nor with greater 
justice have been termed the Prince of Floggers,’' than the above- 
named pedagogue. He certainly brought his pupils forward, as 
well as acted upon them on the reverse: no dibne would he will- 
ingly allow in Langley Hroom Academy for Young Gentlemen ” 
eminently displayed as those letters were on a gibbet shaped 
board, under which the entrance from the high road ran across the 
heath to the house of learning ; and if there was one boy drowsli/ii 
inclined, be assured that he had no honeyed life of it. 

At eight years of age I was entered at Eton— that little world of 
life and happiness— and was placed as was then considered high for 
my years, in the tower Creek. At this time my father left Upton, 
and constantly made Doctors^ Commons his place of residence for 
many years. 

Though I lost the near neighbourhood of my father by his re- 
moval, still was it amply compensated by the kindness of my ma- 
ternal grandfather, who resided at Ankerwyke House, only five 
miles di^^in' liom WiiuUor — not far distant from the Hells of 
Onslce, a romantic public-house, and directly opposite to the far- 
iamed Ivunnymede. Upon the grounds attached to the veneiable 
old mansion was a majestic yew-tree, under which, among the old 
inhabitants of tlie Ij imlet, tlie tradition was, that the celebrated 
signature of England’s liberty — the Magna Charta — extorted fiom 
King John l)y ihe independent barons, was there signed by that 
hitluTto tyrannical })rincc; and under \n hose boughs it was also 
said tliat another scene w^as acted, that of the courtship of the then 
gallant Henry witli Anna Bolcyn. 

It certainly was one of the finest specimens of that almost an- 
tiquated species of tree, that is anywhere to be found in this 
couniry ; and admirably adapted to the purpose for which ii was 
then sup])osi‘(l to have been used. How frequently in the holi- 
day have I, together with my cousins, and perhaps a friend from 
Eton, whom willi my grandfather’s permission 1 had invited to 
pass a few days with us, given the- old gardener the slip; and then, 
by placing our sentinels, luivc we received the peaches, and the 
various productions of a luxuriant gardcn,handcd over to us by our 
confederates on the other side, and enjoyed a noble feast, seated on 
the branches of this noble tree. Here, ensconced among its foliage, 
we bade adieu to the cares of school, regardless of all except the 
present pleasure. 

It sometimes escaped our usual foresight to erase certain foot- 
marks which had been made in our depredations when crossing 
the borders; but as wc bad entered into a holy alliance and were 
nearly of a size, nobody did it, nobody knew anything about it; 
and unless the injustice of punishing all for the sake of tinding out 
the guilty was .used, vve were tolerably sure of coming oft dear. 
Hut we were once detected, and that in a most unlooked-for 
nianner. 

Jan . — VOL. Lxiv, no. cciiii. 


F 
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For several days we had, like the Indian chiefs, held a palavelr, 
the intent of which v\as, how we should manage the exportation of 
a large bag of apples, which we had dislodged from sundry fine trees 
in the orchard, to our desks at college. At last it was finally resolved 
by the captain of €m band, that we should go to one of my grand- 
father’s tenants, and with his compliments beg the use of his taxed 
cart to convey us to school on the following day (the carriage being 
engaged elsewhefe). Of course a ready assent was given, and we 
said that we would call in the morning for it. Having bribed the 
groom to drive us, and that very early in the morning, we soon 
reached our dames with the fruits of our purloining; so far all 
appeared to go on well, but by the sequel it proved oihcrwise ; for 
as old Nick, or some other mischief-making fellow would have it, 
my grandfather unfortunately w'ent to the parish-church of W'yray- 
disbury on the following Sunday. 

At the expiration of the service, as he wms the esquire of the 
place, tlie farmers and others waited to make their salaams to him 
in the churchyard, the usual resort of the village loungers, for a 
short period before and after the service. Among the number was 
our goodnatured taxed-cart-lending farmer, who after sundry re- 
marks, doubtless as is generally the case with them on the w etness 
of the season, or the ruinous low price of corn, and hoping that his 
honour was well, blundered out that he was much pleased in being 
able to oblige him with the use of old Rose and ihc cart to take 
Master Henry, and the other young gentlemen, and the apples to 
school. 

I afterwards understood that he heard the story of the apples 
and the cart ''ith perfect composure apparently ; for wdicn excited 
by anything, and in this case there was just reason, he was gene- 
rally what would be termed a violent man. But this calm was the 
precursor of a storm in what proved a lied Sea to us. 

The truth soon flashed upon his mind ; and it being a hi inous 
offence — forgery of his name and abduction of the apples — a note 
was despatched to Ur. Langford, the head master of the lower 
school (which note was conveyed by the identical groom who drove 
us, and ignorant of its wrathful contents), recjiicsting that we 
should be severely punished, which was as duly honoured by the 
accepter; for we made expiation for our offence on the block in 
the lower school, as is the case always when put in the bill by the 
assistants for neglect of the lessons, or any scholastic faults ; then 
punishment inevitably follows. 

Should I enumerate all the various tricks practised at home, 
they would lengthen out too much my “ Recollections of Eton,” 
or according, to our clerical phrase, would be beyond the limits oj 
this discourse ; suffice it to say then, that an apprenticeship at 
Eton did not tend to diminish them. 

A few wotds in this place as a description of Ankerwyke House, 
now levelled to tlie ground, may not be uninteresting. Fait 
Ilium. 
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It was an ancient nunnery of vast extent, and approached from 
the village-road by a noble avenue of cedars and yew-trees, which 
imparted to it that gloom, which mostly environed the houses of 
the religious societies of those days of centuries back. Jo us boys 
an indescribable awe was excited in our minds. *when traversing its 
long and shadowy chambers ; and frequently even in mid-day have 
we dreaded to explore its upper rooms, where t^ie refractory nuns 
were accustomed to be confined, and where the iron rings in the wall 
recalled to the mind the harrowing punishments which too often 
in those times were inflicted on the deluded inmates of monkish 
ignorance and barbarity. Not one of us younkers would have 
volunteered to have ascended to those upper rooms after nio-htfall 
without a light, on any account. ^ 

II11S foolish dread originated, I imagine, in a scheme of the 
servants, who to deter us boys from trespassing on their orgies in 
the servants’ hall, used to give out that certain noises were heard 
at night — that chains rattled in tlic cellars, and that the ghosts of 
nuns, displaying their unearthly shapes were then to be seen. At 
any rate i!ieir de'-^ired object was gained ; the great hall, and the 
long and dreary passage from thence to the servants’ hall, were 
not traversed except by compulsion or mandate from the go- 
vernor, and then with fear and trembling. With all this mixture 
of boyish fears, tbo e days were the happiest ; and though long 
gone by, and the place of them levelled to the ground by a new 
proprietor, an Indian nabob, whose estate adjoined, and who pur- 
chased the property when rny grandfather left it ; and though this 
vtnerable fabric was destroyed with almost sacrilegious hand; and 
the only reason given for this spoliation wa>, that an interesting 
ruin might be visible from his own (to our thinking gewgaw) mo- 
dern mansion. 

I mentioned the great hall, which was of course the entrance to 
the house, and situated between the dining and drawing-rooms, and 
w\as about forty feet long, with lotty stone windows, in several 
compartments of which were some Kautifully- enriched specimens 
of painting ; more particularly family arms, bishops and their cro- 
ziers, and nuns praying to their ghostly fathers. It was often the 
scene of frolic to us, wlicn a wet day would not allow us to have 
our sports externally — batlledcre and shuttlecock, leapfrog, in 
short, anything to while aw^ay the time, was enacted in the great 
hall. 

From my grandfather’s high official situation, of which more 
anon, he was fiequcntly in the habit of receiving many presents, 
such as turtles, the finest Madeira, &c. Upon one particular 
occasion, a merchant of London, who had received great kindness 
from him in the time of the war, presented him with a pipe of 
very particular Madeira, which for tlic sake of convenience at the 
time of its arrhral, was oddly enough deposited in one corner of 
the hall— no great ornament certainly (although I wish I could 
gratify my eyes with such a sight in my ovmi house now) sti 

V ‘2 
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there it was. Some few days after its arrival, a ball was i^iven, 
but on what particular occasion, if any, I know not. But among 
the visiters, I well recollect the hero of Acre, Sir Sidney Smith, 
as well as l^e great vocalist of the day, the inimitable Dignum. 

At the conclusion of the dancing, previous to supper, all went to 
thdt old English meal with the exception of Sir Sidney and us 
young Etonians ;®we were so delighted with his frank and sailor 
manners, » that like burrs we stuck to him. His object in staving 
away from the supper-table was to have some fun ; and sailor-like, 
when all were seated in the supper room, he recalled the fiddlers, 
and having sent for the cook, scullion, maids, and all spare hands, 
hornpipes were introduced and kept up merrily, until a move began 
to take place among the more aristocratical part of the old nunnery 
guests. 

While this display of the light fantastic toe, na well as heavy 
heel of the old cook was goino- forward in the drawing-room, we 
were not idle in the old hall ; for having mounted the pipe of Ma- 
deira, we personified jolly young Bacchus to ]>crfeetion. But in 
the midst of our fun (for wc were rolling this said pipe backwards 
and forwards, considering no doubt that we were as ettectual to its 
improvement as a voyage to the b'ast Indits and back), what 
should greet our eyes — certainly not longing one s — but the opening 
of the door, and my grandlather preceded hy the butler, escorting 

Lady A to the drawing-room. If our hair could have been 

transformed into porcupine’s quills, the transformation would not 
have been tedious. 

The pipe exterrfally was a dead calm in a moment, w hatever might 
be the infernal commotion. We saw suflieiently from the light- 
ing up of the old man’s eyes that wc were in the wrong box, and 
wiihout waiting for any further explanation, we, like old foxe«, stoic 
away. In the morning, previous to my grandfather’s appearance, 
he not being a very early riser, we obtained the ear of Sir Sidney, 
who willingly petitioned for us, and to our delight the .storm blew 
over. A few words respecting my most excellent and generous 
grandfather. For some service performed for Admiral Keppell, 
united to an intimacy with the minister, William Pitt, htj hud ob- 
tained the lucrative situation of Marshal of the High Court of Ad- 
miralty, a situation which in the time of war produced upwards of 
twenty thousand pounds per annum. As I had the good fortune 
to be his favourite grandson, I frequently experienced the fruith of 
it. He it was that sent me to Eton, and was at the sole expense of 
my education. Many of my schoolfellows may recollect, and at 
that time with no small feelings of envy, when his carriage, with 
two l)eautiful black horses (and sometimes four) was drawn up at 
Barn spool-bridge, adjoining my dame’s, on a Saturday afternoon, to 
take me home to Ankerwyke ; and when, perhaps, on the Monday 
morning following driven by the gn)om ih tlic chaise, with the old 
long-tailed gray, i made my appearance previous to eight o’clock 
fichool, laden with a basket of fruit, and an accompanying present 
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of sweetmeats from the aged housekeeper, with whom I always 
made it a rule to be on the best of terms. In short, in such favour 
was I with the old lady, that, as 1 advanced in school, 1 seldom 
found my trunk, on returning from the holidays, unoccupied with 
sundry bottles of wine, the discussion of whicji of an^ ajter Jour 
was no disagreeable aflair. 

Attached to tlic old house was a very large wood, tenanted by a 
noisy republic of rooks, not one of which would my grandfather, on 
any account whatever, permit to be destroyed. Ihey seemed to be 
the piesiding deities of the place. It was the source of much de- 
light in the stillness of a summer’s evening to observe the sable 
cloud winging their airy flight fiom a distance to the well-known 
seals of their ancestors, sated with their excursions on the farmer’s 
corn-fields. Previous to retiring to roost, the sound was absolutely 
deafening to the ears of any stranger; battle after battle was 
waged, some more fortunate or earlier arriver at home having pos- 
sessed himself of some favourite branch,* till at length as the sun 
began to sink into the west, so did their ruffled tempers subsnle 
into a c^liP thougli now and then interrupted by a solitary cair^ 
indi«.ating the Lo(> near neighbourhood of a brother rook. 

In front of the liou^e was a most beautiful lawn, separated by a 
field from the majestic Hianies, at the extremity of v\l)ieh a tall 
flagstaff* was erected, on which the jack of Great Britain waved, 
indicating to the neiglibourhood, like that of his royal master, 
George 111. at Windsor, that its owner was in ;rw^/e//ee, and which 
was alv^ays lowered on his departure for London. 

CllAI*. II. 

Hii:h In tlie <;\irroundecl by his peers, 

lii> ample trout -^ubbme uprears. 

Placed oil In', eiiair of stale lie >eems a god, 

Inlesopli-* and fiv'-hmen tienible at his nod. 

As ali iiioiiiul Mt wuiptni i*pt‘’clilebij gloom, 

His \oiC(’ m tlniiider'» shakes the sounding dome; 

DeiiountMiig dire reiiroatii t(» hu klos fools. 

Byron. 

It w’ill not now perhaps be amiss in this place, nor void of 
rest to many who were participators in them, to relate a few of the 
pastimes with wliich our vacant hours were employed, inter- 
larded with some of the devices which found their origin in tie 
brains of the Etonians. Two-and-thirty years have now elapsed 
(truly 1 may say more Jluc/itis aqua*) since my leMgnation 
came; thotigh it is, more properly speaking, the resignation ot a 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge: a day most anxiously 
looked for, whpn the boy leaves his nursing mother, Lton, and puts 
on the toga virilis at Cambridge. Still many things arc as res in 
my mind s eye as if acted but yesterday. The impression ma 
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on the youthful mind is seldom effaced by time or distance. My 
Eton recollectioDb carry me back to the day of my initiation at my 
Dame’s, when having dried up my tears on leaving my kind patron, 
and after having been presented to the head-master of the lower 
school, Dr.^ Langford, I was entered as an Etonian. A new comer 
was soon found out, and as soon was I encompassed by a crowd of 
boys, supposing that on my first entrance I had plenty of cash : 
which like a recrjiit’s bounty-money, soon found plenty of cus- 
tomers* ^ One thought I might as well use it for his benefit, with old 
Mrs. Carter and her cake basket at the corner of tlie school for 
Soc. Another thought that old mother /io had some excellent 
tarts — Ho being an abbreviation for Bovingdon, who went by the 
very inelegant name of Gravy Ey(\ solely from having an eye which 
was over watery. At any rate her tarts were very good, and held in 
great esteem, and she was not very importunate in dunning for her 
bills after the holidays, a very saving quality in an Eton shop- 
keeper. In a short space of time, after having httd pretty freely, 

I recollect one of the upper boys at my Dame’s asked me my name 
and surname. Having been previously instructed by some kind 
friend, I said, ‘‘ Padding and tame, ask niy Pnnie, and she will tell 
you the sarnef which w'as immediately answered by him with a tre- 
mendous box on the car. I w'as then highly honoured by the 
mandate, “ Well, sir, you shall be my fag. Wliat are you staring 
at, you stupid ass ? You will have to get my rolls and butter fiom 
mother Coker’s (a well-known name to alfold Etonians^. You 
begin to-morrow morning, mind sir; and sec that my clothes and 
shoes are properly cleaned.” 1 was well aware beforehand that to 
kick would be of no benefit, and therefore I submitted with a good 
grace, and from being a tolerably active, and not sulky disposition, 
I soon met with kindness, and even indulgence from my />o//master, 
he fagging others to save me. Consider me now on the nuirning of 
the next day, with my new books all fresh from the bookseller’s, 
(destined not long to remain so) with all my thoughts of home still 
lingering on my mind, making my entree in the lower school, w here 
in awful grandeur its superior ruler had just taken his seat. To me 
the vision of a cauliflower wig was almost, if not quite, a perfect no- 
velty. In addition to the awful dignity of the w ig and its wearer, 
the often-tried block near to (he master’s right h md met my sight, 
greeting one with whom within a very few days an acquaintanceship 
was to take place. In short, so very sudden was our intimacy to have 
begun, that had it not been for the usual indulgence granted to 
those who incur the displeasure of the master, that very day would 
have seen me kneeling as a culprit. The case was this, and a hard 
case it was : As I was sitting at the end of a form, the boy next to 
me said, That fellow at the other end has been laughing at your 
red collar, send this piece of orange-peel at his head.” 

I, not thinking much about it, and irate at the idea of a bov 
ridiculing my smart jacket, dismissed the orange missile, but uitn 
so bad an aim, that it went close to the awe-inspiring wig of the 
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head-master. Upon being questioned who had done it, and after 
having been nudged by the prompter of the act to say, “ I did it^ 
sirf at the same time looking at me, as much as to say (as well as 
to inform the master) tfou aid //, I directly said, I did it^ urf 
upon which I was ordered up for punisliment. , All necessary ha- 
biliments being removed, and kneeling on the block, while two 
boys stood behind it, holding my arms and clothes, and grinning 
all the time, I awaited the fatal stroke, when one. of ihem said to 
me, “Say it is your /o////,” which I immediately did. The 
biich instantly fell from its upraised posture, and I was quickly re- 
turned to my place on the form. As soon as school wus over 1 
challenged the boy to fight me for the trick he played upon me, 
and rej)airing to the plasing fields, with my heart all l)utlea])ing out 
of my mouth, I set-to with my antagonist, and, although the ehal- 
Icngcr, in die very first round, from a most untoward blow on my 
mouth, I ran off, sa\ingthat I had gotten a verv bad toothach. 
So much for the first dav of entering school — so much for iny //n/ 
fiidt through another’s means, and so much for losing my fir&t 
b'itthv 

1 was entered in the lower Greek, as I before said, which was 
considered ver . high for my \ears, only eight, and consequently 
was under the particular superintendence of the head-master. W ith 
all ihe soh mn dignity attaelicd to the cauliflower, it would frequently 
l)e the exciter of a titter anunig those who viewed its variations. 
Sometimes in the heat of explaining or castigation, or some other 
cause, this identical wig would get displaced, and instead of the 
frontal part being directly on a parallel with that part of tlic human 
form commonly called the nose, it woidd perhaps be pa\ing its de- 
voirs to one of the e\cs, and then the effect wa^ truK ludicrous. 

1 was now become a regular Etonian, up to an\ thing. I TlCoI- 
Icct the first lihertij 1 got was from the present head-master of the 
lower school. As I made my entree with a blue jacket and a red 
collar, from some little whim of my grandfather, owing to its being 
the same as the Windsor uniform, 1 was christened Black B — , 
u'ith a blue coat and a red to/yc. 

As to hunting small birds in the hedges wdth leaded sticks, leap- 
ing the common ditch, giving a duck a slight poke on the head w ith 
a stone, making old l^ocock the farmer at the corner of Cutthroat- 
lane sometimes minus a few eggs, amassing almost a little fortune 
by boss and marbles in the school yard, U])per and lower fives, ring- 
ing or knocking at the dames’ houses on our return from five o’clock 
school to our own dames, taking advantage of a dark night of 
course for our rather hazardous freak, in all these, cum multis 
aliis, I had become an /ait — a regular professor. 

On one particular evening, how well do I recollect being caught 
as completely as if 1 had put my foot into a man-trap, lleing at 
my old sport, one very dark night, I placed my hand as usual to 
have a knock and arnii at old Airs. Hexter’s, when lo ! to my utter 
dismay, just as my hand was about to claim old acquaintanceship 
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■with the cold iron, I found myself pulled into the hall with no slight 
force, and from thence very quietly escorted to the parlour, for an 
optical scrutiny of my dreadfully alarmed features by the aid of a 
candle, where I soon found, to my annoyance, that my captor, or 
captress, was the dame herself, a large powerful woman, and fol- 
lowed by her bodyguard, the cook and chambermaid, to witness my 
capture as well as discomfiture. In this durance vile I cannot com- 
pare myself in any better simile than to that of a shrimp in the 
claws of a lobster. After a severe lecture, admonitory of the future, 
a promise on my part never to do so again (though with the full de- 
termination to take my revenge on the first opportunity), and 
having propitiated the good old lady by going down on my marroivs, 
I was released from my temporary imprisonment. With all my 
spirit of revenge during the time of my incarceration, I never could 
screw up courage to knock at the door again — therefore 1 was as 
good as my word — 1 kept my promise. 

The mention of dames recals to my mind a little affair which 
was very annoying at the time to one of them, a Mrs. * * who 
lived not very fiir from the Christopher. She was what is termed a 
regular pincher, an Elwesutn lady, and such not being relishd by 
the boys wdio were under her care, they determined to hrozier her, 
— an Eton phrase for eating up every morsel of the dinner, — and 
according to the language at Cambridge, preached a ckat It 

was soon accomplished, and the old lady, finding that all her scanty 
store had vanished, was compelled to send for a supply of chops to 
make up the deficiency. Hut that would not do. More was called 
for, and though often told, “ Sir. you have not picked your bones 
clean,” it would not do. The consequence of this broziering act 
\ras, that her patience w'as exhausted, and she laid a complaint be- 
fore Dr. Heath, our rojiccled head-master of the upper school, 
who, 1 presume from a previous knowledge of her parsimonious cha- 
racter, only lecLiircd the gounnaiidising culprits, and onutted the 
punishment due to them from having fallen under the old lady’s 
displeasure. This was the only instance in which 1 can recollect 
castigation not following on the luels of complaint. 

Ihey certainly were rare eaters, as a boy once construed in school 
tempus edax renun — time in a rnre enter. At any rate it is a very 
unjust thing to stint the boys in regard to plenty of wholesome 
food, as the dames are well paid for their sustenance, and in :i few 
years are enabled, by prudence without parsimony, to amass a suffi- 
ciency to retire in comfort. In short, from the general respectabi- 
lity of the ladies who superintend the boardingfficuses at Eton, 
such a thing seldom occurs. I think I may state that Mrs. * * • 
was almost a solitary instance in that particular. At my own dame's, 
the excellent Mrs. Hunters, wc fared remarkably well. On the 
Sunday our usual dinner was a boiled round of beef, roasted 
chickens, and plum puddings, and 1 do not recollect that it was 
ever varied in any respect. . 

* A Latin sermon previous to taking a Doctor'a degree. 
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A STRANGE PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
WELFORD, ESQ. 

Chap, VI. 


En quittant ce qu’on ticDi, on eat sou vent defii. 

TllEATnE Ir ALIEN. 

Tin: world will scarce believe it, but certain private friends of ours, 
trespassirifr rather too far upon tlie privileucsof their intimaev, have 
ventured to call in question the credibility of this our veracious hisrory. 
Most persons who have lived any time in the world, must have had a 
sufbeient shaie of that jiarticuhir variety of the ‘:cnus fiieiid, which is 
qualified by the epithet of “ d — d iroodnatured,” to form snme notions 
of what the race arc capable; and those, more particularly, who have 
dabbled in printim^^ ink, must know that tliey aie the veiy hotbeds of 
felonious criticism. No aulhoi, therefore, of the slightest expeiience 
^ili e^p*i‘5c hisMSS. to ame qui vive^ before publicat'on, well knowinj 
the intoleiublc nature of the flood of fiiendly hints, .kindly sugr-estions, 
and well-meant advices, with wlmdi such imprudent exposure^ are 
iniil’ormly attended. All our expeiience, however, had not prcjiared 
us for the 'ntrtcuulancc ol' the selt-sufficicnt friends^ who in tluir 
ignorance have veiiluied thus to tn.a h us in our teiidercSt point. The 
main fact of onr narrative, f I'^ooth, is impos$il)le ; no man could live 
under a double identity : theie is no room for (wo on the pineal gland, 
and our hvpothcsis therefore is at war with eveiy principle of meta- 
physical truth; “ay marrv, and piofane too” — the sciolists ! the cox- 
combs ! 

Fiom sneb insinuations wc ai’peal to our own leaders — to the rea- 
ders of the New Mouthli/, They will acknowledge that nothing is 
more common to himnunty than a double identity. Docs not every 
man that lirealhes, live under ibe intiuence of two principles. In the 
words of Pope, 

Two princ’iphs in human nature roinn. 

Self-love to urge, and rea,>on to restrain.’^ 

Or, as Swift more familiaily expresses it, the Mesh and the spirit aie 
engaged through life in a cea>ele>s game of leapfrog, now one upper- 
most, ami now^ the olliei ; — vvith ihi^only difference, that the flesh when 
it IS uppermost is exceidmglv prone to bo tvrannical, and “ litles with 
a huge pair of Uipon spurs” (which, by the by, may have had some- 


* Dobson’s trHiisl aion of tbis passage happeuing to be under our eye, we 

cannot resist giving U to the reader : 

Vis geminn biimano regnal sub pectore. Calcar, 

Cuique sill dal amor, Uniioque avijun^it bubeiias. 

Mui'Us babel : ciet una, aneini cm aliera mollis: 
lltque SUBS pejus meliu^ve obit ufrnque partes, 
llinc boua pioreiiiunt, funs duciiur mile maloruni. 

iSse Spence’^ Anecdotes, Appendix, 
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thing: to do with the recent appointment of a bishop, especially charged 
to take care of that town and its vicinity). 

Again, we ha\e an apt instance of duality, in the distinction so fre- 
qiicntlv drawn between the [jublic anil the private man. It i'^ a re- 
ceived axiom , that the public half of a minister or member of parlia- 
ment may be insulted with e\crv olFensise and dejirading imputation, 
without giving the sligl.test tarnish to tin honour of the private hall ; — 
W’hicli would bo utterly absurd, if the two were not untler the govern- 
ance of sepaiMle independent living principles, each re>pectively iric- 
spon>iblc lor the actions of the other. 

In the lawyer also we have a manifest duality; his professional 
honour and honesty being very diticient things Irom the honour and 
honesty which arc merely peisonal. Nay, when he puts on his wig 
and his gown, he shifts altogether his identity, and becomes mixed up 
with his client, as perfectly and entirely as Welford was with the un- 
lucky Mai(|uis. 

Lastly, and not to wear the matter to rags, we have the familiar case 
of the androgynous union of souls coupled in niati imon y. ll a bachelor 
be justly characterized as a single man, the \icli;u ot wetllock mu>t be 
a double man, though language has not yet m) qualified him. The 
wicked wits, it is true, aver tlnit when the soul of the wile prevails, the 
spirit of the man is exorcised and i'X[)eIled ; and that all husbands 
might avail themselves of the excuse of Adam, saving after him, fre^ 
mina quum dvdisti mihi dedit, et comedi.* but vvh.it will not a wit 
advance to cai ly his jest ? A wife’s back may be sometimes iiirned ; 
and the veiiest Jerry Sneak that ever lived, when begets to thi‘ ale- 
house, knows that he has a soul which he can call his own; arid is 
ready to cry witii the ghost-i iddeii Macbeth, 

Why so, being gone, I am a man again. 

As to any imputed contradictions to meta[)h\sical principles, we carc^ 
not for oiir critical fr.ends; and wt* contiilentl v ask them when tlicv ever 
heard of such a thing as a metaphysical |)r.nciple, that possc>sc(J as 
much clami on their conviction, as would warrant its being set up as 
an authority against llic least plausible of asseitions “ I like him 
the better for being a dancing-master,” suns .fu>tice Woodcock of his 
son-in-law; and so we say, if our action be hostile to any metaphy- 
sical axiom, we think all the better of it for its hosidity. 

But it i.^ very good of us to stand thus arguing the: matter, in a case inde- 
pendent of all argument; for altei all, non mvvs hie srrmo, the adven- 
ture is none of our invention, “ we tell the tale, as 'twas told to ns,*' 
and are not bound to find all the world in a saving faith. The fact of 
the case is, that Welford is oui aulhoiity, and we cannot conceive how 
any critic can presume to kno*v moic of the matter than the man him- 
self: w'c can, moreover, pledge ourselves for that gcntlemarrs habitual 
truthfulness, although he /ia.v studied at the Temple; and we might 
indeed gq bail for every word he told us, if the matter recpiired any 
pecuniary warranty. Croyez le si voulez ; si we voulez^ allvz y 
voir messieurs mes amis : and so let us proceed with our tale. 

The Marquis of was decidedly wrong in giving way, as he did, 


* See Barnci’s Arcliscologifi. 
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to petulance, in his interview with the money-lender ; for even if he 
had to deal with a man less susreptd)le than Holdfast, stich petulance 
must have cost a pretty sum in the way of additional premium; be- 
sides, it was contrary to all piecedent. in every transaction of life, it 
is a rule that the wider a disap^reement becomes be|t\\een tl^ high con- 
tracting parties, the more solemn must be the asseverations of con- 
sid<‘ralion and respect of their several protocols. In the Marquis’s 
case, the indiscretion was the greater, l)f‘cause it lyid both a perspec- 
tive and a retrospective consecpience. It not only cut off the supplies 
for the future, hiit involved also the double tiouble (as Falatufi’ wisely 
calls It) of refunding. 

When the young man talked so cotifidently of a payment on the 
moriow, did it enter into his calculation that the monev could oidy be 
rai>fd at so shoit a notice by means of the noble Duke’s, hi' fatlier*s, 
cmloi'CMiu'iit ; and tlnit h'S actual relations^of amity with H s Cbace, 
wer(' no guarantees fora ready consent in that quarter^ There was 
in(h‘('d, at the time, a man very well known on town, w’ho did a 'j:ood 
deal of business in the de^jieiatc line, and who advanced money in 
ca'fs far more unpiomi'ing than that of the Marquis; but tfien, as the 
M riujui'5 was among thost‘ who eveutuallv do pav, and therefuie are 
ni lue to ;»av not onlv their own debt, but that of some hfipelcssly bad 
cu^itornei also, the usury w as dreadful m think of. lh.‘sides, this was 
his tii-t appeal ariee in that chaiaeter, and he shrank from the di'giace 
of dealing with a kiMwii and diNrepntwible usuier. 

Heavily, tl n, did he u-pent the luisty engagement he h.ul made, if 
that would ha\(' been of any avail ; but wh.itever oilier merits repent- 
atK’e nniy possess, it is in g('neral too much of a slow-coach virtue, to be 
\ei v eflec’tnal in “ monrimg matters.’' It may do a deal of good to 
the subject, but the accidents it is in the habit of leaving pretty much 
where* they were. 

It did not abate tlie bitterness of ^his disappointment, that the Marquis 
bad seen the new WeUuid m the act of receiving money; for though 
U'C had alre.ulv given a decided preponderance to the aristocratic over 
the plein-ian animating jiiineiple, insomuch that it was beginning to 
lisnip an exclusive influence over the thoughts and actions of the irans- 
foimed veuth, and to lead him to regard the eidolon (or whatever it was 
tlnit moved ami looked a living Wei ford) with the inditferenee of an 
ordmarv personage, vet that mvsterious being could not actually appear 
on the '•tage (if we may so speak) without exciting some recolleclions 
conne(‘ted with the change. 

At such rm.ment^, the M'clford half of the partnership would make 
its |)rest nee felt. For an instant, therefore, when the abNOibmg interest 
of the altercation was beginning to subside, the Marquis found lei'Ure 
to acknowledge, that a love of rank and wealth had occasioned the me- 
tamorphosis he had undergone, with all its consequences, and to feel 
bow eompletely tbe result had disappointed expectation ; he envied and 
almost hated the new Wclford, as Welford had once envied the Mar- 
quis, for his good fortune : and he heartily wished the devil, or whatever 
it was that had worked so miraculous a change, at the devil, for his 
oflRciuus obedience to an idle and unconsidered aspiration. 

The young man then, thus harassed and mortified, returned home- 
wards in w hat, by a Incus d non lucendo, is called “ a very pretty tem- 
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per and in truth it might well irritate a man of his expectations to 
refused a little ready money. In this credit-giving and speculating 
land, if to get into debt is the facilis descensus avcrni of the poorest 
devils, it is, a fortioriy to the heir of a rich duke a regular railroad 
concern ; and we doubt not that in stating this point of our history, we 
draw more fargely 01/ the credulity of the “ knowing,*’ than if we had 
crammed into our hero’s body as many souls as it is said there may be 
angels dancing on the point of a needle. All we can plead in favour of 
our veracity is, thatV'he true is not always the probable, and we admit that 
this particular truth is doubly suspicious. 

Unused, then, to the absolute want of money, the Marquis was 
at war with himself and with all mankind. Preoccupied, tliere- 
fore, with the world within himself, he was not aware of how or 

■where he was driving, — until he was aroused from his leverie 

and recalled to attention by the loud yelping of a ilug, w'luch had 

contrived to get between bis horse’s legs, and had nearly thrown the 

animal on his knees. As it happened, however, the ilog alone was 
thrown ; and before he could recover his legs, the w heel had puS''edover 
his tail, which, as Lord Fopj)ington says, *• put him to most exquisite 
torture.” Jf this hud happened to any luimaii being liom among ihe 
English million, he would probably have been more than hall consoled 
on beholding the coronet painted on the oflending volnele ; if he were 
not indeed rather pleased than oHended at a ciicnnvstanee which 
brought him into coniact with a lord, while it assured him peciiiiiary 
remuneration for the accident. But a dog, who, you know, is only an 
irrational animal, has no such philosophy 111 his composilion ; and so he 
resented the injury by a most unsophisticated yowl. 

It is one of the beritfits of taking >our dog into the stre^-ts of Lon- 
don, that itafibrds frequent occasions fur those cum loi table q nan els so 
congenial to the dispo^ltiorl of your sulky, fiie-caimg Hiigiisiiinaii, and 
such w'cfs the owner of the dog in question, — a majoi in the army, of 
considerable fighting notoriety. To lake act and puii w ith his dog was 
this gentleman’s immediate impulse; and the wound in his dug’s tail of 
course produced a sympathetic injury to the master’s lionunr, only lu be 
healed by a walk “ upvm the daisies.” The altercaiion between the 
parties was short but sliarp ; and it ended m an exchange of caids pre- 
paratory to an immediate meeting. The gentlemen then separated with 
the customary polite bow, de part et d'uutrp. 

Here was another striking instance of the giegarlons tendency of 
misfortunes ; but d quelque cha^c maUivur esl bon. If the Marquis 
was to be shot on tlio*followmg morning, he could not he called on to 
settle with Mr. Holdfa^l at noon, nor to lead in the evening papers his 
own case of crim. con. done into ridicule by the p(‘iiny-a-lmeis, for 
the edification of “all those whom it might [not] concern,” At all 
events, there was something like relief in the change of annoyance, 
and the poor man was rather composed than disinrbed by the ciicuin- 
stance* Resuming, therefore, his reins, he, after a momeiit’:> refiectiun, 
turned his horse’s head towards the residence of Lord B . 

It was now just the high change hour for London visiting; cabs and 
led saddle-horses were paraded before the houses of reigning beauties, 
and roomy coaches, with fat cattle and falter coachmen, slept at the doors 
of dowager dignities. On the sunny side of the squares, striped 
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awninsrs flaunted in the wind, and on every side the balconies breathed 

all Araby from their well-filled mignionette-boxes. At Lord B 's 

doors, however, there were none of these tokens ; no dowagers’ car- 
riages obstructed the pavement, and the awnings reposed in their cases 
over the closed windows, while the porter, with aVouple oT livery ser- 
vants in their undress jackets, were discussing a newspaper at the open 
door ; — all things which bespoke the absence of the family, to any 
ob»ierver not too much preoccupied to notice such^signs of the times. 
The Marquis, however, was not of these, and he dashed to the curb- 
slone like one certain of instant admission. He was, therefore, him- 
self not a little pulled up by the “ not in town” which arrested him 
in his descent. 

“Not in town, Harris?” was his lordship's inteijectional reply; 

wlien (lid thev go ?” 

“ 'I'his inoi ning, mv lord; — rather unex]:)ectedly I think, fur there 
w’as no word of leaving home \esterday, anU mv lord sent lor posthoises 
onlv iliis morning at breakfast.” 

“ Anv me^sajie left for inquirers?” asked tlie Marfiu:s, 

“ None, mv lord * 

“ h^n do they return ?” 

“ Can'' <ay, my lord.” 

“ No Ictfci or message for me?” was on the tip of the Marquls’< lip; 
but lie \va> too li.ibitually on Ids guard against “ a ^ilow up” before 
dome^lic'?, tf give tiu* thought f.iither vent; so lea\ing it to tune to 
clear no the niyslifirjtion, he leturned towaids home at a slow and de- 
lilituate pai’t' ; not .ickiiowlodging the salute? lie recei\ed by the wav for 
that most suthcieiil of all pos 5 »il)le reasons, because he did not obsjrve 
them. 

“ Ves, \cs,” he at length solilof|ui 5 cd, it’s all plain enough. This 
business witli tlie attorney has got wind sooru r than I expected, and 
t!ii‘v’\e t.ikcn l.eonnia out of the wav ; though, on second thoughts, 
perhaps, it’s imu’c prol)al)lv a mere hutf at my stupid neglect ot the 
piopi 11 1 ies, of which inv lady has doubtkss made a formal comyiiaint 
to the Duke, biinging down on me this morning’s letter of remon- 
strance.” 

The doubt thus raised, again made the Marquis attentive to exter- 
nals ; and lu' sought in the countenance of his acquaintance as they 
ynisved, for m.!icai:oiis ot their possible kiiowK'dge of the pending di- 
vorce. He might as well have left it alone, ior his lordship’s fi lends 
weic of too Ingh-hied a cla>s to betray an\ such knowledge to him, had 
they possessed it. The matter, indeed, was too commonplace for 
comment, even if their intimacy was suflicient to wairant the loucliing 
on so delicate a subject. The Marquis, therefore, arrived at home aith 
liis anxi(*tv unsatisfied and unabated. 

On enleiing the ball, he was met by his own valet, who, in presenting 
to him two letters, took occasion to request him to step for u moment 
into an adjoiniiig apartment, before be proceeded furtber. Mechani- 
cally obeying an invitation, which under onimary ciieiimstances would 
have provoked a sharp interrogatory as to iis can’ve, the Marquis broke 
ojum tlie seal of the first Jetler that presenltd itself, as he lollowcd his 
valet. The epistle was from an enliio stranger, a Captain W ildfire, 
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and dated from the United Service, ft was tlie usual communication 
encJosinsr a formid introduction from the assertcr of the do-j !. vvoiitKiul 
tail, of his friend the captain, and requestmff on the part of that gen- 
tleman an early reference to his lordship s/ne«d, for the friendly pii - 
pose of ina'hin? arraVisrcments for the apiiroachmj; duel. It concluded 
bv<observiiiff tiiat as his principal musl leave Knpland to-inoirowto 
join his ree:iment, he, the captain, would have the honour of remaining 
at home till nine o*clock to receive his lordship’s communication. 

The next letter was from the Duke, announcing his intention ot 
returninjr to town that day to dinner, and desiring tliat he might be 
honoured with live minutes’ conversation with his son, as early in the 
course of the evening as convenient. It enclosed another letter, ad- 
dressed by Lord B to the Duke, refjuiring an immediate explana- 
tion of the Marquis’s prolonged absence from 13 House, and staling 

the writer’s intention of removing his family to tlie continent, uiiIlss 
matters were satisfactorily explained, and the proposed rinriiage 
brought to a speedy conclusion. 

During the perusal of tlicsc letters, the valet had remained at a 
respectful distance, waiting tlie niamc ut when his master slmuh! be at 
leisure to afford him the mollia temyora fandi. That he h.id some- 
thing important to communicate, Ins misUn*, he tliought, must infer 
from the very unusual fact of his presuming to detain him in Ins pro- 
gress to his own apartments. But the Marquis was so wholly absorbed, 
that he neither was aware of the continued presence of the valet, nor gave 
a thought to the exact room he himself might haj>pen to occupy at the 
moment. Annoying and vexatious as were the circumstances in which 
he was involved, he was less dispiiited by their accumulation, than em- 
barrassed by their jan ing claims on his immediate attention. The ren- 
counter would admit of no delay. He had his “ friend*’ to select and 


to seek,tmd in an hour’s time the o’oject of In^ preference, wlu)e\er that 
might be, would have left home for dinner, and be irrecoverably lost till 
long after Wildhre’s peremptory nine o’clock. On the other hand, his 
habits of deference towards the Duke, his father, and his knowledge 
of that nobleman’s austere and dignified foibad the thought 

of so grave an offence as the slighting his appointment. He was yet 
also without ready money to meet engagements of honour, which must 
be settled at Crock ford’s on that evening, and he had his own attorney 
to consult about Holdfast’s affair for the morning. 

Mechanically turning towards the window, as he debated the imme- 
diate course he must pursue, he was running over in his mind the 
readiest person to select for despatching with the requisite haste tlie 
business of the duel, when he oiiserved from the window the Duke 
riding slowly up to the house. His Grace was in the act of descending 
from his horse, and of giving it to the groom, apparently with some di- 
rections which detained him for an instant at the curbstone ; in the 
brief interval which thus elapsed, a hackney-coach drew short up, nearly 
upsetting the horses and the attendant groom on the person of the 
astonished nobleman. Before jarvey could descend to officiate at the 
portal, the door was pushed open from within, and forth bounded, with 
unwonted agility and eagerness, no less a jwrsonage than the injured 
husband of the frail and tender Caroline. If his descent was uncere- 
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monious, still less so was the unnpoJop^izin;^ liaste with which he seized 
the stiff old Duke by the button, and cluiined his instant attention to 
frriefs, which it ref/uircvl no great strelcli of fancy on the part of the 
Marquis to anticipate. 

To the f)ccr liis father, the communication was icvidently less intelli- 
pible ; obstupuit, HteivTuntque comer, would be too cold an expression 
for the uniuixed and unutterable surprise which overspread his whole 
countenance and bcariiifr ; — a surprise so intense is to be absolutely 
naive. 

The Duke was (for one of his cast and condition) a man of an en- 
larged cotnprehensinn ; and w'lthont being CAactlya Laplace, be could 
lake in hypotheses f)f much crjinplexitv and range. As a member of 
the cabinet, he was accn^tomed to calculate with effect the many 
contiimencies tliat might turn up in the combinations of Euro- 
pean diplomacy. As a debater, ho succc^ssfully anticipated every 
imaginable phasis that might l)e given to the evening’s discussion, and 
was ever ready with his reply. ILit that any man should dare to accost 
him uninvited, to take facible pos<e<si.»n of his arm, and enter into a 
protra^-ted and a passionat(* ('on\crs ition with him in the street, had 
* ' <^>i an instant entered into h:s chapter of possibilities: still more, 

that sncii e man should aiise in the [)ei'«on of an attornev — the occu- 
pant of a hackncy-eoach — was a poifed m^stiiicalion, only to he coni- 
j)aied to the leats of th** Extatica herself. 

I his tiist expression of 'istoni>,liriu*nl w as, howevei’, as transient as 
it was unini>takahlo. T!ie cold, calm, distant lottiness in wliich ii 
pinin[)tly subsided, was as j)ioinptly .suc<*eeded by every token of 
anger and even of rage. The ev^'s fl.isiied fire, and the flushed coun- 
tenance ''hone as if burni-hed in the golden sunlight ; till suddenly 
turning to a deadly pallor, as the attornes’s narrative proceeded, the 
old man staggered towards the hall, audihlv cxelairuing, *• Here! — in 
my house ! ! — under my loof ! ! ! — imj)()S'*il)ie ! You shall, however, be 
satisfied, sir; come in and follow me.” 

Ihc Duke and hi- iiwited passed together through the hall, and 
mounted the great staircase; wdien the .Marcpiis, no longer spell-bound 
to the window, turned away, and encountered the staring features of 
his valet, who scarcely le-^s astonished than his master, had infinitely 
less command of countenance to cunecal his emotions. 

'* U my lord, my lord !” ho exclaimed in undissemblcd consterna- 
tion. 

“What is the meaning of all this?” returned lus master, ‘‘and 
whv (lid you bring me lure 

“ Oh (iear, it’s not my fault, thank God ! but it’s all about the lady, 
I’m eertain sure it is.” 

“ What lady ?” 

“ The lady who came licre half an hour ago, and insisted on seeing 
yoiir lordship.” 

“ Seeing me? Well, I was not at home, and she is gone, I suppose? 
Who was she, and what did she want 

The Marquis, like Hubert in the play, was not “ wont to be so dull,” 
but at that moment he wanted the will, still more than the power, of 
rapid and certain inference. 

“ 1 don’t know who she is, my lord,” replied the man. “ All 1 know 
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is, that she told the porter she was here by your lordship’s desire — at 
your appointment, and that she r/iust await your return,” 

“ Great God, ’tis as I feared ; *tis Caroline, who lias Hed from her 
home and come here; perhaps, too, on her husband’s villanous sugges- 
tion. You ilidn’t Iet»her stay, I hope?” 

“ I was not in the way, my lord, and Kdward showed her up to your 
lordship’s dressing-room, where she now is. It was about that I 
wished to speak to^ou, before you went upstairs. 

Among the many novelties which grace the literature of the present 
day, is an original observation about the one drop which overflows the 
cup; a drop which usually falls into it about the “ eleventh hour” of 
its filling. Now the lady’s lovc-passage from l]loomsl)ury to ■■ - ■ 
House was that “ celebrated” drop ; and the Marquis’s cup of bitterness 
overflowed with such :i splash, th.it it eompletidv ovcrpovv(‘red him. Ut- 
teringavcry theatiic'al “ d — nation” (Heaven fingive him), he snatched 
up his hat, and bolting into the street, very faiily took to his heeU, as 
fast as those heels could carry him. 


ClIM*. VII. 


Good lift* bp now iny my .irt* donp. 

Diiv N. 

Ir was not dignified — it was not ailstoin .itic — it was sc.ir(“ely gentle- 
manly lluis to " bieak. out into a <;.il!ii|) hut alter all, li.rds «;■/• Inj- 

maii, and luimaniiy («//err. Had ili.' .M I'loni Hhum- 

been witnessed by any one above tlie conditain oi tbe nintlin-inan and 
potlioy, wlio lia[)pi;iied to be at tlie time, liesidis ibe volumes 

of scirtidajoits coininent it vvoidil have evrited i/i eveiv ,ji,b fiom 
Crockltrd’s and White’s to tlieCarri k, it would liave bei’n a dem !.‘d 
loss of caste. Fortumitelv, nobody fl. it was anvbodv did witness it : 
and de non upparrntihus — vou know ilm u’st. 

On turning the corner of tlie s.iu.ire, the noble lord slaekemd his 
somewhat mo plebeian hurrv, and (m the lam;naire of the math, ma- 
ticians) suffered liis pace to become sh.wer m the duplicate latio of bis 
inercasing distance Irom the point of dei.ailnre. Hut it was rml till after 
a long and devious course tliionab street and s(|naie,lbat lie sueceeded 
in resuming his self-posses.s.on ami Ins breath ; and the town was l.e- 
ginning to leave the paiks, and tbe .streets to ibin, wlnn liis ears 
vvere saluted by the stiiniiing taiitararaia of tlie newsman’s linin ( hn 
the act apinst petty nuisances bad not yet pas.seil ; and levs still 
trnnd eel their hpps unmolested, dogs .hew their own p.ovendei’ nnre- 
buked, while the chureh-bell had not then the monopoly of tin- 
announcemena riiese ear-split, i..g (, lasts wereinte.in.n- 
S « n ^ '‘omothing iliat went to the tune 

/»f news," alternating fioin both sides 

* WL between two copartner performers. 

M hether the news thus promulgated were the dowiifal of IheCbine.se 
Deilnf.T ^‘'®.“~P'>*hnientof Mr. O’Conneir.s long-lhreHlened re- 
LllLv young man ^onUl not have paused to 

> indeed did he waste one single tlionght on the matter ; but 
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on approaching’ the scene of action, he could not shut his eyes to a 
Jargc sheet of paper, which was borne all round my hat*' by the prin- 
cipal newsvciider. Upon it was written in very legible characters, 
“ Ciim. Con. — Noble Marquis and Member of the Devil’s Own, not 
far fioiii Ijncoln’s-inn — tiie woik either of the* schemirl^ attorney 
himself, ora practical joke of some political opponent. 

On HM civing into his inneimost senses the in)|)ort of the inscription 
thus addie.s^ed to his eyes, the startled Marquis wa^,iagain driven from 
the “ even tenonr of Ins way.” In the course of his flight from the 
(‘Iiapter of accidents which had awaited him in hi> father’s mansion, he 
liad menially reviewrd their import, and satiM'led himself as to the im- 
mediate exiirencies to uhich they would <gi\e rise. He was therefore 
alieafly on lies way t()S(i( k,in some one of the many clubs of which he 
w.is a mernht r, for the Inend in need who was to pilot him thioiigh his 
allaii of honour. Let not our fairer readers be sliocked if we add, — 
and at I be same time to get his dinner. The Maiqiiis was, on the 
ulj()h‘, a man of sentiment; and what is more, as much open to an- 
nnv.niee a*- any other spoil(Ml clidd of foitiine : but let what wall hap- 
pen, a man must diiK^; and when that man has been brought up m the 
. '/’/ school (jf hull at ist^wiatic indiffe:eiice, he would rather 

eiioke lltaii 'mw up ibc suspiioon of a weakness. 

rie* iint(j\vaid” ie\(bitiou of the evening ])aper.s, however, hbook 
('\« n Ills coiisiancy ; and he had not iinviMo face the scrutinizing’ gaze 
(d' t i.e dm iiei - ’ riom. 'fne dn>iiL'!it '-I wbil he rnu^l tbert' ein’ .jimltT, 
i\i\f a i,v>\ <1110 nt to his mo\ (. ujeiils ; and he turned abrn[)tly to seek 
a m igbbotii mg >hoormg-g lb l y, and to lilow (;ui bis brains, — the iisiiul 
n^oii ()( liiu'ii-spii Hod \ uiing gent kinen, in mom nis of diflicullv, and 
liiil fai K s> tlisagn cMbh* than iho-e 1 )\ whu h the Mar piLs was now 
oppress, (i, — though, lortimitely, liie idea is not (juite so olleii followed 
up to IX cun.Mimmal ion. In the ]u*esent case, to be sure, the deed 
m glit be coixid'Tt'd le^’s excu&e.ble, masmuch as the party was not 
waiianfed in taking so <gHat a lil)eit\ with a peison whieh he could 
"(MieeiN c ill Ins o\\ n ; ])nt dn n ti e Maiquis had latteily thought much 
h ''s ri(<j'i<ntlv of lus (;ublou^ Kienlity’. besides, men are not apt ‘at 
s:ieb a lime to be nice (m minor j)omls (.»f morality. Excusable, bow- 
t\ei, 01 iM t. bang would lui\e gemo the pistol, bad it not ocemred that 
C’ ij)tam \\ ihliire was making preparations for sa\mg liio trouble of 
sincKle ; .111(1 nicn (d‘ fa-bn.:i, as we .ilready hinted, hale tiouble 

of all soils, hoheied snmewlial by tins lecolleclion , the Mauju.s left 
tl e sliMotmg-gailerN to its unmleiiupted '^olitnde, and songlit a coflee- 
hoiiNc j(»r tlie pmpost-ol p nnmg a note to his intended second, begging* 
imn to hasten to Wddlne’s aj»pumlinent, and to j>ioceed at ten o'clock 
to:i I’cKain obsciirt' iiolel he named, in order to repoi I piogresS. fins 
not(' despat(died b\ a t lekct poi lei , he again quilled the liouse. He 
had ni.uh' up his mind not to letui n to his lather’s till the duel luid 
“■ comt' off;” aiul to pass tlie iutoi im at the liotel in question, as a ]>!aee 
least lik( lv to give occasn)n t(> any unwelcome intiusmn. 

This being deeidcd, his next sle[) w*as to seek the lesidence ot the 
usurer, wiiom w’c have alreadv mentioned, — a fellow- known to the 
wdiole world of fashion hv thp Sv>b!iqnet of the Jew Imman. bestowed 
npon him on accmint of his nadnuxs in ailvai.eing the euireiU com, at 
iheslioilest inumeiit, to all on whom he could iir any leiiu te degree roly 
dun. VOL. L\IV. NO. CCLlll. ^ 
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for ultimate payment. To be caught in the fact, at this man’s door, 
however useful, was not exactly agreeable ; and it was with feelings of 
double annoyance that the Marquis, on reaching it, heard a wcll-lviiown 
voice hailing him from the window of a yellow chariot, and calling 
loudly on i^iie coachman to stop. 

Draw u}), coachman, quick — stop, Alfred, sto]),” cried a very 
elderly but >ery lively old lady; “0|en the door, John, and do you 
come here, Alfied^ like a dear. Nay, >oii needn’t bolt. I want yon 
most particularly, and the Tinman will keep till to-moiiow, I suppose. 
There, that will do — sliut tlie door and diive on.” 

“ Hut, my dear madam,” replied the Manpns, on entering the car- 
riage (very much bored, though not a little rdieved by the intt rruplion 
that withdrew him for an instant from the host of annoyances which 
were gathering thick around him), “ I am just now most paiticularly en- 
gaged, and have an appointment which — ” ‘ 

“ Yes, yes, I know,” interrupted the petulant lady, ‘‘ you fme men 
rdwa}S have; but I'm not going to take possession of you for the day. 
I’m in for a lark, and want your arm. Five minutes, and you aie fn 
— and here we are, by the by. Now give me safe conduct into this 
temple of mystery, and then, if you are boied, otf and away.” 

The carnage drew u[) at a house of very oidinary appeaituiee, in a 
streft of no great pretension. “ Alfied” g«^ve his aim to Ins \iv,icii)us 
proiv(fie ; and they ascended togetlier one of these diity, laiigecl-e.ii - 
peted stairs, which usually distinguish the lliird-rate lodging houses c.f 
imperial London. The next moment he found himself in a crowded 
room, and was hustled into the centre of a niiscellaneous gioiip by ins 
active and enterprising companion. 

The apartment was of the smallest dimensions; but though the day 
had been unusually hot, no open window mitigated the oppressive eh>s - 
ness. . Notwithstanding the largh assemblage', a dead silence pievaih-d, 
and every face was fixed on a loreign-looking per.>oiiage, with a counte- 
nance calm, though sly, — a demeanour imposing and grave — and an eye 
dark, brilliant, and fascinating, almost as the seipent’s. Ilis discourse, or 
whatever else he had been about, bad been suspended by the entrance rd’ 
the new arrivals ; but the impression that he had made on his auditois 
remained unaltered andunabated. In the ciovvd there was a large po'- 
ponderance of females, with faces strongly marked by curiosity, mi.xetl 
with much hysterical alarm. Of the men, some looked rnysliticd, and 
some only stupid ; while here and there niigiit be seen a eountcnance 
expressive of much disgust and indignation. In the middle stood a 
pale-faced, sickly giil of some fourteen perhaps, with an earnest phv- 
siognomy, not however wholly free from traces of childish espUgtvrir. 
Her eye followed the lecturer’s every rnovemLiit, as if avvaiimg some 
signal. 

The Marquis, forgetiing his impatience in the strangeness of tlm 
scene, did nut avail himself at once of his permission to retire. Ibit 
before he could well take account of what was passing around, an 
headach, which had gradually stolen over him, though as yet scarcely 
noticed amidst the rapidity of his movements and thoughts, became, on 
his sudden change from the open air, so intensely painful, as to impede 
all consecutive thought. He had fasted since morning, and was weak 
arid exhausted. Sick, therefore, and faint, the room seeming to turn 
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before bis eyes, be made an effort to escape ; but before be could effect 
his purpose, he sank, with a deep sigh, senseless and motionless to the 
floor. 

Flow long ibe Marquis remained deprived of consciousness, be knew 
not; but when his perceptions returned, he was seated in a chair that 
Avas placed in the middle of the room. There for a long time he* re- 
mained silent, inert, and incajjabic of duly co-ordinating the testimony 
of liis scarce awakened senses. He saw before ftim as he lay, — he 
scarcely knew whelher in reality or in a dream, — the s ime'prorniscuous 
crowd which was assernblcfl wdieti he fainted ; but in some strange way, 
the forms gradually took a more definite and world-like shape, till they 
acquinal an intense realitvthat was absolutely jjainful. 

Among the multitude thus brought into distinct evidence, he cria- 
diially u'cognised all tlie personages wdio had been mixed np with his 
recent adventures. There wa-s the counterpait of floldfast, couve ismg 
Avilli a great city physician. There wa> I/jid B. holding in bis hand a 
stop-watch ; while the jirofcssor to whom \\\t was talking, showed the 
precise fe.ilurc'i of the owner of the dog, the Marquis’s opponent in 

the upproaidiing duel. Immediately opposite was the Duke of 

‘' infal) with Lady Leonora; and next to her sat, wdiat seemed 
to be bim‘< If !— at lea^t theie sat a M.iiquis of , a precise dupli- 

cate of the Norman oval face, which the bewildeied young man had 
Ka'ently viewed on Ins own shouldcis, with a doubt and surprise onlv to 
be I'X^'eeded by his ])ri‘Si‘nl astonishmeiit and con'‘terrratMn, 

He ga/e*(l around fora mnneiit, and again half-closed his eyes; his 
head leeled, and Ins thoiighls iela[)Ned into a drcamv vagueness. 
Aiuither short interval elap^iai, and once mme r.iising his languid lids, 
Ic’ perc'eivcd seated close liy his side the \oung girl who had seized on 
Ins attention on his tirsl ai nv al. Before her stood the }>rofe&sor, tixing 
licr with his evil eye, and passing his hands slowly before her face. At 
tins moment the univcisal attention was centied on the group. As 
tin' optiator pioceeded in his ^lra^gc movements, the subject of expe- 
riment sank in sleep. The man then di'.sisted from his inana'UVTOS, and 
taking Lord B.’s wateli, apjdied it to her stomach. Instantly the girl 
dcclaied aloud the h-mr, whicli was marked on the dial, and a low mur- 
niiic and clapping of li ukIn fnnn the female part of the bystanders, 
testilied iheir approbation. 

To the back of the shHubering patient, and between her slioulders, 
was ilnni applied catapla'ini-wise, a page of piinted in.Utoi ; when ."iie 
began to repeat with hysteiieal vtilubiliiy a pas^agv*, which -^ho vva^^i’d 
to lead from it bv a vis a (cr/jo, that put the natural theologv of tno 
c\c coinpli tely out of coiiuteuaiicc. This second miracle was leceived 
Aviih ap[)lauses louder and luoic unrestrained than tlie first: 

Qnaliinqui' assurdila, purclic siii luiova, 

A I popol piaoc, il popol Tapprova ; 

and in this respect the great are more truly people than the people 
themselves. 

The seene which thus passed before the young man s eves, seemed 
to tomdi some latent chord of association ; for he started suddenly o:i 
]ii> legs, and stared around with an anxivuisaiid iiu|uinng glance. Ihe 
conv iction of his own true ideiihtv now seized on him. He vmis no 

t; 2 
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Ion«>-er the Marquis, no longer sinking under the aecunuilatcd efleets of 
his own vicesand follies, but plain Charles Wfllonl of the Middle 
Temple — “lord of this presence, and no land beside*' — fiee from all 
illusions, and restored to perfect self-possession, and to all the rights 
and immunities altaclied to his own individnali y. 

After all the duscontents and envies incident to humanity, there are 
few who would really like to exchange their peisonality iVir that of the 
best conditioned olfler person in the world ; and it was with an emotion 
of gratitude' and fdelight, that Welford found himselt sale at home 
again in his own skin. But with this conseionsne>s lhelt^ was mixed a 
confused suspicion, that lie also had been the subject ol the Hocus Hf/cus 
he witnessed, — that he had made himself t!u' prndmi^ of the too (‘e- 
lebrated Miss Okev, who had been readin.;, as (he ilelnews wrote, 
backwards. By degrees he lecalled his own nnsplactd amh.iion, his 
morbid love of fashionable notoiioty, and his ieM>Ke to avail hi.ii-c'll ot 
the passing raii'C for magnetism, in order t(' fia'ihe bidoie tin* h an 
mondfy by taking the chair, which had alieady hi en oeeii[Ji<Ml wifhiiii- 
inense eclat^ by noble lords and gallant guard'^meii. 

The com iction was too moitiryintx, and while all eyes weic tiitmal 
on his half-roguish sister in inystieism, he sei/(d ihi* o|q)iutunily 
to spring to the door, and fled. The iV v who ik/jim d Ins exit, 
made way for him, as for a mad dog. Oniv om* sieine»l inti'icMrd 
about him, and that was Fied L'slie, a follow-slndciii in the Temple. 
Following him downstairs m coiiMdeiable ahum, L(>lie sei/cd hl^ aim, 
and liuri)inghim into a hacknev-coach, conceal d lorn fmm (lie >41/0 
of the crowd collected at the door. Foi some lim - Ix^th obseive.l an 
iinbioken silence as the coach tiniidicil on lt^ wav, till Levin-, at length, 
striving to rouse h s frieml from the stnp-;i that ^llll oppii wed him, t \- 
claimed^ 

“ Well, old boy, you liave sulheienlly expo^id \f)-nM ir fnr one day ; 
and you have paid well too Ibi \oiir peeping; I’oi, b\ dove, 1 thaiLihl it 
was all over with you, you lay ^o dead. And all th s f.a what lor the 
Sake ot making a ^>ensalio^, and scraping ucjiiaintanee with vom pu - 
<leecssor m folly, the Hon. Captain Silliman.’' 

“ Right,” replied llie cresllallen Weltord ; “but llnie i^ lbs nioial 
to be — ” 

“ Oh ! hang your moral, I^rofit bv vour exjuM leiu'e for (ni(’e in vmii 
life, ami you will thru perhaps not luivo nnnie a Idol of \(>ui ^ell all ogi. ■■ 
ther in vain.” 

^Vel^ord did profit by his ex[)eiience, in ho far, that he m ve: again 
took a direct part on the inagmtic stage: whether Ins cNpiiience 
availed him equally in curing his love of fashion and fashionabie asso- 
ciation, it w'ere hazanious to assert. Men aie not easilv cured of inv(‘- 
terate habits; and there is nothing 111 our gcmial ac(|iiaiiit.uice with 
our dear countrymen, to favour an aflirmalivc iid’e KMice. riiev aie con- 
slantly receivin'- far more seveie lessons, poliiical and social, ihaii Wel- 
forcl’s : brut we do not observe that tlicir mania I'oi lords and “ the likes 
of loids” has on that account matcriallv abali 'l. 
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LKHANON IN THE SUMMER OF 1841 . 

Tiil tameness of the Delta of tiie and ihe rock and 

sand r»l the Libyan dcseit, had given me an insatiable thirst for 
mountain srenerv. Lebanon, if not the land of brown heath ‘and 
sliaggy wood, is errlaiiily the land of the rnountanj and the flood; so 
without more ado, 1 sent rnv baf^gai^e on board the Livedv packet, and 
bade adieu to rcjinjay’s Pillar, Cl(‘opatra's Xeedh*, and Wagliorn’s 
Oriental llotcd. As I piepuied to lide dov/n to the ^piay, a croud of 
brnken-w in(le(l and l)rr)l:‘jii-Ln( cd donkeys were driven up, whose ouners 
vied with each otliei fir mv p.»lronai;e. 

Ride my donki-y, sii ; theie’s a beauty, sir; go along like one 
d — d line steamer.” 

Wcdl, the Alexandrian hool of iliotoiu' is not extinct. IImc is piifl' 
Xo. 1 , (dass A. I a^k the u<-nth‘ leader if the combined elo(|ueiice of 
Ml. Ibjbins and Mr. 'raltii ^.ill could -40 beyond ibis 

1 got on board the L!\elv slie v\as weiglnng antlior, and we slov ly 
' -III lo sea. t)ul nf sight of land, I Innl no iLsuurce Imt tiie > 0 - 
cietyol* 1 j. iio nant an idil* ei of the <d(l «-cliool, who thought r..AL 

a w<um heait and a warm stomach were identical. He w ished av^;^y *he 
bad luimouis with ) h nty o|‘ Ibalg-on’s pale ale, and then wa'lial 
awav tlie a'e with jilen'v of bi andy *aiKi-\witei . 

“ Ibe^s iiiN ‘'Old and bodv, ’ <aid be to me; “ wl.at a j-leasri it {! 
it would be if we could waim our cupper' witlnait having to co 1 ih ;n 
again !” 

And sure cm.iigli wheicver t!u‘ said coppers weic situated, tl;r\ had. 
by some chemical process, ei^mmunicaleti all their colour lo 1ji.s i uun- 
lenaiH'c. 

Two (lavs’ easv sail hiought ns to Mount and Tape Canned, w.neli 
l)i(‘ lieuteiianr, wdio h.id obl ginglv undeit ikon lo refiesii in\ geegia- 
jihu’al it'iniuisceiH'' s, desiguati’d with gieat solemnity ut mannei , as tlie 
“ J'lamhoioiigh Head ('f ihe Holy Laud.” A (re?h bieeze springing 
up, we scudded ama’" the bav to 8t. Jean d’Acie. 

“You S( e thfji blown walU with the thiekly-stiew n kdack spot'. 
i]\erv tinu I pass this spnl, I think of old England.” 

“ \c>,”i:aid I, m:o;rglv, as visions of naval glory floated he;’ re 
me. 

“ Not the lo.'ist heef ol old F.iiglaml,” lejoiiud the lieutenant, “ imt 
the plum-|)nddii!g ; and that dome at iIr stands lor all the wund 
like a spnnklmg of sauce.” 

To ili'^i'rihi^ the ( loijiMmce of mv ciceioncon jvissing lyre and Snlon, 
is a task I must defer to anothei oppoiiunily ; siitbce it to s.iv, that I 
disi'inharked at Pcyroul. 

1 dett'st Ibn'rout as a resilience — it is one ol the most ,s'fudtisch 
places in the laivant; give me the <gay dianui ot I'aiiopean lile. or 
plunge me for a while in a vast and sombre eastern capital. But then 
what a field for a painter ? hv do not our ai lists eomc hither in 

crowds '^ Italian landscape is almost overdone. I easily j)orceive that 
Lingelhack, who was not' much of a draughtsman, aeqiine(.l his lejui- 
lalion from the intrinsic brilliancy ot his Levantine subjects. Ihe 
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Marina here is ^vorlh a Jew’s-cye to an arlisl. A s^Iln;: apoIo;:y 
for a auav, composed of broken shafts and capitals of the. ancient 
the Imttcrcd and shuttered Turkish ( u^lle which once was 
connected uitli fl>c land by a causeway. As fin; sun sets, you have 
the golden stas of Cbude/and fhe giand inonntaiii sweeps that (Cas- 
par Poussin Io\ed to paint. Then what a vaiiety of character and 
costumes. Tlie slo^ only Turkish sentinel, and the ])iNloled and jn tti- 
coated Albanian, tl«; mountain muleteer with Ins cara\an, and tlu lidy 


Englisli inan-of-w’ar’s boat’s crew. And fur intciiois, oli I’or an O'^lade 
or a Teniers to poitiay the cavein-like (deck wine-shoj), with its disior- 
derlv inmates c/ip/c/uc rihoNCi or a De Hooge lor the u tired courtyard of 
a Levantine fanuly, where the snnlii^lit phiys liercely on tlu; mosaic 


pavement, and softly i(‘bounds to the fuithcst iceess ol the aleo\e 
winch forms the chaim of the Syrian hou'^es. 


I started from Pcuout, and began slowly to asccuid the ridges of 
Lebanon. I was mounted on a hoise of the (M»untr\, and hdlowtd by 
a baggage-mule, both somewhat inditlcieiit to the sliuiulus of whij) and 
spur; so finding the so-called load to be tlie bed of a torrent, Allah 
Keiim! 1 resigned mvself to their paee. Aftiu some boms coutimjal 
ascent, we reached a wietehed chalet, (lignifierl iys the name of a Khan. 
Tliree men, who pio\ed lobe (L oigian Turks, wen* >illing in fiont, and 
asked alms of me. They were lladgis, who had come all tlie wa\ fiom 
Diigliistaii, thiough Airneiiia to Aleppo without aeeidmit ; lail betv\eeii 
this latter city and Damascus, they had imi b*'eii '^o t'oi luiKile, and one 


of them taking off his luibaii, showed me u I'h>1i sibu -eul acio>> the 
head, which he had ree(‘i\cd in the vicinitv of lIoiu>, wheie the\ wi'io 
plundered. They wire on their wav to Heyiout, tXjuiiing a^^islancc 
from the llus^ian Consul, and the lidling (piantilv I ga\e tlam pioc iiu-d 
for me an abundance of salaams and beiutlKhons. Iloius.ind llamah 


w'ere ah\aNS lieklish distiiits, even under tin* loui lul - of Ibraiiiiii 


Pasha; and it was only by means of stiong lUlaehnu nts of Miu.m 
Bedouins that the toad between Damascus and Ak[»in» was kqjt 
open. 

My muleteer was a Diuse; I asked him if he w\is an aklal (wise 
man), or a djahil (ignoiaiit). Jle c aifessed being the latt- r, 1>UL 
hoped soon to pass fioin the state of an umnitialid to that (;f an ini- 
tiated Druse; and feeling a desiie to sie inoie < f tins singular jaojile, 
I accepted his proposil, that we should pass the night at h:s own Mi- 
lage, which was two hours off the regular road. We fmned t.» the 
right, always ascending, and on teaching the summil of a p.i^s, wt* saw 
a stupendous avenue (;f precif>iccs, foiming a valley that l.iv at <.ur 
feet; and the difhculty of subjugating .such a pcM)pie as this beiainc 
at once evident. 


When 1 saw the descent that was to be made befort* cioss'ng the val- 
ley, J immediately jumpi'd fiorn rny horse, and (letermieed to be the 
last to scramble down. Much as I had seen and heard of suie-fboled 
mules, r\rx tour de force of the most di'.lmguished |)Upil of Dnerovv or 
Franconi, seemed more extraordinary than the manner in wh cli my 
horse and mule effected their descent ; they looked, jiaused, felt stone 
after stone, resolved and re-resolved at every s.tcp. My poor Rosinante 
was, according to the slang-of the house, evidt nil v thinking on his legs, 
and as for the mule, I expected every moment to see him tumble heels 
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ovtT hftacJ. On n acliin^ the bottom of the valley, I found the rocks 
to fill uf) two'tliiifls of the fjrri/ciidicular ; the frrumhliijg of a primiLivc- 
looking mill, added to the wjidficss of llichcene; and had I imt known 
that security for J'ranks exists throu^Iiout Afount Lebanon, I should 
liave ffulilietl my coui.i^e by keeping my pistols, on haif-^ock. I'lien 
came the ascent whicli was very steej), but tolerablv smooth ; intersect- 
ing terraces carefully formed for the vine and mulberrv, by a specie’s of 
(;scar[)m( nt, easily a\ailable for defemcc in ca^e of attack. the 
])rus(‘s drink no wim , the vines are cultivated fur the sake of the raisin, 
uhi('h in Ltdranon is very ‘^ood. 

(Jn reacdmi'^ the piei'e of table-land on wliicli the villa»;e was si- 
tuated, the //a//c 70 ‘S turned r>ijt tn masse, and followed me to the house 
of the muleteer, whieli ^ei nied to be one of the bf.'t m llie place. Jake 
all the ollieis, it was built of square liap^tone, without mort ir, ])las- 
teied in>i(le with mud. On ci.tei m*^, I found It to be remarkably clean, 
with nolbiiii^ to ollend any of the senses. Tlie inner apartmint was 
J.nd wiifi mat'<, and carpets of eoarse mav hair-cloth; but one ailide 
ol liiinituo* caiejht m\ eye which mi^ht h i\e belunj^cd to a bouse of 
liiirlier pielen^ions. was a babv’s eiadle, ciaboiatelv inla <1 with 

'-jiearl.* hi the middle fd the apartment was the fireplace, w Inch 

C'onsi.sttMi f a bloc k of stone about hfoan inches Injh, \ ci y curiously 
chi>elh*ci, with two nirdie" in the side, and beiiit;' cut smof»Lh on the top, 
if necMsam nipiired, ihieo or four fjohh ts or sf'Wpaos couM be 
})lac’('d on i* vs Inle t be I lont is av.iila'ih* tor iwa^t ni j*. 'fins is a vr rv 
V c'omunical melliod cd pi ov idiniC tire, as a Intim^ addiU.-ii (d‘ fuel n; 
iieeessaiy wlien thestniif is cau'e heated. * 

W hen my mule was unloaded, and my host had placed my carpet 
at ihc^ upper end of the apartment, 1 hedd a scart ot levt e of thr \ il-* 
lu^eis; |(;r as scuin thev lu aid that 1 was an hku^lishman, the 100111 
\va'> tided with the Akkals '«ittnu next me, and the Diahils keeping, ai a 
1 e^jiect ( ul (li>t<iiu‘c. I soon fouiid that the idcM that all I'.uropk <in 5 
know souieti.inj; of (he in aline; ait, was pixwalcnt in i he eompaiiy. (^.le 
(dd man h.ul an eve very mwc'’n mtlamul, and it leniiircvl no depth ol 
skill to t»dl him that hcouehtto keep it as iiiULdi as possible out of the 
sun. 'I'lie tiiil»an i> eerlainlv an excellent covoriin^’ for the head in hot 
climat(_^, and puservalive aj:on't stiokes ot the Min. How many liu- 
ropean lives aie saeiitlcad to a disroirard of what the practical ox|>c- 
Meiieenf a;;ej, points un (he temtoiial division of costume. Next to 
tlie coveiin^ of the head, the covenui^ of the body, with the ample lolds 
of an oriental sa^h, is conducive to hojllh. 

To (“veiv travelhi in I'j^vpt and .'^vna, we vvouhl say, 'aird thy 
Icuns,*' winch bem^ inierpuled I'i, “ vour'clt tioia tovoraiicJ 

dvsc'nteiy.’' The liuban, however, is meoinfiK le, foi it leaves the eves 
too unprotected. Tlie piev alcnce of ophllialmia m these i ouatries, al- 
though alliibulable to e\j»c»sure to nuahl air, to the tine sand ot Ej^vpt 
itnd the (‘halky dust of .syiia, must be vervmucb increased by the in- 
suUiciency of the turban to pioiect the eves Irom the rays ot the sun 


* There is a long covered hazii.ir in Diamsc-iM utmost exc’lusivelv devoted to the 
inniuifuctore of tliree nrt»cle5,.whu’li everv bride hriiiirs w'uh her, these are tlie said 
cradles; hi^li bridge pattens i>iinil.irl\ iiil«id,«nd linen ('he^ts, winch are verv curiously 
Curved, and resemble tiiuse made in Holland about a ctulury ago. 
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The broad-brimmed, flat, black turban of the Jews seems to bi* (ho 
best coverin"" of the head in use in Syria, 

But to return from this dh^ression to my Jevee ; I found myself com- 
pelled to feel the pulses, and pass in review thr tongues of about tweniy 
people. Til/# Luce I \\vut tbrouf^h with the greatest ^^luvity //nair/nalW/*, 
and then a ^cnend conversation ensued. I was ovei whelmed m/(/i 
questions about Eng-Iand, and my iiost |>(>iiited to a couple (J' iniiskets 
hangMiiT from the w^ll, evidently of the Hrumuiagem .st(*i'eotype. 

Majec^'erdeh-cl yam,'* “ No poll-taxes now,” and “ Long life (o 
the English, ’ resounded tlnoiigh the apjirtment. 

DesToiis ot seeing sometliing of the neighhouihood before siinscf, 1 
adjourned the sitting, aad proceeded thiungh the mulberius to <nit‘ of 
the precipices I luu'e above desciibcd. On the lip of llie yawniiii,' 
chasm was an ininiense buuIdeiNtone, which seemed readv, with iln^ 
slightest impetus, to thunder to the bottom. liut wh.it w.is mv siii- 
prise on seeing seveial of the lads jump upon it* with a l.iu"h tin v 
set It m motion, and I saw, for the liist time in inv life, a iJckin-'. 
stone. ' 


lesight ofa Frank in this .secluded spot was, I perceived, sunirieiif 

0 interest the temales in the neitrhbouriiig cott.iges, and the roofs ot the 
nearer houses were covered with women and ehiidreii. .Most of the 
young people had an open evpiession of oouiiU nance ; one. however 

bJen drarnT ' This young irentleinan had 

tahil I sLm « ' ’ “i"' 7 

th!.’ r ^ "‘y iiKnilsim'eiless, showed 

1 him the blackguard of the \ill.ue. 

standSaU^ 1‘ou^e of the muleiee,; w heie I found a ,alf 

"‘-""r 

I could not tell I ‘i tlie niatlei wii!, the p..,,,- 

of cow-doctoring. "" 'i^'.orance ol the .iit, seienee, and iii\s|eiy 

e.£.''“A£i” ” i“"“'r’ “ '''■"'•■■I 'i-v ....I 

any Akkals in Emdaiid '' ‘ ''"® >1 there wue 

«lio wefc .ii.'TwtwJo ilif MM ‘“1 ", 

0 ,, 

tie report “te SrDru.StoT.ee, "" ' ‘"'I'"' 
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I had any books, on which I pulled out a worthless guide to the Levant, 
looking as gay as clotli and gill-letters couhl make it. He kisbcd it 
reverently, but of rouisc could make nothing of its content'-*. Jt was 
handed louiid and kis'^ed by others. However, as I was apprehensive 
of getting into some scrape, i told them I was no, Druse, l^ut that the 
Jiiiglish were great friends of the Druses.'' 

“ Ves, ves, vou are a Druse," said one man who lose up, and put his 
two foretingers togt'ther, \\h.ch in the E.jst is the j^gn of alliance and 
friendship ; adding in an under tone, “ Do you Enghih diinkoftlie 
dog^'" 

He was chocked hastily by an old man, wh-^ said, 

“ Don’t yon hear that he is lUit a Diuse. Why do you speak so 
niiLiuardedly 

The wtJi'ds made use of. as far as my ears could catch, were /jt shrub 
rl krlb^ hut ihev micht have been i/rshrub el ku/b, which means 
“dunk (jftlu* heart® I. Imwevcijcan mve no explaaation of wliat was 
meant hy thi< (piestion. 

d'lie nuht wa-. pr(‘tty well advanced when we '^epa^atcd, and I could 
with ditliculty resi>r tin ir entrealies that I should stay some davs 
' ■ i'mii; seveial of tlie eldei" having pruini'^ed to uitertain me 
in their hv.^i rnaiii.ci'. 

On the lullowing dav 1 dc'-cended to the Beka i, i>r Cmlo Svrla, 
which liis bitwi'cn la banon and Anti-Lebanon. Tljc^e inountaiM'. a[)- 
j)eat to lia\ e Ismmi bv soim* oijaiia’ pioee^" washed bau and theu < de- 
})osif?(| III liic jjiaiii; noMnng bare, red, ami mhosp'table,jas the a[)pca!‘- 
ance of thi -e riingis tri-m tin* P>ekaa, .imi nuilnng im le naturdlv 1 * ilile 
than the Ih-kaa when \iew< d from Lebanon and Ar.ti- !.r})anon, stretching 
far and wide, a little l.ombanlv, of w h'lth Tvie was prubablv the VLiijce. 
But this gieaf alluvial vallev which turmerly teemed with populat-on, 
is 111 m.my j)Iaces almost as (ie-eiled as the Cimj)a.ii:a of Home. Tne 
mi<uald»d villages still M^ibh' are \> vv and far between, w'liile extLiisuo 
distnels, vvhieh bv meio sci apiiig of the earth, and d.iiectin^ over it the 
nunieioiis blocks ilMt How from the hills, miglit pioduee exeelleiit 
wile, it, alt’ ab.mdoiK d to the goatherd. If over European colonists 
settle in Syiia, I shouhl think the Bokaa the most eluible situation, as 
it is much inme j)iotected fioin Aiabs, and mucli ncaiei* the scu tlian 
the llaiiran, and li cultivatou, imicli healthier tiuiii the co.ist dis- 
tiicts. 

jNlalaka stands on the brow of one ot the hills t)i Lebanon. It was 
]ier(‘ that Ibrahim Ikisli.i utr.ed alit-rhelng deleated in the hills by 
Commodoie Na;jier, ami .iwaitid the lemlorce'iien’s wiiieh Ahmed 
Alenikli Pa'^lui hiou^ht fu)m the iiuilli. A tew pleasant gardens have 
been laid ont .it Alalaka, on the verv eilue of the Bek la. )u>t suHicient 
to show what a sea ol' vegetation it miglit become, w\ie security tor 
propel ty to exist, and weio there hands to distribute llie water over the 
plain. The chaiiLie fioin the oppressive monotony ot the plain to the 
mountain air and set nerv of the vallev w*as most agieeable. 

Leaving to onr right Nlalaka, in which tlic plague was raging, half 
un hour of contiitual asci'iit biought us to Zaiile, which is rather ro- 
mantically situated on the edge of a deep ravine, at the bottom of 
^hicb is a stream shaded bv the ash and t:u‘ poplar, riiero is some 
good pasture-land around llie town. The soil ol some ot the hills to 
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the rorth is rather chalkv, but this harsli feature of the landscape is 
subdued by the general boldness of the oulliiic, and the far-strelchin'j 

vcrduio ol'the Ikkau, of which a fine view is obtained. 

On tlic iollowini;' morning I wont to Msit the Aiclibisliop of /iihlo, 
who according to the custom of the Giook calliolic.s ol Syiia ranks lu'xt 
to tlie patiiarch ; the latter liad boon for some time in Fiance colled ing 
money for the brethren in Syria. 

The archbishoj)f a stout gentleman of about filty-hve years *)( ag(‘, 
received mp in a very friendly manner, and a^'kod me to spend a day 
■with him, which I declined. Our conversation was sometimes in Aiabic, 
sometimes in Italian, which he spoke toleitiblv w'ell. lie said that this 
country was under great obligation to the lviuli*>h, and expressed a 
hope that when the (beat Powers terminated the Fgvptian Question 
they would take into consideration the situation ol the Syiian Chris- 
tians. ^ 

1 assured him tliat as far as Faigland was cimcerned it was ipiito 
evident that Her Majesty’s goveinnunt wasconvineed that the iiile (d' 
the Sultan would become consolidated in ])iopf)!tinn as an ap[)M)aeU 
was made to good goveinnu nt ; and that he hiiUNtdf could scaua ly be 
liiorc desirous than the EnglKh of seeing the people' c«aitenti*d. 

“Cast \ our eyes (lovvinvarcl,” said the archbi'^hop, pointing with his 
finger to the Bekaa, “ and what do yon see ?” 

“Avast and fei tile plain, with few' inhabitants, and little cultiva- 
tion.” 

“Behold tlie generosity of (Jod and the bad stc'wardship of man ? 
And now,” continued the prelate, pointing to the town of /aide, and 
the environs i have desciibed, “ ca>t \our (‘ves aioiirul \ou and mc 
the roofs uiiclcr which dwtll five thon>aijd jieopic, tfi^se steep and 
barien hilN, where the ‘scanty sod ispiinfnllv scraped into It n ai'i'S ; 
while III the wilder rece^^es, there are men who live only on the h» ibs 
that grow in the devices of the rocks. Whv is it thus ^ Peeaiiso 
men prefer ])Overty and seeuiity to sowing that (»thfi> may reap.” 

During our conversation various [>iie>ts dioppcd m tiom the ditll ient 
monasteiies, who certainly looked very lean, and leinmdrd me mu('h 
of the lay-hrotlier in the “ Duenna.” To make a Father Paul mil. of 
them would have reijuiied 

Three aingle gcutlemen'rollcd into one. 

They all kissed the hand of the aichbisiiop, aiul addiesscd him witli 
the word “ Saidna,” or “ Our D)rd.” The eldest sitting on his caipet, 
and the others, according to rank, sitting or lestmg on their kiwes 
near the door. After partaking of coHee and cake wc took our 
leave. 

The situation of Zahle is very healthy, but it is not so well built as 
some of the other towns in the mountains : in fact, it is a large vil- 
lage. It contains three thousand Greek catholics, the rest aie princi- 
pally Mjjronites and orthodox Greeks. Of Mussulmans, there is a 
solitary family. 

Quitting Zahle, we wound by a precipitous road to the source of the 
river, and continued tQ toil upwards through alternate beds of wild 
flowers and patches ofsnovy, until we had reached the summit of the (irst 
Jidges, where we were rewarded with a delightful view of Cmlo Syria, 
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ofBnalbrc, and of Anti-Lebanon, with Gebel-Sheikh. To the soiit^ 
^vas tiiG Druse country, and above us tlie peaks of Saunin. 

Having’ been ridiin^ llie day before under a broiling sun over the 
monotoiKUJS fiekaa, 1 felt all the exhilaration that such scenery pro- 
duces. But what 1 had yet seen of Lebaraju was far fron> justifying 
tlu' epitlna, SwitzfM'land of the Last,” which some travellers have 
applied to it. The forms are grand and imposing, but I miss the ridh 
dia[)eiy of the Alps imd'Apennmos, the velvet of llm verdant slopes, 
and the ever-varying liixuriancy of the haiciing woorTs. 

Geiitral Lebanon is much moie like Inveirie.^shiie tlian ilie canton of 
Btiiu'. V(*t the puie air and the ufresi in^ streams are [jeculiarly 
giatefnl to those who wi^h to escape from the fevers of Damascus and 
the stifling iieat of Ih yrout. 

W o dined in a chalet inimediatJy under Saunin, and a bowl of tlie 
curdhd milk which the Turks call yaourt, and the ^ynaus Inbbuii, 
mingled with water,* formed a most rtfie>liing accompaniment to the 
contents of onr jirov i*>in]i-baskct. The innu* given by the mounlaujccrs 
to aehaht of lln^ kind i.s bas ishlurcr esjnliacted bdishlrra, a buving 
and ^eliin^, altl’.ongb nothing but bread \xm\ yaoyrt can be bouLiht ; 
m ; b Ml ittnie C'f llie chalet (onsi^ted of an immen'ic '-kin-hag of 
.his said 1 •- . paratiuii of milk, and the nevci-fadmg; BrumiingeiTi 
iiiiivket hung lip on li.ilf cock. 

\\ e now *ij>proaclie(i ene of the im^st singular nesses I ever be- 
liehl ; the moir taiii" fnimed n va^-t b-'wl, the edge of which wa« f'Mmi‘d 
by p. ip't ndicular ciags, the onlv passage to tin jdatfun above bfiiig by 
a |)a^sage iiitho Kjeksahon* tt n or fifteen feet wide, which looked like a 
ciooivvay cut by human hands: a mountain tonent foaming for ages 
lliiongh the .‘^lit, had widened and deepened it to its present propor- 
tions. ^ 

1 have alrearlv iJateil the feats of the mules, bur heie it was with 
the guate>t diiViculiy lh.it tluy managed to ascend. As I threaded 
th’N ^inguhir p.i*^^, 1 'gi.ulually peiceued that the w.ill of rock to my 
1( It li.id 1)1 en legulai I V j!na])eted and loopholed to a great distance, 
and that tlie da hiideis of the pa^>, without exposing themselves to any 
risk, could coinplelclv annihilate any body of men that attempted to 
ioice It. On elraiing ihc locks wc found ourselves on an cxiensive 
piece of table-land, wluch appeared to be very good, and <he sight of 
a couple ol ploughs and uxv n at this licigiit, which could not have been 
lesN iliaii bctwi'cn three and four tliou>aiul feet above the level of the 
sea, reminded me cl the descriptions of Circassia. 

now ciossitl into the vallev ol bakia, anti I alighted on a most 
xinexjMcted object. As wc began to v'tiect uui descent, 1 perceived 
laigt' constructions which from the solidity ot the masonry weie evi- 
dently Homan. 

I a«ked the ignorant muleteer wliat this was. “ Kula kula (a 
ca.stle),” said lie ; but although no columns adorned the cdirice 1 per- 
ceived a ct)i ncr-st<»nc whicli bail evidently tormod juirt of an architrave ; 
so without more ado I scrambled up, and making my way into the in- 
terior, found it to be a vast well or crater ot blocks of stone, shafts oi 
pillars, ra]»itals, and cornices. 

Here was a discovery fur a cockney rambler ! a Homan temple of 
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the Corinthian order, eighty yards long and forty yards broad, in one 
of the wildest recesses of Lebanon. No statue or inscription was 
visible, I am therefore ignorant of the name of the deity to whom this 
temple was raised. The stones wore evidently quarried out of the very 
spot on wtich the temple stands, and there are two buttresses of rock 
which arc still untouched. 

* As I regained the road, piles of stones showed me that I was tra- 
versing the ruins^of an ancient city of some extent; and a fragment of 
Cyclopean causeway, which for some distance was as perfect as it may 
have been eiglitecn hundred years ago, added to the interest of the 
scene. 

Leaving Mazzera to our left, we crossed the last of the high liclgos 
of Kesrouan, and came down upon a village close to a marble qnairy. 
I had separated from the mules and had to pass close to a flock of sheep, 
when my Frank dress attracted two immense white shepherd’s iloiis, 
which I had the greatest difliculty in beating*oti‘ with large stones. 
These dogs were very like wolves, and peculiar to this part of Lebanon, 

By a considerable detour^, I arrived at the hamlet where we were to 
pass the night, which was situated on an impetuous mountain-stream. 
A few ash and mulberry trees which caught the last glance of the sim 
that set behind the Littoval range, gave a friendly aspect to the place, 
which formed an agieeable contrast to the snow and rock \se had left 
behind. 

As I crossed the primitive bridge that spanned the foamy waters, 
and approached a decently-built house, with the intention of aslviiig 
leave to spread out my bed, 1 indulged in pleasant ant iei[)alions of a 
sound sleep after the fatigues of tlie dav ; but out came, from behind a 
wall, a sunburnt peasant with harilset featnics, who beid up a thick 
stick to bar my advance, and repeated quickly the worths Asbur, 
ashurS\ 

I instinctivelv diew back and put my right band (>n mv pistol. 

“ What do yon want here 

“ I am an English traveller in search of a place to pass ilic night; 
and now, who are you V ' 

“ 1 am d r/uardtuuo dl sanila. Tins i> the village of the plague, and 
that is tlie house of death and mourning ! rarrv not hT re." 

“ Alas ’.’’tsaid 1 ; “in that case your hosjnialily might cost me muie 
than 1 should be wilbngto give. Good night.” 

I slowly continued my route till the hamlet was out of sight, ami the 
river a taint line, almost indefinable in the dusk. 

I bivouacked on the hilUside; hut the \ill.ige of llv plague r(‘ap- 
peared in my dreams; the asli and thcmnlberrv were, dismal and bine, 
and the wolf-like dogs kept watch on the bridgi*, ininglmg llieir bowl 
with the sullen and wrathful roar of the watcis. 

On the following day 1 passed the scene of Na[)i'*r’s \ict )ry over 
Ibrahim, which is usually designated the Battle of the Hills. Tiie 
situation is high, but barren and unintercstinir. On reaclnng the jiass 
towards tlie west, the whole of the coast of Kesrouan wa^ vi.silile ; the 
hill of Ghazir at my feet, to the left the buy of Djoiini and Zoiik; 
further south, the promontory of Beyrout, with the town and sliip[»iiig, 
mere specks on the landscape. The mountains of Kesrou.in, rise so 
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abruptly from the sea that the effect on the spectator when looking 
over such an expanse is both novel and pleasing : the sea fills up at 
least a third of the visual perpendicular. 

The descent upon Ghazir is between verdant terraces which shut out 
all collateral objects ; the birds sing sweetly in the here*abundant 
foliage, and as 1 looked on the brrad and soft blue Mediterranean thijs 
beautifully enframed, I thought my eyes greeted the Indian Sea which 
Bcrnardine St. Pierre so admirably <lescribes in his “ I^ul and Viririnia.*' 

Of the precipitous descents we had made, this was by far tflie longest, 
and 1 was compelled repeatedly to rest. 

“ Deri) mala’on,*’ said the muleteers, as they found that in attaining 
w'liat appealed the bottom of the valley, another and another descent 
was to be made. 

The neat white houses of Oha/ir, w'hich seem so high from tiic bav 
of Djouui, now appeared at our b*et. As the muleteers w’ere incjairing 
of a (‘(^ttager llie bc.^t road by \\hich to descend, an ohl man came out 
and asked me if 1 could give him any iriformat ion renarding tlie intro- 
duction of t\U‘lve jier cent, custoins-duties ; adding, that if tin y were 
carrif'l nto effect, the mountain would be ruined. 

'I'lus abiUjU aposlrojjbe showed me that much cx(“iteinent existed on 
the subject, and my conclu^ams were subserpiently ainj)ly contiimeJ. 

I could give him no news \vh;e!) could satisfy bis cuiiositv ; anrl he 
communicated to me the unpleasant intelligence, tliat in C(m<e»|uence 
of the c\ist»u)f'c )f plague at ll.-yrout and in vaiioiis paits of t!i; in ani- 
tain, a ('(tr'ion sanitairr had bo-n drawn aiound (I’nazir, winch 1 had 
iniomii'd to make my iu-ad-cpiailers in Ke<ronan. 

So, snrt‘ e ioM<h, when within a (juaiter of ii mile of (he town, we 
w(Me st()j)pcfl hy the giianliaiis. I was in a groat rage as I Hung 
ni}>elf oil a piec(‘ of smooth iO(‘k under a tiee. and awaited the result 

(jf a nu '^sa^c to M. 13., secretaiy of Prince A of Ghazir, to whom 

1 had a kutci of intioductiou. 

M. U. retpie^ted me to ec)mc down to the prince's garden ; coiTee 
and slicibfl weic scivcd, and no i*\pies>cd \ns legiel that the cordon 
cMsIctI, but that the princ - would allow me to prifonn (piarantme in 
his couiitrv-house. After ex]>'.vssmg my thanks for this \nie\pected 
kiiKlnc>s, 1 accompanied an oilic 'r to the said iioiise, from winch there 
was a (h li‘j.htfiil ve-w of llu* sea and the coast. The othcer promised to 
send iiu baggagt'. However, a (juaiter of an hc-ur had scarcely 
(dapped, benire one of llie giiin-visa^ed guardiars came, and reijiiested 
me to follow biin,so 1 found myself again at the coidoii, the stone sofa, 
and the shady tree. 

Being curious to know the meaning of this, I fniind on imiuiry that 
several sln iklis had gone to tlic prince, and insi-ted lliat 1 should cither 
])erlurin (juarantine at the cordon, or leave the town. It appealed that 
Ib'ince A , who is a nephew ot the late Emir Beslnr, and the wealtlnest 
man of the province, being proprietor of Djouni and neighboui hood, 
bad been tor several yeais governor ol the district, and was now at 
daggers-draw against the governor who superseded him; and that the 
latter who is a sheikh, and stvles himselt a marcliese, had qhjeeted to 
my pcTloliniiig (prarantine .in the said house, in all probability because 
the prince had consented. However, a tliiid pro[)osal came that I 
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should perform'seven days’ quarantine at Djouni,' which I accepted, as 
the youngest son of Mr. B. was inspector of the lazzaretto. 

Half an hour of descent, and then an hour’s ride along the shore 
brought us to Djouni, where I dismissed my muleteers, and where the 
very obliging treatment I received, amply made up for the wretched- 
ness of the accommodation. My bed and carpet were spread out in a 
Idrge grain warehouse, but my confinement was quite the reverse of 
being irksome, foj in the company of a guardian I was allowed to walk 
about the fine broad beach, with the amphitheatre of the Kesrouan 
for a background. • 

My first visit was to the Biitish camp of Djouni, where I found the 
lines that had been formed remaining perfect. Ripe barley waved 
over all the camp, in the middle of ^which rose two wooden monu- 
ments to a Mr. Luscombe, midshipman, and a Mr. Boyle, purser of the 
Edinburgh. An inhabitant of Zoiik Mikayl said that the proprietors 
in this neighbourhood complained bitterly of hewing received no com- 
pensation for the mulberry-trees which were cut down to facilitate the 
operations of tne English and the Turks. I pointed out to him the de- 
plorable financial embarrassments under which the Turkish government 
was labouring, and expressed a hope that they might speedily be able 
to take these claims into consideration. 

It cannot be denied that the position of the Camp of Djouni was 
admirably chosen for the purpose of keeping up»a connexion with the 
mountains from a spot which could be covered by the fire of the ships. 
An abrupt rock on the north rendeis access difijcult; while any fire 
opened on it from Zouk, which in some measure commands it, would 
be promptly answered by the covering force. 

The brow of the hill of Zouk Mikayl is occupied with pleasant 
gardens and mulberry plantations ; the view of the country behind 
from the highest part of the towm, is fine; the lower ranges of Leba- 
non are agreeably diversified with wood and pasture, with heie and 
there a hamlet and a convent. I have spoken of the absence of foliage 
and verdure in High Lebanon. There is, however, no want of it here. 
From the sudden rise of the land and consequent diversity of climate, 
the eye embraces the vegetation of the north, and of the tropics in sin- 
gular approximation. The hardy pine forest waves with the cool breeze 
on the brow of the hill ; while down on the sea-shore the graceful date- 
palm reminds one of the Egyptian or the Barbary coast. Djouni it- 
self is nothing but a depot of grain from Egypt and Jaffa, and of salt 
from Cyprus. Three brigs, besides smaller craft, were unloading when 
I was there. Warehouses are used for the grain in winter, but in sum- 
mer the pyramids of wheat and barley remain on the sea-shore. 

One day I was a good deal startled on rising from a nap, by a loud 
cry f|pm one of the guardians ; on turning round, 1 perceived a serpent 
coiling itself among the interstices of the stone- wall of the grain ware- 
house. The boy with great presence of mind seized my walkingstick, 
which he inserted in the hole in the wall, and thus “bruised the head 
of the serpent,” until he dropped lifeless on the floor. It measured 
above a yard in length ; and at the thickest part of the body, between 
three and four inches in circumference. 

The Emir and his attendants having been absent at the great meet- 
ing of the mountain chiefs at Ain A»eb, now returned and encamped 
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on the beach. My quarantine beinj^ out, I was invited to join the 
party. We squatted round a large wicker-tray, amply furnislied with. 
Arab dishes. The moon shone bright on the daik-blue sea, while the 
light of the lamps gleamed on the picturesque pistol-butts and dagger- 
hilts of an outer circle of swarthy-visaged retainers, half-fighting, half- 
serving men. However, their demeanour was the reverse of servile. 
Turkish servants occupy a very ditferent position from that of the safee 
class in Europe ; they often put in a word, and although always respect- 
ful and mindful of the disparity of their situation, think themselves en- 
titled to do so, even when standing at the bottom of a room with their 
hands crossed. These Lebanon men went a step beyond this ; in fact, 
they seemed almost hale-fellow-welUmet with the Emir and the sheikhs 
who attended him, and bandied jokes with them in a style which to me, 
an European, seemed the acme of free and easy. 

Furnished with a certificate of having duly performed quarantine, I 
reascended to Ghazir, somewhat annoyed at the time I lost. What a 
curse this is ! every one who has remained sometime in the Levant, finds 
out that the real pest of the East is not plague but quarantine. No- 
thing more completely shoyvs the hollowness of the pretended reforms 
of Turkey. Instead of adopting sanatory regulations, and allowing 
no accumulations of filth, commerce is obstructed, without a single re- 
ealt liting attained. There has been no plague in London since it was 
burnt dowi. in 1666, and the liberation of Europe from plague is no 
doubt owing to the widened streets, and the extension of pavement 
and drainage, as well as increased comfort, and the general cleanliness 
which ever follows in the wake of wealth and luxury. 

Quarantines between one country and another are sufficiently annoy- 
ing, but cordons within one province for fiscal and political purposes 
arc in the highest degree irritating. Even admitting the necessity 
for it to exist, an oiiental quarantine is a perfect farce. The Turks 
have no fear of contagion, and quarantine is kept only in appearance. 
Nothing is more easy than to evade the vigilance of Turkish guardians, 
because quarantine reciuires strict attention, and the people of the East 
“ canna be fashed'* The Lazaretto inspectors, a class of men com- 
posed of the otl'scourings of the Italian and Greek ports (the Arab sub- 
inspcctors are exceptions), having procured their places by intrigue, 
make it their study to retain them, by showing to the Turkish authori- 
ties, that besides paying their salaries, the Lazaretto produces a surplus 
revenue. This object is attained by putting the gr?atest number of 
sliips in quarantine, no matter from what Levantine ports they may 
come, and commerce is thus taxed to an immense extent. Only lately 
arrivals from Cyprus were put in quarantine on a vague rumour of 
plague, while the disease was ravaging the coast of Syria. 

And the said quarantine is called by Smyrna editors and Italian me- 
dical charlatans, one of the reforms of the empire, although it has 
annihilated the free trade, which was almost the sole good institution of 
Turkey. By a peculiar fatality, Europe has given the East the inconve- 
niences of her civilization, and dignified them with the name of reforms. 
Tight breeches ! a dress considered indecent in the East, and unsuited 
to the climate — quarantines ! — and to crown the whole, a passport sys- 
tem ! I have just been reading the ordinance of this police scheme, 
and cannot help admiring the redouhlement of effrontery with which 
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the scribe, in his preamble, recites the advantages that this system has 
conferred upon Europe, and lauds the benevolent intention of the Sul- 
tan in extending it to his subjects. As if the Kurds and Bedawees, 
who are not afraid to attack an escort of cavalry, could be deterred 
from plunder by a visa or a seal, while the honest, peaceable traveller 
will be exposed to annoyance and delay. Is it surprising that a re- 
action has taken place in favour of the ancien regime Islamism, and 
that the Turks nowrdetest the very name of European reform ? 

Ghazir is perhaps the pleasantest summer residence in Lebanon. It 
is situated far above the sea on the brow of a hill ; it is therefore cool 
and breezy in the hotlest summer months, and is in the very middle of 
the Kisrouan range and the Maronite country, which was the focus of 
the late revolution. Besides cool pure air, it enjoys a very romantic 
situation, being in the middle of an amphitheatre of lofty mountains, 
partly covered with wood, and watered by brooks in all directions, run- 
ning water being in this country consideied the greatest of all Inxnnec. 
It is rather a large village than a towm, every house being surrounded 
with mulberry-terraces, here and there enriched by the orange and the 
lemon, which appear to prosper in this situation. It is now the month 
of July, and the mornings and the evenings seem as cool as those of 
England. I can even take my walk at midday without inconve- 
nience. 

Soon after my arrival I went (o see the Emir at his palace, which 
is in the highest part of the town, and toweis over all the country. 
Sitting at his verandah, he can distinctly see all ihc promontoiy of Bey- 
rout, with the town and shipping, and all the Bay of Djouni at his fret, 
and a rugged mountain-landscape in the opposite direction. The palace 
is not quite finished, and I found the Prince under an aitificial shade 
of boughs, squatted on a Persian carpet. After sherbet and coffee 
were served, he sent for his daughter, and presented to me a little 
princess of nine'yoars of age; her tarboiiche was strung round with 
Gazzis, a silver collar encircled her neck, from which were sus])ended 
an antique cross, and a very curious-looking locketjof fine gold filagree- 
work, enclosing the four gospels, written in a Lilliputian character. 
She was unencumbered with stockings, but her ankles were surrounded 
by rattling beads of silver. 

The two sons of the Emir soon made their appearance, the eldest 
being uncommonly corpulent, although only fourteen years of age. 
They both spoke Turkish fluently in addition to their native language, 
but were unacquainted with any European tongue. The emir liiinself 
is the nephew of the Emir Beshir in Malta, and in his uncle’s time 
held the post of governor of Ghunzir ; but the revolution having given 
great power to the sheikhs, an ancient family of the name of Habesh, 
which is widely ramified in the neighbourhood, has now obtained the 
superiority. The old Emir Beshir was much hated and feared, his 
eldest son, Kasim, is little spoken of. The second, Halil, is an excel- 
lent soldier ; but I perceive that in the mountain his third son, Amin, is 
the general ifavourite. 

The dress of the women here is singular, but the reverse of graceful, 
always excepting the body robe, which fits well, without the unnatural 
compiession of the waist which is so common in Europe. The principal 
peculiarity is the horn which proceeds from the crown of the head to 
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the length of one foot and a half, while that of the princess, the wife 
of the ernir is two feet and a half in length. This gives the women 
somewhat the appearance of Cauchoise. Those who do not wear the horn 
have an ornament stuck on their tarboiiche which closely resembles the 
hauhe of the south of Germany. The corniferous are noW always the 
despised of men : to say nothing of the peculiar cap of the doges of 
Venice, I have lately seen an antique coin on which was represented 
the head of some Syrian monarch, with a superb ^air of ram’s horns. 
Another peculiarity here is that of the plaited hair, which does not 
stop at the waist, in the Swiss and Levantine fashion, but extends al- 
most to the heels, terminating in silver beads or tassels, which make a 
rattling noise as the female walks. 

Tlie dress of the men is the same as in the other parts of the moun- 
tain ; the poorer classes seem to be fond of the abay. In church the 
backs of the men look like a Turkey carpet. The people are upon the 
whole well dressed, although there is none of the dandyism of Da- 
mascus, at which city almost all the striped silk stuffs are manufactured. 
The environs of Ghazir being almost entirely covered with mulberry 
terraces, the exclusive occupation of the people is the preparation of 
silk for the Damascus market. The mules load with silk in going, and 
the return load consists of the manufactured stuffs and a few other ar- 
tic'^s. such as carpets. Almost all the corn consumed isbrought from 
Dgypi and Jaffa, as thellauran corn, although cheap and good, cannot 
stand the expense of land carriage. Every day’s experience convinces 
me that the constiuction of a road from Damascus to the sea-coast 
would more than anything else cause the resources of both the interior 
and the foa-i to be rapidly developed. 

There having been a feud between the Emir and the sheikhs of the 
town, I did not consider it prudent^to call on them immediately on my 
arrival ; but the Emir having made up his differences with the reigning 
Emir Beshir, a sort of reconciliation took place between him and the 
actual governor, the sheikh llabesh. The house of Habesh is very an- 
cient. and numbers in Ghazir and the neighbourhood about fifty 
families, so that it is a sort of clan. The four brothers who are at the 
head of the house are men of great personal courage, but very poor ; it 
was from llieir military cjualities, not to mention a certain tardiness in 
the Emir to join the English in the first instance, which procured for 
this chief the appointment. One must mix with these people to have 
a proper idea of the terror wiUi which the Egyptians had inspired them. 
They had seen Mehemet Ali and Ibrahim Pasha break successively 
every element of opposition in Syria, the Sultan defeated again and 
again, the fierce Mussulman pride and bigotry of the Akaber of Da- 
mascus, Aleppo, and other towns effectually curbed, the mountains dis- 
armed, and the very Bedouins of the desert overawed and tributarv — 
add to this the facility and masterly promptitude with which the late 
revolt had been put down, and the ignorance of what the new system 
of steam naval warfaie could effect, and it will not be difficult to account 
for hesitation on the part of the Emir. One of the chief men of the 
town asked me the other day if, in case'of a combination’of the forces of 
France and Mehemet Ali, they could not march into Yemen, and from 
thence conquer India ; but* before I could dispel his illusion 1 had to 
explain that the Red Sea intervened between Egypt and Yemen, and 
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the Indian Ocean and Persian Gulf between Arabia and India, to say 
•nothing of our strength in that empire, and the inferiority of Egyptian 
to Indian troops. 

I found the two sheikhs in one of the commonest dwellings of the 
town, surrounded by Maronite priests. There were no carpets, and 
the furniture was not better than that of a decent labourer’s cottage in 
England, certainly a wonderful contrast to the gilded saloons of a 
Damascus sheikh. The first question asked me was what I supposed 
to be the intentions of the Five Powers with regard to Mount Lebanon. 
I did not well know what to answer, and said I supposed that the 
mountain must concede a little, and the Sultan would also be counselled 
to give way on some points. 

I was not long in perceiving what w^ere the wishes of the sheikhs, 
which appeared to be the establishment of an oligarchy composed of 
men of their own class, in lieu of the power possessed by the Emir 
Beshir. The late revolution and war having taught the chiefs of Mount 
Lebanon their force, all the old jealousy of the sheikhs has been 
called out against the house of Shehab. Hareeg (liberty) I perceived 
to be a word often in use among the people here. In answer to some 
questions regarding the European constitutional monarchies, I pointed 
out the danger of sudden transitions from absolute government to 
liberty, and adverted to the frequency of the failure of republican and 
constitutional systems, arising from their not having been historically 
developed, from the ignorance of the science of government, and fioni 
the jealousy and ambition of the leaders. -As I am on thesubjectof po- 
litics I may as well state that the freedom of speech which exists in the 
most despotic countries of the East is made full use of in Mount Le- 
banon. With, my notions of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, 
legitimacy of the Sultan, loyalty to the Sultan, &c., I was somewhat 
staggered to hear the style in which this monarch is talked of in tlie 
Maronite country. The Christians have an intense hatred of all Mus- 
'%ulmans and still more of an Osmanli Mussulman ; nor have they even 
a particle of that deference which the Christians of Eurofiean Tmkcy 
and Anatolia never tail to show to the authority of their fiisl temporal 
magistiate. 

I received one day a visit from the Emir, who conversed gaily for 
above an hour, when a man enteied, and engaged with him in earnest 
conversation. I rose and went to the other end of the room, to chat 
with a young slieikh who had taken up a German “ Life of Prince Mi- 
losch,” and was examining his portrait and a map of Servia. I had at 
first somediiEculty in making him understand where Servia was, and to 
show how little these people know of what is going on in the northern 
parts of Turkey, he expressed surprise and curiosity when I told him 
that Prince Miloschwas a suzerain of the Sultan, like the Emir Beshir, 
and reigned many years over a Christian province, with nearly a million 
of inhabitants. Our conversation was suddenly interrupted by the 
prince dashing the chibouque from him into the middle the room, 
and rising hastily. He went into the next apartment, whither he sum- 
moned a Maronite priest, and others of his suite. When he returned 
to take leave he saluted me coldly, and seemed absorbed in thought, 
while his attendants and servants followed, whispering and looking sig- 
nificantly at each other. I was not long in learning that the prince 
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liad received bad news. The Druses of the house of Abou Neked had 
forcibly seized his principal estate which is situated in the Bekaa and 
yields about 1300/. per annum, being about the half of his income. I 
lately read in \\\e Journal de Smyrne the fo|jovving passage : 

“ Les lois organiques de Tempire prennent tons les jours deS developpe- 
niens semblabics a cenx d’Europe. La civilization de la Turquie^est 
certes loin d’etre de niveau avec celle de nos voisins d’aujourd hui ; 
il faut remonter quelques generations pour retrouvc*des parall^les.’' 

The profound and sjjirituel rcdacteur evidently means that they have 
arrived at 

The good old rule, the simple plan 
That he should keep who has the power, 

And he should take who can. 

As I become better acquainted with the community in which I live, 

I am much amused with the feud between the two factions or families ; 
tiaits and circumstances frequently carry me back to the legends ot the 
Scottish borders, which Sir Walter Scott has so magically brought home 
to every man’s fancy. 

It would appear that the house of Ilabesh had been for four centu- 
ries in possession of large districts in Kesrouan and ruled paramount in 
Gha/ir, but by division of inheritance, and by the heads of the house 
■wishing to keep up appearances, the substance had been consumed in 
the maintenaiice of a superfluity of lu>rses and retainers. Ihe Habesh 
say that it was through their family that the father ot the prince (who 
^\as brother of the late Emir Beshir) was brought to Kesrouan and 
settled in it, i-i d they repeat the Arab proverb, 

Koolma t’ughroos foe’l Jeunari ycnfa’te 
T’ughioos cbn adcin ycKla’k, 

which being interpreted, is, “ M hat you plant in your garden will yield 
fruit; but ])lant a (son of) man and he will supplant you. 

It would appear that in the prosperous days of the house, several 
members of the familv had European orders of knighthood, and were 
picsentcd at the court of Vienna. One day a rusty charter-box was 
opened in my presence, and letters patent of the Emperor Charles \ I. 
■were produced with great pomp, besides one as late as Joseph II. with 
the holograph signature of that monarch. 

On the other hand, the Emir justly proud of belonging to the house 
ofShehab, the most illustrious Arab family extant. They have been 
established about 700 years in Syria, and although the majority of them 
have embraced Christianity, they have not forgotten their near relation- 
ship to Mahomet, and are aw’are of the consideration wdrich th>s gives 
tliem throughout Syria. The Emir so far from having run through his 
property has been every year buying more, while the others ha\e been 
ausgebentelt. He is not the man to spend money in the w’assailings 
of the lazy vermin of the hall, but as times are ticklish, as the va- 
lour of the sheikhs in the last revolution has caused public opinion to 
be very much divided, when he sees a stout young man, he gets him to 
leave the mulberry-trees, and gives him a gun and a sword, and thus 
he is gradually surrounding himself with trusty retainers, and may some 
day supersede the sheikhs in the government. 

What a glorious drama Sir Walter Scott would have made out of the 
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scenery, machinery, dresses, and decorations of this country! What a 
crowd of incidents ! what an array of character ! The bold, warlike 
clansman of the mountains; the chief and his dependents ; the rival 
houses; the intriguing Maronite of the palace; and the secluded 
herb-eatingrmonk of the •hill-tops. The Motualy chieftain, gallant 
and gaudy, bristling with arms and prouder of his Arab charger than 
himself — ifie haughty slothfnl Osmanli. The sleek fanatic Mussulman 
of Damascus, and ^his timid cunning Christian fellow-citizen. Then 
come the gentlemen of the road — the IBedawee chief, the cateian of the 
East; the deserter from the Nizam turned highwayman; and lastly, 
the wretched Nowar, who in Syria has all the traits of his brother 
gipsy of the Pusta, of the Bunat, of Temeswar — half thief, half 
hawker. His wife leaves him : days, weeks, months elapse, at last 
she returns, and he asks not, “ Where have you been?*' but What 
have you brought 

We strongly advise Mr. Cooper to try his hand on Gebel Druse, to 
leave the far West, to come to the East, and cast a furtive glance on 
the mysterions ritual of this singular people. Never mind rigorous 
accuracy of drawing, that would require years of study. There lies 
the palette of brilliant colours awaiting the hand of a master. 

Just as in feudal ages in Euiope, the church now asserts her supe- 
riority in temporal as well as in spiritual matters in Lebanon. The 
proudest member of the most warlike hill-tribe trembles before the 
high blue turban and long beard of the priest. The “ men of the 
book’^ are lawyers as well as theologians, and every man considers his 
temporal as well as his spiiitual inleiests most likely to prosper by 
blind submission to the priestly will. The confessional is, moreover, used 
as a political engine to the fullest possible extent. Nothing escapes 
this searching tribunal ; for it is a greater crime in the eyes of the 
people to omit confession of a fault than to commit the fault itself. 
The power, therefore, which France might have wielded from her pro- 
tection of the convents and the cleigy, had M. Thiers pursued an ho- 
nest, consequent, and common sense policy, may be more easily ima- 
gined than described. 

The majority of the clergy are, however, the reverse of Jesuitical, 
they are mostly simple people, very poor, very charitable, as far as 
their means go, and very ignorant ; their knowledge extending only to 
an acquaintance with the Nahoo. Much lime is also wasted on the 
Syriac language to the exclusion of more useful attainments. Even 
those who know the Nahoo well, are ignorant of Arab science and 
literature from the expense attending the purchase of manuscripts. 

I visited a convent of some reputation in Kesrouan, and the first 
question asked me was, whether the English believed the sun to move 
round the earth, or the earth to move round the sun. Having an- 
swered that we considered the sun as the centre of the solar svstem, 
he rejoined that that was impossible, and cited the history of Joshua. 
I was then asked if the English believed hell to be in the centre of the 
globe? To this I. answered, that the precise situation of hell or heaven 
in the universe were mysteries which man on this side of time was not 
permitted to know, as a great deal of the Scripture was evidently alle- 
gorical. He, however, shook his head, and' said that the existence of 
hell in the centre of the globe was a. dogma of the catholic church, and 
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that when Christ went down into hell after his crucifixion, he passed 
through the surface of the earth to the interior. 

The few who know Italian, or are magistrates as well as priests, are 
of course better informed. 

One day I made an excursion to Dair Moliallas, a Maronite convent, 
which occupies a very lofty situation on Mount Afs. A small space 
had been artificially levelled between the convent i^d the church, and 
a few forest-trees planted here, gave additional coolness to.the situation 
which was open on all sides but one. On approaching, I perceived the 
superior and two other priests seated on a carpet laid out on the grass, 
occupied in reading, and a finer spot for study could scarcely be con- 
ceived ; with verdure in the imniediate neighbourhood, an immense 
sea-view below, and the fantastic forms of the mountains around, some 
approaching a perfect cone, others sloping, and granite ribbed like a 
huge animal in repose. 

The superior is a magistrate, learned in the law as well as in the 
Nahoo, and instructs young priests who follow his footsteps. The 
code in Mount l^ebanon, except in affairs of tlie church, and offences 
cognizable by the ecclesiastical courts, is precisely the same as in the 
Mu^^-Juhnan provinces of the empire, and the law-books studied are 
these most in vogue in Damascus. 

The superior, after stating that a son inherited the same amount 
of property as two daughters, asked me regarding the laws of 
Europe in this respect. When I had given him the broad features of 
the laws ofyvaMOus European countries regarding the division of inhe- 
ritance, h' expressed great surprise at the law of entail, and thought it 
very unjust. 

There is now no organized government in Lebanon, but while the 
Druse and Motualy districts are the scenes of murder and rapine, every 
part of the Maronite countiy is perfectly safe, this is attributable to the 
immense moral power of the clergy. 

There is a curious mixture of leligion and superstition among the 
people. When a man parses a church, he takes otf his tarbouche, 
winch according to Oriental custojji he never doffs, either without or 
within doors, not even in the palace of the Emir Beshir, and having 
kissed the side of the door, crosses himself. 

I sometimes sit for half an hour before sunset in the high airy 
garden of a sheikh, and enioy the breeze that plays through the lemon- 
grove. The company is occasionally luiineious, and the jest and 
laugh go gaily round, but as the solemn hour of evening approaches, 
and the sun sinks behind the Mediterranean, the Moghreb bell of *Mar 
Anton I us faintly tolls ticross the valley, the laughers lo(»k grave, the 
talkers are silent, the children fall on their knees, the old men bare 
their bald heads, the stout soldier drops his sword, and all are absorbed 
in prayer for several minutes. 

Heaven preserve these beautiful mountains from being drenched in 
the blood of a counter-revolution. No man can have a more sincere 
desire than the writer of these remarks to see France in her true 
position and in close alliance and amity with England ; but it makes 
one’s blood boil to see Frenchmen straining every nerve to repliinge 
this coun'lry into a civil war for no other reason in the world than be- 
cause England proved herself to be a “ friend in need,” and “ a friend 
indeed.*' 
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WANTED A FATHER, A MOTHER, AND A FEW 
SISTERS. 

BY LAM AN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 

Ant family in easy circumstances, and of habits by no means 
strict, that mdy be disposed to adopt a youn^ man of a gay turn of 
mind, and of tastes not over-particular, would find the advertiser an 
acquisition, I offer myself without the smallest reservation to 
any sensible couple, out of the “ genteel’' circles, who may be de- 
sirous of possessing an affectionate son full-grown, and beg leave to 
rush into their arms at the shortest notice, and without further cere- 
mony. I am perfectly ready to give my unknown sisters a fralcrnal 
embrace all round, on the spur of the moment; and am prepared to 
escort every one of them to the play, to see the f)antomime, on the 
first night of my introduction to the domestic circle. 

The fact is — for Tm candid to a fault, and hate all circumlocution — 
I have just, like Norval, left my father's house, and don’t mean 
to return to it. 1 arrived at man’s estate, the only one I’m entitled to, 
several hours ago; and intend to exliibit considerable discretion for 
my years, in living upon seven-and-sixpence ^\hiie I can. It is all I 
have — and the waiter’s bill is not biought in vet. The woild is all be- 
fore me — plenty of “ ways,” but no “ means.” 

However, go back to the Grampian Hills, in street, 

street, Portman-squave, I never will. Old Norval (with all rev^^rence 
be it spoken) wants to be Lord Randolph, and can’t. 1 have the pio- 
foundest love and veneration for the family, root and branch ; — no son 
was ever more 'filially framed ; — but the poet tells us of notes by dis- 
tance made more sweet, and these are the notes that must pass current 
between us. All parties will be comfortable a[)art, but that continual 
struggle of theirs to hold up their heads would have throttled me. I 
have been unnaturally “ genteel” * 4/1 my days. I have been playing 
the part of young Master Somebody Iroiri childhood, and never dared to 
be myself until this very hour. I have been brought up iu fetters, 
crippled past endurance in moral belts and sociid back-boards. I’m a 
victim to gentility. 

I hardly know where to look for a lodging. All the apartments for 
single gentlemen that meet my eye — whatever the district may be, 
Pimlico or Spitalfields — are genteelly” furnished. Catch me in such 
quarters ! 

Now 1 say, my fine reader, don’t start off with the idea, that because 
I have run away from the paternal domicile, 1 must necessarily be a 
bit of a vagabond. It is possible, I hope, to be the possessor of three 
half-crowns only, without being a scamp ; and a young fellow at my 
time of life may- abandon the “ bosom of his family,” without becoming 
a proselyte to vagabondism ; making of tradesmen’s books a flight of 
steps to a position in society that commands a distinct view of the In- 
solvent Court in the foreground, with Brixton Mill in perspective. And 
mind — you will make a grand mistake if you assume that, because 
I’m a rather off-hand performer with my pen, and don’t call you 
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** candid” or gentle,” or anything of that sort, I’m either rude in 
speech or vulgar in my taste. Retinement has its flash dictionary as 
'vvell as coarseness; and to my thinking, the slang of gentility is quite 
as stupid and disagreeable as any other. With ihos^ who are of 
opinion that 

Starch makes the man, and want of it the savage, 

I stand no chance; and if they should agree thA plain English is a 
language never to be spoken to ears polite — why, I’m 'dumb, thats 
all. 

The leopard cannot change his spots, and if he could, he would only 
make himself uglier. What a finikin-minikin would my affectionate 
sisteis have made of me by this time if I had but let them. 1 should 
have cut a figure lather more quizzical than Moses Primrose did, when 
his darling sisters fittt‘d him out for the fair, trimming liishair, brushing 
his buckles, and cocking liis hat with pins — dressing him up, in short, 
for the Jenkinsonian sacrifice beyond all probability of e>cape. How 
I used to laugh, to be sure, even though a little sciap of a boy, when 
the dear prim creatures, just two or three years older than myself, 
turned up their pretty genteel-looking eyes at certain indications of a 
g'u;ius for the gutter, which at that period I manifested. How they 
used to wuiii me that 1 was never upon any pretence to put my hands in 
my pockets, and laboured to convince me that there were no such things 
as breeches. How the icfincdand sensitive young thiiii;s would preach 
against ipai’ Ies and haidbakc; in&istinii, with a genteel shudder, 
that bouuce-about was vulgar, and eating bulls’-eycs an ungentlemanly 
piactice. 

I3ur as I have niv way to make in the world, and appearances are 
against rue, it may be wi^e to set out with a distinct pictuie ot the 

grievance 1 have had to endure in street, near the square. Six 

words will desciibe it. It is imaged to the iile in a trivial incident 
that happened but yesterday. 

A nice plump s[jeeiincn ot a natural country cousin, the daughter of a 
plebeian tanning relation of ours, had come up to town to find out for 
tlic fiisttimc what was meant by a Christmas in London: and in upon us 
slu* burst (lier maiden morning-call in the metropolis), with cheeks 
liorrlbly rosy, eves shockinglv inclined to spaikle, and a mouth so 
vulgar as to smile vviihout the smallest disguise as she spoke, riiere sat 
my throe sisters in bucKram — more than a match tor halstaffs toui 
men in ditto. (Haven't 1 caught it thomgh, often enou-h, for being 
so fond of those coarse low plays of Shakspere ! Oh, no, not at 

, 1 

Well; the buckram didn’t frighten Lucy Farmer ; she began, and 
she went on — so naturally, that it was quite dreadful — about whcie she 
was going, and what she was going to see, all agog to iuq>ect eveiy 
curiosity in London, Aldgate-pump, and St. Paui s among the 

rest. , 

“ Of course my sisteis had seen St. Paul s? Of course they h<id‘[ 
often and often ? Been up to the top! Ah! how delightful to live in 
London, and be able tO sec such vvouderlul sights every day in the 

year’.”* ... 

‘‘ No,” remarked the eldest of my sisters, with great dignity, “ we 
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have never seen St. Paul’s, Miss Farmer;” adding, “ but of course 
vre have seen engravings of it.” 

Miss F, opened her eyes, looked incredulous and amazed. 

“Never seen St. Paul’s! only pictures of it! and you living all 
your life within a short walk of it ! Ah, come now, )ou are taking me 
for a simpleton.” 

My sister doubtless felt disgusted beyond expression ; but the gen- 
tility of her jiature prevailed. There was no touch of scorn, but 
merely a consciousness of superiority, in the low and quiet tone, and 
the easy condescending dignity with which she explained, 

“ No, we have never been to St. Paul’s — it is too far east T 

Lucy Farmer’s stare diminished at this; and her face assumed an 
expression equivalent to the meaning that used to be conveyed by the 
word “ anan but I laughed — outright — in the very faces of the trio 
in buckram. Yet I ought not to have laughed ; for they only told 
the truth. They had always lived within thiee miles of St. Paul’s, and 
never had been in it; — it was too far east! Well, upon second 
thoughts, I think I ought to have cried ; but somehow that Lu, though 
I hadn’t seen her since I was a boy, had put me into snob spirits ! 

It strikes me that the feeling so naively expressed by my fair sisters 
must be the same, ridiculous as it seems, that influences the whole 
family of fashionables, who rise almost at midday. They are shocked 
at the idea of seeing the sun in the east. They would not behold the 
daybreak for the world — it is so far east! Do they select vulgar 
people only to represent her Majesty at Constantinople ? This is a 
point that requires consideration in the polite circles. But to re- 
sume. 

That horrid haw-haw of mine will never be forgiven while tlie world 
stands — never. I could have committed no offence more heinous. I 
was always from a child forbidden to laugli — it was only low people, 
,lhey said, who laughed in that loud manner — but somehow I had a 
natural turn for this vulgarity, and often have I, after a lecture, stolen 
away, clapped my hands to my sides, and had my fit out. They 
once took me to see a pantomime, and scolded me for tlirce weeks 
afterwards, because by my laughter I attracted the notice of the party 
in the next box. 

Of course we rarely went to the play — indeed never ; the genteeler 
theatres were expensive, in the boxes; and when, in the innocence of 
my heart, I once proposed that we should all go into the pit, where we 
should get capital places by starting before the doors opened, there 

was such a convulsion I think the “ medical attendant,” as he 

was called, was sent for. Henrietta fainted, I know; and poor dear 
mamma wept bitterly at this fresh symptom of the innate depravity of 
my spirits. Such degeneracy they were wholly at a loss to account for, 
but each in turn undertook to lecture me on this infamous project for 
disgracing my family ; until, my patience exliausted, I couldn’t help 
singing out, “ Wjiat a row about nothing at all I” and amidst a general 
scream was sent off to bed, with the awful intimation that my great- 
uncle, the general, should be written to on the subject, and he would 
talk to me. My father said afterwards that he should not object to my 
being taken to the theatre, if they would dramatise “ Lord Chesterfield’s 
Advice to his Son.” 
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But that was nothing : never shall I forget the evil day, when on my 
return home from school after a few weeks’ absence, I sprang upstairs 
and frightened my sister Susanna, by giving her an affecticyiate chuck 
under the chin, which I could very well reach, crying out at the same 
time, with all the lungs that love could lend me, “ What, Sue, my did 
girl!” 

The shock was tremendous. I turned pale mys^f this time at the 
consequences of my low and boisterous attempt at endearment, and 
for a few moments fancied that I should certainly be transported for 
life. A shell thrown into the quiet drawing-room could not have ex- 
ploded more fatally. One fell into fits one way, and another another. 
All had assembled in one group, jjrim as pigeons, and my salutation 
acted like a shot. My reprimand, however, was light; for the hyste- 
rics left them little strength, and I was off to school in a fortnight, 
before the effects of the shock had entirely subsided. 

As for dinner, instead of bringing me solace to my youthful feelings 
that stone soup brings to the pining prisoner, it was always a time of 
trouble for me, and an ordeal which I almost dreaded to go through, 
in consequence of the extreme precision and formality of the family 
arr^.iigLijients. I can’t say that my sisters ever administered in so many 
'\oi(is, the inj inction* conveyed in the “ New London Spelling-book” 
— “ Eat with your knife and fork, and never lick your plate” — nor did 
they indict upon me the companion-warning, “ Never put your knife 
into the saltj for it mav foul the rest” — because I Hatter myself these 
were too supeiHiious ; but they certainly did try to instil into my rebel- 
lions mind, from my eailiest years, the spiiit of certain other regula- 
tions for which successive geneiations are indebted to the nice discri- 
minating views of those profound disciplinarians, the Vyses and Dil- 
woiths. I think they may be cited in these terms: 

Never seat yourself at table until every other person in the room 
is seated,” and, 

“ Alter dinner, ptit one hand in the bosom of yonr u aistcoat, and 
let the other fall yiacrfuUy on your knee," (With liberty to change 
hands icgulaily every ten minutes.) 

lleie we have the spirit if not the letter of the family laws. 

“ Chailes, do not crumble your bread in that manner, but break it 
gently.” 

“ Chailcs, I am sorry you should ask for more fish — you know how 
hnpossibJc it is to take fi>h twice.” 

CMiarles, dear, vou should never speak upon such subjects (I liad 
only remarked that I was very fond of pickled })ork) while the servant’s 
in the room ” 

Once, when T was about fourteen, knowing no better, I sent up my 
plate, saying, “ I should like a bit of fat;” when they al laid down 
their knives and forks, looked at each other, and cried, “ ^^cll !” 

Mamma with a deep sigh, said, “ It was very shocking to witness the 
strange manners of the dear boy and my father asked me, “ If I 
thought I was dining with tlie Esquimaux.” 

After dinner, Henrietta, the youngest and fondest of my sisters, put 
her arms, elegantly round my neck and wept gcnteeily, saying, 
“ Dearest Chailes, what must the servant have thought of you! Fat 
is for our inferiors,'^ 
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The servant, by the way, was a gray-headed old veteran of seventy- 
two. Other people can count their beads of gentility on the roly-poly 
buttons of*’a bit of a boy, to open the door and wait at table; but /wy 
family could not maintain their rank among the truly genteel without the 
aid of a regular old file, half deaf, and wholly useless, even when first 
engaged ; but thej^ he had the appearance of having been at least half 
a century in the service of the family — whereas he had probably been 
five years;* being taken on when he could just crawl, and leliring 
when he could not, to make way for an equally venerable retainer 
cast off for inutility. Anybody can imagine how the house-allairs 
are earned on under this system ; but they cannot so easily conceive 
the spite and jealousy which the gray-headed vcteian excited among 

the neighbours in street, near the square. They could easily 

pardon the little display attached to a mere brass-buttoned boy ; but 
they could not forgive the vastly increased respectability attached to the 
octogenarian retainer of an ancient famdy ; nor, it must be confessed, 
could they restrain tiieir ridicule wdien at the end of another five years 
they found out the trick. Extia gentility is deiicediy apt to get 
quizzed — hut it never finds that out in lime. 

Now with all this pretension there is a jilagucy number of disagree- 
ables on the score of scanty allowance. The liuth is, that the, flocks 

on the Giampian-hills are not fat sheep, and the revenue in street 

near the square, is not equal to the maintenance of high state and dig- 
nity. But why hand round tiie golden chalice when there is nothing 
but water in it i The maxim in our family is to serve up a half-starved, 
shabby mutton-chop upon silver. Though we had but gruel for sup- 
per, we had it unexccptionably served. Manner was always looked to, 
and not matter. Tiiere was no objection to my di inking a glass of 
porter upon occasion, because it is cheaper than wine; but liajjpiaiiiig 
one summer's day to remark, with a fine iialuial taste, that 1 should 
vastly enjoy a draught “ out of the pewter/’ I was summoned u[)'«ta]rs, 
and tenderly informed that the inherent profligacy of my mind was be- 
coming fatal to the peace of inv family, and that all the blood of all 
the Howards would fail to puiifymine I’rom ihc taini it had contracted. 
Affectionate, to be sure ! Well, and 1 should have liked a draught out 
of the pewter — I don’t deny it. 

Mind, I mustn’t have it inferred that they were not affectionate. Oh, 
no. My revered parents doled upon me, only my clothes sonu limcs 
smelt of tobacco-smoke when they embraced me; and I was inijircs- 
sively warned that if 1 even dared to dream of smoking a cigar in the 
house, I should break rny poor mother’s heart, and bring my father’s 
brown wig in sorrow to tlie grave. My sisters, I am sure, loved me as 
tenderly as starch could love a brother. Poor souls! How they did 
cry when they felt thoroughly convinced that 1 should come to some 
disgraceful end, because, in a moment of eutliu.Niasin, 1 said, By 
jingo!" The loose exclamation, “Blow me tighi !’’ has swept them 
from my presence like a w hirlwind ; and if I could but have listened 
when fast asleep, I should have heard them sobbing in concert, or per- 
forming a sort of triangular sigh — until two in the morning. Oh, yes, 
they were affectionate — but they were so infernally genteel. 

Saying anything to please them, attached to me as they were, was 
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impossible. Returning from a stroll over Wimbledon Common, I 
quoted the poet’s well-known line, having 

Whistled as I went for want of thought. 

“ Hush, my darling Charles,” whispered Susanna; ‘‘t)h never do 
such a thing ; whistling is so very low.” 

Then, I suppose, want of thought is gentility itself. 

But althouo-li affectionate to me, I cannot say that they overflow with 
tenderness for others. Their notions of elegance always stand so con- 
foundedly in the way of their ideas — emotion, strong sympathy would 
take the starch out of them too liberally — it would discompose them al- 
together, meads, braids, ringlets, feelings, and worked-collars. The 
story of your poor grandfather perishing in boiling lead, would only 
elicit from them a quiet and rather plaintive “ indeed !” and if you 
were to tell them that your dear little infant had sprung out of its 
nurse’s arms into tlie crater of Vesuvius, as she was just leaning over 
the edge to let it look down, they would merely remark that such things 
were very distressing ! 

Over a nice book now, when alone, they would let out their feelings 
sometimes a little more, and I have known them to enjoy a good cry 
f '/ii ' heer sym[)athy ; when the heroine’s lamp went out in the middle 
or a subterranean passage, or her lover, the proud young baronet, 
caught her in the act of pickling onions — or anything of that sort. But 
generally they read only talcs of fashionable life, with the addition of 
Sir C’harles Grandison, which they go — through ! — regulaily once 
a-year. ’How they would relish the reading — if such thiiiL’'s were 
to be got at out of the Bntisli Museum — of tho'^e letters which Richard- 
son rcccivefl f'loin In’s genteel correspondents, abusing Tom Jones ! I’m 
inonstionsly fond ofTom Jones, you must know’. Haven’t 1 cau^btit, 
neither, for leading that too; — and for saying hits from the “ Boagar’s 
Oj)eia” about tlie house ! Oh ! tliat w’us high tieason ; so I used to 
limn some sciaps o\or (piiellv wlieii the carriages were going by, and 
the noise pi evented me fiom being heard. 

Now, you know, this was a kind of life wdheh nobody could expect 
a lad of inv spirit to bear, an hour after he had left boyhood behind 
liim. Wiuit the deuce was it to me that I was the favoiiiite and the 
darling of the wdiole family. Moie liberty and loss love, say 1. They 
were so fond of me that they must make a fool of me. They took such 
care of me, that they must insist on my being miserable. 1 wuis never 
1)1 ought up to any profession. Trade was of course so entirely out ot 
the question, that it never obtained the honour of a thouglit; and 
Maegregor would sooner have seen his sons turned into weaxers, than 
my father would have seen me a citizen and scale-maker. Some gen- 
teel piofessions wanted money which he had not, and others wanted 
qualities which 1 had not; and so, as his prevailing characteristics were,^ 
procrastination and a polite and gentlemanly reliance o the cleciees of 
fortune, I was brouiilit up to be nothing, on the chance ol somebody, 
at some lime or other, purchasing for me a commi>siun in the guards. 

I wish I may get ; but the piirase is interdicted; low, very 

low. 

Accordingly, I have at last bolted, as I felt I must do ever since yes- 
terday morning when 1 laughed at their refined repugnance to “ the 
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east,*' and also at pretty Lu Farmer’s bewilderment. As the day ad- 
vanced, matters became worse. They wanted to make a call, couldn’t 
walk, and were evidently begrudging the expense of a “ fly,'^ having 
already exceeded the small weekly allowance. 

“ Why c«;n’t you get into the omnibus?” inquired I. 

If you had seen the looks they darted at me! They flung the win- 
dow wide open in December, as if I had proposed to them to get into an 
oven. 

To-day (Ghristmas-day) the water has risen to boiling heat. There 
was a very small, very select party assembled. My sisters sat like the 
three graces — but in buckram as usual. Now let anybody who never 

lived in street, near the square, imagine a genteel Christmas- 

party. Fancy, if you can, what it is to spend your^Christmas 
Never was there anything so dreary. Why, if 1 had barely mentioned 
the word “ miselto,” I suppose salvolatile would have been in requisi- 
tion all round the room. I wonder they didn’t revive the snapdragon 
with which, when I was quite young, they celebrated our Christmas ; 
when we were called up to the flaming fun, in regular order, one after 
the other, and were permitted to draw forth a single raisin quietly, when 
we went and sat down again till the summons, “ Now, Charles, dear,” 
was issued again. 

I do think the proceedings to-day were duller still. To have got 
any fun out of the most frolicsome of the set, would have been like 
trying to romp in a strait- waistcoat. After a genteel sdeiice of twenty 
minutes, a middle-agccl young lady, who sat next to me, looking at die 
portrait of an old gentleman in half-armour that hung over the chimney- 
piece, ventured to surmise in a low voice, that it was an ancestor of 
ours of course.” Now ^‘of course” it was hung there to create that 
very impression; and I knew it was expected by my family that my 
answer would be, as usual “ it is so surmised hut tired of the dead 
calm, I thought I would give it a little shock by letting out the truth — 
that it was just as likely to be the jiortrait of an ancestor of the lady 
herself, having been picked up at a sale for five-aiid -twenty shillings 
not long ago ; adding, “ A nice bit of painting of the kind it is; if it 
wasn’t for the armour, we might pass it ofl lor Grandfather Judd, who 
was boatswain to Boscawen, or some other worthy of bygone days, I 
don’t know which, but I know this was his backy-hox.” Taking at 
the same time from my pocket an old-fashioned aflair, in which I trea- 
sure a scrap of ’cnaster for sly occasions. 

The sensation this produced could hardly have been greater, if I liad 
drawn out a live badger. Seeing Henrietta’s liead droop, and fearing 
she might be going off,” I instantly returned the precious family relic 
to my pocket, instead of handing it round for inspection ; and starting 
a subject quite unexceptionable, not very ill-timed on a Christmas 
night, inquired of the prim lady in middle-life, if s!ie was not very 
fond of dancing ; relating to her a curious incident which occurred last 
winter at the Opera (this was a subject which I thought at least would 
suit), where onp foggy night the house became filled with so dense a 
vapour, that the audience could hardly see the stage, and one of tlie 
dancers threw her legs about so high, that at length she got her feet 
stuck fast in the fog ! 

Like young Marlow, I was in for a list of blunders. This story was 
worse than all. The ladies rose en masse — that is to say, the whole 
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seven of them — in resentment of an unparalleled outrage on the refine- 
ments and gentilities of society; then as they all crowded with excla- 
mations of distress round Henrietta, poor thing ! I caught the indignant 
stare of my sire, looking like that animal from which, as Shakspere 
informs us, no milk is to be expected. I saw that it was all over with 
me — that my trial of gentility was passed — that I stood condemned 
without benefit of Christmas; and as my father, quitting the room, mo- 
tioned me to follow him, to hear a two hours’ IcctHre on a Christmas 
night, I did follow him — as far as the outside of the door. ‘Then as he 
went upstairs, I went down ; and in two minutes I was upon the wide 
world, riding in an omnibus, free as air — or fug, as we should rather 
say in this country. And now there’s my story without a word of gar- 
nish. 

I know they’ll advertise for their darling immediately; and the notice 

will run — “ If C , &c. who left his borne, &c. will return &c., an 

arrangement will be made with his disconsolate sisters, by which he 
w'ill be enabled to smoke three times a week in the back area.” But 
as they will be sure to send the advertisement only to the more fashion- 
able prints, it is not very likely that I shall ever see it; and if I should, 
the pioposal w'ill be in vain. No ; ha\ing just glanced at the heads of 
my :,ie y, I here renew the offer with which I started. Any judicious 
i)air, well to-d and without male incumbrances, will find me worthy 
their attention, warranted towm-made, and with a capital slock of filial 
affection on hand. 

As 1 said before. I’m not particular. There’s a touch perhaps of my 
grandfather' the old boaisw’ain about me; and I shouldn’t at all object 
to an offer from Rotherliithe, or some such district as that. I should 
prefer such a locality to the grand squares, and the genteel streets that 
run out of them. I’m not at all nice or expensive in my tastes — don’t 
care much about wine, a glass or two of sherry would be enough. I 
could manage a cut of corned-beef, or some such thing, at breakfast — 
shouldn’t mind an early dinner, if picfcrred by the family — a few cigars 
I must stipulate for, and perhaps a glass of whiskey-punch with the old 
boy when he didn’t care for the Sherry. I think there’s nothing unrea- 
sonable in all this. And it’s a settled thing that 1 should keep nobody 
sitting up for me at night — I hate giving servants that trouble, it disar- 
ranges all their doings the next day — no, 1 should always take the key! 
Now', I do think that’s accommodating. But 1 should stop at home 
some evenings, of course, for I like putting my feet on the fender of a 
winter-night, with a quiet cigar, and a sip now and then — or a rubber 
with the old people, if they have set their heaitson it. Tm quite agree- 
able. And be it understood beforehand, that I make no conditions — 
no absolute conditions — about a snug corner in the w'ill. I leave that 
to time. They may cut me off with a mourning-ring, and 1 won t be 
offended. Let it be Liberty-hall on both sides, that’s fair. 

I write this from the Pewter-Platter, in Cripplegate, wiiere, out of 
the way of the gentilities, I am finishing my Christmas CNening, soli- 
tary, but not feeling alone, over a moderate measure of toddy. I shall 
have something left out of my seven-and-sixpence in the morning ; 
when, if I could only get hold of plump little Lucy Farmer, I’d take her 
to see th^ Thames-Tunnel — although it’s “ so far east !” 
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Sir Walter Scott, in the advertisement to his edition of 
Swift’s works, printed at Edinburgh in 1824, speaking of the ad- 
ditions he had been enabled to acquire, states, The editor has 
obtained the advantage of consultinsc several of the oriijinal letters 
of Dean Swift, and even adding to the number, two or three not 
hitherto published.” Here, the writer has some cause to exult, 
that he has obtained five, hitherto ineditcd and unknown, and af- 
fording some new illustrations in the life of that distinguished 
man. 

By a singular fatality, Swift, notwithstanding his utmost en- 
deavours and interest, never could obtain either a church living 
or preferment, but in Ireland, to which country he seems not to 
have had any particular liking, or desire of residence. Swift, who 
in 1699 had gone to Ireland with Lord Berkeley, as his chaplain 
and private secretary, was supplanted in the latter capacity by a 
Mr. Bushe ; and to appease his chaplain, his lordship presented 
him with the rectory of Agher, and the vicarages of Laracor and 
Ratlibeggan, with the addition, in 1700, of the prebend of Dun- 
lavin. At Laracor, Swift’s life was clerical and regular ; the face- 
tious humour of his clerk, Roger Coxe, seemed to render the 
place agreeable to him; he formed about his vicarage a regular 
garden, smoothed the banks of a rivulet into a canal, and planted 
willows in regular ranks by its side. Thus wore on what may be 
considered the liappiest time of Swift’s life, ])assed in the society 
of Stella, and in the retreat of his willows at Laracor ; varied by 
frequent excursions to England, and a ready reception into the 
society of the great and the learned. The celebrity of the ano- 
nymous Tale of a Tub,” notwithstanding the impenetrable si- 
lence of the real author, obtained for Swift, long before high- 
churchmen acknowledged its merit, the friendship of the opposite 
party, v/ith whom he coincided in temporal, though not in eccle- 
siastical politics. These were Lord Sorners, Lord Halifax, the 
Earl of Pembroke, and Bishop Burnet, among the statesmen ; 
and among the wits and the learned, Addison, Steele, Pastoral 
Philips, Anthony Henley, andTickell. 

From such a connexion, it cannot be matter of surprise that 
Swift, who in 1707 had been an active member of the Irish con- 
vocation, while deputed to England in 1708, to solicit the re- 
mission of the first-fruits in Ireland to the Irish clergy, in the 
same manner as had been granted in England to the English 
clergy, should be endeavouring to obtain ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment in England, or what was to him of equal importance, the 
appointment to the proposed bishopric of Virginia. Swift, in his 
letter to Governor Hunter, dated London, March 22, 1709, 
broadly hints — I shall go for Ireland some time in summer. 
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being not able to make my friends in the ministry consider my 
merits, or their promises, enough to keep me here, so that all 
my hopes now terminate in my bishopric of Virginia.” The 
scheme appears to have been that Swift should have had the 
power to ordain priests and deacons for all the British cplonies in 
America, and to parcel out that continent into deaneries, parishes, 
and chapelries, and to recommend, and to present thereto. Swift 
seems to have entertained serious hopes of acquiring this dignity, 
but was doomed to disappointment; the bishopric was. not esta- 
blished. Baffled in these hopes, Swift was still entitled to look 
for preferment, through the interest of those in power wlio had pro- 
fessed themselves to be his friends, and who about this time had 
themselves been respectively promoted. Lord Pembroke was 
named High Admiral ; Lord Somers, President of the Council ; 
and Lord Wharton, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with whom Ad- 
dison went over as secretary ; and it is evident, from the pains 
Swift took at this period to assure Archbishop King that no 
preferment whieh he might receive from the government should 
lead liim to flinch in his attachment to the interests of the esta- 
blished church ; that with their advancement, his hopes pro- 
gressed, and those hopes were based on Lord Halifax’s interest 
with Lord Somers, to procure for him the prebend of Westmin- 
ster, then ^expected to be soon vacant by the supposed approach- 
ing dissolution of Dr. South. The aflair of the granting of the 
first-fruits to i;ie clergy of Ireland, was, by the underhand man- 
oeuvres of Lord Wharton, precluded taking effect ; and, irritated 
by the duplicity of his supposed friends, and the hapless result of 
his mission, he (juitted London for Ireland, but w'as delayed by 
sickness on the way. and on his partial recovery, addressed to 
Lord Halifax the followdng hitherto unpublished letter : 

Leicester, June 13, 1709. 

3Iy Lord, 

Before 1 leave this place, wliere ill health has detained me longer than 
I intended, I thought it my duty to return your Lordship my acknow- 
ledgments for all your favours to me while 1 w as in tow n ; and at the 
same time, to beg some share in your lordship’s memory', and the con- 
tinuance of your protection. You were pleased to promise me your 
good offices upon occasion ; wdiieli 1 liumbly challenge in tw'o jrarticulars : 
one is, that you will sometimes put my Lord President [Somei-s] in mind 
of me ; the other is, that your lordship wdll duly, once every year, wish 
me removed to England. In the mean time, I must take leave to re- 
premeh your lordship for a most inhumane piece of cruelty ; for I can 
call your extreme good usage of me no better, since it has taught me to 
hate the place where I am banished,* and raised my thoughts to an 


* Swift always considered his residence, amid his willows at Laracor, as an 
almost insupportable transportation ; his body, with the liabits of a country 
clergyman, might be there, but- his soul had ever a longing lingering look to- 
wards England. He is said, on taking possession of his living at the vicarage 
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imagination that I might live to be in some way useful or entertaining, 
if 1 were permitted to live in town, or (which is the highest punishment 
on papists) anywhere within ten miles round it. You remember very 
well, my Lord, how another person of quality in PToracc’s time, used to 
serve a sort of fellows, w'ho had disobliged him — ^liow he sent them fine 
clothes and money, which raised their thoughts and their hopes, till those 
wpre worn out and spent, and then, they were ten times more miserable 
than before. “ Ilac ego si compellor imagine, cuncta rcsigno.” 1 could 
cite several other p .ssages from the same author, to my purpose, and what- 
ever is ajiplied to Mecanias 1 w ill thank your Lordship for accepting ; be- 
cause it^ is what you have been condemned to these twenty yi*ars, by 
every one of us qui sc mclent d avoir de V esprit. I have been studying 
how to be revenged of your Lordship, and have found out the way. 
They have in Ireland the same idea with us of your lordship’s gene- 
rosity, magnificence, wit, judgment, and knowledge in the enjoyment of 
life : but 1 shall quickly undeceive them, by letting them plainly know 
that you have neither interest nor fortune which you can call your ow n ; 
both having been long made over to the corporation of deserving nu*n in 
want, wdio have appointed you their advocate and steward, which the 
world is pleased to call patron and juotector. 1 shall inform them, that 
myself and about a dozen others kej)t the best table in England, to 
■wnich, because wc admitted your lordshij) in common with us, made \oii 
our manager, and sometimes allowed you to bring a friend ; therefore, 
ignorant people would needs take you to be the owner: and lastly, that 
you are the most injudicious per5on alive* ; because, though y(^u had fifty 


of Laracor in ]700, to have walked tliitlicr from Dublin and tiadi- 

tion has recorded various odd anecdotes of Ids jcnirney : amoni; otheis, the 
following : 

There w’ere three inns in Na\an, e.ach of which still claim the honour of 
having on his route entertained him, wdio became atterwards so distinguished 
a personage in Ireland, It is pnihahle, that he dined at oik* of them ; fi)r it is 
certain that he slept at K(*lls, in the house of .Tonathaii llclcher, a Lcicc'^ter- 
shirc man, who had built the inn of that town, still extant on the Lniilisli 
model, and as regiirds capaciousness and com cnicncc, it w'ould not disgrace the 
first road in lingland. The host, wdiether struck by the commanding stc'rn- 
ness of Swift's appearance, or fiom natural ciMlity, showM him into the best 
room, and waited on him himself at table. liclchei’s attention seems so far 
to have w'on upon Swift, that it induced him to enter on some conversation. 
— “ You’re an Englishman, sir?” said Swdfl. “Yes, sir,” — “What is }our 
name?” “Jonathan Belcher, sir.” — “ An Englishman ; {wAJonatlian too, in 
the town of Kells ! who would have thought it ! \\ hat brought you to 
this country ?” “ 1 came with Sir Thomas Taylor, sir ; and 1 believe 1 could 
reckon Jonathans in my family,” — “Then }oii are a man of family 
‘‘ Yes, sir ; and 1 have four sons and three daughters by one mother, a good 
woman of true Irish mould.” — “ Have you long been out of your native 
country?” “ Thirty years, sir.”— “ Do you ever expect to visit it again ?” — 
“ Never.’ — “ Can you say .that without a sigh?” “I can, sir; my family 
is my country.” — “ Why, sir, you are a better philosopher than those who 
have written volumes on the subject: }ou are then reconciled to your 
fate “ I ought to be so ; I am very happy ; I like the people, and though I 
was not born in Ireland, 1*11 diejn it, and that’s the same thing.” — Swift paused 
in deep thought for a minute, and then, with much energy, repeated the first 
line of the preamble of the noted Irish statu te.--//Mw Hthernis Hibemiores I — 
“ The English settlers are more Irish than the Irish tiiemselves 1” 
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times more wit than all of us together, you never discover the least value 
for it, but are perpetually countenancing and encouraging that of others. 

I could add a great deal more, but shall reserve the rest of my threatenings 
till further provocation. In the mean time, F demand of your lordship, 
the justice of believing me to be with the greatest respect, 

My Lord, 

Your lordship’s most obedient, and most obliged humble servant, 

ji)N. Swift. 

Pray, my lord, desire Dr. South to die about the fall of the leaf, for 
he has a prebend of Westminster, which will make me your neighbour, 
and a sinecure in the country ; both in the Queen’s gift, wliich my friends 
have often told me would fit me extremely; and forgive me one word, 
which 1 know not what extorts from me ; that if my Lord President 
would in such a juncture think me worth laying any weight of liis credit, 
you cannot but think me persuaded that it would be a very easy matter 
to comjiass ; and I have somtj sort of pretence since the late king 
promised me a prebend of Westminster, when I ])etitionod him in pur- 
Euaiice of a reconmiendation J had from Sir William Temple.* 
Sujierscribed — 

Ft'r tlie Right ITonorable 
tile Lord Halifax at his 
housv in the New ralace \ ard, in 
Westminster. 

Addison v ho liad gone to Dublin in April, tliis year, to assuiiK' the 
office of secretary to Lord Wliartom the ncwly-fippointcd lord lieutenant, 
returned to Kiiglaiid iu a few' mouths; and in October following, was 
the in^tigiit(W of the auncxed letter from Lord Halifax to Swdft, a-^ an 
answer to tlie ])recedlng ; and whlcli, as Sir W alter Seott observes, f 


* Sir \\ alter Scott lias e'earlv elucidated this incident in the Deans life.-— 
“ Four )cais ol’SwiftV liappv and quiet residence at Moor-park, w’cre termi- 
nated l)\ the death (*! Sir W illiani d'einplein 10^)^. He was not uumindfid of 
Swift’s generous and c-ted rriend>hip,wdiich he rewarded by a pecuniary 

legu’v, and with what iie doubtless n'tiarded as of much greater conseipience, 
the l»equest of liis htcraiy remains. Tlicse, consideriutt the authors high repu- 
tation and uunuM-ouv fi iiMuh, held forth to his literary executor an oppoituuity 
of coming before the public in a manner that should excite at once inteiest 
and resjiect. And when it is considered that all Sw’ifts plans rc\ol\ed upon 
making liim^elf eminent as an author, the value ot such an occasion to dis- 
tinguish Inuiself could <carcelv be too highly estimated 

the experiment, howe\er, appeared at lirst to have in a great measure dis- 
appointed these rea>onable expectations. Sir William Temple’s woiks were 
carefully edited, with a dedication to King William ; and at the same time a 
petition presented for Swift, ro.uinding his Majesty of a promise made to » ir 

\V ilham to bestow on him a prebend of Canterbury or Wt>.tmmster. >wirt 
has expressed bi^ belief, the Iviil of Romney, who promised to second tins 
petition, did in reality suppress it ; and the king, when be ceased to nap t le 
beiiclit of Templ('’s political experience, w'as not likely to interest bimse t 
deeply in bis postlmmoiis litcrarv labours. After long attendance a » 

Swift’s hopes of promotion therefore disappeared, and the piincipeso le 
revolution w hich Swift most certainly profe.*>sed, did not prevent bis regarding 
King William and the “ glorious incMUory” w’ith \ery little complacency, 
f Swift’s Works, edit. 1 824, vol. xv., pp. 348—349. 

Jan, — \OL. i.\iv. NO. ccLiii. ^ 
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comings “from Lord Halifax, the celebrated and almost professed ])atroii 
of leaniing*, is a curiosity in its way, being a perfect model of a courtier’s 
correspondence with a man of letters — condescending, obliging, and pro- 
bably utterly unmeaning.” The autograph is ui the llpeott collection. 


October G, 1709. 
Sir, 

Oiu* friend, Mr.^ Addison, telling me that he ^^as to write 1o you to- 
night, I could not let his packet go away without telling you how much 
I am concerned to find them returned witnout you. I am quite ashamed 
for myself and friends, to see you left in a place so incapable of tasting 
you; and to see so much merit, and so groat qualities uurc^^arded by 
those who are sensible of them. Mr. Addison and I, are enti red into 
a new confederacy, never to give over the pursuit, nor to e(‘asi‘ reminding 
those who can serve you, till your worth is jdaeed in (hat light it ought 
to shine in. Dr. St)uth liokD out still, but he cannot be immortal. '^I'he 
situation of his prebend would make me doubly eonecTued in serving you, 
and upon all occasions that shall offer, 1 will b(‘ your constant solicitor, 
your sincere admirer, and your unalterable friemd. 

I am, your most humble and obedl(‘iit servant, 

Halifax. 


These (‘xpressions were sufficiently flattering to Swift, who rc[)licd to 
them in tlie follovNing liitluTto unpublished letter: 


Dublin, N()\cml)(‘i Id, 1709. 

3Iy Lord, 

I cannot but pity your lorddiiji’s mlsfoi-tmu* in Ix'liig a grcait man. by 
which disadvantage you are inner qualified to rec(‘i\e Mich letter^ a*; 
WTite ; but instead of them, cudv tediou*^ expressions ol’ resjK'ct and giati- 
tude, wherein you are generally decei\(Ml too; for I believe it is with 
gi’atitudc as with love, tin* more a man has of it at heart, he is hut the 
worse at expressing it. Sucli reflections as these were oeea^ituii'd h\ the 
honour of your lordsliljfs letter: and what is yi‘t woisis I am ah aid I 
have discovered through all your lordshljfs civilities, that 1 have >ome 
share in your favour — and (lod know's what deductions a man mri\ draw 
from them, though h(‘ had no vanity to as'jist him. I ever thought it a 
mighty oversight in courts to let the honntic liojnmc, the Iloduiic d'e sprite 


* Swift, notwithstanding the apparent obsequiousness of his solicitation of 

remembrance by Lord Halifax, appears to have felt acutely the mortification 
of neglect. On the fly-leaf of a small printed volume, entitled “ Lcs Poesies 
Chretiennes de Mons .Tolivet,” Swift wrote, “(oven me by iny Lord Halifax, 
May 3, 1709. I begged it of him, and desired him to remember it was the 
only favour I had ever received from him or his party.” He also endorsed the 
back of Lord Halifax’s autograph letter of October (5lh, here printed, in these 
words : “ 1 kept this letter, as a true original of courtiers and court proini<es 
and in the printed copy of Mackay, or rather Davis’s Reflections on the (Cha- 
racters of the Court of Queen Anne, after the commendation of Lord Ha- 
lifax, as “a great encourager of learning and learned men ; the patron of the 
muses, and of veiy agreeable conversation Swift added, and his autograph 
is yet extant, “ His encouragements were only good words and good dimK*r.s. 
I never heard him say one good thing, or seem to taste what was said by 
another !** How different is this disappointed tone to that expressed in these 
adulatory epistles ! 
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Jiml homme de hien, ground among them, because these qualities 

^v^ll be sure to predominate over business and greatness, as tliey now 
do with your lords}ii[), wlio, against all foriiis, is jdeased to remember a 
useless man at .sf> gi*eat a distaiuie, where it would In* pard(»iable lor bis 
idlest friends, and of bis own lev(‘l to forg<;t birn. I join uitb your lord- 
ship in one compliment, because* it is gr(»Lmded on so true a knowledge 
of the taste of this country, wliere, 1 can assm*(* y^u, and I call 5Ir. 
Addison for my witnc'^Sj J pass as undistinguislied in cvery.jioint that is 
merit with your lordship, as any man in it : but then, 1 do them impar- 
tial justice; for except the Ibsbop of Clogber,* and j)eibaj)S one or two 
more, my opinion is extiernely uniform <)f the >\hole kingdom. How- 
ever, T retire into myself with great satisfaction, and noneinbering I 
have bad tlie bomuir to converge with >f)ur lordsliip, 1 say a^ Horace did, 
when be incan’d your pi edec'‘5.sor, Cum magnis Mxi-se invita fatebitur 
us(pie invi(li.t‘. 

Yet lor all this, if I bad a mind to be malicious, 1 could wake a vanity 
at yf)ur lordsbi])’s expense, by letting people beie know that I ba\e soine 
share in your esteem : for 1 inform vou, to your great inorrification, 

that your lonlsbiji is universally admired bv this tastele-s jieojile. Ibit 
not to bumble you too much, 1 find it for no otlu^r reason than tliat 
lor which women are so fond of those tbev call ‘‘the t.^it^” — mciily 
* ' their reputation. They have beard wonderful tilings of vour lord- 
ship, and they presently imagim* you to possess those* qnalitle-' the\ most 
esteem in themselves, as tlie a''-(‘s did when thev discoursed ah ait 
Soerates : foi il your lonbldp were here in di'guistx perhaps it would he 
just as il you sent ycnir jiietureN and statues, to a e •untrv fail*. whei(* one 
'WtMild lie* half-a-erown for a Titian to stiek on a ^ignju»>t ; anodier. a 
shilling lor a (irec'ian statue* to frigliten aw'ay tlie crows, — wliieh tluaiglit 
J ha\e a mind to make into a fable, and jmt it on 31r. A(l(Ii-*‘on for an 
old one, in re'veiige for his putting that of “ Soerates and tlie Asses*’ 
iijion me, heeaiisi- It \seap(‘d liis reading. 

(hin your lordship pardon -o tedious a letter in parliament time ? — 
Put it under your eoiieii, 1 advice vou, mv lord, as 1 rememh-ei \ou u^ed 
to do tlie dull jioems and pamplilets that eame out, till the (*ud e)f the 
si*>sions ; otherwise 1 shall he tempted to laugh with jiride, when I eori- 
slde'r my owui power, how I was able, at this distance, to jnit a stop to 
the whole eouise of pulilic hii^ine^**, — how' 1 deferred some new sehi'ine 
lor sup])lyiiig the war in all these exigeneles without Imrtheiiing the 
subject, — how I suspended sonic law, wherein the welfare often millions 
was eoiieernrd, — and how I withheld the ]>eace of Eurojie loi four 
ininiit(‘s together. 

\et all these are trifles in eoinparison of having such a solicitor as 
your lord.ship, of whleh 1 will make this use. that if you think this gentle 
winter will not carry' off Dr. South, f or that liis reversion is not to he 
compassed, your lordship wouhl please to use your credit, that, as my 
].#ord Sommers thought of me last vear for the bishop e of atertord, 


* St. George Ashe, D.D., bishop of this sec from 1097 to 1717. He was 
in correspondence with most of the literary men of this period. 

•J* The celebrated divine, Dr. South, Prebendary of Westminster, though 
then advanced in years, and very inhrm, disappointed Swift’s most ardent 
hopes, and survived till 171 G, when he died in his eislitv-third vear 

1 2 
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so my Lord President may now think on me for that of Cork, if the in- 
cumbent dies of the spotted fever he is now under ; and then I sliall be 
sure of the honour to pass some winters at your lordship’s levee, though 
not with eqoial satisfaction as in the former case. 

I am, with the greatest respect, my lord, your lordship’s most obe- 
dient, most obliged, and most humble servant, 

J. Swift. 

In 1710 the Whig ministry were dismissed, and Harley and Boling- 
broke succeeded. Swift, tow ards the end of that year, came to London, 
and, on his arrival, his literary friends were as acceptable as ever : he re- 
sumed his intimacy with Addison and Steele, but refused to pledge Lord 
Halifax when he proposed as a toast “ the resurrection of the Whigs,” 
unless he would add “ and their reformation.” Strongly indignant with 
the treatment he had experienced from the Wliig administration, Swift 
changed his j)olitics, and on the 4th of October, w'as for tlu‘ first time 
presented to Harley, and, what is worthy of remark, on the same day 
refused an invitation from Lord Halifax, — tlms making his option be- 
tw’een those distinguished statesmen. 

Swift’s association with the ministry of the four last years of Qiu'eu 
Anne, is already recorded matter of history : all that he couhl obtain 
from them w’as the Deanery of St. Patrick’s; and his only ‘^olace was 
a belief that the ministry were unable, by reason of court ])r(‘judiees, to 
procure him further advancement, or to locate him on English ground. 

The following letters, only lately discovered, will be perused with con- 
siderable interest, as offering some proofs oi' Swift’s r(‘tarn to England 
from Laracor, after his instalment as Dean of St. Patrick’s, b(‘ing eailier 
in 1713 than has been generally supposiul. Ihi'y are tran>erihed fj-om 
the autographs, addrc'^sed to John, second Duke of ]Montagiie, here 
facetiously termed Rewerend Doctor,” and memorable for his jwactieal 
jokes of countermanding Heidegger’s instructions at the ball, and the 
announced performance of the Man in the Roltle,’’ at the Haunarket 
Theatre. Sir Walter Seott,* referring to a inemoramhiin of Dr. Blreli, 
speaks of a letter to Lord Bolingbroke, whlcli has never been puhUslitnl, 
but which W’as dated in July, 1713, from his living of Laracor, complain- 
ing of his being left hv his friends in Ireland, and ti'lling hi'^ lonKhip 
that he w'ould remind liiin of David’s prayer, whieh the Lord ’rrca^iirer 
would direct him to the psalm and vcim! for, “ Thou wilt not h fiM* my 
soul ill hell.” Another letter, dated Trim, July Kith, l7J‘h addressed 
to Archbishop King,'|' lilnts any thing hut so early a journey to 
England ; yet it w’ould seem that he was lierii in England iinmedialely 
afterwards, keeping aloof, but watehiiig the conduct of the ministry and 
their opponents. Mr. Lewis, in his letter dat(‘d from W hitehall, 
July 9th, bad apprized the Dean, “ We are ail numlng lu'adlong into 
the greatest confusion imaginable. I heartily wisli )ou wimi' lieie ; for 
you might certainly be of great use to us, by your endeavours to ri‘coii- 
cile, and by representing to them the infallihle eonsequences ot these 
divisions.” Swift knew too well the urgency of his iriend s hint : this 
summons ftimished the fell announcement of the irreconcileahle division 


♦ Swift’s Works, edit. 1824, vol. i., p. 196, 7io/c. 
f lbid,f vol. xvi., pp. 52, 53. 
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between Oxford and Bolingbroke, which Swift had all along foreseen and 
dreaded, and which brought him from Ireland sooner than Sir Walter 
Scott conjectured, in the vain hope of acting as a mediator between 
them. 


July the 31st, your stile, 1713. 

My Lord, 

I have received the honour of your Grace’s last orders, and have ac- 
cordingly here sent you a draft of the wall to be done, M^iich is 1 think very 
exact, and I have explained it ai^ clearly as I can ; but as it is somewhat late 
in the year, I am afraid (if your Grace resolves upon itj, it must be put 
off till the spring ; however it will certainly be of a great advantage, tas 
well as beauty to the garden, that lies perfectly naked on one side. 

I desire your Grace next time you write, to let me know whether you 
design our small beer shall be disposed of among the poor, for it begins 
already to be spoiled. 

The price of enclosing your garden, as is proposed, will amount to 
forty pounds, or thereabouts, but the season is so far spent, that to have it 
done well and to last, it will be proper, as I am informed by workmen, to 
put it oft’ till the spring.* 

Tlie weather has been so excessive bad that your surveyor has not been 
able to make any great j)rogress in the draught^, he is about that of 
B'Mjghton. I hear there is Imt one thousand pounds between you and 
Sir vJa'sar, f for God’s sake, doctor, don’t hjse so fair an opportunity. 

I saw the other day. Lord llinchingbrook,^ who has grow n a strenuous 


Swift appears to have had coiibiderahle knowledge in linilding matters. In 
a letter to Archhishof) King, dated London, Ma\ ‘J;!, 1713, soon after hi> ap- 
pointri) to the Deanery of St. Patrick’s, he wntes, As to the spire to be 
erected on St. Patrick’s steejile, 1 am apt to think it will cost more than i^ 
imagined ; and 1 am conlident that no bricks made in that part of Ireland, will 
bear being exposed so nmch to the air . liowever, I shall iiKpiire among some 
arehiteets here.” 

-f- Sir Cu'sar Ciiild, Bart., Sheriff of Northamptonshire, 1 Anne The allusion 
is to the purchase-money for the manors of (ireat and Little Newton, then ne- 
gotiating hetween him and the Duke of Montagu. 

X Kdward Hiehard Montagu, Viscount lIinchingl)roke, son of Edward, third 
Earl (»f Sandwich, by his wife the Lady Elizabeth, second daiujliter of the dis- 
solute but repentant John Wilmot, Earl of Rochcater. Lord Hinching- 
broke and Sidney Wortley, E>q., w’ere returned as members for tlie town of 
Huntingdon to the parliament summoned Nov. 1‘2, 1713. In 1717, he was 
constituted Lord-lieutenant aud Custos-rotuloriim of Huntingdonshire, for 
which county he was chosen one of the representalixes in the par ianient 
summoned to convene on May lO, 17*2*2, hut died before the meeting thereof, 
on Oct. 3rd in that year. He married Elizabeth, only daughter of Alexander 
l^opham, of Litileeote, in the county of Wilts, Esq., by his wife, the Lady 
Anne, sister to John, Duke of Montagu, so that he w as by marriage nearly 
related. 

Edward, third Earl of Sandw ich, father of Lord Viscount Hinchinghroke. and 
who survived liim, wus a man of weak intellect. Mackay, or rather Daxis, in 
his remarks on the cliaractere of the Court of Queen Ann-" after speaking of 
the Earl as “ of very ordinary parts, married the xvitty Lord UocJu^ter’s 
daughter, who makes him very expensive — a tall thin black man.” Swift 
added in manuscript, “ As much a puppy as ever 1 saw, very ugly and a fop !” 
Noble, in reference to Lord Hinchinghroke, obserx*es, His lather being 
conlined and denied access to, by his eccentric countess, was rendered so much 
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toiy, and besides that he is sure of being chosen for the town of Hunting- 
don ; stands fair, as he told nie, to fling out Sir Matthew Dudley ; but the 
last I don’t believe, for his father has but little interest in the county. 

What does your doetorship think of the address of both housewS, 
against the pretender ? That confusion may light on all such as have any 
such designs, is the hearty wish of, reverend doctor, 

\oiu* most obedient humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 


All*;. 1*2, your stile. 

My Lord, 

I received the honour of your Graee’^ last letter, dated the loth of 
July. To the t>\o queries }oii put to me, I return this ansuer, Mr. Mor- 
gan of Kingstrope is a tiiend, and A\as, as 1 am informed, put out of the 
conmilssion of justice for being so. As for tlie other, 1 \\as at Hem- 
iningtou according to ynir okIit, and found no mansion-house there, 
and was infoimed it had been pulled doun about tliiitv yTrs before. 

Last ^\cek one of \oui housea at llainuell was stinck with thunder, and 
burned with lightning. Theie was nobod\ in it, but a pooi- lame man, 
who called for hclji, and who, liesides a little bnu-'C, lecc'iNcd no manner 
of harm from the llic. 

Some thie\es bioke into old Cole’s hou''e, and almost filghtened him 
out of his wits ; but tbe\ were disco\(‘ied and lb‘d. 1 don’t know who 
they aie, but I am ^uie the\ cain(‘ to a wrong imin foi mone> . 

Iha>e b(‘en tbn atoned to lx* called to an n<‘comit, b(>(,nn( 1 did iml 
keep the thauksgi\ ing da\ for the pcac(* in tbeciniuh; but 1 don’t In .ir 
any more of it. J find, by Mr. An^on\ . that \ on* (ii n( t‘ had si^iit a 
warrant to Mr. Inldges,^ s(>\ou lued not staid oiu* now, oi if yon bi\e 
alieady done it. 1 will not liaie it sened. 

Theie is Lad\ St. Jolm at Woodfoid, whose fan ill \ alwavs us( d to 
ha\e the faNour of \enis(m from Aom (iiaei‘. 1 humbl\ lonuneit would 
not he amls^, if ^onI (ii ai (* ga\ e a w ai i ant to \ m , tin \ aie mt\ will- 
mtentioii^-d, and h> tlie actession of ni\ liord lUtllni(fbn>k<\ estate lia\(‘ 


a ci|jl)i*i , that ab the duties of bis station dt \ol\ t d upon koid lime hnif^hioki ’ 
an amiable, active, and spmtcd vonng man.” Ills cvii.ionliii nv motliei, who 
partook of all the liie and V ivat ity ot Iut lathei, tliewittv 1 iil of Rut lit stei , 
though she detested lestramt heisclf, vit put hi i inicl mio thiiarat' vih* m his 
own house, and on his dealii, ()i tola 1 (jinttiil laigland, whith slie 

said “ liad grown too stiijmi for her,” and lesulci! at I’.nis, m dose mtmiaty 
witli the Duchtss of Orleans and M.i/.uinf, Madaim dc Ilcirv, the Rt gciifs 
daughter; as' also the beautiful octog« narian the eekhi.ited Nmoii de L’Jai- 
clo‘'. Tile Ooiintess died .it Rails, jiilv 2, 17 j7. 

.Tohn bndires, L^q., of Ibivtori Segrove, .mil Iluxlow Ilimdnd. then 
coniinissionor of the customs, and at whosr chai::e the* m.iteiials tor the History 
of Northamptonshire vieie amassed. The Duke id Montagu was loiil of the 
manor. 

Lady St. John appc.ars to have been the widow of Sn M. Andicw St. John, 
who died in 1 708. 

Sir Raulct, tinrd Lari of Rolingbroke, died unman ii-il, Ortobi r .j, 1 71 1, and 
the manor of Woodford, m IJuxIow Hundred, was, in 1710, in the possession 
of .Sir Paulets uncle, W liliam Lord St. Jolm, Raron tiletsne, fourth son of Sir 
St. Andrew, hence ‘‘ the accession of ni} Luid RolinghrokeN istatc," alluded to 
by Swift, 
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an interest both in Northamptonshire and Bedfordshire. I begged a war- 
rant also between Mr. Cole and Mr. Barton of Geddington, in one of my 
last letters.* I have sent to Mr. Antony the plan of Boughton, done by 
our country engineer, and he is now going about the rest. 1 have ex- 
amined it, and find it very exact; if your Grace has a mind to see it 
where you are, you may send to Mr. Antony, who has it. 1* don’t know 
wh(*tlier your Grace has any thoughts of buying Newton, but my Lord 
Bathurst,f one of tlie worthy twelve lords, is about it, and very near 
buying it ; who, by his party, by liis character, and some words that 
he said when he was here, will, I doubt,, prove a very ill neighbour, and 
in that case you are hardly master of Boughton. 1 humbly beg then, 
if it ]je not too late, tliat you would do your utmost to purchase a con- 
Vcnicncy, and to k(‘c[» off an enemy from your borders ; that is the humble 
rcfpicst, of yours, ikv., 

JoxATHAX Swift. 

Duke of Montague. 


* Swift, in a letter dated fiom Pope’s house, at Twickcnliam, Jul\ 9 , 17*J7, 
to Mi^. Howard, complains, “ I know courts well enoiuzh, and fur my own 
]»ait, you maybe sure, will neMT venture to rt*coinuicnd a mou'-e to Mr. 
(dole's cat, or a sliocclcancr (o jour meanest donicstic." (^y. Was tlic cat’s 
IllJslie'.s, the wife of tills Ml. C’olc ? 

Mien l)atliui*'t. who at the mcmorahlc peri(»d when twelve luwv peers 
VM’ie mtiedncf’d into the House of Lords, to obtain a majoiit} in the upj)cr 
Jioiise, wa*. elesated to the [leeragc, Dceemher ;H, 1711, hv the title cl Ikiron 
Bathurst, of Ikittle^di'n, in Picdfbrdshire. While memherfor f ’irenecsier, w hu h 
boiough he served ilui lug two pailiamcnt'', lie said to have htf'ii of the 
gieate^t a(f\a’i(.ig(‘ to Hai le\ and St. .lohn, in th»Mr opposition to Mai l!jurou:;;li, 
but acc' ;ed no place f/cmi tin* go\eininent. Upon the iicee.v''ion of l.oofge 1., 
when h., political fiiendswere in di>graee, and '^orne of tlieiii e\poM‘d to ])ii- 
.seeiition h\ the goveinuieiit, his att.ieliment to thtin c(»iitinued tirm and un- 
chaiitieahle. A'^ h(* was one of thoac w ho believed the pioceediugs aI:ain^t them 
WeH' sc\ei(‘ and Miulietne, so he expies^ed with eloipiencr and indignation Ills 
di>apj)iohLiti(Mi of tho'ie niea>uies, and toieihly ol)*'er\ eil, “ The king ol' a faction, 
'wa> oiiU the s(neieign ol’ half hi^ sul)jett>” He wa^ most zealous in the de- 
fence of Loid Ilohnghrokc, and the Duke of Dimond ; and lor f.\ c -atid-tw enty 
yeais after, took an aelueand di^tinmiished [)art iii e\i i_\ important ilehate whitii 
came hefoK' the uppei hoii'.c, and was on all occa'^ions one of the most taninent 
l(‘adei> ol’ the animated. MgeiouN, and pei-e\enu<; opposition carrmd on aiiaiiist 
the Mieasuies of the couit, and especialK agaul^L Sir Robert W alpole's ad- 
Jiiiinstration. 

I. Old Batliurvths attaihments weic not contined to pcrstins of peculiar p.Tr- 
tics or profc'-Nioiis , I'vei di'hghied with the coiiMM-jatioii of men of abilities, h;s 
vii, ta'>‘te, and learning mdaeed him to seek the ac(piauitance of men til genius. 
Always aeees-ihle, hospitable, and beneficent, be was intimately conneeted 
with tlio iuuneiou> peisons of that class who conferred a lustre on tlic lirst 
half of the last C(’iitur\, on Swift, who in the letter speaks of him as “a very 
ill neighbour, and an <Mierin,” was liunoured hv being one of his JonLhips 
many friends, among whom may be named. Bishop Aiterbiiiv, Dr. 1 iiend, 
Congreve, Sir John Vanbrugh, Prior, Pope, Rowe, Addison. Arbuthiiot, (tav, 
and others, who enjoyed Ins fneruUbip, and wv.re proud of hi correspondence. 
In 17T*J, his If-rdshlp was raised to the dignity of Lari Batuu.'f, and died, after 
a few da} s’ illness, at his seat at Cirencester, September Kith, 1770, aged 91; 
liaving long survived the host of celebrated names with wdioui his early ac- 
cession to distinguished honour was associated. 
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Reverend Doctor, 


October I, your stile, 1713. 


I received yours, and humbly conceive it w ill be better to put off the 
building’ of the garden wall till you come thei*e yourself and see it ; when 
I mentioned forty or fifty pounds which that work would cost, I did not 
understand Wick and lime, which I believe you have almost enough of, 
but only the workmanship. 

The election for Huntingdonsliire, went as well as heart could wish ; I 


went on purpose tc^ appear for Sir Matthew,* only as a faggot, for I had 
no vote, but' that he might seem.a little oi-thodox, for he had but very 
few of the clerg}\ It was a pretty great struggle ; even Jeff Barton, f 


* Sir Matthew Dudley, who is repeatedly mentioned by Swift. In his Journal 
to Stella, under date of October 13, 1710, he writes, “ I had a letter sent me 
to-night from Sir Matthew Dudley, and found it on my table when 1 came in. 
Because it is extraordinary, I will transcribe it from beginning to end ; it is as 
follows : 

* Is the devil in you ? 

‘October 13. 1710.* 

“ I would have answered every particular passage in it, only I wanted lime.** 
When hunting a dinner, Swilt always found one at Sir Matthew’s, and on 
December 9 ot the same year, he tells Stella,— “Sir Matthew Dudley turned 
away his butler yesterday morning, and at night the poor fellow died suddenly 
in the street. Was not it an odd event? But what care }ou ? Nothing. But 
then I knew the butler.” 

From subsequent notices. Swift appears to have endeavoiired to serve Sir 
Matthew by his influence with those in power. He lield office as a Commis- 
sioner of Customs, and a change of ministry was near at hand. On March 24, 
1711, Swift writes to Stella, “ This was a fast-day for the public, so 1 dined 
late with Sir Matthew Dudley, whom I have not been with a great while. He 
is one of those that must lose his employment whenever the great shake 
comes ; and I can’t contribute to keep him in, thougli I have dropped words in 
his favour to the ministry ; he lias been too violent a Whig, and friend to the 
Lord Treasurer [Godolpliin] to stay in. ’Tis odd to think how long tliey let 
those people keep their places ; but the reason is, they have not enough to 
satisfy all expecters, and so they keep them all in hopes, that they may he 
good hoys in the mean time, and thus the old ones hold in still.” On October 
13, lie again mentions Sir Matthew : — “ I can do nothing for him, he is so hated 
by the ministry.” And in his letter of Feb. 9, 1712, Swift thus apprizes Stella 
of his dismissal : “ I dined to-day witli Sir Matthew Dudley, who is newly 
turned out of the Commission of tlie Customs. He affects a good heart, and 
talks in the extremity of Whiggery, which was always his principle, though he 
was gentle a little while he kept in employment.” 

f Mrs. Barton, the widow of Colonel Barton — so frequently mentioned in 
Swift’s Journal to Stella, was positively a relation. Beautiful and witty, she was a 
favourite among the toasts of the Kit Cat Club ; yet did some prejudice to her re- 
putation by undertaking the superintendence of Lord Halifax’s family, though 
compensated by a large legacy. In tlie Journal, April 3, 171 1, Swift, then in 
London, llius writes: “I was this morning to sec|Mrs. Barton; 1 lovelier 
better than any body here, and see her seldom. She told me a very good story. 
An old gentlewoman died here two months ago, and left in her will to have 
eight men, and eight maids bearers, who should iiavc two guineas apiece, ten 
guineas to the parson for a sermon, and two guineas to i;ie clerk — but bearers, 
parson, and clerk must be all true virgins, and not to headpiitted till they took 
their oaths of virmnity : so the poor woman lies stil! unburied, and so must 
do till the general resurrection.” 

Mrs. Barton was married a second time to Mr. Conduit, who succeeded Sir 
Isaac Newton, in his office in the Mint. Swiff, in a letter to Lady Worsley, 
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who always was so staunch before, and to whom I had told your inten- 
tions, varied on this occasion, and made interest for my Lord Hinchin- 
brook, who lost it nevertheless by a great majority. It has also gone 
mightily well in Rutland* where two right lords* are chosen. 

1 shall dispose of the beer according to your permission, for it will be 
so long before you come, it will not be at all fit for you to dnhk. 

I tliank you for your advice about the scythe, wdiich I shall not forget 
to follow. I have disposed of the warrant according to your permission. 

My Lord Halifax has lately been here with •Mrs. Montague, to 
Methuen ; he liked your new plantation in the wilderness 'mighty well ; 
I hope you will like it when you see it yourself, and that you will order 
the rest of the quarters to be done in that wood. 

I am afraid Newton is gone, and that, perfectly by the negligence of 
the managers of that affair. -j- 

1 am, most reverend Doctor, 

With all possible respect, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Jonathan Switt. 


Sir Walter Scott has printed, among Dean Swift’s correspondence, 
two letters, which ser^ e to fix the period of an anecdote of the Dean’s 
introduction to Sh Robert Walpole, and its result, not generally known, 
bat \>liich forms a memorable incident in his biography. 

The last of these letters is from Pope to Mr, Fortescue, dated 
Twit’nam, May 1, 1727,” anxious of introducing him to the Dean. — 
Dr. Swift is come into England, and is now' with me, and with whom I 

April 17a0, asks, “ How is our old friend Mrs. Harton, I forget her new 
name. 1 saw her tliree years ago at court, almost dwindled to an echo, and 
hardly knew her.” She survived her husband, and died, a widow, in 1739. 
Sir Waller Scott says, slie was the niece of Sir Isaac Newton ; she could be 
so only by marriage with Mr Conduit, vho was his nephew. 

* Daniel Lord Finch, and Hennet Lord Sherard. Swift seems to have 
felt great interest in the elections of this year. In his letter to Archbishop 
King, dated London, October 'JO, written a^ an apology for slipping away from 
Ireland uitbout paying the due respects to his Grace, he adds, “ Our elections 
for the city still cuntinuc; I was this afternoon at Guildhall. I find three of 
tile old members, and Withers, who is lowest, tells me he docs not despair of 
carrying it for himself. There is abundance of artifice, to give it the softest 
word, used on both sides.” On this occasion. Sir Richard Hoarc, Sir George 
Newland, Sir John Cass, and Sir William Withers, tlie representatives of the 
high church part}, by bribery and other means, were returned in preference to 
their competitors’ against aU tlic efforts of the mercantile interest. 

j' The manor of Newton, near Geddington. Iti Rridge's Histor}" of North- 
amptonshire, vol. ii., p. 3J3, it is said, the manors of Great and Little Newton, 
anciently two adjacent villages, but now a township, in circuit about four 
miles, passed by purchase from the Trcsliam family, to Sir John Langham, Bart.* 
alderman of London ; and from him to Sir C'msar C hild, Bart. Of this 
gentleman they W'cre bought by liepjamin Bathurst, Esq., of Battlesden in 
Bedfordshire, who two years aiterwnrds sold them to tlw Duke of Montagu,” 
Swift’s letter rectifies an error of the liistorian, by showing it was Allen 
Bathurst, first Earl Ikithiirst, who was the purchaser, and not Benjamin, his 
lordship’s younger brother, whose scat was at Lydney, in Gloucestereliire, and 
wlio succeeded his lordship in the representation of Cirencester in the last 
parliament of C^ucen Anne, and to the two called by King George the First. 
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am to ramble again to Lord Oxford’s and Lord Bathurst’s, and other 
places. Lord Peterborough and Lord Harcourt propose to cany him to 
Sir Robert Walpole.” The anecdote alluded to is thus naiTated in a 
letter of Edward Roberts, Esq., late Clerk of the Pells in the Exchequer. 
— “ You ask about the anecdote which Sir Edward Walpole told me he 
was privy toj respecting his father and Swift. Lord Peterborough, the 
common fiiend of both these personages, persuaded Sir Robert to take 
Swift into favour, and to promote him in England ; urging that Swift 
had seen tlie folly of^his adherence to tory principles, was become a whig, 
and a friend to the reigning family, and to Sir Robert’s adniiiii-^tratiou ; 
that he found himself buried alive in Ireland, and wished to ])abs liis 
remaining* life with English preferment on English ground. After fre- 
quent importunities. Sir Robert eon&ented to see Sn ift — he eaine from 
Ireland, and was brought by Lord Peterborough to dine at CheLea. 
His manner was ^ery captivating, full of respect to Sir Robeit, and 
completely imposing on Lord Peterborough. Alter dinner, Sir 'Robert 
retired to his closet, and sent for Lord Peteiborougli, ulio (‘iiteied full of 
joy at Swift’s demeanour; but this was soon done away. Sii Robert 
said, “ You see, ln^ lord, bow hiohlj I stand in the Dean’'' faxoiir, 
you ba^e witne>bed the heap of eonipliinents lie ba-, uttered? ” — “ ^ 
replied Lord Peterborough, “ And I am eoidldent he means be 
speaks.” Sir Robeit proceeded — “ lu my situation, assailed as 1 am 
by secret enemies, I hold it iny duty, and lor the kinu’s hciielir, to 
W’ateh eorrespondeiice. This letter I canned to be stopjic'd at the post- 
ofiice — read it.” It was a letter from Swift to Ailmtlinot, sa\ing, that 
Sir Robert bad conscnt(‘d to receive him; that he km w m> il.ittery 
was too gross for Sir Robert; that be should leceive i>lcnt>, ami added, 
that be should soon baAe tlie rascal in bis cliitclics. l^oid Ik fi ibiaoneb 
ivas in astonislnnent : Sir Robeit m*\(‘r saw Swift again. Jb* sjxu-dily 
retunicd to Ireland, became a comjdete misaiit]in)|i(‘, ai.d died filcmlk'ss. 

A result so disastrous, arising from the Dean’'* ill-tiimd ami inlcmjK*- 
rate iiivecti\e&, bigbK imprudent, to say the h a^t of the comiminlcat inn 
to Ai’buthngt, gave ri^e to expressions, in a letter fioin Swift to l)i. Slu*- 
ridaii, x\hich evince his extreme l)ltterne>s of soul, it U dated fiom 
London, May 13, 1727, ])robabl} the day following In’s \i*lt to Sir 
Robeit Walpole’s, at Chelsea. 

Wc are here in a strange situation — it is ecTtalii tlint Wal[)ole in 
peevish and disconcerted, stoop', to the vilest aiVair^ onurellng sfuimdu‘ls 
to write Billingsgate of the lowest and most jnostitiite kind, ami lias 
none bnt beasts and blockheads for his penmen, wlmm he [lavs in i(‘a(ly 
guineas tolerably. I am in liigh dlspleasuic with him and Ills pai tisane. ” 

R. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A MEDICAL STUDENT. 

III. 

A STORY OF GALVANISM. 

What ia’t ye do ? 

A deed without a name. 

SlIAKSPERE. 

The doctor turned his chair to the fire, placed his negus upon the 
mantelpiece, and laying his one leg over the other, began remarking 
the verv great change that a 'year’s study at the metropolitan schools 
had made in my appearance, and how manly and strong-looking I had 
grown since I left his quiet surgery down at Linnfield. 

i^fter a little desultory discourse in this way, ‘‘ Ah,'’ said he, how 
different is a student’s life nowadays from when 1 walked old Cuiy’s! 
Ble>s me, you have men lecturing now upon subjects that were not 
dreamt of at tiiat time ; and then how commonplace has become every 
incident in your lives ! None of the wild adventures — none of that 
■mystery that used to make men tremble, while their eyes followed the 
young doctor as one who walked among the dying by day and among 
the (lead by night — one to whom the lazarhouse and the charrielhouse 
were equally familiar, — who consoitcd fearlessly with the plague- 
stricken, and held unhallowed communion with the tenants of the 
grave. An I then youi studies themselves, — how dry and uimiloreNting 
arc y(J’ . medical seieiua s liecome now! Wlicre is the roinaiiec^ iliat 
used fo hang about chemistry, jiliysiologv, electrieiry, and tln^ rest Jii 
my young davs ? There was poetrv in philosophy then, — hut it is 
gone, all dissipated now, — fit-d with the mighty names that were min- 
gled with it, receiving and giving- s])lend(nir, — the Iluntcr.s, 1 ranklin, 
AVatt, Lavoisier, Jenner — well, welll” 

Thus did the worlliy old man run on, till 1 saw him warming into a 
storv-telling humour. I ])ut no obst.ielt-* in tlu‘ way of this consumma- 
tion, and in a iniiuite or so, vvitli a sli-ht inovement ol his person, so 
as to compose himself into a luurative attitude, be began. 

“ I remember I bad a fellow-student once, a most singular being; the 
name he went by was T.lias Johns, si-elling it with an II, — you may 
think from this that he was a Jew, and I could hardly helj) cntLi taming 
the same impression myself at fiist, hut on knowing him better, 1 soon 
found out my mistake. Indeed, 1 never saw anything so absulutely 
nnjewish as his ap[)earanco. He was a tall, very slender, and narrow- 
shouldered person, with a considerable stoop, and that too not directly 
forward, but somewhat away to one side. His liands w'ere loiiu, tliin, 
and the whitest I ever saw on a man ; bis hair was of n ery light flaxen, 
his eyes deep blue, and tluy bad such an absent, wild, dreamy, mystic 
sort of an expression, — I can’t find a proper word for it, but you can 
fancy, 1 suppose, what I mean. His featiM*cs were sharp, thin, and as 
white as paper, but most decidedly intellectual. 1 never saw such a 
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bloodless countenance, — even his lips hardly presented any relief to 
the unvarying pale of his complexion. His forehead was very expan- 
sive, and marked with many small wrinkles, and with his large light 
brows was perpetually twitching and moving about, as his thoughts ap- 
peared to change. He wore black gaiters and shoes, a suit of black 
and a long black surtout over it, reaching down below the knees, a 
broad low hat, with a crape round it, and a slender ebony cane, with a 
small gold head. This last he used to carry under one arm, having 
generally a book iHider the other, and his bands clasped behind him, 
carrying either his gloves, a roll of MS?l. or another volume. He 
used to walk about with long rapid steps, having his eyes fixed, looking 
outright before him, his thin lips every now and then quivering as if 
he were talking internally. His manner was most winning and gentle- 
manlike ; his voice rich and musical : in fact, his presence wherever he 
went commanded deep and immediate respect. And yet, though all 
the students admired, and some envied him, till he became acquainted 
with me he had no companion : they all loved to talk with him about 
the wards or lecture-rooms, — in fact he was the leading man among 
them, at all their scientific societies. Yet, apart from study, no one 
seemed disposed to consider him a desirable friend, and in consequence 
he was always to be seen alone, moving about as I have described him. 
His designation and talents were all that were known of him, — who 
were his connexions, or where he stayed no one ever knew or inquired, 
and so little did they trouble themselves about him, that his name was 
always simply Jones, except when he wrote it himself. 

But the place to see him was the literary and scientific societies that 
were then so numerous among the students ; there was he to be found 
propounding and arguing in favour of his visionary theories, carrying 
away even his opponents by the fervid and passionaU eloquence with 
which he advocated their truth; — atone lime dazzling them by a bril- 
liant flood of the wildest poetry, anon cutting them by rapid thrusts of 
intellectual (he never stooped to personal) satire, and immediately 
building up, fabrics of most intricate argumentation, of which though 
they might perceive, they could not point out or express the fallacy. 

It was at one of these meetings that I first became aquainted witli 
him. 1 had just done reading a paper proposing a theory to account 
for the motion of the fluid in the absoi bent vessels (the anatomy and 
physiology of this system was then all the rage) and my ears were still 
tingling with the applause which followed, and which I could see he 
had been the first to raise, when he crossed the room, and watching an 
opportunity while somebody was stating objections to my opinions, 
seated himself beside me, shook me warmly by the hand, and entered 
into a whispered conversation on the subject of my paper, twisting and 
turning my views, and proposing new ideas with a rapidity whjch asto- 
nished me, and yet all the while never losing one word of what the 
speaker was saying, for he had hardly ceased moving his lip% when he 
sprang to his feet and entered into a complete and masterly refutation 
of all my opponent had uttered, taking up my views, and resting them on 
a new basis of his own, and defending them with an originality and force 
that struck every one of the hundreds in the hall,with the most absorbing 
interest and attention. I was listening with astonishment and delight, 
when on a sudden, taking advantage of an ignorance the last speaker 
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had betrayed of the sciences of hydrostatics and hydraulics, and errors 
consequent thereupon, he launched away into a current of the most 
cutting, yet delicate ridicule, till I could see the other’s face rivalling 
his own ill paleness. 

We left the hall together, and walked to the end of the street, w^here 
he turned to take leave, observing that his way lay in a particular di- 
rection. I told him it coincided with my own ; he appeared surprised, 
but took my arm instantly, and we moved on, ^nd so completely 
charmed was 1 with his conversation, that I walked a good way beyond 
the door of my lodging liefore I was aware. Ever after that we were 
bosom friends. 1 was somewhat of a visionary then myself, till an early 
love affair and a few uphill struggles in life sobered me — ah ! (here the 
doctor sighed). As wc became more intimate, however, I began to be 
more fully alive to the singularities of his character. 

He was, in short, a philosophical enthusiast, — science mad, if I might 
use the expression ; and his particular hallucination was electricity, 
with its collaterals, galvanism, and the sciences of heat and light. This 
was the root of all histhci-rics and dreams, as it was the kevstone to 
the splendid arch of his uctiuirements : — to throw light upon this science, 
and to illustrate his views of it, he had studied almost all others. As- 
tronomy, physics, mathematics, physiology, and, above all, chemistry. 
Th he had studied in every sense of the word, if an ardent and en- 
thusiastic devotion to a subject, ami a day and night application can 
i)e called study. Of the Latin and Gieek languages, he acquired an 
innrnatc, though not critical knowledge, by hunting through the works 
of the middle ages, puzzling his brains for real scientific truths, under 
tin* mythic aroarns of the alchymists. As foi the classics and the other 
sciences, besides his favourites, he u^^ed to consider them as fuiiies, fit 
for women and boys, and altogether unwoithyof a moment’s attention, 
from a man who felt within him the vvoi kings of sterling talent. He 
had been considered a very dull bov, — he told me, in fact, he was fully 
ten years old before he could read a sentence of the English language; 
afterwards, however, he got on better; but wdien a medical education 
began to open up to him the field of philosophy, it was then that he 
showed what lie was ; from study to study, from science to science, he 
lan w’itli tlie rapidity and pow’er which appeared ominous. He seemed 
possessed of a universal genius. His tlorpience I have never heard 
surpassed, while his power of expressing his thoughts in writing w'as 
inO'-t reinaikable. 

Ami )Ct the key to aM this, without which it had never been, was the 
study of electricity. To tliis he sacrificed everything — in fact, I trem- 
ble while I say it now — he used to believe, to slate openly, and to use 
all his splendid powers to convert others to the belief that the electric 
fluid was the God of Nature, — that the human soul, and all other in- 
telligences were but modifications, but portions of this principle, and 
at death returned to it again. That it pervaded the universe, was 
the cause of all phenomena — the source of every cha.ige in matter— 
the creator of worlds, and the chain of systems. 

Upon ihcmes such as these, he would dilate, with an eloquence which 
divested them of all their absurdity, and lent them an interest and 
fascination, which made his hearers listen with delight, whilst they 
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trembled almost at the stupendous thoughts he was calling up In their 
minds. 

Give me,” was a favourite sentence of his, “ give me boundless 
space, matter in atoms, Electrical Attraction and Repulsion, and 1 will 
soon create^you a universe !” 

Religion he used to scout openly, with the most unblushing coolness, 
calling its votaries fools, and its ministers knaves — but 1 will go no 
further with this p£litof his character. The moral part of it was good, 
if I could say so of one holding and disseminating such opinions — . 
for he worshipped his electrical deity, with such devotion, that he had 
no time to commit, or even to think of any other evil. 

But, as in many others of this sort of visionary infidels, in him the 
emotions were most powerful and active. He was a most devoted 
friend, while his afiection for his parents, and an only sister, was as 
remarkable almost as his love of science. When not occupied with his 
pursuits of the latter description, he was sure to be busy with his family 
correspondence, or enlarging to me upon the comforts or kindness 
he had experienced at home. Of his father he us»eJ to talk paiticii- 
larly. 

He had been an eminent West-India merchant, hut had been unfor- 
tunate, and was now living on the remnants of his fortune, in a small 
cottage to the south of London, devoting his time to the rearing of 
flowers, and breeding of singing-birds, two aits in which he was cele- 
brated among the ladies of the neighbourhood, from whom he sometimes 
received very considerable sums in return for choice specimens of either 
of those favourite objects. 

He w'anted to make me a botanist, but it w’ould not do, I was in- 
corrigible. What is botany when you know the physiology of it { Stiitf! 
A long catalogue of names ! Talk of the beauty of Howlers, I never 
could see it — but I can see beauty in the Atomic Theory. But what of 
that, he loves me dearly, and I shall make him a proud and happy man 
some day I And then there’s my mother, dear old soul ; and K.ite, too ; 
would you believe it, she actually taught me rny letters, though ^llc is 
two years my junior. She is a dear, kind girl ; look what waiiii gloves 
she sent me up !” 

Thus would he run on to me whenever any accident set him (df the 
current of his usual discourse; or he would give me little aneedntes of 
his father, or his sister, instancing traits of their characters, which, liow- 
ever uninteresting of themselves, w'ere rendered even amusing by his 
graphic and original way of narrating them, and by the almost childish 
warmth and affection they showed in every sentence. 

As we continued daily to get more intimate, our rooms became com- 
mon property, — sometimes I passed the night at the one, sometimes at 
the other, and he was as often at my lodgings as at his own. It was 
then I first was made aware of the degree of intellectual labour of 
which a man is capable when under the influence of a powerful motive. 
I almost thought he could do without sleep at all. Al midnight I would 
leave him at his study- table amid a heap of volumes, labouring away 
at calculatiens of the deepest and most intricate description, and in 
the morning on awaking, I would see him busily engaged with his tools, 
constructing electrical and galvanic apparatus. A favourite notion of 
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his was, that Gravitation and Electrical Attraction were one and the 
same force, and that if he could find means to extract the fluid from 
any body, it would no lonu;er gravitate. 

Now this, however preposterous it seems in the present state of know- 
ledge, was at that time not at all such an improbable matter! To work 
out this, and a hundred other similar schemes, his rooms were coin- 
pletclv crowded — nay, jammed with apparatus. There never was an 
expeiiinent related ni any of thejournah, but he list repeat it, and 
apply its consec[uences to his own theories ; and, while in one corner of 
hi> chambers you would sec a sand-bath and chemical furnace, in an- 
other you would observe a biittle collection of Leyden jars, voltaic piles, 
glass cylinders, globes, plates, &c. ; in a third, a heap of manuscripts; 
and in a fourth, a number of preparations of tlie brain and nervous 
system hung in spirits. He took food as he did sleep, 'by snatches, 
quick and hurried, reading as he ate when alone; when with me, in- 
dulging in those wild philosophical rhapsodies, which 1 have before al- 
luded to, or attacking and running down the opinions of men who were 
then about eijual with himself, though their names have become now 
common words in tlie language. 

\\‘lien 1 began to see the incessant labour he underwent, I ceased to 
be so much astonished as I had been at the extent of his acquirements, 
TI ^hoit interval- of sleep he took were the only moments of time in 
which he vvas not employed in adding to the heap. Even when he 
walked about, he was continually calculating or scheming; and when 
Ids ndnd was exhausted by foiii or five Iiours study of one subject, it 
seemed to be refreshed to its original power bychangc to another science. 

To .«npp^‘.'t all this, and j>rovide the expensive materials of which his 
apparatus was constructed, as well as the very costly labour of instru- 
inent-makers, of whom ho had one almost constantly employed, must 
have reipiircd funds far gi eater than I could have conceived a man of 
bioktMi fortune, such as he described his fatlicr, capable of supplying. 

we bad notldng but in common, 1 made bold once to express my 
curiosity on this puiiit, 

“ Ah,” said he, “ 1 don’t knosv how' he gets it, poor man ; these com- 
ineicial matters are above my comprehcns'on — I had ahvays other 
lluiigs to think of. 1 daic say iliey die enough nut about at home to 
keep up my education ; |but in a mouth or two, when 1 have completed 
and brought out my voltaic engine, they sliall know what gratitude 
is.” 

\Vo had now been on these terms of intimacy for about six months,^ 
wben one afternoon, coming hurriedly into his apartments, I saw con- 
versing with him a tall, athletic-looking man, whose back was towards 
me. He turned quickly round when 1 entered, looked at me, and 
tlieii w’itli a gesture of annoyance, walked away to the chemical furnace 
which was burning briskly, and began wanning his hands. 

Johns came up to me, coloured deeply, and told me ’t was his tather 
who had come to him with some money. He was r . fond ot stran- 
gers, he told me, and begged I would excuse him for once, he would 
be over to me to supper that evening. 

I immediately took my leave not a little piqued at this ; but in the 
evening he came to my apartments, and in a few minutes, we were on 
the same terms as before. 
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About a month after this, I had occasion to go down to Linnfield, 
and was returning to London very late on a Sunday-night. As I was 
riding along, 1 heard a (juick gallop behind me. The horseman came 
up, and as he was passing, his horse, a powerful gray, ran abruptly 
against mine, while the rider caught my bridle. My heart beat 
quick. 

“ Bless me,” said he, “ what ails the jade ? Ah! how do you do, Mr. 

, who ejspected to meet with you on tlie road ? If it had not 

been for your bridle-rein, I should have been down. How is Elias, 
pray ? working as hard as ever ?” and he went on talking away with 
the utmost kindness and ad'ability. 

I was struck at this change in his manner, and attributed it to an 
explanation his son had given him of my character. As it was, I felt 
quite relieved to find it was he; for I was really in fear, as robberies 
were exceedingly frequent on the roads about town at that time. I 
mentioned this to him. 

“ Yes, yes,” said he; ‘‘a man that has occasion to l)e riding out of 
an evening, can never be sufficiently on his guard. They bavt^ come 
across me once or twice, but I always managed to come ofi the best, 
thanks to Miss Polly here, and myself. If I could rid me of lawful 
robbers as easily, it would be better for me — I should not be here to- 
night.” 

As we rode to town, he gave me an invitation to visit him, along 
with his son at his cottage, and spend a week or two, if I could spare 

it. 

I accepted it with pleasure, and parted with him at his inn-dour, fully 
convinced of the folly of forming an opmiuii of a peison from a first 
impres'^ion. 

Next day I told Mr. Jolins of this, and he was jjiuch [)leas(‘fl. lie 
told me his father had been with him just before, and bad left for 
Bristol on business. 

“ 1 must see,” said be, “ if 1 cannot spare time, and w'e sludl g.^ 
down together, and see Kate. You shall like her, I promise you ; — 
she’s just nineteen, and as like me as my picture. iMy father i.s daik, 
— very dark, you know ; but we take after our mother.” 

As we went on with our studies, bis singular genius and application 
had become known to our lecturers, and he bad become a frequent mn st 
at their tables. Papers ol his bad appeared iu several of tlie leading 
scientific journals ; and, it w'as stated, that the highest academic ho- 
^nours awaited him, upon his obtaining his degree, and terminating, no- 
minally, bis education. 

Dr.Q — , especially, the distinguished chemist, took particular 

and very flattering notice of him, and often visited him at his rooms, 
examining his apparatus, looking at his experiments, and lisUmiug to 
his schemas — nay, in a short time, 1 was convinced he had become a 
convert to his electrical hypotheses. 

In the mean time the summer wore on, and the tim-; arrived when we 
should visit the cottage. Johns was loath to leave his studies, to 
which he bad been bound for many years; but i was imperative, and 
with a heavy heart he locked up his apartments, and taking with him 
materials enough for a half-year’s study to an ordinary mind, left for 
a fortnight’s absence from his regular pursuits. 
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The cottage was a most beautiful one — a little more than twelve 
miles from London. It had originally been a porter’s lodge to a no- 
bleman’s seat in the neighbourhood ; a new road, however, having been 
run across the country, new enclosures were made, and, s|^s the little 
place was much too pretty lo be destroyed, it underwent some altera- 
tions, and being offered for lease, found a ready tenant in Mr. Johns. 
The road which led to it was very lonely, and quite overgrown with 
grass. The cottage itself stood sheltered and hid, a^ong a plantation 
of tall trees, and a large garden sloped away southward, before its 
woodbine-clad front. 

If 1 had been struck with the beauty of it, I was a thousand times 
more so with that of one of its occupants — the fair Katherine. Her 
brother had hardly told me right, that she was his very picture. The 
same intellectual features had she, but none of the wrinklesof thought; 
the same deep blue eye, but no wild look of enthusiasm; the same 
pale, white complexion, but on her check the sunny tinge of health. 
Her figure slender — yes, and theie was a stoop, too — yet, oh how femi- 
nine and graceful ! and wlmn she chose to erect that proud neck, and 
bcMit upon yon the full glance of that noble eye, it was no sight to look 
n])()n and escape s( athelcss. And did I escape ? — God knows !” 

(Here he paused, and appeared much moved. 1 sat quietly beside 
him as if I perceived nolbnig ui^suul. In a minute he went on 
Mgan.)— 

“ I am an old man, now, Mr. . and these things happened 

many, many years ago, when 1 was young like you, so you may fancy 
with Nour y(jung feelings the love 1 felt for that girl. My friendship 
for her brotl er>eeined molten into love for her; it became burning as 
his ard' ' . for science — yes, more so, if that were possible. 

The tbrte weeks 1 was with her flew like three days — the three 
happy days of a lifetime. I begged hard of Elias for a week longer; 
but Ik; was inexorable, so we packed up, and returned to town once 
moie.” 

(lie ])aiiscd again for a moment or two, looking ihoughlfully at the 
file — slowly lie turned to me.) 

“ I believe, Charles, there is an instinct that tells a man when he is 
beLned. Let her do all she can to conceal it; nay, let her hide it 
from all — from the sister that sleeps in her bosom — even the mother, 
^^hose anxious eye is on her every motion, and would read her every 
thought; let her do this — ms eye perceives it. Yes, ere her fond 
heart itself is conscious of the beam that warms it, he has seen, and 
been gladdened by its dawning. 

It was a feeling of this nature that spoke within me, as I left behind 
the beautiful dwelling, and told me that my image formed the centre of 
a radiant dream of hope and joy in that pure mind — that 1 was the 
cause why the pent up breathing heaved higher the snowheap of that 
gentle bosom, Alas the day — the day !” 

(Here he covered his face with his hand, bent his bo - , forward, and 
remained motionless. A moment, and I heard a drop fall upon the 
knee of his trousers — I watched it, it sparkled in the light for an in- 
stant, like a small diamond, and then sunk absorbed into the cloth. 
1 was deeply, almost painfully affected, 
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Under the influence of this feelinp^, I moved suddenly in my chair. 
Thereupon one of the fire-irons was shaken from its place, and fell with 
a loud crashing rattle upon the fender. This most prosaic occurrence 
brought him back from his dream; he gave a deep breath, like one 
relieved from a weight, took up tlie utensil, stirred the fire briskly, 
and then, passing his palm over his bald head, went on talking) — 

“ The short time 1 was at the cottage I employed to the best advan- 
tage ; 1 became a^^pjime favourite with Mr. Johns the elder. I ad- 
mired his flowers, which were certainly very magnificent, and proved 
myself to have not quite such a distaste for practical botany as his son. 
With hife birds, again, I made myself no less intimate, and actually 
taught his favourite starling to sing one of the little birds’ choruses in 
the Ornithes of Aristophanes, a thing which pleased him mightily. Him- 
self I found to be a plain, but very intelligent man, though of a kind 
of bold, scornful manner, and with an unpleasant propensity to 
strengthen every opinion with a bet. From this 1 tliought I could 
guess the origin of his ill succcns in business. Personally be was 
what is commonly called a fine-looking man, in fact, only tvvo-and- 
twenty years older than his son. His features were not unlike those 
of the latter in general cast, but wanted the intLdIcctual look, so cha- 
racteristic, and were dark, heavier, and more decided ; his hair was 
black as coal. 

The mother was a slight, pale, ^lite-haiivd, delicate woman, with a 
face most singularly expressive of an.xiety. She never smiled, but sat 
for long periods in thouglitful silence, broken only by an occasional 
shudder that ran through her frame, apparently from palsy. A habit 
that she had, too, of clasping her hands abiuplly, and turning her eyes 
upward, made me think her son right in ascribing her peculiarity of 
manner to heightened or erroneous views of religion. The only ollu r 
inmates of the cottage were a strong, stupid young country-giil, who 
had been sent them from the parish-workhouse as a household drudge, 
and a very fine, powerful mastiff, that went at large about the premises. 
Miss Polly, the gray mare, was at the time under the care of a neigh- 
bouring farrier. 

Mr. Johns parted with me, expressing much regret we could not prolong 
our stay with him. With her 1 parted w ith a look. As we rode along, Elias 
asked me my opinion of his father from what I had seen of him. I ac- 
knowledged I had never seen fatherly love more strongly shone forth, 
and only wished my own were half so afteclionate. 1 then repeated to 
him the expressions of pride and admiration his father had used to me 
in conversation with regard to him. He was much excited. 

** Yes,” said he, “ though we are poor in outward things, and a poor 
and fallen family we are, yet in the sterling wealth of warm affection, no 
Arab’s dream ever equalled our riches/' 

We returned to our studies. My own powers of application I found 
wofully diminished since my visit to the cottage — I could not settle 
myself seriously to a night’s hard reading — every fi*o minutes my eyes 
were off my books, and my mind far away — where, you may well know. 
Not 30 was it with my friend Elias. He confined himself almost en- 
tirely to his rooms. The hospitals he neglected — lectures he ceased to 
attend at all. 

** Really, George,” said he to me, I begin to think it must be a 
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much easier thing to deliver one of these lectures, than to listen to 
one.'^ 

The only times he stirred out, were when he went to the bookseller's 
—to the fields, to procure frogs for his experiments, or\o the market 
for rabbits for similar purposes. With Dr. Q. he was now on terrps of 
the closest confidence, a connexion of which he was very and justly 
proud. In the mean time his ignorance of everything in the public or 
political world, was extreme. Of the meaning of the two great party 
names, I am sure he was quite unawaie ; and th.at,too, though political 
changes of immense importance w'ere daily progressing. 1 remember 
with what words of bitter contempt he used to talk of names that were 
striking Euiopc with apprehensions; what a smile he used to put on, as 
I would endeavour to call his attention to them. 

“ Hark ye, George,” said he to me one day, when I was talking to 
him in this manner, “ sav no more about your victories, and such sort 
of things ; in a short while you shall see a victory over prejudice and 
error — a victory that shall send down my name with honour to a pos- 
terity, that shall iec( ive the names of )Our blood-shedding heroes .with 
execration.” 

In a day or two after, I came to him to borrow a German book 
ujion the brain, ibat wa-^ llieii making a consideiable noise. He gave 
f me immediately. 

“ Tins man,” said he, shows plainly there is something in him ; 
but how wofully does he come short of the truth. Look what a rigma- 
role — 1 ha\e maikcd it out in pencil — about tlic function of the cere- 
bellum ! Nonsense — nonsense! Ha\e men no eyes? The function of 
that 'rtiaii is motion, or wall, for they are the same thing — nothing but 
rnotiuii : it is just a galvanic battery, the plates of it are as plain as 
those of the pile on the table there : and yet these blind beetles go 
guessing about, afiaid as it were, to come at once upon the fact. Give 
me down that pieparation ; look here, can anything be plainer? — but 
to i:i\e you i'uilber proof — ” 

lleie be caught a li\e rabbit, from a number he had under the win- 
dow-sill, seemed it, and, taking Ins instruments, cle\ated with much 
dexterity the back pait of its cranium, so as to expose the oigan 
allutlcd to. He then took a wire, and touchmir it in different parts, 
by that means made the animal move in \arious directions, as I 
dcsiied. 

I was struck with wonder and delight, and clasped his hand, saying, 
“ Johns \ou aie a genius 

He gave one of his peculiar smiles, and remained for several mi- 
nutes moti(;nless, apparently lost in thought. 

“ Yes,” said he ; “ yon are astoni>hed at tliis experiment, but you 
shall soon see one that will almost make you peifonn that fools’ act 
which they call worship — an act, which ere I die, I will blot out from 
among the follies of men.” 

Alas, poor fellow ! 

I then gathered from him, that Dr. Q and himself were con- 

structing together an electric apparatus of unprecedented magnitude 
with which certain experiments of a most stupendous nature were to be 
performed. 

“ Now then," said he, ‘"if I could just get together a hundred 
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pounds more, I should have half the right of ownership to the appa- 
ratus, and be enabled to use it at niy own pleasure. 1 shall write 
home, and implore my father to gel it me, by any means.*' 

Two days after his father called upon us, and presented him with 
the money. 

Elias was now overjoyed; he appeared completely possessed, pass- 
ing his whole time either in his own apartments, or at Dr. Q 's 

house, which was just in the neighbourhood. 

For my own part, I went on with my studies as well as I could — 
thinking niQie of the lovely Katherine, than of her strange and enthu- 
siastic brother. 

One evening as I was sitting musing over my books, he came in ; I 
had not seen him in my rooms for a nionlh, so engiosscd had he been 
with his new pursuit. I had never before observed him in such a state 
of pleasurable excitement as he w'as in that evening. Hardly ever 
before had his conversation been of a moie singular and inu arthlY cha- 
racter; he could not rest, he moved about from one ])arL of the rr^oin 
to another, whilst bis eye burned with a wild enthusiasm. 1 was sur- 
prised, and when be had become more settled, iiu. lined what had so 
moved him. 

“To-morrow, George, our experiments begin. There are four 

men to be hung at the fheic he mentioned one ol‘ the 

places of public execution). Dr. Q— — has been and si cured for 
our theatre the most muscular subject — it is one Bill St vein, a noto- 
rious scoundrel as ever lived. Tlie doctor was going to l(‘ll me a long 
story about Ids crimes, but what did I care? ail 1 asked was wlniher 
he W’as a suitable subject, and the answer was — Ni ne could he moie 
so ; that was enough for me. A curious thing, isn’t it, that upon the 
body of that man, probably one of the most atrocious \illains that over 
disgraced his nature, will be built discoveries that will make the woild 
ring with admiration, nay, tremble with awe?” 

] may mention here, lliat at that lime capital punishments were a 
hundred times more fiequent than they are now. Criminals were 
executed then fur olTences that would now’ be expiated by iidinilely 
minor punishments, though from the state of soen ty, and llie want of 
a proper police, crimes themselves were much moie numerous, and of 
a more aggravated description. The common rule, too, was to give 
the bodies of those who met their death by public execution, to the 
anatomical schools ; a practice that is, 1 believe, now rightly abolihlied. 

On his departure, which was pietly late, I endeavoured to study, but 
could not; it seemed as if he had infected me with a portion of his 
excitement. I felt uneasy and racked, 1 could not compose myself to 
serious thought, and a peculiar kind of ominous feeling crept o\cr 
me. 

I went to sleep, for I had had little the night before, having been out 
with a case. I slept, but all night long the nightmare sal upon iny 
chest, and when 1 awoke in the morning, it was only viy freely dashing 
my temples with cold water that I could bring myself to my usual stale 
of mind. 

Early in the day Elias came to me ; he appeared fagged and ex- 
hausted — in fact, he had been up all the night previous with Dr. 
Q , getting into order the apparatus for their experiments. He 
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sat down to wait till I dressed and took a book, but immediately falling 
forward on the table, slept deeply. 

In about an hour 1 awakened him, when he started up, quite re- 
freshed and vigorous ; all his former spirits had returned, and he con- 
tinued to converse with me in his usual strain. 

We went out together, and walked along to the analoniical theatre. 
As we went, wc c ould hear little knots orpcojde talking together .about 
the executions, that were that day to take place — my ear caught fre- 
quently tlie name “ Severn.*’ 

“That is our man,” said Johns; “ what a talk is made about him! 
Su[)pose now Dr. (and he mentioned a very distinguished na- 

tural philosopher) were to die — a martvr to science, even — how, many 
would know of it? And this is fame, George, that wc are all working 
so hat d fur!” 

We stopped at the come- of a stieet where two b dlad-singcrs were 
bawling to a crowd of attentive listeners. They were exceedingly 
coarsc, (lefuriucd-loftking nii-n, and tliey drawled out their sorg to a 
long melancltoly tune. 

It gave an account, of a nunil)er of roi)bcrics and housebreakings, 
and a murder, I think, of a turnkey, which it detailed in iluj Hrst 
})erson, beginning, 

Oh, — William Sewern is my name — in London I d — i — d dw e 11. 


Thev touched 


And ilien it had a dc leful chorus, uhicii \et lings in my ears — 

Oh, I rohh'd the rich, and 1 did be— stow, 

And give to tlu^m,as \os poor and 1 o— w, 
but now I’m cotcli’d, and cast to die, 

On the new drop at — the Old Li — ai — be 

Jonns laughed, and gave the men some coppers. ^ 

their hats, and ceased singing, regarding us with a suspicious look as 
w'e moved away tn the diiection ol the Mtdical Buildings. 

Or. X anatouMCul ihcatie — I don’t know whether or not it 

\i't stuiuls— Nsas a verv hue, large, sejuare hall. You entered it from 
ihe « ide stair on the oiilsidc, near the ceiling, and on looking down into 
it could neiceive a seniieiicular area, or oiieii space, Jrom which t.ie 
seats rose, t er above tier, till the heads of those in the highest touched 
the cornice. Two stuns led down among the seats to this aiea. In it 
stood u long s.,iiare table of mahogany bound and clasped with brass. 
It bad a number of binges and foldings, and swung round m all direc- 
tious, upon a ball-aud-sockct joint lu its pede^ta . ;„,invvQ 

The 1 oof, which vas verv lofty, vv.is lighted by four great v ndows 
of dimmed glass, and from it wcie suspended, by coids 
the Clown li the skull, four or five laige I s 

round upon their ropes, as if siirvevmg with their 
sockets, the various members of the assemblage. e J i 
a recess, siipporteil on two pillars ol marble, am w 

plaoed ll» various ^ 

n”: t;: tub, «'4r,s'"SS 

wood, mounted in silver, and coniaiumg dissecting in^tiumenls. T 
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was yet no one in tlie open space, but the whole seated part was crowded 
np to the very ceilino:, though none were admitted but gentlemen who 
Lad received cards of invitation. 

As we entered at the top, all eyes were turned to us, and immediately 
the hollow seats resounded with a burst of applause. Johns, in whose 
honour, I need* hardly say, this was done, pressed my arm. I looked at 
him ; .there was on his pale intellectual face a flush of pride and en- 
thusiasm, while his deep blue eye seemed to burn. We found our way 
down to a side-seat, tftie first from the area, which had been kept for 
us, and sat down to await the coming scene. As I sat, I could not 
help admiring the magnitude, as well as elegance of the apparatus, as 
it stood before me. I think it was the largest that has ever been 
constructed ; indeed, when it was set in action, several gentlemen 
afterwards declared they had felt its influence on their bodies, though 
seated at a considerable distance, and altogether unconnected with it. 

After a while, several elderly gentlemen entered by one of the doors 
into the area, one of them enveloped completely in a gown of black- 

glazed leather : this was Dr. Z , the demonstrator of anatomy. 

Dr. Q , who was among them, came over to Mr. Johns, and en- 

tered into conversation. 

About ten minutes elapsed, when a young man came in suddenly, and 

whispered to Dr. Z . They were all immediately on the alert ; the 

acid was poured on, the apparatus put in action, and ere we were 
aware, one of the gentlemen was thrown to the floor by a violent shock 
from the wires having accidentally got entangled about his person. 
Things were put to rights, and, in another minute, several men hurried 
into the room, bearing a body, with a sheet thrown loosely around it. 
Thereupon arose a loud murmur throughout the crowded hall, and every 
one sprang to his feet, shifting about, and pushing aside his neighbours’ 
heads and’shoulders to get a good view. The men who had borne in the 
body placed it face downwards on the long table, with the feet towards 
us, and the head towards the other side of the liall. They then re- 
moved the slieet and withdrew ; and there lay before me Severn, the 
housebreaker, highwayman, and murderer. 

1 have never seen a more muscular frame than he presented. Every 
fibre was in a state of rigid tension, displaying the strength anrl ele- 
gance of his form to most striking advantage. The hair of the head 
was of an iron-gray colour, in some places almost white. 

Dr. Z took out his scalpels, and Dr. Q cros.sing to Johns, 

told him that the neck appeared not to have sustained any perccjitible 
injury, owing perhaps to the strength of its muscles. Johns was de- 
lighted. He took hold of Q ’s liand between his own, and looked 

at him with features full of anxious hope, lighted up every now and then 
with the wild unearthly expression so peculiar to them. 

Dr. Q then went forward and addressed the assemblage, telling 

them that the body had been suspended by the neck for one hour, and 
had now been nearly half that time cut down, and was of couise quite 
dead. He spoke in a hurried excited manner. He would now, he said, 
proceed to try upon it the powers of his battery, in the hope of restor- 
ing to it pulsation, respiration, and motion. 

“ Yes, LIFE!” said Johns to me. “ Vitality — intelligence — mind ! 
Yes, that corpse which for this hour has been dead and cold, as a clod 
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of the valley, shall, in ten minutes, walk forth from this hall a LIVING 
SOUL ! I shall be the po^r that shall have put the breath of life into 
Its nostrils. I shall be proclaimed before this meeting — before I/)ndon, 

England, the world, as the first being that has ever I shall not 

go on — it was a sentence of most hideous blasphemy. 

As he spoke, his eyes gleamed with an enthusiasm almost maniacal. 
It was the last flasli of his wayward but magnificent intellect; the last 
irradiation of a spirit that gave all but sensible indication of its pre- 
sence. 

Or. Z now proceeded to make incisions down upon important 

nerves in various parts of the body. The \vire< were then applied. 
The body slowly drew up its lower limb — I saw the muscles clubbed up 
in knots under the skin. The next moment it was thrown out with fearful 
violence, and fell back motionless upon the table. Thereupon arose 
from every part of that great Ivall a thunder of applause. 

The excitement wa- now most intense ; for my own part, I could not 
take my eyes from the table. I had forgotten there was ^^uch a being 
as Jolins at my. side, so engrossed w’as I with the scene befoie me. 

'I’he wires were now ap[)lied to different parts of the body, violent con- 
vidsive motions of vaiious kinds being produced. They were applied 
to the nerves of the IkukI and face. The head was immediately drawn 
spasmodically back, the face looking right up from the table upon the 
ho'ifdics opposite to me. I could not of course see it, but ofthe gentle- 
men who dtd Mceit, se veral roce abruptly, and fled up the stairs, and 
out of the tlicatre ; one \omited, and another fainted away, and was 
immcdialely leiuoved through the aiea to the looms adjoining. The 
galvanic fluid v’ ls then biought to bear upon the phrentc or nerve 
of r(?s{<ration ; breathing immediately began, at fiisl low, then natural, 
then hurried, labouring, at last gapping. 

The wire from the one pole ofthe apparatus was now affixed to the 
large nerve lhatrun.s down the thigh behind, that from the other, to the 
one that comes out upon the bone over the orbit. The eftect was ter- 
rific. The corpse suddenly turned completely round with its face up- 
waul, and rose upon its haunches, every muscle being fixed in rigid 
spasm. Heaven keep nu* fiom ever bebolJing such a sight again! Its 
neck was thrust foiu.ird, its long gray hair stood on end, its brow was 
contoited into innumerable wrinkle^, the eyelids were drawn forcibly 
bai‘k, tlie evcballs w ilb tlieir dead glazed pupils ]>rotrnding in a hideous 
stare, its nostrils were wid»dv ddated, while a horrible greenish foam 
oozed out at the comers of us working lips. I could not remove m\' 
eyes from it for one fii Ctionof a second. Ne'er, before or since, has 
my whole soul been absorbed by such a feeling of unuUcrable hor- 
ror ! 

A moment and it suddenly raised its right arm, and pointed convul- 
sively w'ith its forefinger to .lohns who sat beside me ; wdiiUt its ghastly, 
lifeless eyes glared in the same direction, and every fibre of its face was 
twitclied with a most diabolic, gibberiiKg grin. 

I felt sick and faint; the theatre swam 'around but at that in- 
stant ruy ears were cut to the quick by a cn/. ilh the sights and 
sounds of the operation-room 1 have been famdiar, but never has ray 
heart fjuailcd at such a scream. I bad at first the idea that it rose from 
the corpse on the table, but the next instant a heavy body fell against 
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my shoulder. A dreadful idea shot across my mind — that cry came 
from Johns, and in its prolonged splittii|§ yell, my ear could trace 
the articulate words — 


“ MY FATHER r 

In the utterance of it, he had sprung up clean into the air, as the 
stag is said to do when the bullet enters its heart. It was his body that 
fell against my shoulder, and be was now lying at my feet. 

Yes — it was his Ihther ! Severn the robber, and Johns the flower 
and bird-fancier, were one and the same. The man who had at first 
avoided me — who had seized my bridle at midnight on the highway — 
whose ghest I had been for three happy weeks — whose daughter was 
the subject of my reveries by day, and of my dreams by night — the 
kind, doting father of my gifted fiiend — the ruined merchant — the 
highwayman, the burglar, the murderer, all were one man, and his in- 
sensate body now lay before me, the writhing subject of hideous expe- 
riments. I knew the features well — but gray hair ! — could the 
black have been but an artificial disguise? — or was this the eflect of the 
agony of sleepless night in the condemned cell ? 

But alas for thee, vain and presumptuous mortal ! where is now thy 
proud and blasphemous spirit, thy mighty genius that could dare at- 
tempt by spells of earthly science to call back to its mangled tenement 
of clay the guilty soul, already trembling before the throne of its 
Judge? How fearfully has thy deep sin been visited upon thee, poor 
frail child of clay ! Has not thy very crime been, by the finger that 
works unseen, turned into the instrument of thy dreadful clul'^tlsemcnt ? 
Where canst thou hide thee now, poor stricken worm ? Where are thy 
theories now, thv scoffs and arguings, that led awav manv a weak 
spirit into eternal ruin 'i 

No ear but mine appeared to have understood that cry. It was the 
belief of all that he had fainted away, as had the other gentlcrntm, 
from fright or agitation. I took him up in my armr., and bore his 
light sleiKler foim from the theatre. 

The gentlemen went on with their experiments, — with what success 
I know not ; of course their object, viz., restoration of life to ihe body 

(for whatever Dr. Q or others may have recoided — that 1 knoNV 

was their object) was not attained ; neither do 1 know what became of 
the body afterwards. 

I sent the porter of the rooms fora hackney-coach, into wliich, with 
his assistance, 1 placed my senseless friciid, and then getting in, desiied 
the coachman to drive to his apartments. They were situated in a quiet 
street down in Westminster. A widow lady, from whom he held them, 
occupied, with her servant-girl, the ground-floor and kitchen below : all 
above was his. I left him in the carriage, and running up to the door, 
opened itwith a key 1 had received from him long before. 1 went ra- 
pidly along the passage to seek the landlady’s assistance, when on open- 
ing the door, who should I sec sitting in the centre of the room, all 
pale and dishevelled, but Ifiis gentle sister, my own Katiierinc ! 1 started 
back in new amazement. She rose slowly to her feet, and addressed 
me slowly, ^nd with difficulty, while I could see tne sweat in drops, like 
pin-points, starting out all over her beautiful face. 

Don’t speak to me, Mr. she said. “ I have found out what 
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I am— whose— child I — am. Where is my — brother V' She continued 
to move her lips, though uttering no sound, — the f/lobus hystericus had 
risen in her throat, and was choking her ; lier eyes swam in their soc- 
kets, she reeled, and tell backwards, and it was with the greatest difti- 
culty I prevented her from fallitig with her head upon the §re. 

Never was I in a state of such painful perplexity. I knew not what 
to do, — imprinting a hurried kiss on htr cold, damp cheek, I pother 
under the charge of the landlady, and ran out to attend to her brother. 
With the help of the coachman, I had him convejed upstairs to bed. 
Ob, with what bitterness did I now look upon the pdes of books and 
apparatus that impeded our stops at every turn — the very bed had to 
be cleared of them, ere we could put hini into it. Having dismissed 
the man, I endeavoured to ascertain the precise nature of his symp- 
toms. 

His pulse I found to he very slow and cairn — more so by much than 
natural, as likewise was liis breathing; hi> skin was very cool, but not 
cold; his liinba were slightly sliff; if I lifted his arm, it would remain 
up for a moment, and then slowly sink again to the level position upon 
tlie bed. 1 found his pupils not to be atfected by the sudden aopruach of 
light, and from his nostrils were distilling a few drops of blood, — 
whieli last symplom might, however, liave been occasioned by his 
fall. 

Having satisfied myself that he was in a fit of catalepsy, or some 
anomalous nervous aficciion, I went downstaiis to see what had become 
of her, 1 found her in a deep sleep on the sofa, with the good land- 
lady sitting on a chair beside her. She motioned me not to come in. 
I went into lier beilroom, wheieshe immediately joined me. She told 
me thit the jioor voiing lady liad been raving dreadlully, and mui>t have 
escaped from her keepeis the night before, as she said she had walked 
that morning more than a dozen miles to London. It was the worthy 
womairs fn m per>uasioii, that the gentle girl was deranged; she had 
conse(|iienllY kcj I her in talk, as she said, willi considerable doubt about 
her own safetN, expeclinj: that Mr. Johns would come home, and 
take her under his own charge, and have her [mt under her former re- 
straint. 

I do not think 1 c^er parsed a day in all my life pregnant with events 
of sueli a harrowing iiatnic. I lervently pray Heaven, I may never 
again have to pass such another. I sat by the bedside all that night, 
watching iny fricna’s pale, moveless, e.x[>rcssionless face, and thinking 
over the startling events 1 have narrated. 1 did this till a stiange su- 
perstitious feeling ciept over me; 1 was certain the i:laring face of the 
galvanised corpse was behind my head, while an iirrsistihlo desire, and 
yet mortal dread to lo(jk round, po^^ses.sed me ; — this feeling increased 
lo torture — I could bear it no longer, but rushing fiom the apaitment 
and out of the house, I walked up and down the street in front till day, 
and then re-entered. 1 asceiulod to his bedroom — I found Krmeiine 
sitting beside his head. She rose up as I came in, ai L 1 assure vou, 

1 trembled as 1 greeted lier. . , 

She stood up'quiet and calm before me. Her features had acquired 
a cold, stony-hard look ; a Siddons-sort of expression, only real, not 
acted, that told me the bilteiness of giief — of death itself, was alrea y 
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past. I knew that now, thoug;h I were to thrust a knife into her flesh, 
she would shed no tear, utter no cry. My eyes sought the floor before 
her passionless gaze. I felt for her that peculiar feeling of reverence 
and awe which the old Greek tragedians so well describe, as hanging 
about the pijesence of Orestes, (Edipus,*and others, whom the gods had 
visited with extreme affliction. My clothes felt cold and rough upon 
my. skill as I heard her. She addressed me in the style of ordinary 
conversation, but slowly, and with effort. 

“ I see, Mr. ^ you know all. lie has turned out to be a most 

atrocious felon whom 1 regarded as — afathrr, 1 never knew it till two 
days ago. My mother told me with her latest breath — she is dead now 
— she ha*d known it all along. But my brother — my poor, dear, noble 
Elias, thought him a deity. Yes, we have been reared upon the 
wages of crime! It came upon me like lightning; I ran out of the 
house as I was, and found my way on foot to London. When I ar- 
rived, I was borne away by crowds of people, til! 1 came to — the place. 

Y'es, Mr. , with my own eyes I saw it — I saw the great dark prison, 

the black beams of the gibbet — I saw HIM ! I heard the shouts and 
execrations that rose, an audible cloud, from the great sea of iuiman 
beings that rolled hither and thither beneath. I heard him speak — I 
heard the rumbling crash of the hideous engine, and the one universal 
groan that burst from the vast multitude, at theotiering up of the hor- 
rible sacrifice! I heard and saw it all ; and my God ! iny God ! 1 did 
not die !’' 

Here she bent her head upon her senseless brother’s bosom, and con- 
tinued in that altitude. I paced the room slowly in a state of mental 
agony, second only to her own. 

After a time she rose. Her eyes w’ere quite dry — licr features un- 
changed. She intended to slay and be her brother’s nurse, and desired 
I would not injure my prospects by neglect of my studies on his or her 
account, or bring disgrace upon invself, or wound my own feelings by 
keeping company with such characters as I had found them to be. 

I left her for a lime, and went and addressed myself to my medical 
pursuits, endeavouring to attend to the usual routine, though I thouglit 
for several days I felt my reason giving way under the triaU to which it 
had been subjected. 

I came continually twice or thrice a clay to the house, and often sat 
alone reading by the brother’s bedside at night, to let her get a few 
hours’ rest. 

He had now lain in the state I have described for many days, when 
one night I sat beside him copying out some short-hand notes. It was 
scon after midnight, and I liad desisted for a moment from my writing, 
and was watching his face as it lay pale and cold in the light of my 
reading-lamp. A variety of thoughts were rapidly chasing each other 
through my mind, when suddenly 1 thought 1 saw his eyelids quiver. I 
rose in an instant to my feet, and stood over him, trembling with sus- 
pense. Gradually he opened his eyes, and turned his face round to me. 
His features slowly relaxed into a wan smile. 

Oh,” said he, in a difficult whisper, “ are vou lliere, George ?” 
He coughed. “ Bless me, how weak I am ! Have 1 been ill ? what has 
been the matter, pray ?” 
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You have been ill, my dear Johns, very, very ill indeed,” said I, my 
heart was so full. 

“ I have, have I. What was it, eh ? A fit, I suppose, for I have no 

recollection of it. Ilow unfoituiiate ! 1 must be up to X 's 

Theatre to-morrow. Has Q called ? Send him here th<j moment 

he comes. 

“ 1 think,” he continued again, “ I must have been dreaming latterly.- 
Could you guess what it was about?” 

I expressed my inability. 

“ I dreamt there was a God, George.” 

I was thunderstruck, and continued silent; he went on — 

“ 1 ha\e some singular doubts now about that point. It looks not so 
impossible to me now as it did. Will you oblige me by going to my 
laboratoiy, and bringing me a glass of solution of perinuriate of mer- 
curvs and another of the volatile alkali ?” 

J did so. 

“ Now,” said he, “ would not one, from the analogy of every other 
cxpLi iment man has made, expect that on pouring these together, the 
rcdoxifdco^ mcicury would he separated and thrown down, and yet 
you see, when you come actually to perform the experiment,” (I did 
so,) you find, that in diiect contraxention of every known chemical 
law, a ivhite suhsfahce is formed, of which no man has yet explained 
tl' i -ture. Now sup[)Ose I believe myself, and teach others, that ac- 
cording to every know-n fact in science, there can be no such thing as a 
Su])j(me Ih'ing,— but upon coming to the last and only conclusive ex- 
periment, death, wet find, when too late, that there is awhrte unexplain- 
able ])iecipila^c, in place of a regular scientific red one, that thej*eis an 
avenging Goo, in j)lace of a svstern of nature.” 

I w’as much struck by this singular and most original sort of argument, 
so much in accordance witli the usual strain of all lie thought, said, and 
did. 1 knew not nghtlv what to think. Was this but what is vulgarly 
stvkd “ a lighting up befoi'c death,” or was it the first symptom of a 
reluin to health and viL^cur of mind and body.” 

He lay for a while still and silent. 

“ 1 sav,” said he to me, “ there is a breath of cold air blowing upon 
mv left foot, will von jU'^t cover it rightlv with llie clothes ?” 

“ Wh V, man, vour feet are both cpiite covered and w’arm.” 

“Are they? — whv thou,” ho dniddored slightly, ** it is — it must be— 
I nni going to have another fit — its the aura, George, the aura.”* He 
trembled very mueh. “ How strange I it is moving up my leg— give me 


* The Aura Fpileptica, vul.;nrlv called the Wiirnin}:,'’ a peculiar feclins:, which 
indicateh to thoae afflicted witli epilepsy and other nervous disorders, wbeu a fit is 
ab(»ut to rom«f on. JA-ery diflVrent patient has one of a dillereiit kind ; soroeliines U 
appears like nn insect creeping nlon^ the skin towards the head , sometimes a breath 
of cold ftir, as in the tale , sometimes a wave of water ; and in such instances, it gene- 
rullv begins from a finperor tr^, and moves up the limb, rapidly or slowlv, as the ease 
may he. When the latter, it is often stopped and the fit acnially pre> uted bv bind- 
iiip a liramre tightly round the limb, so as to ralch it, as the patieoi. ut i M 

are not the only forms it puts on. Some hove it of a startling, or even ^ esenp- 
tion, ns a flash of lightning, or tbeappearuuce of o rock fallinpon their heads, or of aa 
abyss suddenly yawning in the pavement. 1 knew one gentleman to whom it appeared 
as "a dark, indistinct, armed figure, winch moved rapidly before his eyes, auoc ing a 
jayeliii at him as it passed, when imraedialely the lit caught him. 
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your hand, dear George.” lie clasped it violently. “ It is on my thigh 
now, rising over my body, my breast, my neck, my 

Here a strong convulsion passed over his features, wrenching them into 
an expression of unendurable agony, pi*esenting a most striking resem- 
blance to the face of his father’s corpse on that frightful day in the Ana- 
tomical Theatre. 

The next instant the grasp on my hand was relaxed, and he was gone 
to his account. The last experiment was made, but he could never 
return to tell its*result. 

I closed his eyes, and composed his features as well as I could, and then 
Went downstairs to the landlady’s parlour, where I sat till morning. I 
was sftting musing by the fire, when the bell rang from the death-cham- 
ber. I started, though it was broad daylight, and as I ascended the 
stair, almost expected to find him sitting up and speaking — so dilferent 
was he in every respect from ordinary men. On entering, 1 perceived 
Miss Johns standing by the bed. She looked at me with the same stony 
gaze as I stood with the handle of the door in my hand. 

He is changed,” said she. 

“ He is dead, Miss Johns.” 

“ Then God be merciful to him !” 

“ Amen.” 

“ Leave me 3Ir. , leave me.” I hastily withdrew, as the ])oor 

bereaved girl seated herself beside her brother’s body, with the look of 
one on whose brow the thunderbolt had descended, to whom fate had 
done its worst, who had no more to fear or wish for now. 

I went home to my own rooms. 

Next day I received a note stating her wdsh that I should attend her 
brother’s funeral on a particular day. I flew to the house, but the worthy 
landlady informed me she had shut herself up along with the body and 
could see no one. I retired. 

The funeral, which was tlie most humble and private one I was almost 
ever concerned in, was hardly over when 1 sought her t>nce more. Oh 
how I loved that poor distracted girl ! — how I longed to take her to my 
heart, and hide all her disgraces and afHietions in my bosom — hej*, the 
fair and spotless child of the robber and murderer — the gem taken lioni 
the hilt of a dagger ! 

That interview shall never j)ass from my inemory. I was dieply 
affected; she preserved the same cold soulless manner slu* had >hown 
from the first. Alas my heart! How' ditferent irom the light feminine 
grace, the gentle simplicity, and innocent warmth and cheeifulnchS, 
with which she shed light and love around lier, as she moved, a ha]>j»y 
and most bewitching woman, among the flowers and singing-hirds of 
her father’s garden, — herself a blind to diverl suspicion, a hundred 
times more effectual than Iiis active cunning could have ev(‘r expected 
even them to be. Her beauty still remained, but it was become like 
that of a marble Niobe, cold, heartless, and blasted ! 

We talked together for a considerable time. At length, in a frenzy* 
of passion, I fell before her as she sat, and confe>sed to her the absorb- 
ing love that had shut out from my mind every odicr affection. 1 would 
do or suffer anything — go with her anywhere — labour for her bread, 
if I were but made happy in the heaven of her presence. NMiat was it 
to me that her father was a felon ? what did that detract from her 
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mental and bodily beauty. U would have taken her from the 
foot of the gibbet, and made her the wife of my bosom in the eyes of 
all men. 

She answered me with the same stoical tone and expression^ “ It can 

never be, Mr. ; your wife can never be Severn’s daughter. I believe 

all you say is truth, for 1 feel it myself. Yes, if it be any satisfaction to you* 
to know it, 1 have loved you fervently and truly, and never mortal, out of 
niy own family, but yourself ; and that with a love, flowing from the 
first day I saw you led into my presence, blushing and distant, by my 
noble brother, who is in his grave. He loved you much, but never as I 
did — as I do^ George, even now, while I sit here a scared and broken - 
liearted being. It is not w'omanlike to tell you so ; but 1 have been 
tried as newer woman was, and everything about me is changed now, 
nothing of old is left but my love for you.’’ 

As slie talked, she* sat, calm, and devoid of all a])parent emotion. A 
mother giving advice to a young boy, is the only thing, tliat, to my mind, 
coine-^ near to her manner. Shega\e me a long tress of her fair hair, 
jiiul anoilicr of lOlias’.s — then severed a lock from my temple, and, stoop- 
ing forward, kissed mv li[><. 1 actually recoiled as she did this, so un- 

juoved and statne-hke she ‘-.eemed. iSlie rose and slowly witlidrew. I 
licrer saw her face in life again. 

’v)n going to the hou^e next day I found she had left it ; not even the 
landlady ua aware of lua* silent departure, but could hardly be e on- 
^lnced she was reallv gone. Everything of Mr. Johns’s effects she had 
left untouched, and of these his creditors forthwitli took possession. 

1 iiunU* evevv iiKpiiiy regaiding tlie life of Severn that I could, with- 
(Mit unduly attracting notice. I found that the robbery for wliieh he w'as 
tak(Mi, was the \ery one by which he liad supplied his son with the 
money iieceNsary to complete Ids. Galvjiiiie appaiatus. It had been com- 
nilried upon a na^al officer, a very active, determined man, who, 
trusting to his speed of foot, for which he was celebrated, had, 
nftv'r dclhering up hij money and valuables, suddenly drawai liis 
sword, and liainstruiig the giay liorse, to the strength and speed of 
which, and its facilitv of disguise, its owner had so often owed escape 
from pursuit and fio'm detection. After this he liad managed to keep 
always about fifi\ yards di.stanee between him and the robber, as he was 
a very slight per.son, and a \ery child, compared to las powerful adver- 
sary,— following when he went on, stopping when he stopped, and 
running wlioii he chafed, in this way he neviM* lost sight ot him till 
he had him secured in the .streets of London, next morning, twenty miles 
distant from the spot where the crime was committed. 

In the mean time 1 made a vow* of bacheloiiiood ; but when we make 
vows in early life, we little know' wliat it is we are doing. 1 kept it, 
liowe\er, for twenty years, when I married my present lady, your old 
mistress, Charles ;~but, alas ! it is not veal’s, nor an eternity, that shall 
efface the hitter love which a former period of my life ha 1 burnt into 
my heart.” 
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THE UNIVERSITY FEUD- 

BY THE EDITOR. 

A plague of both jour HouseB.— -^Fercutio. 

T/i£ Contest for the Professorship of Poetry at Oxfonl onf^ht hnrdly 
to be passed ove/Jn silence by a Litcrnry IVriodiVal. Indeed it was oar 
original intention to have g’oiie intv> the suhjivt, whilst it might hnve 
boon treated as a cause pertaining' solelj' to tlie Ihiles Lettres, ami ecpially 
unconnected with tlie great bells that ring in Protestant steeples, oi* tiu' 
little bells that tinkle before papistical altars. There was a classical 
seat to be filled ; and it would never have occurred to us to exniniiie 
into the opinions of eitlier candidate on abstrn.se ([iiestions of <li\inity, 
any more than at the new-bottoming of an old chair, x\e should hav(i 
inquired whether the rushes were to be supplied by tlie ].,incolnsliire 
Fens, or the Pontine Marshes. That any but poetical (jualilicntions 
were to be considered would never liave t‘nt(‘n‘d into our mind — we 
should as soon have dreamt of the .Judge at a Cattle Show awarding the 
Premium, not to the fattest and best fed beast, lint to an o\ of a favourite 
colour. No — in our siniplielty we should have suninioned thi' rival Poets 
before us, in black and white, and made them give alteniati* b|U‘ciim‘ns 
of their ability in the tuneful art, like Dnplmis and Str(‘phnri in the 
Pastoral — 

Then sing by turns, by turns the Muses sing ; 
and to the best of our humble judgment we should have awarded the 
Prize Chair, squabs, castors and all, to the melodious victor. As to de- 
manding of either of the eornjietitors what be thought of tlu‘ \”iatl(‘uiu, or 
Extreme Unction, it would have seemed to us a far h‘>s jiertim'ut (juestion 
than to ask the would-be Chairman of a Temperance Society whether In 
preferred gin or rum. We should haxe eon.^'idered the camVulates. in 
fact, as Architects professing to “ build the lofty rb^ine,” without '-up- 
posing its possible connexion with the building of churclK'" or (ii?t]>els. 
In that character only should wt liave reviewed the jiarties la'fore ns ; 
and then’ several merits would have been diseussed in an apjirojiriate 
manner. Thus w’e might perhaps have pointed out that ^Fr. (iarbett 
possessed the finer c.ir, but Mr. Williams the kc'cner eye for tlu' jiie- 
turesque; — that the Fellow of Brazen No.se had the greater eonunaml 
of language, but the Trinity man displayed a better assortment of 
images ; and we might liave ])artieularizcd by (juotations wlien* the fu '^t re- 
minded us of a Glover or a Butler, and tlie last of a Prior or a Pope. Wo 
might also have deemed it our duty to examine into the aeipuiintanee of 
the parties with the works of the Fathers, not of theology but of p(H*try ; 
and it might have happened for us to inquire liow certain probationary 
verses stood upon tlieir feet — but certainly not the when, when?, or. 
wherefore, the author went down upon his kiieOvS. We should as soon, 
have thought of examining a professed cook ir. circumnavigation, or a 
theatrical star in astronomy ; or of jiroposing . > an Irish ehainnan, of 
sedantary habits, to fill tlie disputed seat. 

Tlie truth is, that unlike a certain (tlass of persons who would go to 
the pole for polemics, and seek an altercation at the altar, we have 
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neither a turn nor a taste for religious disputation, and thorcfore never 
ex[)ected nor wished to find a theological controversy in a question of 
prosyversy. ^ We never conceived the suspicion that the Pere La ('liaise 
of J^octry ini^lit heconie a Confessor as well as a IVjfessor, and initiate 
his classes in the mysteries of Ronn*, any more than we should have 
feared his converting* them to the P()lyth(*ism of ihe heathen Ovid, or 
that very blind Pa^-an old Homer. On the contrary, our first inkling* 
of a division at Oxford concerning* the 3fiises sug-gc^t^d to us simply that 
it must he the old literary quarrel of tin* (.’la^-^icists and the Romanticists, 
or a disj)ut(‘ perha[)S on tlio < laims of RIank Versos to get pri/cs. At 
any rate we should never have emnmitted ‘.iich an anachrouiMn as to 
associate Poetry, which is older by some ages lliaii ChrLtianity, with 
either Protestantism or Pojiery. It v\«mld have been like jninljling up 
!\oah of Ark with Joan of Are, as man and wife! 

Our first intentions, however, liave been frustrated ; for even while 
preparing for the ta^.k, as if hy one of those magical ti*ansfonnatioiis 
])<-enliarto the season, the Cliair ha^^ turned into a Pulpit, and rlie rival 
er>ll(‘gians ai*(‘ traii>ligured — pantoiniine fa^liinu — int(» Martin Luther and 
th(‘ I’ope of Rome ! Siieh a inetamoipho-I^ places the performance be- 
yond our critical pale ; but wc will vciitun* in a few ‘•cnteiices to deprecate 
rellgnous di^smision, and to forewarn Mich a?* call themselves friend" of the 
• li n*<’h against tlie probable interference of those hot-headed and warm- 
tempered iiidiv idiiais who seem, as the In>h gentk‘inan said, to have been 
vaccinated from mad InilU. Such persons may,<louhtle"S, meanwc^ll: but the 
be>t-mtenti<iHed jieojde liav esometimes farinoie zeal thandiseretion, evenas 
the luedabome ^lathewite, who think" tliat In* must drink watt'i* us juc ad 
nnusra**). iii lieu of uaqne ad bait^li : or like tliat over-humane lady, wlio 
feel" si. ^ironglv against Cajiital Punishments and the gallows, that sIjo 
would like to ‘‘ hang Jack Keteli with her own hands/’ Let the breach 
th(‘Ti 1)1* stopjied in time. The fate of a house divid^^l against irself has 
been Ibretold ; and surely there eaimot be a more dangerous and dc- 
struetive [)raetiee than where a crack present" itself to insert a wedge. 
It is h\ a parallel proee':s that many a magnllicent Sea-Palaet‘ ha^ been 
brokiMi up at Dejitfvird — timber after timber, yilank after plank, till 
nothing was left entire, ]U‘rbaps, but the Figure-Head, stanng. a< only 
a tigiire-bead can stare, at the eoii\ersion of a noble Ship, by continual 
sjdit, split, splitting, into firewood, chips, and matches. 

Seriously, then, we cannot discuss the rnivoislty Feud In these pages : 
but our rules do not preclude iis from gi^ing smne account of a Little Go 
that seems to have been modelled on the great one, and which aptly 
serves io exenqdify the evil iiitluenee of bail example in high places. 

A now AV THE OXFORD ARMS. 

Glorious Apollo from on lugb bebeiJ us. 

Old Song. 

iVs latterly I chanced to pass 
A Public House, from which, alas! 

The Anns of Oxford dangle ; 

My ear was startled by a din, 

That made me tremble in my skin, 

A dreadful Imhhub from wiihm, 

Of voices in a wrangle — 

V oices loud, and voices high, 
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With now and then a party-cry, 

Sucii ns used in times gone by, 

To scare tlie British Border ; 

WMien foes from North and South of Tweed — 
Neiglibours — and of Christian creed — 

Met in hate to tight and bleed, 

Upsetting Social Order. 

Surprised, 1 turn’d me to the crowd. 

Attracted by that tumult loud, 

And ask'd a gazer, bectle-brow’d, 

Tlie cause of such disquiet. 

When lo ! the solemn-looking man. 

First shook his head on Burleigh's plan, 

And then, with fluent tongue, began 
His version of the riot : 

A row’ ! — w'hy yes, — a pretty row, you might hear from this to Carmany, 
And what is worse, it’s all uot up among the Sons of llaitnony, 

The more’s tlie shame fur them as used to be in time and tune, 

And all unite in chorus like the singing-birds in June! 

Ah ! many a pleasant chant I’ve heard in parsing here along, 

When Swiveller was [^resident, a-kiiocking down a song ; 

But Dick’s resign'd the post, you see, and all them shouts and hollers 
Is ’cause two other candidates, some sort of lamed scholars, 

Are squabbling to be Cliairman of the Glorious Apollers! 

Lord know's their names, I’m sure I don’t, no more than any yokel. 

But I never heard of either iis connected with the vocal ; 

Nay, some do say, although of course the piddic rumour varies, 

They’ve no more warble in ’em than a pair of hen canaries ; 

Though that might pass if they were dabs at t’other sort of thing, 

For a man may make a song, you know, although he cannot sing ; 

But lork ! it’s many folks belief tlic}’re only good at prosing, 

For Catnacli swears he ne\er saw a veise of their composing ; 

Afid when a piece of poetry has stood its public trials, 

If pop’lar, it gets printed off at once in Seven Dials, 

And then about all sorts of streets, by cv’ry little monkey. 

It’s chanted like the “ Dogs’ Meat Man,” or “ If I had a I)onkc\.” 

V\ hereas as Mr. Catnaeh says, and not a bad judge neither. 

No Ballad worth a ha’penny has ever come from either, 

And him as writ “Jim Crow,” he says, and got .such lots of dollars, 
Would make a better Chairman for the Glorious Apollers. 

Ilow'somever that’s the meaning of the squabble that arousi's 
This neighbourhood, and quite disturbs all decent Heads of Houses, 
Who want to have their dinners and their parlies, as is reason, 

In Christian peace and charity according to the season. 

Blit from Number Thirty-Nine — since this electioneering job. 

Ay, as far as Number Ninety, there’s an everlasting moh ; 

Till the thing is quite u nuisance, for no creature pa.'^ses by, 

But he gets a card, a pamphlet, or a sunimut in his eye ; 

And a pretty noise there is ! — what with canvassers and sponters. 

For in course each side is furnishVi with its backers and its touters ; 

And surely among the Clergy to such pitches it is carried, 

You can hardly find a Parson to get buried or get married ; 

Or 8upposin|t any accident that suddenly alarms, 

If you’re dying for a Surgeon, ^ou must fetch him from the ** Arms ;** 

W hile th9 Schoolmasters and Tooters are neglecting of their scholars. 

To write about a Chairman for the Glorious Apollers. 

Well, that, sir, is the racket ; and the more the sin and shatiie 
Of them that help to stir it up, and propagate the same ; 
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Instead of vocal ditties, and the social flowing cup, — 

But they'll be the House’s ruin, or the shutting of it up, — 

Witli their riots and their hubbubs, like a garden full of bears 
While the/ve damaged marjy Articles and broken lots of squares. 
And kept their noble Club Room in a perfect dust and smother,® 

By throwing Morning Heralds, Times, and Standards at each other - 
Not to name the ugly language Gcmmen oughtn’t to repeat. 

And tlic names they call eacli other— -for I’ve heard ’em in the street- 
Such as Traitors, Guys, and Judases, and vipers,and whit not. 

For Pasley and his divers an't so blowing-up a lot. 

A nd then such awful swearing I— for there’s one of them that curses 
Enough to shock the cads that hang on opposition ’busses • 

For he cusses every member that’s agin him at the poll, * 

As I wouldn't cuss a donkey, tho* it hasn’t got a soul; 

And he cusses all their families. Jack, Harry, Bob, or Jim, 

To tilt babby in the cradle, if they don’t agree with him ! * 
Whereby, altlio’as yet they have not took to use their fives. 

Or, aceording as the fashion is, to sticking with their knives," 

I’m buurui ther’ll be some milling yet, and shakings by the collars, 
Afore the} choose a Chairman for the (ilorious .\pollers! 

To be sure it is a pit} to he blowing sii'^b a squall, 

ln‘'te.id of clouds, and every man bis song, and then his call — 

And as if iheie wasn’t Whigs eiioiigb and Tones to fall out, 
lle^ldes politic'' in plenty for our sphu to be^about, — 

'!} 'w* cornfield is sufficient, sir, as anybody knows, 

For to r, iiiLsh them in plenty who are fond of picking crows — 

Nut to name the Maynoolh C’athohcs, and othei Iri^li stews. 

To asiitate society and loosen all its screws ; 

And which all irav he agreeable and jiruper to ilitir spheres, — 
But it’f IK t iIk thing fur musicals to set us by the ears. 

And " 1 “ ;o (’ohe^e laming, rnv opinion for to broacli. 

And I’ve had it from iii} cousin, and he driv a colleiic-coach. 

And ^o kiiov^s the Univ eisity, and all as there belongs, 

And lie sa\s that Oxford’s farnouscr for saus«agcs than soncs. 

And seltloin turns a Poet out like Hudson that can chant, 

As well as make siuh ditties as tlie I rcc and l.asies want, 

Ort thei la\ern .Mehid:>ts 1 can’t JU^t call to mind — 

But u*'. not the classic svstem for to propoxate the kind, 

Wherein it so mav happen as that neither of tliem Scliulars 
JVIa} he the proper C'liairman for the Glorious Apollers' 

For my part 111 the matter, if so be I had a voice. 

It's the best among the vocalists I’d honour with tbe’choice ; 

Or a IViei a-; could furnish a n* w Ballad totlie bunch ; 

< >r at anv rate the surest hand at mixing of the punch ; 

*C anse wli} , the memhers meet for that and other tuneful frolics — 
And not to say, like Muffincaps, ihcir Catichizand C ollcc’s 
But you see them there Itinerants that preach so long and loude, 
And alwavs take*, advaniage like the pngs of any crowd 
Have hrouixlit ilieir janiihng voices, and as far as then can compass. 
Have twin’d a tavern shiiid} to a scriouser rumpus, 

And him as knows m(>st Inmns — altho 1 can t see how it toilc’^ 
'Ihev want to be the cliairnian of the C»lonous Apollers. 

Well, that’s the Row— and who can guess the upshot after all.*^ 
Whether Harmony will ever make the ** Arms’ her House of call. 
Or whether this here mobbing,— as some longish beads forotcl it * 

U ill grow to Midi a riot that the Oxford Blues must ipicll it. 
llowsomever, for the present, lliereV no sign of anv p^Qce, 

For the hubbub keeps a growing, and defies the New Police ; 

But if 1 was in the Vestry, and a leading sort of man, 

Jan. — VOL. Lxiv. no. cclui. ^ 
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Or a Member of the Vocals, to get backers for my plan, 

Wliy, I’d settle all the squabble in the twinkle of a needle, 

For rd have another candidate — and that’s the Parish Beadle, 
Who makes such lots of Poetry, himself, or else by proxy ; 

And no oje never has no doubts about his orthodoxy ; 

Whereby — if folks was wise — instead of either of them Scholars, 
And straining their own lungs along of contradictions hollers. 
They’d lend their ears to reason, and take my advice as follcrs, 
Namely — BumbU for the Chairman of the Glorious ApollersI 



THE GREAT NAPOLEON OF THE REALMS 01 IIIIYML.” 


THE EXECUTION OF THE CONTROJANM. 

PROM THE PAPERS OF A BAVARIAN OFMCER. 

AhTEU having commanded for several months a detachment in Laco- 
nia, I was returning, on the 20th of January, 1830, to my garrison 
town, Nauplia. It was evening when I approached the gate, through 
the suburb of Pronia, and turned iny weary steed towards the fortiess. 
My attention was strongly excited by an infantry piquet, which I per- 
ceived at the lower end of the glacis. A lofty object, at winch various 
groups of persons were gazing with silent curiosKy, seemed to be the 
cause of this military precaution. To see vedettes ixistedThore, on llic 
usual promenade of the Nauphans, denoted something* extraordinary. 
I rode on, and found that the object in question was a guillotine. The 
sentries paced sullenly to and fro, ^nd when 1 inquired the meaning gf 
these preparations, 1 received this answer : To-morrow morning the 
Contrbjanni are to be beheaded, and wc are obliged to do duty here wutli 
loaded arms, lest the people should carry off yonder thing in the night.'* 
At this time the name of Controjanni was but too well known in 
Greece. The seven brothers to whom it belonged were at the head of 
a formidable band of Jobbers, who, more especially in the years 1834 
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and 1835, were the terror of the Morea, rendering the roads unsafe, 
plundering whole hamlets, and murdering the inhabitants. Cruelties 
and atrocities, horrible as any that attended the persecutions of the 
early Christians, were perpetrated Vjy the Controjanni upon their com- 
patriots and the professors of the same relijrion with themselves. Wo- 
men and aged persons were slaughtered with circumstances of infernal 
brutality, children impaled, men lortuied, and the bodies of the victims 
often mutilated in the most revolting manner. LonjJdid these banditti 
contrive to escape the hands of justice ; but they were at last surprised 
by the gendarmes while plundering a house at Vostiza; and, after a 
desperate resistance, the seven brothers were secured alive by the con- 
fpierors. They were confined for some lime in Fort Palamides, and 
brought to trial : two were sentenced to imprisonment for life in chains, 
and five condemned to die. 

This sentence should have been executed several months previously; 
but Greek obstinacy and a P«ilikar point of honour had found means 
to defer the catastrophe, and even resorted to murder fur the purpose 
of preventing it ; for, great as had been the joy of the whole country 
at tin: rapture of the Controjanni. and loudly and universally as their 
oxecntioii had at first been demanded, still, according lo the notions of 
the (ireeks, it was an affront to the national honour lo doom these 
h'>'-nt>s to suffer by the guillotine. The Controjanni were all at once 
Ibilikari ; they hud fought for the liberation of the country; they had, 
lived as Iree men ; as such, as Greeks, they ouglit to die: they ought 
lo be shot, not executed, like the contemptible malefactors of ot ier conn- 
trie's. by the carmdi^nola — the name given bv theGreeks to the guillotine. 

'fhese arivi similar expressions were current, more particularly at 
Naiipha, where tlie execution was to take place. Remonstrances were 
made ; the authorities were solicited to change the mode of death ; but, 
all being found of no avail, on the day ])revioiis to that fixed for carry- 
ing into effect the sentence of the law, the executioner brought for the 
purjiosc from Athens was assassinated by a Greek in his lodgmi. Owing 
lo the tVatLMiial svmpalhy of the Ciieeks,the murdeier C'^ciip^d detection. 

In con>efiuenee of this Pahkar feat, and for want of another execu- 
tioner, the criminals <gained a reprieve, but no alteration was maiie in 
their sentence. In spite of remonstrances, the government seemed 
now to per>evere the more stedfastly in the fulfilment of it^ intentions. 
An executioner, however, was not easily to be found. Under the cii- 
cumslaiices of the case, this will not -appear surprising, especially to 
those who know the dvles^atiun of every Greek for this ofbee. The want 
was at length supplied. A black living at Athens undertook to per- 
form the task, if an adecjuale. remuneration were offered, and he were 
allowed two assistants. lie was promised one thousand drachmas 
(about three hundred and fiftv florins) ; two criminals confined in the 
fortress, and Mahometans like himself, were willing to serve as assistants, 
on condition that, after they luui done the duly, they show i be set at 
liberty and allowed to go to Turkey, These terms were granicd. At 
Athens the master made some experiments with the guillotine kept 
there, and soon afterwards ariived in a king’s ship in the hawur of 
Nauplia, with his men, under a strong escort, to execute the Contr^ 
janni. Such w*as the purpose for which the lalai machine was erected 
before the gate of the town. - 

It was' scarcely light on the morning of the 2l5t of January, be ore 

l2 
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I was outside the walls of the fortress, to be a spectator of the bloody 
drama. At the place of execution, as well as in the town itself, impos- 
ing arrangements were made for the maintenance of order and security. 
Two battalions of infantry formed a close square about the guillotine ; 
a squadron of Hulans was stationed close by ; and the mouths of the 
cannon protruded from the butteries of Fort Palamides. A prodigious 
concourse of people thronged the Place, but exhibited rather an anxious 
expectation of th^ event, than any feeling calculated to excite alarm. 
The executioner and his men, upon the platform of the guillotine, let 
down and drew up the axe, and examined the pit formed immediately 
behind the scaffold, and covered with linen, which was destined for the 
leception of the bodies. 

The eyes of the multitude were intently fixed on the closed door of 
the fortress, at which the delinquents were to be brought forth one after 
another. At length there appeared a division of gendarmes, and in 
their midst a Controjanni heavily ironed. The troops opened their 
ranks to make way for the youngest of the five brothers, a lad of six- 
teen or eighteen, and of mild aspect, who entered and ascended the 
scaffold. An awful silence ensued. His irons were taken ofi‘, and he 
was delivered, with his hands bound behind him, to the executioner, 
who led him to the guillotine. The culprit walked to the fatal machine 
without hesitation, then turned his face towards the multitude, and broke 
the awful silence by the tremulous appeal : “ Forgive me, brothers !’' 

Thousands of tongues replied, as with one voice, “Wedo (oigive thee !” 

“ Forgive me, brothers ! I have not been the worst. 1 was loiced to 
dow'hat I did. Forgive mo, so wall God forgive you !’' 

‘‘ We do forgive thee !” was again the thundering reply of tlie mul- 
titude, in which the Greek troops themselves joined, and were repri- 
manded for so doing. Meanwhile the plank to which the criminal had 
been bound was brouglit into an horizontal position; a slight inoNcment 
of the black w-as followed by the rattling of the axe, and the dull 
sound of a falling substance ; a stream of blood sjiiited between the 
po^ts of the guillotine — the wretched youth was no more. The body 
was loosed from the plank, and tumbled into the pit, into wliudi the 
head had already fallen. The executioners jocosely made their re- 
marks, wiped the blood from the fore-part of the machine, and caie- 
lessly awaited the second victim. 

Again the space encompassed by the troops opened, and the next 
youngest of the brothers ascended with gloomy look the blood-stained 
scaffold. He too cried, “ Forgive me, brothers 1'’ 

The black, with perfect indifference, let fail the filial knife, and the 
second criminal had ceased to live. 

The third, a mean-looking little man of about thirty, mounted the 
scaffold with a boldness which somewhat daunted the executioner 
himself. ^When, however, he was fastened to the plank, wet with the 
blood of nis brothers, his audacity forsook him ; he begged for a delay 
of a few moments, as he had important disclosures to make. An 
officer of justice and the commandant of the troops went up to him. 

‘‘ The band of the Controjanni,*' began the criminal, “ has hid pro- 
digious treasures ; 1 am ready to show you where to find them, if you 
will spare my life." 

This exordium he repeated in the most verbose manner; but of 
course no attention could be paid to it. Amidst the most abject en- 
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treaties to spare his life were made preparations which brought his neck 
under the axe : he then begged leave to speak to a clergyman. A 
priest approached ; the sufterer delivered to him a small purse, and 
wh'rspered a few words which Father Dimitri thought to keep to 
himself. The black now grew impatient ; to no purpose the culprit 
implored, to no purpose he repeated over and over again the word 
“ treasures the executioner had no mercy, and a^ay rolled his head 
to the corpses of his brothers. 

Next came the fourth of this worthy fraternity, a hardened sinner, 
who would not hear of a clergyman. Without uttering a word, he 
stepped with a scornful snide upon the scaffold, spat in tiic face of the 
black, and was just about to place himself in the necessary position, 
when the sun majestically rose above the horizon into the serene sky. 

So overpowered was the ciiminal by this sight, that he sank, as if 
thunderstruck, to the ground, and with Ids face turned towards the lu- 
minary, he addressed his last prayer to Heaven. 

“ So,” wiiispercd an eparch from Arcadia to me, “ have many of his 
fellow-creature'^ knelt betbre him ; so has many a mother begged the 
lives of her chddrcn, and many a maiden besought him to spare her 
honour — l)ut in vain. Perhaps he may tind the Almighty more merci- 
ful than he has been here.” 

In the, manner did the people express th^ir thoughts, and there was 
need of su(;h lecolleelions in order not to be moved to a pity whieh, in 
this instance, would have been thiown awav. I'^rescntiv, williout 
having uttered a single word, the fouith ot the brothers lay a coipse 


among corpM*.'’,. 

Omc^ a.oie the door of the foi tress opened for the last of the Cun- 
trojanid. This, the eldest of the iaiidly, a '^liort, wild-looking man, 
from tldrty-si\ to fuilv vcais old, was the real chief ot the band, and, 
according to the accounts of the Greeks, m every respect a monster. 
The mnment he appealed in sijil, bitter cNcerations against him were 
heaid among tin* cTowd; but the piofoundest silence soim ensued. The 
ranks ()[ienetl for the fitib time, and, with light step, as thongii going to 
.1 (lain'e, Coiitrojanm entered the enclosure. The fetters were lemovcd 
from his leg-, and the exeeutmner and liis men sl'-od ready to receive 

tlieir victim tiom tin* liands of the ccndarmes. i • i i 

“ Wliat dost thou want? ” sipd C' )ntroi\nni, with an a'ldaeious look 
to the black who approached him.— The latter pointed mutely to the 
guillotine.— “ I undei <tan(l ; I am to lav m> head dow n there.” ^ 

“If you please,” rejilied the Moor, almo-i disconcerted, and otfering 
to take him b\ the arm. 

“ Toiieli me not; when one has come thus far alone. 
surely get up lliere without help. Or lla’iki'st thou that 1 am aaai 
of death i 1 tell iliee, Contioi'anm has f iCt d death olteiier than any 


of these bavarian blue-coals here.” 

The l)laek, however, seemed to care but little about ♦ . contempt t 

ck-ulli ; lie di.Mv the lien. t.nMU.ls tlie ^niillotnie. Denna 
the words “ P.dikari," and -aood.- very jicod, Mere litquently 


beard among theciowd. 

Heforo (’ontrojanni ascended the stop<. 
look at the cnnna^nola^ as he had not seen 
probably never should agam. Ihe ie<|ue>t 


he solicited permission to 
such a thing before, and 
was granted, and the cri- 
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minal examined every part of the machine with as much attention as 
if he was going to make a drawing of it. When he came to the axe, 
■which was pulled up, he begged that it might be let down, surveyed it, 
and, feeling his neck, asked whether it cut well. 

“ That thou wilt know in a few minutes better than I do,” answered 
the black, with a devilish laugh. 

Controjanni spat in his face. With moody look, the scrutiniEing 
culprit went rouncfthe covered pit, rightly guessing what it contained. 
Then, firmly ascending the steps, he placed himself before the posts of 
the guillptine, and modestly requested leave to say a few words. The 
commandant of the troops, secure in the precautions which had been 
taken, and wishing to see how far the audacity of the criminal would 
cany him, and what impression his words would make upon the mul- 
titude, acceded to his wish. After a slight bow, the robber-chief ad- 
dressed the people nearly in these words ; 

“ Brothers, I have been a wicked man. I have robbed, I have mur- 
dered, 1 have made people wretched ; and now 1 am to be punished for 
it: lam about to die by the hand of that black dog, under the carmtuj- 
nola. Whether I deserve this punishment, uuwoilhy of a free Greek, 
I leave you to judge.” 

No demonstration of sympathy was elicited by this appeal. 

“ I have never transgressed the laws of the cliuich, never broken 
the fasts, never destroyed a convent — I have always been a good 
Christian.” 

At these words he drew a small ciucifix from his bosom, and picssed 
it to his lips. Is^o token of approbation was gi\eu by the crowd. 

“Now, brothers, will Ne sufl'er me to ho buicberod ( You se(‘ I am 
not such a very wicked man, Thiee times I otreied my subinissiun, if 
government would give me an appointment: it uas not accepted, so 1 
■was forced to turn robber.” 

Still the assembly continued quiet: the speaker now became fu- 
rious. 

“ Greeks, I am to be sacrificed, whih* foreigner', who truniplo upon 
your religion, suppress your convents, and peiil your libeilics, carry all 
their own way witliout molestation. Exterminate tlusc foieiguers, 
these Bavarians — ” 

Here twenty drums began to roll, and drowmed his voice : Contro- 
janni foamed with rage; he hurled the ciuciti.x far from him, and had 
to be placed by force beneath the axe. It was not till he was in this 
situation, that perceiving the bodies of his biolheis, a hum£tii feeling foi 
a moment gained the ascendancy. 

“Ah ! brother Georgi !” (tlie name of the youngest) he ('xclaimed, 
with emotion ; but fury again got the better of him, and his head fell 
while pouring forth horrible imprecations. 

The troojl^ marched to their barracks with drums beating and music 
playing. The guillotine was taken down, and nothing left but five 
severed heads and trunks in the pit. Never shall 1 forget this sight : 
even the rude Greeks shuddered. The exam[)b* had its eficct. Tlie 
multitude* moved off (juietly towards the gate, and amid the solemn 
silence were at times to be heard the words: “They have sufibred 
their punishment ; God have mercy upon them !” 

The executioner and his assistants were conveyed by the cutler Ka- 
raiskaki to the Turkish Island of Samos. 
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LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 

EXPEDITION TO SYRIA* 

There has been no achievement in the annals of warfare which can 
bear comparison with the results of the recent expedition on the coast of 
Syria. Whether our interference in the affairs of the feeble Sultan of 
the Turkish empire and his warlike vassal was judicious, we cannot now 
pause to inquire ; hut there can be no sort of doubt that the effect of our 
iVarlike demonstrations against the most powerful and most able ruler in 
the oast, has produced a prodigious sensation in our favour in that part 
of the globe. The means w’ith w'hich this imj)ression was to be effected 
were generally considered very inadequate, — the'warlike resources of the 
Pacha of Egypt botli for offence and defence being duly considered,— one 
of his fortresses, St. Jean d’Acre, in a state iiuicli less capable of with- 
standing an attack than it w^as at the commencement of the Syrian war, 
having haflled all the military genius of Bonaparte. But in a '^pace of 
time that aj)pcars incredlhle, the superior intelligence of the commanders 
ot the allied forces, aided by the extraordinary intrepidity of the men 
under their command, created such havoc in the principal fortified places 
along tlie coast, of which they made themselves masters, and so ably con- 
vhL i'‘d their oj aerations in the interior, that the ])Ower of the military 
despot All Pacha was completely humbled, an<l he was forced to acknow- 
ledge his obedience to the Porte, and ])ut himself in a great measure at 
the iijcrcy of the Pour Powers who had been called in to make her revolted 
subject rotu (11 to Ills allegiance. Altbougli Austria took an active part 
in assli>*»rg the Sultan, joined hv Russia, and Prussia, "who afforded such 
a-histance Ie>s prominentlv, though incurring an equal responsibility, as is 
usual in Mich alliances, KiiglanJ had to endure the \vhoh‘ brunt of the 
eonte^t. llow' .she bore herself tbroughout the affair is ably told by Mr. 
Pattl^ou Hunter, wlio was an evewitness of nearly all the warlike pro- 
ceedings of tli(‘ ]>ritish admiral, and possessed extraordinary facilities for 
being well Informed on every point that did not come under liis own 
observation. Besides affording the ino^'t spirited descriptions of tlie 
capture of (u'bail, Tripoli, and Tyro, the storiuiiig of Sidoii, the battle oi 
Calat-Meldan, and the bomhardinent aiidcaptiii’e of St. Jean d'Acre, witli 
all the minor details of the eanqiaigii, he made several excursions into 
th(* interior of Syria, w hich has eiiahhHl him to lay hetore the reader a 
vast deal of iiiiorination, given in a lively ftud picturesque manner, 
respi'cting the people oi’ that country, more particularly the Druses and 
Maronitt*s, of more than ordinary interc^^t. Mr. Hunter joined the 
expedition merely as an amateur, but be ajipears so well informed on 
niatUT.s connected with the art of war, tliat, unle'>s we had been eiiligh^ 
cned in this particular, we should not have thought his narrative liad 
Ik'cii written by a civilian. Ills entertaining vedumes havf the further 
roi'ommeiulation of possessing eN<‘elleiit likoni*sses of Aih ital Sir Robert 
Stopford and Coiiiiuodoiv Sir Charles Napier, with mows of ^e^e^al o 
the places now rendiTcd famous by their brilliant ax’bievemeuts, and a 
map of the eon.st of Syria. 

• Nurrutivp of ihe lute Expedition to Syria.; under ibe Command oCAdmiral Sir 
lloboil Stopford, G.C.U. By NV. P. Hunter, E®q. - rols. 
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THE TIMES AND SOCIETY OF MADAME DE SEVIGNE* 

The namb of Madame dc Sevigne possesses more literary attraction 
than that of any of the bright galaxy of her sox, who have greatly distin- 
guished themselves by their talents and position in society ; for this ac- 
complished woman, ialthough she displayed throughout her brilliant ca- 
reer no other talent than what was peculiarly social and donu'stic, has 
obtained a reputation for all that is most brilliant, graceful, and feminine, 
in die exercise of her intellectual qualifications, Avhich must ever render 
her an extraordinary favourite with all classes of readers. She is the 
Horace Walpole of her sex, in regard to her epistolary talent, but was a 
far more sterling character than that most agreeable letter-writer. Her 
position was also superior, and the society in which she moved, ‘‘ the 
cynosure of neighbounng eyes’* w'as not only of a very superior grade 
to that from which he has furnished us with so many entertaining 
reminiscences, but it deser\'es to be considered as containing th(‘ most 
brilliant elements that ever were found forming one grand and har- 
monious whole. The court of France in the reign of Louis the Four- 
teenth, at the period when the lively marc I lioness was one of its 
brightest ornaments, possessed in its soldiers, courtieis, wit-', ladies of 
fashion, princes, and statesmen, the* most di>tingui‘>hed character^ that 
ever existed in any country at one time. It i^ to thc'C lntci(‘sting per- 
sonages, with all the gallantry, diplomacy, adventure, magnificence, 
and talent, for which they arc so celebrated, that the author ol‘ “ Ma- 
dame de Se\ignc and her Contemporaries ** introduces tlu* ri‘ader ; and 
we will venture to assert, that whilst forming their ac(|uaintanc(‘, he 
will be ready to acknowledge he never before found him<?(lf in such 
company. Among the prelates wdio then contrived to |»osscss so largo 
a share in state affairs, lie will meet the Cardinals Richelieu, Mazarin, 
and De Retz, Fenelon, Archbishop of C’ambra^, llosMiet, Lislioj) of 
Meaux, Flechier, Bishop of Nismes, the Abbes (’otin, De Ranee, Pere 
Joseph, Bourdaloue, and Massillon; among the nobleN, the Dukes of 
Orleans, de la Rochefoucauld, and de Naint-Simon, the Mai()uiscs 
de Louvois, de Dangeau, and de Villars^ Vicomte de Turenne, C’ounts 
de Grammont, and de Buxsy Rabutin ; with wliom are associated, ^Mario 
Louise, Queen of Spain, Marie Loul^e de Gonzague, Que(*n of Poland, 
the Priiicesaes des Ur»ins, Anne de Gonzague, Piincess l^ilatine, the 
Duchesses Henrietta d'Orleans, de Mazarin, and (le Longueville, Ma- 
dame de Maintenon, and Mademoiselle dc* JMontpeusier ; Louis the 
Fourteenth, Charles 11. of Spain, Janies JI. of England ; with .sc*^eral of 
the English nobility, sucli as the Dukes of Buckingham, Montagu, and 
Shrewsbur}'; the Earls of Ossory and Sunderland, and Lord I{c‘rhert of 
Cherbuiy. Of literary characters, we have C'orneille, Racine, Moliere, 
la Fontaine, Pascal, Boilcau, and Fontcnelle. Of pfditlcal charact(*rs, 
Colbert, Fouquet, the President de Ilarlay, and tlie Clianeellor d’Agues- 
seaii, with that interesting mystery, “The Man with tin* Iron Mask.” 
Such arc a few of Madame dc Sevigne s eont(‘inporari(*s, and wt* cannot 

• Madame de Sevigne and her Contemporaries, ‘J vols. 
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but welcome a work which brings such personages prominently before 
!i!’ i. ^ ’ 1 f j aftording very attractive portraits of them all, the au- 
or as a ded to the store of pleasant reading to be found in her volumes, 
y in ro ucing carefid descriptions of several places and institutions, 
w 1C were amongst the most remarkable features of the jjge — such as 
yersailles, Port Royal des Champs, and the Monasteiy of La Trappe. It 
IS ong since we have met with a production better adapted for school 
or tamily readiug ; for, with all the authenticity history, its pages 
possess the cliami of romance. ^ ^ ^ ® 


FERRERS* 

Tiir.RE arc, we doubt not, very few of our readers who have not 
read that very interesting series of narratives called the State Trials — 
a work that abounds with materials for at least a score of effective ro- 
mances. There is another publication of a somewhat similar nature, 
with wliich it is very probable they are still more familiar, known by the 
title of the “ Newgate Calendar;*' to the pasres of which more than 
one of our most popular novelists owes considerable obligations; there- 
fore it is scarcely possible that the story of Lord Ferrers can be un- 
kiK'vv;) to them. Mr. Ollier, in selecting it for the exercise of his ima- 
ginatioi , has probably been influenced by the great success obtained by 
Mr. Ainswoith, Nsith subjects of a like nature. 

The greater the sinner, the greater the saint, 
is a ptovi .b that, with one class of the community, used to have the 
forc'c ui a law ; but with another, the phrase appears to undergo an 
alteration into — 

The greater the scoundrel, the greater the hero; 
for what else could of late years have brought so prominently in the 
public e\c such characters as Jack Shepherd and Dick Turpin? 
Whatever pretensions these personages may have as the heroes 
of romanec, there is no doubt in the world that Lord Ferrers is 
Cfjuallv (pialilied to plav the same role. Indeed, we are inclined to 
think from his lordship’s superior position in society, that he might be 
made a nuieh morn intorestiiii,^ hero than either of the individuals just 
named: and Mr. Ollier appeals to have thouirht the same ; fur he has, 
with a great deal of tact and talent, made the most of thi.5 circuni- 
stani'o. 'Fhe miirdei of his own servant, who'ie only fault was his in- 
corrupt ible honest Y. by a nobleman, who afterwards paid at Ty- 
burn the ])enaltv of liis crime, at least affords novelty in tlie way of 
incident — and no less orie:iiud is the introdueliun into a work ot fiction 
of such characters as Whitfield and Lady Huntingdon. \Mth these 
materials, and a due use of such melodramatic machinery as burglars, 
ghosts, higlivvaynien, Bow-street olHcers, madness, uirder, and me- 
thod ism, liie author of “ Ferrers ’’ has contrived to piudiice one of the 
best works of its class — a loniance that also deserves to be read for the 
more l(‘Liitimate merit of conveying an animated and singular picture 
of the state of English manners and morals about a ceiitui y ago. 

• Ferrers ; a Romance of the Reign of George II. liy^Cliarles Ollier. 3vols. 
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THE MAN OF FORTUNE.* » 

Among the many features which distinguish the present age, both for 
good and for evil, from all others that have preceded it, the most re- 
markable, as well as the most alarming, is the universal spread of that 
hateful mammon -worship which has ever been the immediate curse, as 
well as the pregnant cause of future ruin to those states in which it has 
gained a marked ascendancy. That wise desire for individual as well 
as natioital wealth, which has helped to make England great, has been 
long degenerating into an insane passion for mere money — a passion 
which, more than any other, saps the foundation of all public and pri- 
vate virtue, and even of that true refinement which is their surest evi- 
dence and most graceful accompaniment. 

Mrs. Gore, the most keen of satirists under the guise of the most 
easy and offhand of fashionable novelists, has no doubt long observed 
this vice growing into rankness among us, and marked it for her cpiarry ; 
and never could she have chosen a fitter time for bringing it down 
than the present moment, — when mammon- worship seems to have 
reached its acme, and is spreading its detestable inHuence not only over 
every public institution of our society, but into every private house and 
heart that is not sternly shut against this prevalent idolatry of the hour. 
“ The Man of Fortune” is as admii able and effective a satire on the vice 
in question as ever was put on paper ; and it will be tenfold effective by 
coming as it does in the form of a tale of real life, full of inlen'^e in- 
terest, and teeming with those nice traits of cliaraclcr, di^ep touclus of 
human passion, and brilliant sketches of existing society and manners, 
in which Mrs. Gore’s novels are exceeded by those of no living writer. 
The main design of the work is developed in the succcssivi' changes 
wrought by wealth and its concomitants in the character of the hero— 
the “ Man of Fortune/’ Reginald Cressingham, the child — well-born, 
but not born to wealth — enjoys all the healthful and happy atlnlnilcs 
of a free and noV)le nature, Reginald Cressingliain, the boy, become, 
by a piece of unlucky good-fortune, the heir to forty thousand a year, 
starts at once into tlie pet or the patron of all tlie precocious roues aiul 
predestined blackguards of Eton — then into the tool and huii:hing- 
Stock by turns of the heieditary statesmen and sciiafois of Oxford, 
and the dupe and pigeon of the noble black leus of Crockford’s : m 
short, he presents us with a new version of the fable of “The Heir 
and many Friends.” 

And finally, Reginald Cressingham, the Man, presently finds himself 
without a friend, almost without a guinea in the world ; an exile, an 
outcast, a by-word of contempt and obloquy. And all ihi. is brought 
about by steps so natural, and so naturally told, that the whole thing 
reads like a record of something that has really happened — like one of 
those romances of real life growing out of this very uaininon-worsiiip, 
the details of so many of which have filled our newspapers during the 
last twelve months. 


* The Man of Fortune, and other Tales, lly Mrs. Gore. 3 toIs. 
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And how has Mrs. Gore contrived to turn all this to ‘‘ the favour and 
prettiness to which everything does turn which she touches ? — how, 
but by her usual happy, womairs expedient, of a woman ! The little 
humble playmate of Reginald Cressingham, the good and happy child, 
loves him through all his splendour and through all his •degradation, 
and is the instrument of restoring him to himself and to happiness at 
last ; and the reader is made to feel at least, though not to see. that his 

life and that of his good genius, Justina, will en^ where it be^’^an in 

the bosom of those homely virtues, and that home-bred peace, which 
wealth may impair or destroy, but can in no case create. 

VV’^e are almost afraid the fair authoress of “ The Man of Fortune’^ 
will complain of us for treating her rather as a moralist than a novelist, 
and will |jrotcst against our discovering more solid and sterling matter 
in hoi light and sjiarkling pages than she intended them to contain. 
Jhit if a lady's works arc fuller of wisdom than she wishes them to be, 
it is really no fault of ours, and we rnu^t speak of them as we find 
them. Everybody knows that Mis. Gore is one of the most brilliant, 
tlu* moM graceful, and (what is more to the purpose than all) the most 
rTiloitainiiig of our existing novoli^its. But if, into the baigam — or e» 
rivdnchv, if she like that better — wernust in^l^t tliat she is one of the 
most uKJial, and the most instructive, it is, we repeat, no fault of ours, 
u.i I ^he must bear to be told of it. 

Tlu ' I'harmiiig volumes contain other tales bc'iides “The Man of 
.F<jituiu' but though all (»f them are full ()f cle\er^c^5, aud itemiug 
w III) interest and ent(‘rtainment, tlu y are “brief” as the “ wcanau’s 
love” on which nio>r ot tlu m turn, aud we have i \liau>tcd our ^[lace on 
that whicn occupies the lion’s share of the work. 


Ni:\\ i:i)iTi()N or mlvK'^it.ari:/ 


r, >]ioul<l liava* tliouglit anotlier edlticii of >Iiakspeaiv uiiiiece'^arv , 
had the one aiiiiiuineed in thi- paniphli'T nought puhlie patioiiage uiuJer 
other auspiees than it doc'^ ; Mi. Kuiiilu’s heaiuitul edition, now nearly 
cnneluiled, having been in aanv re'-|»eeis so satislaetoi v . as to supersede 
tlu‘ labour*, of all his editorial juedeee>si>rs ; hut with siieli an editor as 
}lr. C\»lli(*r. to wiioni tlte Sliakspeiaaii svlmlar i- already so largen iii- 
dehtiMl, and w Itli tile faellities he ji(»'''t‘s>es tor j)ro]»erly illustrating his 
suhjeet, we (‘aiinot hu^ regMi'd a new edition ol our great poet s works as 
an invaluable addition to tuir already somewhat eoplous Sliak-jieilana, aud 
thmefore wc have perii.s«*d his ** Uea>ou> with more tliaii oraiiiary at- 
tention and interest; fully sathstied that he has ma<le out a ca.se worthy 
of }uiblie consideration, and eau .salely recommend hl> * dortaking totlie 
Very large eirele of reader ^ to whieh he a]ipeals. 


• Rensoris for a New Kdiuon of SIiakN|MHre s Works, rontaniini: notices of llie defects 
of foriiit*r impressions, nnd pointing out llio lati iv anjuired meanij ot i 

riavs. room., and Hiocrapl.v ofiho tVot. Hv . l^o n- Mlier, Lsq.. h.b.A. Au- 
thor of *' The History of Kiij^lush Dramatic Poetry and the Mage, ». c. 
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THE GREAT CIVIL WAR# 

Ip there be one period of English history of more engrossing interest than 
any other, it is undo^tedly those troublous times whicli led to the exe- 
cution of Charles the First. Although there had previously been civil 
war in its worst form, ravaging the land from end to end, it ncv(*r pos- 
sessed the^peculiar features which marked the great struggle that distin- 
guished the seventeenth century. In all other cases it had either been a 
struggle for the throne of two rival claimants, or an agrarian outbreak 
without any feasible jilan — like the insurrection of Jack Cade. The dis- 
pute between Charles the First and his Parliament was of a very diffiTcnt 
nature, and was settled after a very different fashion. \Vc are not dis- 
posed to state how much honesty there was on cither side ; but whatever 
may have been the amount of hypocrisy possessed by the Cavaliers or Round- 
heads there cannot be a question that both fought for the they had taken 

up with a vigour that showed them to be thoroughly in earnest. Tlu’ prin- 
ciple so fiercely contended for must ever render the history of tliis jieriod 
unparalleled in interest, and every authentic illustration of it will he 
sure of receiving a more than ordinary degrt^e of attiMition. Such a 
publication, therefore, as ‘‘Memorials of the (Ireat Ci^il War,” carries in 
its title a recommendation which cannot fail of linding niiiltitudes of 
eager readers, and the vast mass of historical informatimi to be found in 
its pages in the most autlicntic form in which it could be gi\(‘ii, will 
amply repay the trouble of perusal. This information is gi^cl^ In the 
very parties who beheld and took a jirominent shar(‘ in tlie tran>actions 
here mentioned. There is scarcely an individual of anv note at that cvtuitfid 
time who is not found in the Rev. Mr. Carv’s volumes, giving his piuadiar 
views of the state of affairs. The nianusciipts from which the w oik has 
been produced are preser>ed in the Bodleian Library at 0\fmd, and 
their authenticity can no more he doubted than their historleal im- 
portance. We have not space sufticient to give the names of all the dis- 
tinguished characters who have furni.died these “^lemfirials, ’ hut ^oim* con- 
ception of their exceedingly interesting nature may he gained liy know ing 
that among them are to he found Charle.s tlie First and Seeond, (inemi 
Henrietta Maria, the Queen of Boliemia, Prince Rupert, Prince Mam ice, 
and Prince Charles Lodovic. The Dukes of Voik, Buekingham, and 
Hamilton. Lords Arundel, Bristol, Derby, Dlghy, (ioring, Cirey, Cla- 
rendon, Jermyn, Inchi(|uiii, Lauderdale, J.»eiee.-)ter, Lcvcmi, Northumljer- 
land, Savile, Stamford, Warwick, Wentworth, Willouglihy, and the 
Marquis of Worcester; with Ladies Stanley and Dalkeith, the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh ; the Bishops of Exeter, London, ()\for(l, RoelH‘>tt*r, 
and Salisbury. Sirs Jacob Ashley, Thomas Bulstrodi*, 11. C-iiolmclN , 'Fho- 
mas Dacres, Simond.s Dowes, Kmiclin Dighy, ,Iohu Eve lyn, Thomas Fair- 
fax, John Finch, Thomas Glemham, Thomas llauiner, Arthur llaslcrlg, 
Thomas Iloogau, Thomas Knyvett, William Lewis, ileniy Linge ii, 

• Memorials of tlie Great Civil War in Koglaiid, from Jo in to 16.VJ. IJy Henry 
Cary, :M.A. 2 vols. 
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mas Tjittlcton, Samuel Luke, Robert Meredith, Dudley North, Walter 
Stricldaiid, William Strickland, Peter Wentworth, and Trevor Williams. 
Admirals Rlake, 'Deane, and Raiiisborou^li. Major and Lieutenant 
(leneralsjllarrison, Lambert, Massey, Monk, Mytton, Poyntz, and Skip- 
poll. Colonels Birch, Coolus Fleetwood, Fowlis, Guntc^, Hammond, 
Ilewson, Harley, Ireton, Jones, Langliorne, Lidcott, Robert LiJburne, 
Morf^^an, Payne, Rich, ilij^by, Sinnott, Robert Stapylton, Ralph 
Weldon, Whaley, and Roller Whitley. 01iv«*- Cromwell, Jeremy 
Taylor, Prynne, and the Speaker of the House of Commons. As 
these documents describe events occurrinp; between 1646 and 1652 
they may be said to convey a picture of the mrist interesting* period 
of the revolution, which deserves to be considered one of the most 
valuable contributions to our national history that has ap])eared. Every 
historical scholar will, we are certain, fully appreciate the labours of Mr. 
Cary ; and ha\ing gixm this slight notice of the character of liis pro- 
duction, >ve cannot do better than leave it to their attentive couridera- 
tion. 


NOTES ON NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

f the 'of Teni> J tom its tincoveru lo ihej.ie^ent lerKui ; iritu the 

ftom lite lieftU 'itc oj Meiico. hn . Doran MotlUinlt liirri>tef at 
Lull , ol — 1 lit* n^cenl woikof Air. Kennedy on lexas, atiracicJ a g;reai deal 
itmrt'* attfiiiion lo lljis stale, iliaii was warranted by ll»e circumstance'^ ou i^bicb 
It lounded U-* tlaini tn ilie nonce ol' i^urop" ; but the exceeaini^lr favourable accounL 
of tlie eoumrv and it.s inlMbit.ints, p.ven Lv this author ( .uter onlv a few weeks' ac- 
(j'lain-aiii (* wiili llieni, by tlie wav ) 'mis very likely to produce the imp^e^slon on the 
lnmd^ (if the readintr ]>ublK’ in this roun'ry which it has. The delusive speculations 
wl'uli lidve iiKi'le tlieir apiiearance m the commercial wurhl in consequence, lunnot but 
1« ad to preal ilisappomtiiu'iit. We hope that the w’ork ot 'Mr. Maillard, whorrsided 
in lexas a con-iderable period, and iravellt d over a ^reat extent of ii, will s{)eedily 
tlisahust the people of Kiigland of the erroneous uiipressions iJinl have been ?o studi- 
ouslv crealed to assist tlie desi^jus of the jobbers and ad\ eiilurers who are offering such 
entiling prospects t«» the emii^rant \N e think this it is verv likely to do ; for it con- 
veve a picture of 'lexas «iul llie Texans — and no doubt a failhlui one— which ought, 
RiiK.rii; sensible people, to excil.. a complete horror of them. Tliere is much too, m this 
volume, whuh we should recommend to the ciireftil ptrusnl of Lord Aberdeen. ,, 

Uamliles in Cenlon, /ly JArutenant Ac nutts. — ^\ e have had no lack of hooks on almost 
evcr\ corner of tlie Indnui continent, but not one pubhcaiion has appeared pretending 
to do jusiice to the beautiful and productive island of Cevlon. 1 his office. Lieutenant 
de Hulls lias (‘ssa\ed, and the result is uii agreeable and welcome volume, that sketches 
every remarkable feature among ilie Cingalese, frixm an elephant hunt to a mosquito 
bile. We liave been much enieriained with the book throughout nud have no doubt 
that the same result will follow perusal in every instance. 


Z.cf’s Book J'lfT all Seatnnt. A Holiday Of erin*; for } outh of both B^h in the 

aninul and vegetable world tliere exist other animals ami vegetables called Parasites, 
tliai cling to and live upon them. W e have long noiiced n iiniilar class of depredators 
among ihoi species of the genu* homo colled publishers. Ihese are the originators of 
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penny publications tbat exist entirely upon works of merit, wliicli have cost the author 
and publisher a very large amount ot labour and expense. No sooner has such a pro- 
duction obtained the degree of popularity likely to repay the expense of publication, 
than out come the parasite pennyworths ; in which, at the most trifling cost the whole 
of the popular work is piratically given. But of all the impudent and unprincipled 
attempts of this kind we think this ** Book for all Seasons, alias **Tbe Penny Forget- 
me-not,” alias ** Parley's Penny Journal/' is the least creditable. We suppose tho 
fulsome dedication to Charles Dickens, in this volume, is employed with a view of 
getting him to tolerate the extraordinary extent to which this most voracious jiarasite 
has preyed upon him ; Hkrley having mnnaged to eat up his labours for the Inst two 
or three years. Here is “The Old Curiosity Sh(>p” uud “ Barnaby Rudgt>,” nearly 
entire ; and “ The Lamplighter's Story,” fiom the Pic Nic Papers condensed. Other 
popular wri^ters are devoured after the same fashion, among whom we And the author 
of Valentine Vox. Horace Smith, (his tale of “ Esther,” in “ The Pir Nic Papers,”) 
Mr. Johnson, and Sir Thomas Dick Lauder. While we call the attcution of authors 
and publishers to this wholesale plunder, we trust the public will entertain a proper 
feeling fur the plunderer, and treat his parasitical labours with the contempt they 
deserve. 

The Tower t its History ^ Armories, and Antiquities, brfore arid since the Fre. Bi/ /. 
Hewett,Esij , — A work like this has been much wanted by the vi>^itcr to the Tower of 
Loudon, who cannot readily get access to the expensive work of lia\ley on the same 
subject. It IS a brief history but written quite sufficiently at length to satisfy tho 
general reader of this most attractive of “ the lions /' albeit, the feature iii the esta- 
blishment that had the best pretensions to the name, has for some time ceased to bo 
found there ; — WMth hisiorical notices of its armories and antiquities, and u description 
of the crown jewels, which is stated to be compiled from original document*^, and 
published by the auilionty of the Board of Ordnance, flie volume is illnslraied 
with very good engravings of several of the most interesting objects preserved w’liliin 
its walls, and is in every respect well worthy of the moderate price at whuh it is 
offered to the public. 

The Adventurer <^’ Mr. Oldbuck, Tilt and Ho^uc. — A senes of grapliic drolleries, of 
French origin, and intended to tell a story wnh very littlt* hedp from tin* pen. Our 
neighbours across the channel, are, however, so much more remarkable for wit than 
for humour, that it did not surprise us to find the designs abun lanily extravagant and 
grotesque without being particularly comic. The fun of tliem is, indeed, of that kind 
which is as broad os a spade, and has no more point: — the verv hoife-plav ot the 
mind ; — in fact, the subject of one of the pictures is, '* the horse of .Mr. Oldbuck 
bursting with fat,” so as to throw the rider and hi.s dog some jards into tin- air ' An 
event too purely impossible and absurd to be ludicrous • for there ought to lie a certain 
degree of plausibility even in the incidents of a farce. Nevertheless, the book will 
serve, to our knowledge, to amuse the younger boys and girls j and may, perhaps, en- 
tertain those children of larger growth, who, like the Freni h, enjoy a large share of 
animal spirits, and are fond of practical jokes. In point of drawing, and as samples of 
“ Gypsography,'* the plates decidedly belong to tlie Unfinc Arts. 

The Sm^s of Charles Dibdin, chronolo<ricaUy arranged, with Notes, Ilistmcal, 
Biographical, and Critical, and the Muuc oj the best and tnnst Popular of the Meloilo’s, 
with new Pianoforte Accompaniments. Part /.— 'J his undertaking deserves ami bids fair 
to be popular — at least if the unpretending minstrelsy of Dihdin has not been thrust out 
of favour by the more attractive muse of Moore, and otlier favourite lyrists since his 
day. It consists of selections from this wonderfully prolilic writer's operas and dramatic 
piecet, with bit best melodies for the first time furnisuod with pianoforte accompani- 
ments worthy of them. The public ioste may have undergone a great change since 
Charles Dibdio influenced it ; but there are many . of his compositions which an* not 
likely to be soon forgotten, and several of bia airs are among the choicest things of the 
kind tbat ever were composed, any one of which is worth more than all the contemp- 
tible trash published as music at the present day. 

L§ Keux*$ Memoriahof Cambridge. -^O bb of Lo Keux's illustrative works, ns excel- 
lent as it is cheap. It is published every month in a series of shilling numbers, of 
which eighteen have been issued. The engravings are in Le Keux’s best style, from 
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drawing! by Mackenzie and Bell, and are a series of views of the colleges, balls, 
cliurc'lies, and other public buildings of the University and town of Cambridge, with 
historiral and descriptive accounts by Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A*, F.S.A., of Tri- 
nity, and the Rev. H. Longueville Jones, M.A., F.S.A., late of Magdalene. VVe are 
much pleased with this work as far as it has proceeded, and hope it will continue as 
satisfactorily to the conclusion. 

The IJislotii of the Britiih Empire in Jndia» By Edward Thornton, Esq* Author qf 
** India, its State and Prospects.** Parts I. to V. — Histones of India appear to bo 
multiplying very rapidly. We have hot lately expressed our admiration of the elabo* 
rate work of the Honourable MounUtuart Etpbinstone, and now Mr. Thornton pats 
before us bis labours on the same subject, but we cannot ackiiowledge bis undertaking 
to be of ibe same pretension as that of his predecessor : ncveribeless, we believe it to be 
of a more popular character, and as far as it has proceeded, the narrative flows on 
clearly and with increasing interest. The history of British India presents so many 
romantic features to the reader, that he is not likely to tire of tlie subject ; and Mr. 
Thornton scorns so well ({uulilied te make an agreeable use of the very entertaining 
materials the subject affords him, that we cannot but encourage him to proceed, and 
recommend his labours to public patronage. 


FINE ARTS. 

Thk name of Do la Roclio has for the few year? been rnpiilly 
pjainiiicf upon the admiration of all true lovers of art, and the mairuifiocnt 
result of li*’ lahours oovcTiiiG^ the walls of the Ilemioyclo at the palace of 
lhi‘ I'i^e Arts, which ha- thrown all Paris into enthusiasm, and received 
critical jiHtice from tlic able hands of M. Dclecluse, seems to have 
placed hliu In ihc opinion of his countrymen on an elevation mth the 
Grvia ^la^ters. This extraordinary production contains seventy-four 
fii^nrcs, the n\<ist pronuiicnt heiii’;^ a third larger than life, ^^ho represent 
the ino-t di<tlntcnl»hcd painter-, engravers, sculptors, and architects, 
of th(‘ principal periods and schools of art, with the most careful atten- 
tion lo the characteristics of time, persoTi. and place. They are thro^ 
into -roujis and attitudes siuLTularly 'Striking and picturesque, witli alle- 
jrorlcal fl'mre'^, one of ax horn i< represented kneeling before a heap of 
enoMi<^, thr,)^^ingoln‘ at the ^-poctator. Although in ihi- delineation of 
tlie eoM^Te-^-’ of the Great Masters, we find Greek, Roman, German, 
Dutch. Flemi-h, Freneli, Italian, and Spanisli artists from tlie age ot 
IVuieles to tlie reign of Imuls the Fourteenth, no English painter sculp- 
tor. or architect appears there. There was certainly no great fmgh>di 
painter or >euli.tor existing during the period selected bv M. de la R( ehc 
hut both Inigo done*^ and Sir C]l^^top]le^ M ren ought m^t JT 

to have found a place amongst the group of aivhiteets. ^ ’ 

how., or. n.uM n't iu.luoo u. to omit one word ol t|» 

«luo to tills fjroat umlortakiu!!:. In overj- rospoot it will .and a co j a 
riv.n witli tlio fresco ncliicvcments of Cornelius and hdmorr at > 

and will bear to be looked at with admiration even after 



that, besides tlie uuthiuiasni of I ans, i»l. o*- ii'* * 
with a peerage*. 
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It Is not, however, with so extraordinary a monument of his genius that 
we at present have any tiling to do. We nave merely taken the opportu- 
nity afforded us by being called upon to notice a clover mezzotinto by 
Saunders of this distinguished artist’s charming picture, “ King Charles 
tlie First in 'the Guard Room,” in the possession of Lord Francis Egerton, 
to give the reader a brief notice of a ivork which is now the subject of 
conversation with every student and connoisseur of art. The touching 
representation of th* unfortunate monarch, after sentence had been passed 
upon him, mocked by his gaolers, must be fresh in the memory of all 
who have beheld it. The merit of the composition has lost notliing in 
the hands of the engraver, and, as might nave been expected, it forms 
one of the most attractive prints we have seen for some time. 

A collection of the portraits of the Duke of Wellington would form a 
tolerable volume,— one as singular as it must be interesting. lie has 
been portrayed in characters as various as extraordinary, wlieii consi- 
dered as belonging to one individual holding the most distinguished 
oflSces talent and worth could aspire to — Principal Secretary of State, 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford, Ambassador, and Field Marshal. 
The beautiful engraving now before us is executed by Wagstaff in the 
first style of mezzotinto, from a portrait, for wlilch the Duke sat to Mr. 
Pickersgill, the royal academician, winch was painted for the members of 
the Oriental Club in 1836. He is represented at full length, in the 
costume of Field Marshal, and the artist and engraver have suce(*eded in 
placing before us the best and most characteristic poi-trait of his grace 
we have yet seen. The size of the print is 16 by 26 inches — an admi- 
rable size for framing, for which purpose we expect it will be vi ry gene- 
rally purchased. 

The New Zealand Company have j)ut fortli a strong inducenuMit to 
enugration in the shape of a beautiful tinted lithograj)h from the press of 
Hullmandel, from a drawing by Charles llcaphy, of “ Mount Eginont, 
from the i^orth shore of Cooke's Strait, New Zealand.” The country is 
exceedingly picturesque, to which no slight addition is made by the 
artist’s introduction of the natives burning off wood for potato -gi cumds ; 
and the engraving must be considered an ac(|ul^ition to the portfolio. 
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The Second ^ oliime of Madami D Arhl vy’s Diary, comprising tlip coramencement 
of the account of her residence at the ( omt of Queen Charlotte, is announced to ap- 
pear on the First of March. 

AdmiralViscoint Krpfel,— a very interesting and important work of naval biogra- 
phy may be shortly expected. We allude lo tlic Life of Lord Viscount Keppel, whose dis- 
tinguished ser\ ices pointed him out as one of the greatest naval commanders of his time. 
It may be recollected, tliat in early life tin* >ubject of these AJemoirs made the circuit 
of the globe with Commodore Anson, at a period when the spirit and thirst for new 
geographical discoveries, stimulated In what had already hern achieved by Captain 
Cook and other enterprising circvimmivigators, tempted the British nation to fit out 
new' exploratory expeditions. In I7s-i Admiral Keppcl, after having been deputed to 
negotiatetreaties with the rulers of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, and after a busy {par- 
liamentary career, became First Lo:d of tlie Admiralty. The lion, and Bev. Thoma.s 
Keppel, son of the Earl of Albemarle, gives to tiie woild these Memoirs of liis gallant 
and noble relative, which certainly conn* most appropriately from his pen. 

Travels in Kashmi re, &C. — A rail important work of oriental travel, as above en- 
titled, is in preparation from the tk ii of a gentleman ((i. T. Vigne, E^q.) alread) 
favourably known to the public by hi-* * Tinvels in Alfghanistan.” His new work com- 
•mences will) an account of hisexciiiMo;.s mto Persia, whence he proceeded to India, 
through which he journeyed on to ihi I’uujaub (or norllmm Himalayan range), where 
his information is of the most valuabb' Und. Our author lierc made him.sclf acquainted 
with the principal sheiks, nmotig whom Kuujeet Singh. In this part of India lie 
made considerable stay, employing hi- liim- in obtaining intelligence and particulars of 
every kind, and in examining whafmer ln» considered worthy of notice. Thence he 
journeyed amid the Valleys of Ka-hmeie, which he describes with great minuteness. 
He travelled oy^r a sufficient portion of this interesting country, and assixiiated so 
much with its inhabitants of almost every class as to be well qualified to report upon 
their present appearance and resouices in a manner which will no doubt render his 
volumes a valuable authority, lie afn-rwards proceeded to Little Thibet, of which 
country he w'as enabled to procure a great mass of information, at once varied, curious, 
and entertaining. . 

Miss Strickland's Queens or Em;i vmi. — T lie fourth volume of this interesting 
work, containing the Queensof Hem v t)m Eighth, is in the press, and wiH be published 
in the course ot the eusuing montii. 

SirIJknry Morgan the Bccca.velk.— Ine extraordinary life and adventures of this 
daring freebooter are about to be pourtrayed in the forthcoming new tale of the ocean, 
under the above title, from the pen of the late much lameuted Edward Howard, Esq., 
author of " Haltlin the Reefer,” Outwind Bound,” and other popular works. 

A New Edition of Hoods Comm Av-voALfor 1842, with .*17 Illustrations by the 
Author and Mr. Leech, i.s now ready. 

Tlie gallant Lient-colonel Napier, Author of ** Scenes and Sports in Foreign Lands,** 
has a new work dn the eve of publication, entitled, ** Excursions along the Shores of 
the Mediterranean.*' 
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THE TOWER OF LAIINECK: 

A ROMANCE. 

By the Editor. 


Amongst the many castled crags on the hanks of the Rhine, one of 
the most picturesque is the ruin of Lahneck, perched on a conical rock, 
close to that beautiful little river the Lahn. The Castle itself is a ve- 
nerah’ fragment, with one lofty tower rising far above the rest of the 
buildint^* — a characteristic feature of a feudal stronghold — being in fact 
the Observatory of the Robber-Baron, whence he watched, not the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, but the movements of such earthly 
ones as might afford him a booty, or threaten him with an assault. And 
truly, Lalmeck is said to have been the residence of an order of Teu- 
tonic Knights— exactly matching in number the famous band ot 

Thieves in the Arabian Tale. , . . r 

However, when the sun sets in a broad blaze behind the heights ot 
Capellen, and the fine luin of Stolzenfeis on the opposite banks of the 
Rhine, its last rays always linger on the lofty towers of Lahneck. 
Many'a time, while standing rod in hand on one or other of the brown 
rocks which, narrowing the channel of the river, form a small rapid, very 
favourable to the tislruman— many a time have 1 watched the rich 
warm li<^ht burning beaconlike on the very summit of that solitary 
tower, whilst all the river lay beneath in deepest shadovv, save the 
golden circles that marked where a fish rose to the surface, or the 
bright coruscations made by the screaming swallow as it spoitivey 
dipped its wing in the dusky water, like a gay friend breaking in on 
the cloudy reveries of a moody mind. And as the?'' natural lig i s 
faded awav, the artificial ones of the village of La ..stem began to 
twinkle — the glowing windows of Duquet's hospitable pavnioo, espe- 
cially, throwing across the stream a series of dancing reflections a 
shone the brighter, for the sombre shadows of a massy c ® 
cias in the tavern-garden. Then the myriads ofchafcis, i ^ 
wing filled the air with droning — whilst the lovely tireflies ^M i leir 
/V6. — VOL. LMV. NO. CCLIV. 
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fairy lamps began to flit across my homeward path, or hovered from 
osier to osier, along the calm waterside. But a truce to these personal 
reminiscences. 

It was on a fine afternoon, towards the close of May, 1830, that 
two ladies began slowly to climb the winding path which leads through 
a wild shrubbery to the ruined Castle of Lahneck. They were unac- 
companied by any person of the other sex ; but such rambles are less 
perilous for unprotected females in that country than in our own — and 
they had enjoyed several similar excursions without accident or offence. 
At any raU, to judge from their leisure steps, and the cheerful tone of 
their voices, they apprehended no more danger than might accrue to a 
gauze or a ribbon from an overhanging branch or a stray bramble. 
The steepness of the ascent forced them occasionally to halt to take 
breath, but they stopped quite as frequently to gather the wild flowers, 
and especially the sweet valley lilies, there so abundant' to look up 
at the time-stained Ruin from a new point, or to comment on the beau- 
ties of the scenery. 

The elder of the ladies spoke in English, to which her companion 
replied in the same language, but vvilh a foreign accent and occasional 
idioms, that belonged to another tongue. In fad she was a native of 
Germany, whereas the other was one of those many thoiis.aiuls of 
British travellers* whom the long peace, the steamboat, and the poetry 
of Byron had tempted to visit the “ blue and arrowy” river. Boiii 
were young, handsome, and accomplished; but the Fraulein V’oii B. 

was unmarried ; whilst Mrs. was a wife and a mother, and 

with her husband and her two children, had occupied for some weeks a 
temporary home within the walls of Coblenz. It was in this city that 
a friendship had been formed between the German Girl and the fair 
Islander — the gentle pair who were now treading so freely and fear- 
lessly under the walls of a Castle where womanly beauty might formerly 
have ventured as safely as the doe near the den of the lion. But 
those days are happily gone by — the dominion of Brute Force is over 
—and the Wild Baron who doomed his victims to the treacherous 
abyss, has dropped into an Oubliette as dark and as deep as his 
own. 

At last the two ladies gained the summit of the mountain, and for 
some minutes stood still and silent, as if entranced by the beauly of 
the scene before them. There are elevations at which the mind loses 
breath as well as the body — and pants too thickly with thouglit upon 
thought to find ready utterance. This was especially the case with the 
Englishwoman, whose cheek flushed, while her eyes glistened with 
tears; for the soul is touched by beauty as well as melted by kindiu^ss, 
and here Nature was lavish of both — at once charming, cheering, and 
refreshing her with a magnificent prospect, the brightest of sunshine, 
and the balmiest air. Her companion, in the meantime, was almost as 
taciturn, merely uttering the names of the places — Ober-Lahnsicin — 
Capellen — Stolzenfels — Nieder-Lahnstein — St. Joan s Chmrh — to 
which she successively pointed with her little white finger. Following 
its direction^ the other lady slowly turned round, till her eyes rested 
on the Castle hself, but she was too near to see the ruin to advantage, 
and her neck ached as she strained it to look up at the lofty tower which 
rose almost from her feet. iStill she continued to gaze upward, till 
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her indefinite thoughts grew into a wish that she could ascend to the 
top, and thence, as if suspended in air, enjoy an uninterrupted view of 
the whole horizon. It was with delight, therefore, that on turning an 
angle of the wall she discovered a low open arch which admitted lier 
to the interior, where, after a little groping, she perceived a flight of 
stone steps, winding, as far as the eye could trace, up the massy 
walls. 

The staircase, however, looked very dark, or rattfer dismal, after the 
bright sunshine she had just quitted, but the whim of the moment, the 
spirit of adventure and curiosity, induced her to proceed, although her 
companion who was more phlegmatic, started several difficulties and 
doubts as to the practicability of the ascent. There were, however, no 
obstacles to surmount beyond the gloom, some trifling heaps of rubbish, 
and the fatigue of mounting so many gigantic steps. But this weari- 
ness was richly repaid, whenever through an occasional loophole she 
caught a sample of the bright blue sky, and which like samples in ge- 
neral, appeared of a far more intense and beautiful colour than any she 
bad ever seen in the whole piece. No, never had heaven seemed so 
heavenly, or earth so lovely, or water so clear and pure, as through 
those narrow apertures — never had she seen any views so charming as 
those exquisite snatches of landscape, framed by the massive masonry 
iutc little cabinet pictures of a few inches square — so small, indeed, 
thattli:* two friends, pressed cheek to cheek, could only behold them 
with one eye apiece ! The Englishwoman knew at least a dozen of 
such tableaux, to be seen through particular loopholes in certain angles 
of th . v> alls of Coblenz — but these “ pictures of the Lahueck gallery,** 
as termed them, transcended them all ! Nevertheless it cost her a 
sigh to reflect how many forlorn captives, languishing perhaps within 
those very walls, had been confined to such glimpses of the world with- 
out — nay, whose every prospect on this side the grave, had been framed 
in stone. But such thoughts soon pass away from the minds of the 
young, the healthy, and the happy, and the next moment the fair mo- 
ral is.t was challenging the echoes to join with her in a favourite air. 
Nhjw and then indeed the song abruptly stopped, or the voice quavered 
on a wrong note, as a fragment of mortar rattled down to the basement, 
or a disturbed bat rustled from its lurking-place, or the air breathed 
through a crevice with a sound so like the human sigh, as to revive lier 
melancholy fancies. But these were transient terrors, and only gave 
rise to |>eals of light-hearted merriment, that were mocked by laughing 
voices from each angle of the walls. 

At last the toilsome ascent was safely accomplished, and the two 
friends stood together on the top of the tower, drawing a long, deli- 
cious breath of the fresh free air. For a time they were both dazzled 
to blindness by the sudden change from gloom to sunshine, as well as 
dizzy from the unaccustomed height ; but th«se etfects soon wore ofl, 
and the whole splendid panorama, — variegated with mountains, valleys, 
rocks, castles, chapels, spires, towns, villages, vineyards, corn-fields, 
forests, and rivers, was revealed to the, delighted sense. As the English- 
woman had anticipated, her eye could now' travel unimpeded round the 
entire horizon, which it did again and again and again, while her lips 
kept repeating all the su|)crlatives of admiration. 

It is mine Faderland,” murmured the German girl with a natural 

M 2 
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tone of triumph in the beauty of her native country. Speak — did I 

not well to persuade you to here, by little bits, and little bits, instead 
of a stop at Horcheim V' 

You di^ indeed, my dear Amanda. Such a noble prospect would 
well repay a much longer walk.** 

^<Look! — see — dereis Rhense — andde Marxberg’* — but the finger 
was pointed in vain» for the eyes it would have guided continued to 
look in the opposite direction across the Lahn. 

** Is it possible, from here,** inquired the Englishwoman, “to see 
Coblenz ?*’ , 

Instead of answering this question, the German girl looked up 
archly in the speaker*s face, and then smiling and nodding her head, 
said slily, “ Ah, you do think of a somebody at home !*’ 

“ I was thinking of him indeed,** replied the other, and regretting 
that he is not at this moment by my side to enjoy—’* 

She stopped short — for at that instant a tremendous peal, as of the 
nearest thunder, shook the tower to its very foundation. The German 
shrieked, and the ever ready “AchGott!** burst from her quivering 
lips ; but the Englishwoman neither stirred nor spoke, though lu*r cheek 
turned of the hue of death. Some minds are much more appiehensive 
than others, and hers was unusually quick in its conclusions, — the 
thought passed from cause to cons:iquence with the rapidity of the 
voltaic spark. Ere the sound had done rumbling, she knew the nature 
of the calamity as distinctly as if an evil spirit had whispered it in |her 
ear. Nevertheless, an irresistible impulse, that dreadful attraction 
which draws us in spite of ourselves to look on wliat is horrible and ap- 
proach to the very verge of danger, impelled her to seek very si^dit she 
most feared to encounter. Her mind indeed recoiled, but her limbs, as 
by a volition superior to her own, dragged her to ihe brink of the abyss 
she had prophetically painted, where the reality presented itself witii a 
startling resemblance to the ideal picture. 

Yes, Mere'yawned that dark chasm, unfathomable by the human eye, 
a great gulf fixed — perhaps eternally fixed — between herself and the 
earth, with' all it contained of most dear and precious to the heart of a 
wife and a mother. Three — only the three uppermost steps of the gi- 
gantic staircase still remained in their place, and even these as she 
gazed at them suddenly plunged into the dreary void ; and after an in- 
terval which indicated the frightful depth they had to plumb, reached 
the bottom with a crash that was followed by a roll of hollow echoes 
from the subterranean vaults ! 

As the sound ceased, the Englishwoman turned away with a gasp and 
a visible shudder from the horrid chasm. It was with the utmost difii- 
culty that she had mastered a mechanical inclination to throw herstdf 
after the falling mass — an impulse very commonly induced by the 
unexpected descent of a large body from our own level. But what 
had she gained ? Perhaps but a more lingering and horrible fate — a 
little more time to break her heart in — so many more wretched hours 
to lament for her lost treasures — her cheerful home — her married 
felicity — her nfaternal joys, and to look with unavailing yearnings to- 
wards Coblenz. But that sunny landscape had become intolerable ; 
and she hastily closed her eyes and covered her face with her hands. 
Alas! she only beheld the more vividly the household images, and 
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dear familiar faces that distractingly associated the happiness of the 
past with the misery of the present — for out of the very sweetness of 
her life came iiitonser bitterness, and from its brightest phases an 
extremer darkness, even as the smiling valley beneath^ her j had 
changed into that of the Shadow of Death ! The Destroyer had 
indeed assumed almost a visible presence, and like a poor trembling 
bird, conscious of the stooping falcon, the devoted victim sank down 
and cowered on the hard, cold, rugged roof of the S^tal Tower ! 

The (iermaii girl, in the meanwhile, had thrown herself on her 
knees and with her neck at full stretch over the low parapet, looked 
eagerly from east to west for succour — but from the mill up the stream 
to the feiry down below, along the road on either side of the river, she 
could not descry a living object. Yes— no — yes — there' was one on 
the mountain itself, mo\mg among the brushwood, and even approach- 
jn<g the castle : closer he came — and closer yet, to the ^c^y base of the 
Tower. But Ins search, whatever it was, tended caithwards, for he 
never looked up. 

“ Heie ! — come ! — gleicli ! — quick I” and the agitated speaker hur- 
riedly beckoned to her companion in misiortnne — “ we must make a 
cry both togeder. and so loud as we can,’’ and setting the example she 
raised her voice to its utmost pitch; but the air was so raidied that 
l.ir sound seemed feeble e\ei to herself. 

At any rate it did not reach the Hgure below — nor would a far louder 
alarm, tot tliat figuie was little Kranz, the deaf and dumb boy of 
Lahnstein, who was gatheiing bunches of the valley-liIies lor sale to 
the coPipany at the inn. Accotdingly alter a desultory lamlilc lound 
the 'MS lie descended to the road and slowly pio cceded along the 
waterside towards the lorry, where he disappeared. 

“ Liel)er Gott !” cxcianned the poor gnl; “it is too far to make 
one hear !” 

So saving she sprang to her feet, and with her white liandkcrchief 
kept waving signals of disUess, till from sheer exhaustion her arms 
refused their ofliee. Bui not one of those pleasui e-parties so lietiucnt 
on fine sumincr-days in that favourite \ alley had vUited the spot. 
Tiiere was u Kiich-Wcih at Neundorf, down the Rhine, and the holi- 
day-makers had all piuceeded with their characteristic unildVmity in 
that direction, 

“ Dere is nobody at all,” said the German, diopping her aims and 
head in utter despondence, “ not one to see us !” 

“And if there we. e,” added a hollow’ voice, “what human help 
could avail us at this dreadlul height?” 

The truth of iliis lelleclion was awfully apparent; but who when life 
is at slake can resign hope, or its last leaiful contingency though 
frail as a spider's thread encumbered with dewdrops ? 

The German, in spile of her misgivings, resumed her watch ; till after 
a long, weary, dreary hour, a solitary figure issued fr^ii a hut a little 
lower down on ihe opposite side of the Lalin, and st., ping into a boat 
propelled it to the middle of the streiim. It w’as one of the poor fisher- 
men who rented the water, and rowing directly to the rapid, he made 
a cast or two with his net, immediately within tlie reflection of the 
Castle. But he was too distant to hear the cry that appealed to him, 
and too much absorbed in the success or failure of his peculiar lottery 
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to look aloft. Like the deaf and dumb boy he passed on — but in the 
opposite direction, and gradually disappeared. 

“ It will never be seen ejaculated the German girl, again dropping 
her arm — a doubtful prophecy, however, for immediately afterwards 
the RhenisU steamboat crossed the mouth of the lesser river, and pro- 
bably more than one telescope was pointed to the romantic ruin of 
Lahneck. But the distance was great, and even had it been less, the 
waving of a white li^ndkerchief would have been taken for a merry or 
a friendly salute. 

In the meantime the steamboat passed out of sight behind the high 
ground ; but the long streamer of smoke was still visible, like a day- 
meteor, swiftly flying along, and in a direction that made the English- 
woman stretch out her arms after the fleeting vapour as if it had been 
a thing sensible to human supplication. 

“ It is gone also !” exclaimed her partner in misery. And in a 
short while my liebe mutter will see it come to Coblenz V* 

The Englishwoman groaned. 

** It is my blame,” continued the other, in an agony of self-re- 
proach, “ it was my blame to come so wide — not one can tell where. 
Nobody shall seek at Lahneck — dey will think we are dropped into de 
Rhine. Yes — we must die both ! We must die of famishment — and 
de cornfields, and de vines is all round one !” 

And thus hour passed after hour, still watching promises that budded 
and blossomed and withered — and still flowered ai^ain and afcain with- 
out fruition — till the shades of evening began to fall, and the prospect 
became in every sense darker and darker. 

Barge after barge had floated down the river, but the steersman 
had been intent on keeping his craft in the middle of the cinrcnt 
in the most diflicult part of his navigation — the miller had parsed 
along the road at the base of the mountain, hut] his thoughts were 
fixed on the home within his view — the female peasant drove her 
cows from the pasture — the truant children returned to the village, and 
the fisherman drifting down the stream, again landed, and after hanging 
his nets up to dry between the trees on the opposite meadows, re- 
entered his hut. But none saw the signal, none heard the cry, or if they 
did it was supposed to be the shrill squeak of the bat. Tiieie was 
even company at the inn, for the windows of Duquet’s pavilion began to 
sparkle, but the enjoyments of the party had stopped short of the ro- 
mantic and the picturesque — they were quaffing Ilhein wein, and 
eating thick sour cream, sweetened with sugar, and flavoured with cin- 
namon. 

‘‘ It is hard, mine friend,” sobbed the German, not one thinks but 
for themselves.” 

It is unjust,” might have retorted the wife and mother, “ for I 
think of my husband and children, and they think of me.” 

Why else did her sobs so disturb the tranquil air, or wherefore did 
she paint her beloved Edward and her two fair-haired boys with their 
faces so distorted by grief The present and the future — for time is 
nothing in such visions — were almost simultaneously before her, and 
the happy home of one moment was transfigured at the next instant 
into the house of mourning. The contrast was agonizing but ijns[)oak- 
ahle — one of those stupendous woes which stupify the soul, as when 
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the body is not pierced with a single wound, but mortally crushed. She 
was not merely stricken but stunned. 

“ Mein Gott !’* exclaimed the German girl, after a vain experiment 
on the passiveness of her companion, “ why do you not speak someting 
— what shall we do?” 

Nothing,”. answered a shuddering whisper, “except — die !” 

A long pause ensued, during which the (jerman giil more than once 
approaclied and looked down the pitch black orifi^ which had opened 
to the fallen stairs. Perhaps it looked less gloomy than by daylight in 
tlie full blaze of the sun, — perhaps she had read and adopted a me- 
lancholy, morbid tone of feeling loo common to German works, when 
they hear of a voluntary death, or perhaps the Diabolical Prompter was 
himself at hand with the desperate suggestion, fatal alike to body and 
to soul, — but the wretched creature drew nearer and nearer to the 
dangerous verge. 

Her purpose, however, was checked. Although the air was perfectly 
still, she heard a sudden rustle amongst the ivy on that side of the 
Tower, which even while it made her start, had whispered a new hope in 
her ear. Was it possible that her signaU had been observed — that her 
cries had been heard ? And again the sound was audible, followed by 
a loud harsh cry, and a large Owl, like a bird of ill omen, as it is, 
fluttered slowly over the heads of the devoted pair, and again it shrieked 
and dapped round them, as if to involve them in a magical circle, and 
then with a third and shriller screech sailed away like an Evil Spirit, in 
the direction of the Black Torest. 

N jr was that boding fowd without its sinister influence on human des- 
t’ fhe disappointment it caused to the victim was mortal. It was 
the drop that overbrimmed her cup. 

“ No,” she muttered, “dere is no more hopes. For myself I will 
not starve up here — 1 know my best friend, and will cast my troubles 
on the bosom of my mother earth.” 

Absoibed in her own grief the Englishwoman did not at first com- 
prehend the import of these words; but all at once their meaning 
dawned on her w ith a dreadful significance. It was, however, too late. 
Her eye caught a glimpse of the skirt of a garment, her ear detected a 
momentary flutter — and she was alone on that terrible tower ! 

¥ tit # 

And did she too perish? Alas! ask the peasants and the fishermen 
who daily worked for their bread in that valley or on its river ; ask the 
ferryman who houily passed to and fro, and the bargeman, who made 
the stream his thoroughfare, and they will tell you, one and all, that 
they heard nothing and saw nothing, for Labour looks downward and 
forward, and round about, but not upward. Nay, ask the angler him- 
self, who withdrew iiis fly from the circling eddies of the rapids to look 
at the last beams of sunshine glowing on the loliy Ruin— and he an- 
swerslthat he never saw living creature on its suimsiit except once, when 
the Crow and the Raven were Iwvering about u*c building, aitd a 
screaming Eagle, although it had no nest there, was perched on the 
Tower of Lahneck. 
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THE SCHOOL FOR SCOLDS ; OR, MEMORABILIA OF 
XANTIPPE. 

Thence to the famous orators repair ; 

Those aucietits, whot^e resistlesi^ eloquence 

W lelded at will that fierce Democrntie. 

Shnok the Arsenul, and tulmined over Greece. 

Paiiadise Regained. 

Ye sovereign wives ! — give ear and understand, 

Tims shall )e speak and exercise command ; 

For never was it given to mortal man 

To make such clutter as we women can. 

Port’s Wife of Bath. 

Semper habit, Utcs, alternnque jurizia lectus. 

Id quo nuptajacet^ minimum doi'mitur in illo, 

JuvtNAL, Sat. vi. 

Horace assures us that “there lived brave luen before Agamemnon 
and we may affirm with equal confidence that there flourished termagant 
women antecedent to Xantippe. The “ life and times*' of tlie wife of 
Socrates, the Attic wasp, is a desideratum in literature ; hut all anti- 
quarians agree that she was not the Jirst scold. The aifair of the Vixm 
is one of the most venerable antiquity. Indeed it would appear frcmi 
the mythology of Greece, that scolding, like philosophy, came down from 
Heaven : — 

For Gods, wcare by Homer told, 

Can in celestial language scold. 

The father of |)oeis, indeed, treats us to an exquisite “ breeze ” between 
the “Lord Mayor of the skies” and her Serene Highness, the Lady 
Juno, the adored of all the daughters of men who prize the “liberty 
of unlicensed — prating.” If St. Cecilia was the “iiiventress of the 
vocal frame” that thunders througli tlie aisles of the cathedral, we are in- 
debted to St. Juno for the original of that far more potent organ, — tlie 
organ of speech in women, — which differs so remarkably from the common 
instrument of the same name, in requiring no bellows, and liaving no 
stops. But be this as it may, >ve do not find that the profession of the 
shrew was ever reduced to system until Athens — “ mother of arts* and 
eloquence” — gave a Xantippe to Socrates and mankind. Here, as in 
so many other instances, Sparta w'as outdone by her more intellectual 
and polished rival. We do not mean to assert tliat the Laconic style 
prevailed amongst the Spartan ladies, as well as amongst their martial 
husbands, although some writers suppose that they were too much occu- 
pied in the preparation of the black broth (for which they had got tlie 
receipt from Lycurgus), to have sufficient time for the iinprovement of 
their tongues. All we insist on is tlie decided superiority of Atheihs, 
which “ bore the bell,” before all the states of Greece, when she ^>ro- 
duced the celebrated beldame in question. 

A very narrow view is taken of the character of this extraordinary 
woman by those who regard her merely as “ the foremost shrew of all 
the world.” She was more ! She was not only a scold herself, but the 


* The art of Tormenting, among otbera. 
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cause of scolding in others, and the founder (or as Friar Gerund would 
say, tlic foundress) of a school of scolding. In tliis important light, 
she certainly deserved a more spacious niche in the temple of fame than 
has been assigned to her by the eloquent author of “ Woman and her 
Master.”* Xantippe luid her method as well as Socrates, and was the 
author of all those who reason with the tongue and the hand, instead of 
tlie head and understanding, — a numerous class in all succeeding 
ages, and embracing eminent practitioners of both Jendeis even at the 
present day. The mantle of Xantippe has descended through a line of 
termagants, as the keys of St. Peter w’ere handed fn)in Pope to J’opc. 
First inveiitressshe, of that notable art of controversy, the succeshful culture 
of which hlied such a lustre in latter days over the college of Billingsgate, 
and the sister university of Wapping. Xantippe scorned the tame and 
tardy proei‘sses of ratiocination to which the name of the Socratic method 
has been given by logicians Accordingly she re\er')Cd tlu' system, 
and as Socrates ^^as never A\ithout a question, so was his wife never with- 
out an uHfiwer, which she sometimes returned in a\olle} of nicknames 
and imprecations dire ; but on other occasions, it is recoided, still more 
fluently by emptying vases of wat(*r upon his bald and submisrive head.f 
Well might the possessor of this charming woman compare her ’ to a 
•v'' ter- w heel, as he is said to have done when Alcibiades, astonished at 
his tolerance, iiKpiired liow he could endure that perpetual clack. “ I bear 
it,” replied Socrates, “ as I should the ordinary noise of a machine for 
raising water” — doubtless in allusion to hi^ late ducking, his garments 
perha])s still dripping from the shower.^ 

r*.*nark made by the jdiilosopher upon one of tlic<e affectionate 
deni.,iistrations — “After thunder comes rain” — conveys tlie noblest 
possible conception of his wife’s powers of clocutirm. The finest com- 
j)limeiit ever paid to the eloquent Pericles himself w'as, that “ he thun^ 
dered and lightened and shook the w orld,” — the selfsame panegyric that 
Xaiitl])j)c’s oratory extorted from a critic who stands above all susj)icioii 
of regarding her performance^ in this genre with tlie partiality of a 
Fondle wife. 

That Xantippe held her academy on the sea-shore, probably at the 
Pincus, or Port of Athens, may be assumed as certain, so invariable has 
been the connexion between maritime pursuits and oratorical exercises. 
Billingsgate and Wapping are, at the present day, what the Pineus w^as 
in more classic times. Dc mostlienes liimself studied on the “ beached 
margciit of the sea,” and j)robahly enriched his vocabulary from the 
stores of the fish- wives and watermen, wliile he improved his elocution 
by bawling with pebbles in liis mouth. Ilis invectives ag*ainst iPschiiics, 
and other passages I'f his immortal declamations, abiiiidautly support 
tills opinion. The word haranyic is au ob\ious corruption of licrring, 

* possibly Lady Morgan conceivt'd ibat as Xantippe wAa both If oiruni and Master^ 
lier character did not propeilv conio within the range of her wor ^ ^ 

t Milton (who having a shrewd longue of his own, proba.^iy envied Xantippe a 
fame) borrows from ibis incident a fine image, which he transfers, uiibout ceremony, 
to ihe praise of Socrates! How much more happily might he have sung of Xantippe, 
“ Greatest of scolds, fioni whose hands issued lorth 
Millifluous sireams that watered uli the sihools, &c.* 

Pa7'adi->c Regained ^ book iv. 

t Socrates is supposed to have been the first hujjbaud lo whom conjugal lendertiesB 
applied the endearing epithet of duck. 
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Gallicc hareng, and ^va8 doubtless originally applied to tlie vocal cfibrts 
of the poissarfes who traded in tliat delicious fish, — 

Sun-burnt matrons, mending old nets, 

Now singing shrill and scolding oft between, 

Scold answering foul-mouthed scold. 

The verb ‘‘ to carp^* comes, without the change of a letter, from the fish 
so denominated. was from a rostrum^ the beak or prow of a ship, 
that tlie Roman orators addressed tlie assembled people. Horace re- 
marks tj^c superior proficiency of sailors in the war of words ; the 
poissardes of Paris made a considerable noise in the French Revolution ; 
and our Tliames watermen wag their tongues with as much freedom at 
this hour as they did in the days of Charles the First, when one of the 
corps was punished by the Star Chamber for ribahhously calling the 
swan of an earl’s crest a goose. 

The public lectures of Xantippe, w'c may presume, made a prodigious 
noise in Athens, as her private, or curtain -lectures cei-tainly did under the 
low Socratic roof. Hers was the sound philosojihy of the period ; hers 
was the wisdom that cried aloud in the Attic streets, and was heard of all 
men. By the “breezy call” of her piercing tongne, not of the “iiu'ense- 
breathing morning,” awoke the master of Plato and Alcihiade<?, who 
was not too proud to take lessons of jiatienee (one of the cardinal 
virtues) from a woman. 

Xantippe was the true author of that celebrated logic wliich Aristotle 
subsequently had the hardihood to claim as his own, and which still, 
(such is the injustice of the learned world), passes under the name of 
that philosopher. She excelled in all the kinds of Opposition, but in 
Contradiction particularly. The categories of Action and Passion were 
eminently her owii, althougli tliere was scarcely one of the Prcdicuments 
in which, we may be confident, she did not, at some time or another, 
place her husband. Passion was her forte ; and being asked iq>on a time 
what was the first requisite in controversy, she replied, “ Passion what 
the second ? “ Passion what third ? “ Passion just as Demosthenes, 
one of her successors, placed all oratorical excellence in “ action.” 

Syllogism, the merit of inventing which was specially challenged 
by the impostor of Stagira, originated unquestionably in tlie school of 
our great mistress. In two inodes at least, of the First Figure — IhvR- 
BARA and Febio,* she was justly famous, for it has been already 
observed that she considered the hand as well as the tongue an instru- 
ment of reasoning ; a principle upon wliich she established a system of 
education and government, which is written to this day in crimson cha- 
racters at Eton and many other seminaries, not to speak of tlioso vaster 
academies for grown men called nations, wlio are still very commonly 
swayed by the logic of the arm. 

Xantippe maintained that the tree which Minerva presented to Athens 
was tlie birch, not the olive ; the fonner being a most appropriatt* gift 
from the schoolmistress of Olympus, and the latter being good lor 
nothing but the production of oil, a commodity not to be compared in 
point of \irtue and utility witli vinegar, 

* Ferio, betide being the family name of a clast of syllogisms, is a Lutin verb, 
which tigaifies I strike." 
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Comnctiov, in this admirable system, is derived from convicinniy* 
whicli is Latin for abuse or railing. The draymen of Rome, according 
to Juvenal, wercMiiost convincing reasoners after this fashion. “ Stands 
convicia mandrcCy' which is plainly an inversion of our drayman. 
'VVlien the Xantipf)es of either sex exercise the afore-mentlbned gift of 
Pallas ill the course of an argumentation, we have an example of the 
Socrates, or connected series of propositions, as forcible and hitting and 
possible*, and resolvable into the mode Barbara aiidfFerio, as the parts 
of a good Sorei-tes, or sound 'whipping ought to be. Butler, in his 
JIudibras,” tniats this branch of the dialectic art with singular erudition, 
and coiniiieiids the Sorites d la Xantippe as 

Virtues governess, 

Tutresb of ‘ Arts and Sciences.’ 

The same author also produces a remarkable example of proficiency iu 
this method disjilayed by a noble lady during the times of the Common- 
W4*alt}i in a controversy with h(*r caro sposo. It is not recorded that 
Professor Xantippe pushed her victories over her husband to this extreme 
length; hut if cNcr their respective methods were submitted to such 
direct comparison, the jihilosopher must ha^e acknowledged the superior 
Aagour of his wile’s processes, and tlie poignancy of her arguments ‘"ad 
iijijilnem.” 

The •«ame illastrious lady must he regarded as the originator of tlmt 
incomparable style of writbig which has pmved of such eminent service 
lioth in theology and politics, and which con'?ist^ in branding your oppo- 
nent .itl an infinite variety of abusive e]>it hots, covering him o\er with 
uic' Hies, and in short, accumulating upon liis devoted head all tliose 
rhetorical compliments whicli are commonly designated garlands of Bd- 
Jingsgato, or flowers of Covent -garden.— Luther himself did not disdain 
to Cmhcllidi his controversial wTitiiigs with the beauties of Xantippe. 
]Milton drew largely from the same fountain, without having the probity 
to acknowledge his obligation?.* Edmund Bi^ke adorned his speeches, 
and even his nmre deliberate and sober treatises, with posies from the 
same parterre ;t hut indeed, we might as well attempt to catalogue those 
graces themselves, as to enumerate the writers, pam])hletecrs, and even Bie 
ineaehers in our English tongue, who have formed themselves upon tl^ 
Attic model ; and in literature, polities, and divinity, imitated the clasbic 
scold. 

Ill controversy witli logicians of this school, there is no weapon so 
powerful as a disdainful silence. Sciioea tells us, that once upon a time 
the oi-ator Ciclius, a shrew of the masculine "cnder, supped lu company 
with a ivood-humoured, placid s^ntleman, who, that he luig’ht not ru e 
his choleric fiscud, consented to all he said. >• For God s sake, cried 
Ca'liiis, “ contradict me in somethiug.” Phocioii. to a termagant wlio 


• Probabir Milton's envious suppression of Xuntippels n •• .bile ^ 

fondly upon 'that of Socrates, may hare been owin? to the 1"”"*.“' 
said 10 have bad at the college of the mo»t striking Jiatt of that la y a mP’ht be 

+ ” Our Burke shall be fimgiie. with agarni.k oj .he 

quoted to show that Goldam.tb held U.e organ of -‘1’,^'^" ■“;;;‘Tut tongu^ 

intellectual faculties. He does not .ay brsiiis gariiialiei ^ i -.‘Li’.ririeiam^an 
garnished with braias. Perhaps the poi't «as not wrong in ns s e 
his.fiiend’s powers. 
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crossed him in debate witli a torrent of vitupemtion, made no other re- 
ply than silence, and allowed his assailant to abuse him to tlie end of his 
tether ; then, without once alluding* to the interruption, he resumed liis 
speech where he had left it oft*. No answer could have nettled his an- 
tagonist half so much. 

It is in this way that Bianca so enrages Katlierine, in the “ Taming 
of the Shi*ew,” 

Hersi/ence flouts me, and I’ll be reveiiged.^'^ 

But let us not be misunderstood to recommend the method of Phoeion 
and Bianca to imitation. Its obvious tendency is to discourage true elo- 
quence, and spoil sport. 

Conformably to the adage, two of a trade never agree,” lawyers of 
all kinds have waged war with shrews, and endeavoured to monopolize 
the use of the ‘‘ busy member.” Xantippes are known in Ecclesiastical 
law by the opprobrious epithet of “brawlers,” and at eonmion law am 
denominated “scolds.” We read, that in the year 141o, the wives of 
Lord Strange and Sir John Trussel contended for the precedency of 
place in the church of St. Dunstan’s in the East, wlu'u there ensued a 
quarrel within the body of the church, in which soim* vert‘ killed and 
several wounded. For ibis riot, as it was termed, the lady Stmnge was, 
by process in Court Christian, adjudged to walk, barefooted, from the 
cnurch of St. Paul to that of St. Diinstan, which being rc-halloued, the 
lady, with her own hands filled all the church vessels with water, and 
gave to the altar an ornament worth ten poiinds.f 

Such were the notions of femak^ liberty in the hlecsed year Hlo ! 

“Scolds, in a legal sense,” says Tomline, in his Law l)ictionary. “are 
troublesome and angry women, who, by their wravi/lrnff ainoTigst their 
neighbours, break the public peace, increase discord, and beeo!n(‘ n public* 
nuisance to the neighbourhood. They are iiidietahle in the Sheriff’s 
toum, and punished by the cucking-stool.” 

Flerei^the “pot and kettle,” with a vengeance, — the ^cohL of West- 
minster hall, versus the scolds of Wapping. “ By their wrangling I” — 
lawyers never wrangle, “ Increase discord,” — far be it Iroin tiu* gentle- 
men of the long-robe to do so nanghty a thing. “ A j)nhlie nuii>aiu*i* to 
the neighbourhood.” — so say the Temple termagants of the Billingsgate 
beldames. 

Merc ecrivisse un jour a sa fille disoit 

Comine tu ^asboIl Dieu ! Ne peuK-tu manclier droit? 

We are of opinion that the pullers of caj)s are fully entitled to rctoi t all 
tills abuse upon the puUers of wigs. There* an old French jiro\erb 
that says — 

Boil avocat, mauvais voisin; 

and we may add with truth, that many a lawyer, good and bad, has 
been advanced to the bench, to whom the cucking-stool would }ia\c hc(*ii 
a more appropriate honour. Judge Jefirles wa.M a scold of the first mag- 
nitude. Thurlow was a termagant ; and many more iubtanccs might Lie 
produced of Judges of the Xantippe school. 

* By the by, Kfttljerine rwu no true daughter of Xantippe, ior I'etruibin tamed her. 
One cannot help remarking, however, that the onlv inatance in which we read of a 
shrew* having been tamed, ia s freak of poetic fancy and a mere fable. 

t See Hogera’s Ecclesiastical Law, p. 117. 
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We are not clear tliat the honours of the cucking-stool were not in 
ancient times sometimes conferred upon eminent lawyers, for it appear? 
that it was also termed Coke-stole, or Coke-stool, possibly from some 
remarkable passage in the life of that great pillar of the law. Sir Ed- 
ward Coke, over which his biographers have thought proper to draw 
the curtain. 

The reader will expect to liave an account here of this memorable 
chaii-, or tribunal, in which the scolds and vixens 06 the olden time were 
wont to be installed by our good ancestors, ever prompt to distinguish 
and reward desert. The following is the account given by Tomlins, 
under the head of ‘‘ Castigatory for Scolds.” 

“ A woman indicted for being a common scold,” (or common lawyer, 
as the case may be), “ if convicted, shall be sentenced to be placed on 
a certain engine called the tumbrel, castigatory, or cucking-stool, which 
in tlio Saxon signifies the scolding stool ; though now it is frequently 
corrupted into ducking-stool, because the residue of the judgment is, 
that wlien she (or he) is placed tluTcin, she shall be plunged in the water 
for her punishment. It is also tenned coke stole. Though this punish- 
ment is now disused, a former editor of Jacob’s Dictionary mentions that 
lie remembers to have seen the remains of one on the estate of a relation 

bis in Warwickshire, consisting of along beam, moving on a fulcrum, 
and oxtt'iuling to the centie of a large pond, on wliich end the scold 
used to he placed.” 

Montaigne informs ns, that of all parts of France in his days, the 
s<;]iool of Xant^ppe tloui’islied most in Gascony. “ I have known a hun- 
dred nd a liuiidrcd women,” he says, “ whom you might Jiave sooner 
man. to eat fire than quit an opinion they liad once conceived.” We 
liave seen that Warwickshire was tlie last county of England in which a 
])rofe>sed scold delivered a lecture ex cathedra^ or from the ducking- 
stool. 


The bigots of the iron time 

Had called her harmless art a crime. 

How numerous the sect was in the year 1590, we gather 'from the 
curious letter of a Hldiop of Lichfield to an Earl of Shrewsbur}% quoted 
hy 31r. I )’ Israeli, who marvels that the obvious pun upon the eaiTs title 
escaped the riglit re\'ereiid prelate. The design of the letter was to in- 
duce Lord Slirewshury to n t^um to tlie society of his countess. 

“ l>ut sc^me will say in your lordship’s behalf, that the countess is a 
sharpe and hitter shrewc, and therefore licke enough to shorten your lief, 
if slie should kepo your company. But if slirewdness may be a just cause 
of sejiaratioii between a man and wiefe, 1 think fewc men in Euglande 
would keepc their wives loiige ; for it is a common jest, that there is but 
one slirewe in all the worlde, and cverce man liath her ; and so everee 
man must he ridd of his wie/e that icolde be riddof a shrewe.*' 

The bishop who wrote thus was evidently a termr, ;'it himself, and 
would, w^e have no doubt, have been a match for the slirov of blirewsbuiy, 
if fairly pitted against her in any fish-market. 

Utilitarians have raised the question, cwi bono scolds? To this there 
are several good answers. First, there arc no aucli teachers of the virtues 
of fortitude and resignation. Secondly, they e.xercisc 011 the dull mono- 
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tony of connubial life the some beneficial effects that squalls and hurti- 
canes produce on the air we breatlie, which is preserved from stngTiatiii^ 
by these wholesome agitations. In the next place, they arc great im- 
provers of language, and particulaily to be extolled for tJie copious addi- 
tions they ixake from time to time to tliat invaluable stock of ei>ithets, 
without which the speeches at county meetings would be flat indeed ; cer- 
tain public journals would die of inanition*; and a vast deal of pious zeal 
would expire for want of a sufliciently fervid diction to convey its fury. 

There must be a touch of Xantippe here and there to give life and in- 
terest to any disputation. How miserably tame is the Puseyite contro- 
versy mr example, for want of a little of that vixen s})irit that animated 
the polemical combats of Milton and Salmasius. It was the wife of tlie 
latter who sustained and inspired him through his literary broils ; it was 
her quiver that supplied his most envenomed shafts. Milton perhaj)s 
equally indebted to female possession in that memorable war. / have 
cost him his cried the foreigner ; I shall cost 'Jiim his life," re- 

torted the great Englishman, and he fulfilled his threat. 

Now compare with tliis the puny altercations of our modern theologucs. 
There is not spirit enough left in Oxford to confer a nicknanu*. Her 
best shrew is no more than a shrew-mouse compared to the termagant 
doctors of the days gone by. We fight with pop-gnus the same battles 
ihat our grandfathers and grandinothers fought with all the heavy ord- 
nance of the tongue. The case of Salmasius is not the only one in 
wliieh we read of a termagant wife maintaining the repute, and jealous 
of the glory of her husband. * The celebrated archbishop Usher slu^wed 
his wife one morning a treatise which he had written in reply to a w ork 
of Bede, and the composition of which, he informed her, had only oeen- 
pied a w'eek. The lady snatched it from his most reverend hands and 
Hung it into the fire, declaring*, with the energy of Xantippe herself, that 
it was impossible a book wliieh had cost him such little ]»ains ( onld sus- 
tain his character as a theologian and an autlior. Would that the w l\es 
of som& prolific WTiters living would imitate the example of 31 rs. 
Usher ! 

It was not in his morality alone that Socrates improved by tlie ex- 
ample of his fair lady. An anecdote related by Diogenes Laertius 
demonstrates the fact that the sage had already caught something of the 
spirit of the shrewism, when ho was cut off by a ]>rcmature death. 
What could be more ungracious and ill-conditioned than his last sjieech 
and dying words to his affectionate partner who stood beside his coueli 
with her arms a-kimbo, railing at the iniquity of his sentence ? “ Woman,” 
replied Socrates, “ wouldst thou rather tliey should execute me justly 
— ^An observation (the occasion considered) in tke most savage style of 
Dr. Johnson. His philoaophership rielily deserved a rejoinder in the 
mode ferio^ and Xantippe no doubt wo;^ have cuffed him soundly, 
had she not feared to spiU the hemlock. 

We could impart a vast deal more information upon this fertile tluMue, 
but that we dread the persrmal consequences of me peep to wiiieh we 
have already treated our readers behind the curtain^ into the mysterlos 


It would seem that these huggai^es are not always the ** impedimenta vixtutis. ' 
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of Termagans. The tongue is a malignant member— had we the 
vice^ ot punning, we should add member for Mon-mouth. To expose 
one^s self to the tongue-battery of all the shrews and vixens, masculine 
and tenuninc, m Europe is much more valiant than discreet, particularly 
when one is not in a condition to make the speech of Master P«truchio. 

Have I not in my time heard lions roar ? 

Have I not heard the sea, puffed up with winds, 

Rage like an angry boar, chafed with sweat 
Have I not heard great ordnance in the field. 

And heaven’s artillery thunder in the skies ? 

And do you tell me of a woman’s tongue ? 

We Iiave not (thanks to Providence!) over heard the roaring of so much 
as a lion’s cub, save from within the bars of an iron cage ; nor ever en- 
countered a tempest at sea, or heard the shot of a cannon, save at a 
review, or a salute ; but we have known men who have heard with 
their ears, and heard, imshaken, all these, and many more horrible and 
tremendous noises ; yet has a single note of Xantippe’s organ quite un- 
manned them. He that is a Daniel in a deii of lions, a Turenne before 
a park of cannon, and a Nelson in the Bay of Biscay, quivers like an 
aspon-lcaf before his sluew. Hers is the ‘Meep and dreadful organ- 
She scolds, and tornados are unheard. She lectures, and 

Earthquakes lush unhcededly away. 


ON THE PORTRAIT 01- A LADY. 

TAKEN DY THE DAGUERROTYPE. 

Yes, tliere arc her features ! her brow, and her hair, 
And her eyes, with a look so seiaphic, 

Her nose, and her mouth, with the smile that is there, 
Truly caught hy the Art Photographic ! 

Yet why should she borrow such aid of the skies, 
When, by many a bosom s confession. 

Her own lovely face, and the light of her eyes, 

Are sufiicient to ma^’e an inijn'rsskm f 


* “ I'erraagans, a kind of heathen deity, eitremelv vociferou. und turbulent in the 
ancient lairs and puppet-shows.” JoAwsiw. The word is Saxon : originally signifying 
“ tlirice powerful.” The resemblance to Tris-niegistus is remarkable. Termagant 
is both male aud female. Instances of both genders will occur to everybody. 
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A HARD CASE. 

BY THE EDITOR. 

" Who aboil decide when doctors disagree ?'* 

’Tin with their judgments as their watches, none 
Go f^st alike, biit each believes his own. — P ope. 

Tilifr Doctors differ, has become a common proverb ; and truly, con- 
sidering; the peculiar disadvantages under which they labour, their 
variances are less wonders than matteiB of course. If any man works 
in the dark, like a mole, it is the Physician. He has continually, as it 
were, to divine the colour of a pig in a poke — or a cat in the bag. He 
is Called in to a suspected trunk without the policeman's privilege of a 
search. He is expected to pass judgment on a physical tragedy going 
on in the house of life, without the critic's free admission to the per- 
formance, He is tasked to set to rights a disordered economy, without, 
as the Scotch say, going “ Acw," and must guess at riddles hard as 
Samson's as to an animal with a honeycombed inside. In fact, every 
malady is an Enigma, and when the doctor gives you over, he “ gives it 
up.V 

A few weeks ago one of these puzzles, and a very intricate one, was 
proposed to the faculty at a metropolitan hospital. The disorder was 
desperate : the patient writhed and groaned in agony — but his lights as 
usual threw none on the subject. In the meantime the case made a 
noise, and medical men of all degrees and descriptions, magnetizers, 
honiioiopathists, hydropathists, mad doctors, sane dociors, quack doc- 
tors, and even horse doctors, flocked to the ward, inspected the symp- 
toms, and then debated and disputed on the nature of the disease. It 
was in.the brain, the heart, the liver, the nerves, the muscles, the skin, 
the blood, the kidneys, the “ globes of the lungs," “ the momentum," 
‘‘the pancras," “the capilaire vessels," and the “gutty sereny." 
Then for its nature ; it was chronic, and acute, and intermittent, and 
non-contagious, and “ ketching,*' and “ inflammable," and “ here- 
dittary," and “ eclectic," and Lord knows what besides. However, 
the discussion ended in a complete wrangle, and every doctor being 
mounted on his own theory, never was there such a scene since the Grand 
Combat of Hobby-Horses at the end of Mr. Bayes's Rehearsal ! 

“ 7/’^ in his STOMACH!'* finally shouted the House-Surgeon, — 
after the departing disputants, — “ if a in his stomach 

The poor patient, who in the interval had been listening between his 
groans, no sooner heard this decision than his head seemed twitched by 
a spasm, that also produced a violent wink of the left eye. At the same 
time he beckoned to the surgeon. 

“ You're all right, doctor — as right as a trivet.*! 

“ I know I am,** said the surgeon, — “ it’s in your stomach.** 

“ It i> in' my stomach, sure enough." 

“ Yes — ^flying gout*' — 

“ Flying what !’* exclaimed the patient. “ No, no sich luck. Doc- 
tor,’* and he made a sign for the surgeon to put his car near his lips, 
“ it's six /fogs and a BuU^ and I’ve swaller'd 'em." 
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BAJAZET GAGj THE MANAGER IN SEARCH OF A “STAR." 

BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

** Some bright, particular star !” — S hakspeare* 

Chap. X. 

Duckweed,” said Gag, “ as it isn’t ten vet, suppose we make a 
night of it.” 

Duckweed smelling a supper, and with appetite doubtless sharpened 
by the eloquence of the “ Phosphorics,” replied with more than usual 
alacrity, With all my heart, sir. What tavern shall we patro- 
nize ?” 

“ I have heard a great deal of * the Shoulder of Mutton and Cat V ” 
said Gag. 

‘‘ Why that's one of the public-houses where they desecrate the 
drama,” answered Duckweed, with a sudden animation, ‘‘one of those 
low hostel ries where plays, operas, and farces are put off with six- 
penn’orths of gin-and-water.” 

“ Exactly,” said Gag. “ Well have six-penn'orth of whatever may 
be offered. Who knows ? Something may turn up there. We 
find some ‘ gem of purest ray serene.’ The house, I’m told, is 
famous for purZ.” 

“ I never drink it,” said Duckweed, re^^olved in his disappointment 
of more costly enteitainment to be insensible to the small joke of his 
manager. “ At all events we shall be late, sir.” 

uite time enough to have a taste of their quality,” said Gag; 
and, calling a cab, the manager and his man were speedily deposited*at 
the door of the public-house, where each paid his sixpence and received 
a ticket which enabled the bearer to receive a glass of gin-and^water, 
either hot or cold, together with tragedy, comedy, singing, dancing on 
the tight rope, and gymnastic exercise by the “ Youths of Mesopo- 
tamia.” 

“ Really, sir, a magnificent place,” said Duckweed, struck with the 
size and splendour of the house. “ And quite full too 1 Who can 
wonder that the real drama should decline, when — ” 

“ Give your orders, gentlemen,” said the waiter in a low voice, 
with a significant glance at Duckweed. 

“ When there are such inducements for vulgar tippling, and — ” 

“ Give your orders,” repeated the waiter. 

“ Hot, with sugar,” said Duckweed — “ and all the proper enjoy- 
ments of the senses. Here you, may have Romeo and Juliet — ” 

“ With two kidneys,” was the order of one of the audience to Ihe 
attending garpon, 

“Ha! ha!” cried Gag, winking at Duckweed, “I have seen 
Romeos and Juliets that might have been all the better .vallowed with 
such recommendations.” 

“ But, sir,” said Duckweed, earnest in bis cfefence of the dignity of 
the drama, “ when we see our glorious profesion made secondary, I 
may say, to the interests of the vintner and the cookshop-keeper — ” 

“ Humph ! I don’t know,” mused Gag. “ I'm not certain, if the 
business don’t improve, whether I shan't attack these fellows on their 
own ground. 1 think 1 shall make a dash at alamode beef!” 

Feb . — VOL. Lxiv. no. ccliv. ^ 
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“ Alainode beef! What, in the theatre V’ excluimed Durkweed, 
Why not ? You see how the drama goes down when mixed with 
eat/ng and drinking,— and I’m not sure, that if we were to give ulammle 
beef suppers to boxes and pit between the pieces — the haU~pnce being 
confined to Welsh-rabbits — I'm not sure whether the experiment 
wouldn’t considerably advance the true interests of the stage.*' 

“ At all events/* observed the manager's man, “ you would knock 
down ail such vulgar opposition as that before us. You would, of 
course, abolish the free list ?*' added Duckweed. 

** Exedpt in the case of successful dramatists/* answered the 
manager. “ I hope I have still a proper sense of the majesty of dra- 
matic literature.’* 

If you don’t keep quiet there, mister, I'll have you bundled out,” 
exclaimed an authoritative individual, projecting his head and shoul- 
ders from a side-box, and addressing himself to two^of the audience, 
whose extreme vivacity bore testimony to the power of the landlord’s 
alcohol. 

“ Who’s that — who's that ?'* asked Gag. 

“I thought everybody knew him,” said one of the audience; “ that’s 
Mr. Quarts, the landlord : he always sits in that box, with one eve 
upon the actors and the other upon the waiters.” 

The curtain rose for the last new piece — a drama, it may be said, in- 
digenous to the soil. It was called, ** Anna Maria; or, the 
censed Victualler^ s Daughter^** and was written, as the play-bill as- 
sured the reader, for the peculiar powers of a certain actress, no doubt 
one of the half-hundred ** acknowledged heroines of domestic tra- 
gedy* with which the suburbs at the present happy moment abound. 
Tb® plot was simple, but admirably adapted to calf forth the charac- 
teristic energy of the lady artist. Anna Maria is in love with a London 
Uaveller, who, on his way to the Black Bull, the hostelry where, as 
Anna Mjiria informs us, she first saw the light, — is attacked by ban- 
ditti, and robbed of all the cash he had been collecting in his journey 
for the London house. The traveller rushes into the bar, pale- and 
distracted; he has lost the money ; and knows not, as he eloquently 
complains, what suspicions may be cast upor^his probitv. Anna Muria 
soothes him— -makes him sundry glasses of punch, which in a paroxvsm 
of passion he swallows-— and finally sings ^ifd dances him to sleep. "lie 
is then carried to bed by the ostler and waiter ; and in the next scene 
we behold Anna Maria dressed in her lover s clothes, and armed with 
her father s blunderbuss, taken from the chimney-piece, resolved to 
seize the robber, or “ perish in the attempt !” She of course succeeds, 
and we see her dragging the captain of jihe banditti, whom she has inor- 
UJIy wounded, into the Black Bull’s back parlour. Here, candles 
being brought, the robber turns out to be Anna Maria’s own father; 
and the Licensed *Victuailer’s Daughter, as in filial duty bound: dies 
very road. 

“ Upon my soul there’s some strong stuff about it,” said Duckweed, 
asthecu|rUiA fell, and|the audience loudly applauded. “ The idea 
isn’t bad. * 

** We must find out the author,” said Gag, to Duckweed’s passing 
annoyance; for the manager’s man trembled at the thought of a 
rival. 

He, however, v^ed bis fears, and with affected liberality observed, 
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** It would be a groat charity to take so promising a youog man from 
such a place. Isn’t it melaucboly, sir, to see so many people drinking 
spirits und wstor in & theatre — isn*t it the rain of the drama, 

Why it may suit our purpose to preach so,” replied Gag, with 
rare candour ; but between ourselves, Duckweed, ^tis nothing of the 
sort. The real question is not how much more people drink in a place 
like this — but how much less, yvere there no such house of mixed en* 
iertainment. How many of these would be sotting in parlours, who 
are now getting a taste for more rational amusement ? Many of these 
would never have gone to a theatre, and thus we see the theatre has 
been brought to them. Again, see how decorously all things are ma- 
naged. Is there more hubbub than in my pit? The piece we have 
seen is quite as rational, and .certainly quite as moral, as many a drama 
stamped with the authority of the Lord Chamberlain for two guineas. 
And then the dresses and appointments — the splendour of the building 
— is not everything in good taste, everything calculated to insensibly 
refine the mind of the mass ; and more, are not places like these hap- 
f)ily antagonistic — yes, Mr. Duckweed, antagonistic is the word — to 
that cold, destructive, uncharitable spirit of sectarianism that, warring 
wall even the most innocent graces of life, would strip humanity of its 
harmless fiiils and ruffles, and clothe it in a shirt of hedgehog ? Sir, I 
never an Italian image merchant, with his Graces and Venusesand 
Apoilos, at 8ix()encc a-head, that 1 do not spiritually touch my hat to 
him. It is he who has earned reflneinent into Uie poor man's house — 
it Ls he who has accustomed the eyes of the multitude to the harmonious 
forms of 1)> auty. Where, sir, — where are your green plaster parrots 
and spirted cats, that some years since decorated the shelves of the 
mechanic and the small tradesman ? — the idols of vile taste are gone, 
siiivered to pieces, and the Italian boys — who have vended immortal 
loveliness for pence — have shattered the abominations. Now sir, this 
splendirl theatre,” and Gai: looked around him, “ built expressly for 
the million, tends to make the million dramatic. The pieces played are 
mostly licensed by the Chamberlain, the actors are m many instances 
C(jVKilly good with iiiy own, for a peep at whom I charge more than 
duul)le ; and as for the enormity of taking a glass of grog and a drama 
at tlic same time, why the diflercnce between Mr. Quarts and myself is 
this — Mr. Quarts serves his customers in the pit and boxes — I serve 
mine in the saloon. \Vc both sell wine and spirits to the audience, 
only with me the audience have more trouble in getting *cra.” 

“ Well, you do surprise me !” said Duckweed. “ I never thought to 
boar you talk in this manner. 1 thought you at least would shut every 
one of these places up.” 

“ As a manager I would,” answered Gag; “ in the same way that 
bad 1 been a manufacturer of plaster parrots and spotted cats 1 would 
liave packed off all the Italian boys; but 1 am spewing now, Mr. 
Duckweed, as a man,” and Gag dilated himself, as a pbilanthropUt ; 

1 am now, sir, speaking my true sentiments; but that is not a luxury 
every day to be enjoyed ! Were 1 a statesman, sir, I would ofler pre- 
miums for the intr^ttction and invenlioa of liarmless popular amuse- 
ments. I am, perhaps, about to surprise you, Mr. Duckweed j but do 
you know, that 1 conceive London — glorious London — to be a very dull 
and melancholy place ?” 

y 2 
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“ You do I” exclaimed the manag:er’8 factotum. 

** Unless to a man who has a tolerable command of money. Now, 
sir, I would have a thousand innocent cheap escapes for the poor and 
laborious, who, as it is, are too often tempted to seek for enjoyment 
in a pewtef pot. And then, sir. we talk of the intemperance of the 
poor ; why, wnen we philosophically consider the crushing miseries that 
beset them — the keen suffering of penury, and the mockery of luxury 
and profusion with cwhich it is surrounded — my wonder is, not that 
there are so many who purchase temporary oblivion of their misery, but 
that there are so few.” 

Duckweed looked all possible astonishment at the manager. 

“ Well, sir, Tm sure, if you had only talked in|this way at the ‘ Phos- 
phorics— ’ ” 

“There, again,” said Gag, *Hhe ‘ Phosphorics’ are right in prin- 
ciple, perfectly right. But as a manager, with an interest in the mo- 
nopoly of brains dramatic, 1 oppose them ; and unfortunately for their 
cause — for it’s a fine cause, Duckweed — the ‘ Phosphorics’ gave the 
cue for a deal of fun.” 

“ Why, surely, sir, you don't believe in all their talk about the 
beauties of the unacted drama ?” 

I tell you my belief,” said the manager. “ I believe that at this 
moment there is more dramatic talent — that there area greater number 
of unheard, unacted dramatists, capable of giving a new impulse, an 
altogether new energy to the stage, — a greater number than have ex- 
isted since the days of Elizabeth.” 

“ You don't say so I” exclaimed Duckweed. 

‘‘But what’s, their hope — where is the room for them — how many, 
with the monopoly against them, can be heard ? If, sir, there had been 
a convocation of sages to consider the best means of paralyzing the 
dramatic spirit of England, — so reverend a body could not have hit 
upon a better expedient than that at present opposed to the play-writer. 
You are a father of several boys, 1 believe, Mr. Duckweed?” 

“ lam sir, and of girls also,” answered Duckweed. 

“ Do any of them display a genius for dramatic composition ?” asked 
Gag. 

“ I’m afraid not, sir. Peter is rather given to mechanics. Ills model 
of a new mouse-trap — ” 

“ Duckweed, encourage the faculty; a new mouse-trap may make 
the boy's fortune. Afraid they’re not dramatic! Fall upon your 
knees once a-day for the especial purpose of returning thanks for an 
exemption from the calamity.” 

“ I don’t know,” said Duckweed, twitching his shirt collar, “ I don’t 
think for myself I have much to complain of — 1 have done very well in 
the art.” 

“ Yes, you have g;rown fat enough ; but then, my dear Duckweed, 
you have fed yourself with a pair of scissors ; bow would you have 
fared had you hved upon a pen ? No, sir ; you might have written 
twenty plays, and in your old gray-headed age, have walked the streets 
with a board. It is extraordinary that we have a dramatist among us,” 
said Gag. 

“ Why, sir, to speak the truth, the soil of the drama is not culti- 
vated by those who ought-—” 
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** Cultivated — cultivate the soil ? Why the law has laid down flag- 
stones over it, and the plays that do spring up, grow despite of the law, 
as grass will struggle through the interstices of a pavement. If your 
boys are dramatic, flog ’em into button-makers ; anything — 

1 think Clarissa will make a magnificent singer,” saia Duckweed* 
in some degree turning the conversation. 

“ Nobody will believe it, unless you could manage to get her born 
again in Palermo or Naples. Yes, perhaps Vieifha might do some- 
thing for her — but an Englisli singer ! Don’t the best judges declare 
that the thing doesn’t belong to us ; that there is, in fact, something 
in the British larynx, as may be seen in many specimens in LincolnV 
inn-ficlds,* that will never make h worth fifty pounds a night?” 

Duckweed was about to combat this very untenable opinion, when 
his attention was aroused by the plaudits of the audience, who greeted 
with unusual fervour the appearance of a lady, denominated by one of 
the spectators “ an established favourite on the tight-rope.” In an in- 
stant the girl vaulted from the stage, and commenced the mysteries of 
her art. Gag and Duckweed were about to quit the theatre, when the 
manager paused in sudden admiration of the gracefulness and rapidity 
of dancer’s movements, watching her for several minutes. 

“ Oh lord ! oh loid I” cried an elderly man, rushing past Gag, “ the 
fit’s on her again.” 

“ Tlierc is something very strange in her appearance,” said the ma- 
nager. 

“ But what a wonderful dancer!” said Duckweed. 

Tile house rang witli applause at the extraordinary feats of the girl, 
whose eyes shone with peculiar lustre, and whose compressed lips and 
livid face indicated that she was animated by some stronger feeling than 
a desire of public approbation. The rope quivered beneath her feet, 
arul from every descent she sprang higher and higher, the clamorous 
imiltitiide shouting their amazement. 

“ It’s ])lain,” said the manager in a whisper to Duckweed, “the 
girl’s . I lunatic. There’s madness in her eyes, and — look there ! look 
there ’ — she’ll be off! — no, she’s balanced again — look at her ! look at 
her !” and still the girl performed some new, some daring wonder, and 
again and again the audience clapped and shouted their rewarding ad- 
miration. “ Ha ! she’s ofl',’* cried the manager, as the dancer, utterly 
worn out, and exhausted by licr exertion, staggered and fell from the rope 
into the arms of two men, who, evidently prepared for the mischance, 
rushed from the side to catch her. 

“ Is she hurt ? is she hurt?” cried at least fifty of the audience, 
who were however speedily satisfied as to the safety of the dancer. 

“Something might be done with that girl,” said Gag; “there’s 
been nothing like that at our end of London,” 

“ Ha, sir !” said a man, overhearing the manageV, “she is a wonder- 
ful gill, and was so full of spirits before her accident.” 

“Wliat accident?” asked Gag. “You’ll oblige me by telling me 
all about her. You know her, it seems.” 

“ Lord bless you, sir, I travelled years ago with her father’s troop ; 
that was her father, sir, that stood by you, and tliat run away to her 
when he saw her going ofT— *lhat is, getting ill again.” 

“ Getting ill? What do you mean ?” said the manager. 

“ Why you sec, sir, sometimes the poor girl — it isn’t generally 
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known — but sometimes she isn't right in her mind. You see, about 
five years ago she fell in love with a young soldier-officer; and, foolish 
girl ! thought of course he was going to marry her. Well, somehow or 
the other h^ didn’t ; and though I won’t swear matters went so far as 
folks say — this is certain ; three years ago the gentleman married some- 
body else. Well, the poor girl took to her bed, and when she came 
abroad again — and that wasn’t for some months — she was only the 
ghost of herself. ^*ve known her from a child ; and when 1 saw her 
after her sickness, I could have cried like a baby. She used to be as 
gay and as frolicsome, and for all she was not brought up as strict as a 
parlour boarder, she was as modest and as prudent a creature as could 
be. Well, sir, when she got about again, her face was as blank as a sheet 
of paper, and she never smiled, and never of her own accord spoke to 
anybody. Ha ! thought I, w'hen I saw her, here’s the finest rope- 
dancer spoilt that ever tripped upon hemp ! Nobody ever thought that 
she’d dance again ; but troubles came upon the old man — in a month 
he lost ten of his best horses, and so before the girl got strong*enoiiLch 
she would go upon the rope. I shall never forget the first niglrt. We 
all thought that some spirit had bewitched her. Bless you, though at 
first she could hardly stir a foot, yet on a sudden she did such things 
that we didn’t know where we were. I’ve seen a good deal of rope- 
dancing in my life, but nothing like that; for whut you’ve looked on 
to-night isn’t to be compared to it. Well, she ke|)t on dancing, and 
doing wonder after wonder, and the people clapping and bellowing, 
and her old father calling to her, and begging her to have done, and all 
to no use ; when, at last, she dropped like a (lead bird from the rope; 
but as luck would have it, she was caught by some of our people, and 
after an hour or two she came to herself.” 

“ And what w'as the cause?” 

“ Why, sir, you wouldn’t think it — the poor thing was in a sort of fit. 
She goes off id the same manner every nowand then, but now ihc’v’tc 
always prepared for her. At last they’ve found out what it is that aiU 
her.”' 

“ That,'* said Gag, ‘‘ is what I am curious to learn. What may it be?” 

“ Why, sir, it’s all this love business. Sometimes, when she's on ihc 
rope, she takes it into her head that the soldier-fdliecr is ainoiii: the 
audience, and then she goes off as you’ve seen her to-night, di»in.r all 
she can, as she thinks, to astonish him, and show him that her spirit 
isn’t at all hurt by his leaving her ; though, poor soul, it’s plain to tliem 
who know her story, tliat her heart’s broken all the time. I la, sir ! folks 
when they shout and applaud, little think that broken hearts may 
dance the tight-rope ; but they do, sir — they do, for all that !” 

“ No doubt, no doubt,” answered Gag, somewhat softened by the 
story. 

It’s a droll life, ours, isn’t it, sir?” asked the man' of Duckweed, 
who affected a look of surprise. ** Oh, sir ! I recollect you \ery well 
many years ago at Prittlewell. But it is a droll life, isn't it? 1 le- 
member once leaving a child that was dying with the measles — it died, 
too, before I got home again — to play the monkey in ‘ Perouse.’ I 
never got so much applause in my life ; and why ? I never played so 
well — and why did I play so well f Why, to keep down my feelings.” 

“ I think with you, sir,” said' Duckweed, turning from the man to 
Gag, something might be done with the ropc-danccr. What if we 
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got Smallquill to publish her story in the Spitoon, and then have it dra- 
matised ; engaging her — the real victim — to dance in the piece ? I 
think 1 could make something of the narrative.” 

“ It’s worth recollecimg/’ answered the manager, ‘‘ but our great 
trump is Suuthcote: yes, the card to play is young Shilohf — Waiterjl” 
and Gag was smitten with a sudden access of liberality, ‘‘ bring this 
gentleman a glass of gin-and-water,” at the same time the manager 
dcpositedj the sufficing coin in the hand of the* servant, and with a 
lofty nod towards the object of his benevolence, followed by his man 
of business, moved to the door. 

“ Well, sir,” asked Duckweed, when he found himself and his ma- 
nager in the street, “ and how have you been amused ?” 

“ So well, Duckweed,” answered the ingenuous Gag, “ that when I 
reflect on the Shoulder of Mutton and Cat prices and my own, 1 shall 
blush to look in the faces of my money-takers. Eh — what have we 
Ijcre ?” and Gag paused before a van, whose interior, according to the 
clo{|ii(*nt announcement of a loud-voiced individual on the steps, was 
eniiclied with all the unheard-of w'ondcrsof the world. 

'Phis proclanialiori was fully corroborated by a vast oil-painting ex- 
hibited oil the outside ot the \ chicle, containing true portraits of the 
e>\ao. Jiiiai y originals within. There was a giant, fourteen feet high, 
that particularly took the fancy of the manager. 

“ 1 must see him,” said Gag; “ I have an icUa — soiru thing very 
jx cLiliai for a giant in a pantomime to back up Shiloh. Come along, 
Dm kweed.” 

And iiistSintiy Gag mounted the steps, followed by his man, who 
piaid the iiece''^ary twojnmce, and in a ince they were in llu- presence 
ol’ the Coriii>h Colo.''Sus, two Albinoes, a Spotted Boy, and a real 
Chinese — “ sent home in cliams from Canton by Go\einor Eilioil, and 
j)uu:hased atan immense outlay by tlu‘ piescnt priq)iietor.” 

(>ag and Duckweid weie sileuilv couteiupLuin.^ the inarvcU before 
them, wIru the proprietor of the van returned fiom the steps mto the 
body of the \ chicle, aiul smiling upon Duckweed, proflered to him the 
i \ jicmied Iwopeiice.” 

“1 beg Noiir jjardoii, sii : I didn’t recollect \ou at first, but youVo 
quite frui, \ouaiid yom fiiend ; 1 ne\ei think, sii, of cliaiginga brotiiCT 
of the piotVssion.” 

And with lhi> libcial sentiment, the propneloi fiuced the two penny 
pieces into the liand of Duc^weid, and rosumed his place on the steps, 
iheic to exhoit the enlightened British public to bless the r c\ts wills a 
siglit of woiideis hitherto unknown, iinsmn. 

“ Now’s the time,” said Gag in u whisper, “ now, while ll c fellow’s 
talking; ofl'er the giant fi»e pounds a-week for a month, and a bed 
under the stage.” 

“ Jleally, you arc a magnificent specimen — a \cry niagi^ iici ut spe- 
cimen,” said Duckweed, opening the negotiation with the Colossus. 

“ 'i’hfc tallest, the tilroiigesl, and the liandsomesl man on the earth,” 
said tlie modest giant. 

“ No doubt ; but what a pity that all such noble advantages should 
be bulled in the obscurity of a vau. \ou require a larger stage,” said 
Duckweed, 

“ Why, 1 am devilish ciampcd here sometimes; but 1 can’t com- 
plain — I’ve been shown in smaller phH;es : and so as 1 get plenty to eat 
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and to drink, and my nice refreshing walk in Copenhagen Fields at 
midnight ; what more should a man wish for? God help me ! 1 might 
have been one of them Albinoes, or that there Spotted Boy ; or worse 
than all, that heathen Lascar that’s doing duty for a Chinese — and sec, 
on the contVary, what I am,” and the giant showed the muscular va- 
nities of his leg and arm. 

“ Now, listen to me,” said Duckweed, “ for we haven’t much lime to 
lose, and your maA:er may overhear us. 1 suppose you’re under an 
engagement to him.” 

“ Yes, for six more months,” answered the giant. 

“ Well then, 1 have a most liberal offer to make to you. Never 
mind the engagement — break it — a giant like you can break anything 
— and I offer you five pounds a week, with unlimited length and 
breadth of bed, and — ” 

“Stop,” cried the giant; “I believe Mr. Noah, the gentleman as 
is now' calling on the steps, returned you your twopence.”. 

“ I can’t deny it — he did,” answered Duckweed. 

“ And yet for all that, you’d come and basely inveigle away the 
crack article of the van. Here, Mr. Noah,” roared the giant. “ Stand 
aside !” 

Bajazet Gag, fearing from the “ fine frenzy” of the giant’s eye that 
he meditated some sudden act of violence, miide his escape into the 
street. 

It was well he did so; for in a second. Duckweed was flung in a 
very ball from the van, and descended upon an apple-woman’s harrow. 
Never did the giant at once more triumphantly illustrate the strength of 
his arms and the integrity of his principles. 

The apple-woman screamed as Duckweed, descending, demolished 
her paper-lantern, and scattered her pippins in the road. 

“Are you hurt — are you hurt?” cried Gag to his man of busi- 
ness. 

“ The savage ! My back’s broken ! Hadn’t we better call tlie police 
said Duckweed. 

“ I’ll call something much better,” answered the manager. 

He called a cab. 


CilAF. XI. 

“Well, none the worse for the giant, eh?” asked the manager of 
his man when he presented himself at the theatre tiie following 
morning. 

“ Fortunately not, sir — very fortunately for the ogre, too. 1 might 
have been killed,” said Duckweed. 

“ You might,” answered Gag, with great serenity. “ Then what a 
holiday for London, to have seen a giant hanged ! I>et me see, 1 
think the giant said he took his midnight walk — I presume just to 
stretch his legs — in Copenhagen Fields. 1 suppose >ou’d liave no ob- 
jection to meeLhim there ?” 

“ Meet him ! A giant at midnight — and such a giant ! You can’t 
mean it 1” exclaimed Duckweed. ** Besides, where would be the ad- 
vantage? Has he not already refused your terms — refused them in the 
most{violent and dastardly manner?” 

** That's very true,” said the manager ; but then the offer came 
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suddenly upon him ; you were within ear-shot of the van-proprietor ; 
the giant had no time to ponder upon profits, and thus flung you 
among the apples from the generous impulse of the moment. But 
when he has duly considered what he may get by breaking^ his engage- 
ment, his better reason may assert itself, and without any hesitation he 
may come over to us. Therefore, I would have you meet this giant in 
his midnight stroll’' — Duckweed turned white as a whited wall at 
the horrid suggestion — “ and in the silence of night*tempt him with the 
five pounds a-week, and— yes, 1*11 advance a little more; I’ll go as far 
as a ticket-night. Depend upon it, he’ll take the offer. Many a man 
upon second thoughts has been sorry for the hastiness of his virtue, 
and cursed his own magnanimity. Therefore, to-night in Copenhagen 
Fields—” 

At this moment. Bob entered and announced ** Mr. Noah.” 

“ Noah ! Isn’t that the fellow’s name who owns the show ?” 

Duckweed nodded. 

“ Let him come in. Bob ; and now,” said Gag, rubbing his hands, 
“ ril get the giant at my own terms,” 

Mr. Noah was speedily in presence of the manager, who gave his 
visit<‘r a hearty welcome; whilst Duckweed, revenging the wickedness 
of itie giant upon the giant’s master, bowed with stately coldness — a 
dignity altogether thrown away upon the van-proprietor. 

“ 1 believe, sir,” said Noah, plunging at once into business, “ 1 be- 
lieve you’ve taken a fancy to my giant ? Oh, I knew you very well, 
last nighr, JMr. fiag; but as you didn't want to be known, why it was 
only inann*“>* to be very ignorant.’* 

“ iMr. Noah,” icplied Gag, “ you have the instinctive courtesy of a 
gentleman.” 

“ Orson — we call the giant Orson — tells me, you would like to 
liave him,” said Noah. 

“ Why, really, we are rallier full just now,” slowly remarked the 
manager; and then after all, giants are a drug — quite a drug,” 

“ Wh\, sir, it must be confessed, the public’s never satisfied: people 
want tlnur giants taller and taller : give *cm nine fool of a man to-day 
and ilu y’ll want twelve to-morrow. There’s no meeting the demand 
for novelty,” saul the showman. 

“ What ! even you feel tlie tyrannic, capricious spirit of public 
taste,” said Gag. 

“ Dreadful, sir,” replied Noah. “ It’s no small brain-work in these 
days to keep a van aoing, 1 can tel! you. When 1 was a boy, a New 
Cireenlander, or an NolleiUot Wemis would liave lasted a good twelve- 
iiioiitii ; but now, they won’t keep longer than inackorol. After show- 
ing 'em once round London, even the girls and boys, such is the 
march of intellect — turns up their noses at ’em, and asks jj( we haven’t 
got anything fresh.” 

“ It’s quite true,” said the manager, “the public make it no light 
work to us ; they wear us out.” 

My father, Mr. Gag, was born in a van — kept a show till eighty, 
and then died without a wrinkle ; because he’d nothing to think of, 
but to stand upon the steps and lake the pennies. He had the same 
Giant, the-same Fat Boy, the same Pig-fac^ Lady* for five-and-thirty 
years — indeed, 1 may say, he lived as easily, and thought no more of 
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the worid than any iord« And now, sir, look at me, why Tm badger- 
gray at foity, and all with thinking how to supply the van.*’ 

And pray, Mr. Noah, in your way, what do you hnd hits tlie town 
the hardest^?*’ 

Why, sir, it*s difficult to say ; but I think, just now, the run is upon 
the Chinese, li* we could get a Governor Lin — I’ve been down to the 
£ast-India Docks day after day, but can find nothing that will answer 
for him, or — ” ^ 

“ Why, I thought you had a real Chinese — surely 1 saw him — sent 
home by Governor Elliott 

“ Ha ! sir, we was obliged to get up something for a shift — but 1 
only shows him by candle-light, 1 am so ashamed of him. It’s a good 
deal with us, sir, as with you — we mustn’t trust for our supplies (o the 
home-market — we must go abroad for novelty. Once a-year, at least. 
I'm obliged to go to Paris, though the newspapers don’t treat me with 
the same civility they do you — for they never say nothing almut it. 
I think I saw you last summer, sir, at one of the Barriers — 1 forget 
what they call it — there where a jackass fights half-a-dozen dogs every 
Sunday — 1 think 1 saw you there, when — ” 

‘‘Quite impossible, Mr. Noah !*' said Gag, with dignity. “And 
now, if you please, we'll return to the giant." 

“ With pleasure, sir. Well, you see, sir, I’m afraid we've entered 
into an engagement w ith another manager—" 

“ Of what theatre asked Gag. 

“ A theatre not of your side of the Thames, sir," answered Noah. 

“Then you are only bound to keep anvsuch engagemeiit — slop, was 
the giant to act in any piece of dialogue — 1 mean any speaking 
piece ?’* inquired the manager. 

“ Oh, yes ! quite a regular piece," replied the showman. 

“ Then tli^ law in its bounty enables you to break any such engage- 
ment whenever you may think proper.’' 

“ Break it, sir ! But then won’t the manager go to law with me — 
won’t he bring his action ?'’ 

“ Let him," said Bajazet Gag. “All you have to do, is to ]>lea(l 
that the theatre was not licensed by the Lord (Chamberlain — that you 
had unconsciously covenanted with the plaiiilitf' to tx)inmit an unlaw- 
ful act, and such is the benign wisdom that regulates the playhonsi s of 
this enlightened metropolis, the plaintilT cannot recover a shilling of 
you — no, sir, not a shilling," 

“ Then, so far as our engagement goes over the water, it is in law 
worth nothing ?" said Noah. 

“ Of exactly that value," replied the manager. “ And so what of 
the giant ?" 

“ Well, we'll take five pounds a week, and — " 

“ Five pounds a week for a giant ! My dear sir, Goliah himself, 
unless we could get the patronage of Exeter Hall, wouldn't worth 
the money. Five pounds a week !" and Gag essaye d a loud laugh. 

“ Mr. Duckweea, 1 thought you offered Orson five pounds— at least 
so be told me.’’ 

“ Orson must have been drunk," replied Duckweed, wiili a ferocious 
look at the aame of his assailant. 

“ I tell you wliat we'll do/’ said Gag, “ we’ll give you two pounds a 
week, and—" 
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I wish you good morning, sir," cried the showman, and without 
another word, to the astonishment of the manager, and of course to 
the increased surprise of the manager’s man, Mr. Noah rose to his feet, 
and fixing his hat upon his head with an emphatic slap, stalked from 
the room. 

Gag looked at Duckweed, and then as was sometimes his wont, 
relieved his indignation with a roaring laugh. 

Never mind : his boiling dignity will subside into a simmer, and 
we shall have him in a day or two here again." 

** I hope so, sir," said Duckweed, and he really spoke his hopes : for 
when once the giant l)ecame an inmate of the house, the manager’s 
man — such was his thought — coujd in twenty little ways revenge the 
insult of the previous night. 

“ And now, Duckweed,” said Gag, “ let us start for HoundsditcU. 
We must bring out this Shiloh, or — " 

“ By the by, sir the showman interrupted us, but have you seen 
this?” and Duckweed exhibited the first number of a new historical 
novel called Thf! Chelsea Bun-house ! 

“ Ha ! this will be finished, about ripe for your cold iron and wafers, 
next season,” cried Gag. 

*■ Next season, sir! Then every house will have it. Nothing like 
anticipating ’em all,” said Duckweed. “ 1 found it at home last night 
— haven’t slept a wink — and, in a word, sir, you can, if you like, play 
7'ht Chelsea Bun- house next Monday." 

“ Jnipossi|ile crii^d Gag. “ Isn’t that all that’s published of it 

“ What tliat, sir ? One number’s quite enough for a hint. I see 
how the plot will end, or if not, it’s no matter, I can end ii as I ciioose, 
and tlien when the book’s fiirsbcd, whv the public may judge between 
tlie no\eIist and the dramatist, and declare who is most right.” 

“ f ilon’l know — The Chelsea Bun-house — it’s a good title," mused 
the manager. 

“ Fine historical associations about it," said Duckweed. I can 
bring in all ibe Georges, from the first to the fourth — and what’s more, 
1 see now how 1 can capitally dovetail in the giant.” 

Well, it’s woith kieping in mind — we shall see," remarked the 
manatrer; “ m the mean time, 1 am now resolved to go and unearth 
tins Southcolc. The house last n ght was not good," said Gag. 

“ Ila ! my dear, sir, but you must lake this into your considoralion 
— yon know you didn’t play yourself," urged Duckweed in the most 
delicate spirit of compliment. 

Again Bob upjvared and announccil a visiter. 

“ Duckwtcd," said the manager, “ see who it is, and despatch liim ; 
I can’t see anybody to-day. 

Duckvvu'd quitted the room and speedily returned. ^ 

“ It was nobody — nobody at all," he said ; “ merely, ^ country- 
actor." 

“ A barn-door pullet, I suppose. Duckweed," said Gag ; and the 
manager's man shrugged his shoulders, and echoed “ barn-door. ’ 

The manager and bis man quitted the theatre, du-ecling their steps— 
it was tt fine day, and Gag s|H>ke with animation of the healthful ex- 
ercise of walking — towards Houiidsditcb. Tliere was silence for some 
minutes, and then Manager Gag, with unusual gravity, obsened iobb 
man, 
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1 am afraid, Mr. Duckweed, you hold our art in very cheap esti- 
mation V* 

Duckweed put on an astonished look. 

‘‘ Nay,,sir, it is very evident by the light, I will add, irreverent way in 
which you speak of your humbler, 1 should say, of your less successful 
brethren/' 

It was clear to Duckweed, that his manager had fallen into one of 
his philosophical moods, and there was no remedy for it, but to let him 
talk himself out. 

In very truth, Mr. Bajazet Gag was a strange, mystifying character. 
He was capable of any professional brutality — as this unstudied, 
shambling narrative has sufficiently proved — and, in striking contrast 
to this, he would at times overflow from the heart with milk and honey 
for “ everything that lived. At these times, he would have beguiled 
a stranger into a belief — nay, we are pretty sure that he believed it 
himself — that he was one unalloyed mass of benevolence. There is no- 
thing he would not do for human nature, save and except putting his 
hand in his pocket for it — or, the hand being in, taking it out with 
something in it. Now, it so happened, that in his pilgrimage to 
Houndsditch, he was full of these genial impulses, and therefore in- 
flicted a salutary lesson on his hard-judging man of business ; who, in 
his heart never gave the manager credit for the originality of liis specu- 
lations ; being assured, as in the hours of conjugal confidence he would 
avow to his w'ife, that “ that Gag was a d — d thief, and owed all Ins line 
sayings only to his fine memory. He’d talk of an encyclopedia, and 
with such a face too, that simple people should believe it all liis own.’* 
This may or may not be true ; we give no opinion of the matter. 

“ May 1 ask you, Mr. Duckweed,** said Gag, having mounted his 
high hobby-horse, got by Philosophy out of Benevolence, “ may I ask 
you to giv /3 me your genuine opinion of the social value of the courilry 
actor — mean of the humblest class, of that .sort which the legislature, 
until a recent act, loundly called rogues and vairabonds ^ Nay, sir. 
I’ll adopt the vulgar phrase : What do you think of a sti oiling 
player ?** 

“ Why, sir, when he gets his salary, and acts only four nights 
a week, and there’s plenty of fishing in the neighbourhood — and he 
isn’t on bad terms with his landlady — why then, sir — ** 

** I speak of the strolling player in the abstract,” said Gag. 

Well then, sir, 1 must say it — 1 had rather be in London ou my 
present salary.” 

“ The strolling actor,” said Gag, “ is of high social importance, and 
philosophically considered is intrusted with a noble mission. lie is tiie 
servant of the poet, and, like his master, has suflered from tlie ingrati- 
tude and ignorance of mankind. What is his purpose? Why, to 
array the shivering nakedness of human life with a garment of beauty. 
To administer to the higher aspirations of even the coarsest natures 
which at t^mes have Gmmortai longings,' and y arn to escape from 
* the weariness, the fever, and the fret* of working-day realities into the 
fairy world of poetic invention. It is his noble privilege to awaken the 
sympathies of the humblest of bis fellows, and, it may be, often to 
startle them with a consciousness of the mystery of mysteries which 
has slumbered within them. Look at the actor treading the threshing- 
floor of a village barn. Behold the village clowns, rapt by his * so 
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potent art/ carried for a time beyond the ‘ ignorant present" by the 
genius of the poet and the passion of the player. Who shall say that 
these men are not, without knowing it, refined, exalted, by the ‘cun- 
ning of the scene V That they do not, in the strange emotion stirring 
within them, vindicate the universal desire to fly, at times, freyn thp op- 
pression of realities to the solace and delight of ideal life ; to have 
their imaginations quickened, and their hearts made to throb with new 
interests ; to behold the sorrows of kings and queet^ — to rejoice with 
the good and forttinate, to mourn with the struggling brave, and to 
exult at the downfall of the oppressor ? These are moments that tune 
the coarsest nerves with a new music, and these moments are the gift of 
the strolling player. Who shall say, that the veriest churl, tlie merest 
clod of humanity, does not take away with him from the player's 
scene, thoughts that at times leaven his mere earthiness — recollections 
tliat came to him, aye at the plough-tail or in the sheep-fold, and make 
him recognise a something better, higher in his nature, as first revealed 
to him by the strolling player, the mere outcast, the despised of men ? 
Poor, happy, careless wretch ! he trudges on from thorpe lothorpe, and 
with ‘ bated breath and whisp'ring humbleness* begs of beef-trained ma- 
gistrates a gracious lea\e to make some bumpkins happy — to busy them 
for a »ime with a picture of the human affections; in fact, to bestow 
upon them more real, more humanizing good, llian many of the said 
justices ever even dreamt of in their long dreams of official usefulness. 
Why, if ilie purpose of the stage were duly acknowledged, were truly 
alloweil, the magistrate himself, followed by his constables, would with 
floral wreatj^ and crowns of laurel, meet the strolling players at the 
outskirts of every town and hamlet — yea, would lodge them in the best 
inn's best rooms, and banquet them as benefactors of the human fa- 
mily. They would be received with pipe and tabour, and treated 
befits the humble, much-cnduiing missionaries for the dififusion of 
Slnikspearianity ! The strolling player is the merry preacher of t]^g 
noblest, grandest lessons of human thought. He is the poet’s p Igiim^ 
and in the forlornest byways and abodes of men, calls forth new sym. 
patliies — sheds upon the cold dull trade of real life an hour of poetic 
glory, ‘ making a sunshine in a shady place,* He informs human 
clay with thoughts and throbbings that refine it, and for this he was for 
centuries ‘ a rogue and vagalwnd,’ and is even now a long, long day's 
march from the vantage-ground of respeclability. Poor strollin<^ 
player ! Your beaver is brown — brown as is a berry ; your elbows are 

breaking through your coat — no shirt to vulgar eves is visible vour 

nether garments are withered as hay, and packthread stitches are in 
yoiir slme-leather. Nevertheless, it may happen that in your rambling 
vocation you have done more for the real happiness of your fellow-mea 
than many a magistrate; and that, weighed tor w'orth in the golden 
scales of justice you would outweigh even an alderman in bit violet and 
miniver.** 

Gag ceased, and looked round in the face of Duckweed. 

Really,'^ said the manager's man, 1 bad no idea that you could 

have made out i * ‘ “ 

Duckweed, who 
it."* 


ny suen case ; you have talked an essay, sir, cnea 
immediately safd to himself, ** I wonder where he stole 


** Here We are in Houndsditch,'* said Gag. ** Now for Peter Soutfi' 
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cote’s. You haven’t thought of the title for the piece ?” asked the ma- 

na^er. ^ 

*• What do you think, sir, of * The Young Shiloh ; or, Joanna s Pro- 
mise V said Duckweed. 

Well, perhaps with a good heading to the bill, addressed to the 
Soiithcotians, that title would do. Let me see, your trial for the afiair 
of the dog will come off in a fortnight, and — ** 

Oh, sir ! Pm^perfectly at ease on that account — I have negotiated 
with Crampley, and he in the handsomest manner has assured me he will 
not appear.^ But now, sir, before we go to Southcote, have you deter- 
mined what salary you intend to offer him for his son or nephew, or 
whoever may bear his name V* 

“ Not yet,” answered Gag, I shall first see the sort of style he 
lives in, and square my offer according to his furniture." 

** Weil, sir, we’re getting close upon the number now — and there’s 
the house, sir — and — ^bless ray soul ! — the shop shut up, and — and — " 

‘‘ Mutes at the door !" adefed the manager in despairing tones. 
lt*s impossible that Southcote can be dead !" exclaimed Duck- 
weed, without adding any reason for such impossibility. 

“ We’ll inquire at this public-house," said Gag ; and followed by 
his man, he turned into a hostelry immediately opposite the long-sought 
pickle-shop. 

“ Yes, sir, Mr. Southcote’s dead, sir," said the landlord, replying to 
the anxious query of our manager; **dead, sir, 1 think a week to- 
day. Good sort of a man, sir, but we must all die.’* 

And has he left any family — any sons V* inquired Gag. 

No sons at all," answered the landlord. 

** Any nephews, bearing his name ?" asked Duckweed. 

** Hasn’t left chick nor child — had no relations wliatever. What 
will be done with his money, nobody yet knows. Can 1 bring you any- 
thing, sir ?’’. 

“ Yes, this news has quite knocked me down — a glass of brandy," 
said the manager. 

1 was never more shocked," said Duckweed, “ a glass for me." 

The landlord departed from the parlour to fulfil the order, and 
whilst in the bar assured his wife that the two gentlemen just come iii 
were no doubt bosom friends of poor old Southcote, for he had left 
them in a dreadful quandary. He then returned to his guests. 

“ Who could have been prepared for this ?" said Gag, sipping the 
brandy. 

“ And we expected so much from him!" cried Duckweed, emptying 
his glass. 

“ Well, gentlemen," said the landlord, “they say he’s made a will, 
and so you mayn’t be disappointed after ail." 

“ You are sure there is nobody of his name?" again inquired Duck- 
weed. 

“ I tell you, sir, certain — there’s no heir-at-law, so if you’re his 
friends you dem't know what you may get." 

Ar’n’t these things," said Gag, “ enough to disgust one with life ! 
There’s nothing — nothing certain." 

At this moment the hearse drove up to the door, and in two or three 
minutes the body of the late Peter Southcote was brought up from the 
house. 
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** There goes the best part of my season/’ said Gag, as the cofifin 
was conveyed to the hearse. 

“ What a blow to my piece !” exclaimed Duckweed. ** This is 
dreadful.” 

Why, gentlemen, if this has come sudden upon you, jt must be 
bad ; still,” said the philosophic landlord, “ death parts the best of 
friends, and — ” 

“ Who arc they getting into the monrning-coaches? Are none of 
’em named Southcote ?” The landlord shook his nead. “ That per- 
son, there — he would be about the age of young Shiloh,” said Gag 
aside to Duckweed, and would make up capitally — isn't he a South- 
cote 

“ That’s Mr. Wix, the tallowcbandler,” said the landlord. “ I tell 
you again and again, gentlemen, Mr. Southcote hasn't left nobody be- 
longing to him.” 

Bajazet Gag, accompanied by his sympathizing servant, quitted the 
public-house, and followed v»ith mournful eyes tft hearse and mourn- 
ing-coaches as tiiey crawled up lloundsditch. “ Who in this world,” 
cried the manager, “ would set his heart on anylbing. For days and 
nights have I dreamt of Shiloh, and — there's my star.” 

“ StiII, sir,” sai<l Duckweed, “ we mustn't despair. I can still be 
ready with ‘ The Chelsea Bun^housey and something yet may be done 
with the giiiiil.” 

The rnanaixer smiled a sickly smile, like one who would not be com- 
forted, and with melancholy face beckoning a cabman from a stand, 
(rag siiHered I ' nsclf to be assisted into the veliicle, and was speedily 
diix en to llieatre. 

When Gag had digested his disappointment some four or five days, 
he began to lend a more attentive ear to the counsel of Duckweed, and 
tlioiight that after all the giant might at least serve as a stop-gap. It 
was strange, however, that Mr. No*di had never called again with a 
lo\\< led (ieinand ; it was rather annoving to be beaten by a showman. 
Neveiibeh’ss, if he heldotf tor a week longer. Duckweed must seek him 
out, and at ins own terms settle the engagement. This was the resolu- 
tion of (big, but furiunalely for his diguity, he was, on the very day he 
made It, 8ave<l tlie degradation of an overture on his part, by being ac- 
costed by Mr. Noah himself, xxlu sat in the doorway of his van, which 
ho h.ul drawn up, as Gag considered “ m msoleni proximity to die 
theatre.” 

“ Walk up, sir — walk up,” said Noah to the manager, who had 
paused at the slops. Gag immediately ascended into the van. 

Hh ! why where's the giant ?” asked the manager, fearful of his 
cause of absence. 

** Not here just now/’ said the showman, as Gag thouji^ . in a pen- 
sive voice. 

** 1 hope, Mr. Noah, he does not intend to play on the other side of 
the whaler, because 1 consider our negotiation still open,” said the ma- 
nager. 

Oh, you do, sir ?" said Noah ; “ well, I am sure I take it as very 
kind of you.” 

WeUtihen, Mr. Noah — without any more altercatiODi I’Q gi?elbe 
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giant three pounds a week — three pounds and his bed under the stage/’ 
was Gag's offer. 

“ Three pounds !” cried the showman ; “ it’s very liltle. You know 
how tall he is — three pounds will never do." 

“ Well, ^ell, when I can see my way, I never haggle for a pound or 
two — say four pounds." 

The showman shook his head. 

“ Four pounds! Oh, sir ! see how tall he is." 

“ Nonsense, you^l take four pounds. Pooh, pooh ! Four pounds, 
I say." Again the showman shook his head. “ Well, you really are 
the hardest fellow to deal with ! — Come, at a word — I’ll give four 
pound ten." 

** Fve seen a good many giants," said the stolid Mr. Noah, but he 
is now the very tallest." 

“ Tliere, d — n it,” and a slight blush suffused the cheek of Gag that 
he was compelled to ^eld to the showman, “ there — there’s your own 
terms, the whole five ^unds." 

Mr. Noah whistled. 

Whv, you’ll take five pounds ? You’ll not be so unprincipled as to 
refuse—" 

“ Upon my honour, sir/’ said the showman, ‘‘I don’t think you’d 
find the giant answer your purpose." 

“That’s my business; besides, you didn’t think so a few days ago. 
W’hy shouldn’t the giant be as good now as (hen asked Gag. 

“Because, sir, you see, it so happens that just now the giant is — 
is — ** 

“ What?" cried the manager. 

“ Dead,’’ answered the showman. 

“ Dead !’’ exclaimed Gag. 

“ He died last night of the typhus fever ; he was sickening Air it 
when I cajne to offer him to you." 

“ And did he die here?" cried Gag, his lips turned blue with ap- 
prehension. 

“ He died in this very van, and was only taken out of it half- an -hour 
ago. It’s quite true," said the showman, “ Tm going to ha\c him put 
out of the canvas, and a boiiassus painted in." 

Gag made no further reply, but jumped down the steps, and hurried 
to his home. 

Chap, XII. 

This will necessarily be a very short chapter. Mr. Gag had a morbid 
horror of all fevers, and of typhus in particular. He took to his bed, 
and died on the fourth day ; displaying in his decease, ns Dr. La- 
vender declared, a striking proof of the influence of imagination ; for 
he died having, in reality, nothing the matter with him. Gag’s dying 
moments showed how his heart hung upon his profession, for his last 
words were, ** Duckweed, to-night no orders — suspend the free list !" 

When Gag’s will was read, it was found that he had left all his pro- 
perty to his wife, bequeathing only slight professional tokens of his re- 
gard to some of his player brethren. To Duckweed he bequeathed a 
practicable property snake used in pantomimes, and to each of his 
money-takers a copy^ of the best sixpenny edition of “ Tiix Forty 
Thievu." 
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FOREIGN SPORTING. 

BY NIMROD. 

Conceiving that the subject of Foreign Sporting could not be con- 
cluded in these pages without an account of the last grand spring race- 
meeting at Chantilly— -the Newmarket of France-?! left England for 
the purpose of attending it, and wrote a full account of all I consi- 
dered worthy the notice of the readers of the New Monthly Magazine- 
Unfortunately, the parcel was lost on its passage, and therefore the 
MS. could not be published at the time it was intended. Now what 
was to be done ? The re-writmg an article of this nature, when all 
lively impressions from the scenes witnessed have cooled down, and 
nothing wherewith to refresh my recollection left but a few straggling 
notes in my pocketbook (no rough copy havihg been made), is 
certain to end in a failure, when contrasted with the first attempt : 
still, as 1 have before said, the conclusion to the subjects of tliese 
papers requires the attempt to be made, and I will do the best 1 can 
to render it palatable to your numerous readers. 

It \.ill be recollected that for the two previous years to the one I am 
speaking of, the Duke ot Orleans was depri\ed of the pleasure anti- 
cipated from his attendance at the Chantilly spiing races; m the first, 
by an cmeutr in Paiis; in the second, by ‘Ins absence witli the army 
ill Africa. On the late occasion, then, his r(>yal highness was resolved 
to liave annelids made to himself and his triends, for whose enter- 
tainment no liad made great preparation, by one of the grandest 
displays that even royally itself lias made on occasions of public 
amusements, an estimate ut winch may be formed by the fact of the 
cost of the Week exceeding' the sum often thousand pounds! Neither 
were llie memlxMsof the Pans Jockey Club less zealous on the occa- 
sion. No le^s than fuiir large bouses in the town of Clianlilly were 
hired fui the accommudalion of themselves and their friends, and fifty 
))Ounds for the week was no uncommon demand for a house equal to 
tlie accommodaiion of a moderately-sized family. Even my usutd pay- 
ment of a napoleon per night fui my bed, was not deemed enough on 
this brilliant occasion, and everv tiling in the town was chalked up 
double. Even common stalls, in bad stables, were charged for at the 
rate of five shillings per ni;:ht ; and as for a box for a ^ace-ll 0 ^^e, a 
box at the Opera might have been liad at less cost. Well mijht 
the good |K‘ople of Cdianlillv and its environs cry out “ Hurrah for itie 
Duke cif Orleans and racinir ’’ for since the dealli of their beloved 
Duke de Bourbon, the first spoilsman in their land, they have not ^een 
such limes. 

1 have no recollection of the first subject treated of in V.e lost ar- 
ticle, but 1 wmII commence with one in explanation of an objection 
frequently alluded to by the reporters of the English newspafv^r press, 
touching what is called “ keeping the course*' in France. U is true 
thill, to an Englishman accustomed to the freedom of an English race- 
c*onrsc except when a rare is being rwM, it is by no means pleasing to 
have a baygnet pointed to his breast, although accompanied by ^ civil 
request not to enter within the ropes; but the did'erencc between Eng- 

I'eb. — VOL. LXIV. NO. CCLIV. o 
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land and France as nations, is here to be taken into consideration. In 
Eng:land, racing: is so generally popular a pastime, that all the specta- 
tors are aware of the proceedings of a race-course. They know that, 
previously to starting for the prize, each horse takes his “ up gallop,’' 
as it is terfiicdy by way of letting him feel his legs ; and we often see 
half a dozen or more doing this on various parts of a course. Now 
our people are on the look-out for these proceedings, and consequently 
take care of thentselves ; but were a French race-course only to be 
cleared dming a race, innumerable accidents would happen, from ig- 
norance of what was necessary to be done before the horses start. I 
must say I never saw any harshness had recourse to, unless in the case 
of some headstrong fellow attempting to force his way across the 
course ; but I have witnessed several laughable scenes from an opposite 
conduct to harshness, and was once myself the subject of one. 1 was 
standing in the middle of the St. Omer course, when a gendarme ap- 
proached me, and toid me to go out of it. It was in vain that 1 re- 
minded him it was an hour before the time appointed for tlie horses to 
start; and, moreover, that I was the judge of the horses in tlicir running. 
01 such an office, he had. Til answer for it, never heard in his life, and 
he insisted u|)on my moving off. 

“If I am to go,” said 1, “you shall carry me;” wlien the man 
laughed, and left me in the possession of my giound. 

There was one improvement to the Chaniilly race-coursc observable 
at this meeting, the necessity for which^l had very strongly insl^tcJ 
upon in former notices of the proceedings, and this was, the doing 
away w ith the roping of it all the way round, on thr out which liad 
been tlie cause of many accidents both there and on the Champ de 
Mar s course at Paris, from horses running out or bolting, which, ni a 
circular one, (as both these are), they aie certain to do on the out- 
side i. e. the^one opposite to the posts at which the turns arc made. 
I never sa'w an English race-course douhlc-roped, neither is it fail to- 
wards the jockeys that such should be the case. 

1 remember being present some years back at tl.e race-ordinai v din- 
ner at Hereford, when the late Duke of Noifolk was in high fou al- 
though drinking the worst port wine that evei passed my lips,^ and on 
his grace being a second or third time leminded Ijy his chaplain that 
his carriage w'as waiting to take him to tlie conr»e, he observed, “ W hat 
a pleasant meeting w’ould this be u'crc not for the racew.'* I, how- 
ever, suppose the title I have given to this |>aper, requires that 1 sli Mild 
say someihing of the Chantilly races, althongli the pcin^d ol tlnir 
taking place was in May last; but previously lo do ng s^j, 1 have a le- 
mark or two to offer on the present general doings of the French 
turf. 

In a former account from my pen of this meeting, I stated a fact, 
perhaps not generally credited by niy readers, viz., that on the Jockey 
Club Plate of that year (the French Derby), the rnmibers of the Ibuis 
Jockey Club alone bad upwards of 300,000 francs < 1 2,000/.) der»emiing 
in bets ! 

It appears, however, by a late trial at Paris (l/)rd Henry Seymour 

• On returniDg tbsoks for his health haviujf been drunk, the Duke facr tu uily 
remarked, *'lbat be attributed bis good bealib to bit drinkioR, ooce a year, such 
ozcelloDt port wine at Hereford ni>tM !" 
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versus M. Aumont), that upwards of 490,000 francs were betted by 
the same parties, on the same plate, at tlie las^meeting but one. These 
are no small sums to be at stake when an error in judgement in a 
jockey, or a mistake by a judge, might produce an unlooked-for re- 
sult ; and I shall not soon forget my feelings when, as judge, 1 saw 
in one of these great races three red jackets (the Duke's), and three 
yellow ones (ly^rd Henry's), in front of the ruck, and all close toge- 
ther. Nothing but a knowledge of the persons eff the jockeys is in 
this case to be depended upon, and even then both eyes must be open. 

Such of my readers as are sceptical as to the progress and eventual 
success of French racing, shall hear something that may alter their 
opinions — 1 allude to the amount of stakes, engagements, studs, 
Arc. 

On the first day of last Chantilly spring meeting, there were six 
races — no prize under 80/., and the highest, the New Betting-room 
Stakes — lOUO francs each, ten subscribers, won by Lord Henrv Sey- 
mour’s Poetess, by Royal Oak, out of Ada, very well ridden by Wil- 
liam Boyce. The rircurn.slai)ce of the Duke of Orleans’s Tragedie being 
in this race, and Poetess beating her hard held, made Lord Henrv’s 
stable first favouiite for the Derby, and both these fillies were in it. 

It '.ii also known that his mare was well, his Lordship’s stable having 
e scaped a p’^vailing distemper, from which few others were free. The 
\alue of anothei prize on this day was 2000 francs, which, aftei four 
most severe heats, was divided between the Duke of Orleans’s (‘A’-ges, 
by Pnani, out of K\ a ( the fourth heat being a dead one), and M. de 
Se\ Lin's Q»iine, by Lottery, an exceedinirly neat horse, but very defi- 
cient in temper. Something of a wrangle took place touching the 
bets on this race, which were divided in the proportion of the odds 
before starting, which wore twelve to eitrht on Gyires against Quine, 
winch decision was perfectly correct. This was throughout an ad- 
miiably-contci'tcvl race, and the riding of Charles Edwards, Moss, 
M. I'oyce, and llaitlv, was very highly praised. 

The ilay concluded with the first two-year-old stakes 1 had seen r.m 
for 111 l-'iance. irood-looking ones came to the post ; and the easy 
wmiici, Mr. Hothscliild’s Muse, by Royal Oak. out of Terpsichore, 
iKiiiifd by (’arlei.wlio SO hmg trained for Lord Henry Seymour when 
Tliomas Uobiiison rode for liis lordship, had every appearance t»r a flyer. 

The weather on the second day (May 14ih) was beautiful, and there 
were lnl^lcl■un^ fresh ai rivals of French ami other nobiiity and stniry 
from Palis, winch much increased the splendour of the royal party who 
came to the course, from the C'hateau, in very good style. There were 
five races; amontrsl them the prize given by the ** .AiimnustraiK'ii des 
Haras/’ value 200/., for which luuetcen horses were cute re<l ; ami the 
Foal Slakes, for wluch twenty-three were eiUored, hut m co nsequence 
of the sickness in the several stables, only four in each rt , came to 
the post. 

For the prize of La Rcine Blanche a ludicrous exhib t ion took place. 
Only two horses came to the jk» 1. one ridden by the Count de Pon- 
talhas, the owner, and the other the property of D'Hedouvillc, ridden 
by my countryman, Mr, Gale. An agreement appeared to have been 
entered into by the owners of these steeds to divide the stakes, and 
that the Count should come in an easy winner; in consequence of 
which he led tlie way over the coursci as Bell's Life had it, ** at a 
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pace which has often been exceeded by two rival omnibuses in a race 
in the London streets.** ^ Mr. Gale, however, had nothings to do with 
this agreement, but being on by far the worst horse, contented him- 
self with following the Count until within a few strides of home, 
when he fiiade a rush almost on the post, and came in a winner 
by a head. There was a tremendous hubbub caused by this event, 
and 1 never heard such peals of laughter on a race-course as 
were produced by ft from all descriptions of persons, by no means to 
the amusement of the Count, who looked rather angry on the occasion. 

There was nothing decidedly unfair in this compromise* — at least no- 
thing intended to be wrong on the part of the owners of the horses, 
and Mr. Gale on mounting declared he would win if possible. The 
affair, however, came before a committee of the jockey club, on 
the spot, with the Duke of Orleans president, who decided that the 
race was good, but that all bets were void. The last named decision 
was wrong ; if the race was good, the bets were good also. 

The stag-hunt, with the Duke of Orleans’s hounds on Saturday, was 
conducted in a style of great magnificence ; the place of meeting 
being, as usual, La Table — a circular stone table in the forest, about 
three miles from Chantilly, and on which the late Due de Bourbon was 
accustomed to meet his field at breakfast, on gala hunting-day^^. 
Many of the equipages were well turned out, and til loti wiili 
elegantly-dressed women, as most French carriages on snch occa- 
sions are ; but I looked in vain for that display of feminine beauty 
which such an assemblage would produce in my own country. I 
cannot admire the French female complexion, set off as ii is by 
candle-light by the brightest of eyes; it is the failed lily wtihoui the 
rose, and therefore lacks lustre in an English eye, accustomed to see 
them blended together, as nature intended they should be in all women 
not beyon;i a certain age, and in good health. What it is that gives 
the dark tinge to the female face of the upper orders 1 am unable lo 
conjecture, and cannot attribute it, as some do, to tlie daily usf of 
strong coffee. I should rather lay it to the charge of the rook, and the 
daily partaking of the rich dishes it is his pride lo set before tlR in, 
different to those that Englishwomen are accustomed lo as liieir gene- 
ral food. 

But to the Forest and the hunt. No sooner was the word given for 
the chase to commence, than, lo my surprise, I found that we were to 
have an agreeable trot of full ten miles to find our game, whiidi had 
been harboured over night by the piqueurs of the forest. Then to show 
what an affair of parade French hunting is, not more than fifty of the 
field, which may be safely computed at five hundred horsiunen, went 
with the hounds to see the find ! and not more than a third of those saw 
the run from beginning to end, if run it can be called. But, as far as 
my recollection serves me I will endeavour to describe it. 

Three deer were roused at once, and it being the « uject of the hunts- 
men — of which there were also three — to select thu one which put Ins 
head towards home, the few hounds they were able to stop from the 

* Tbe ccnpromiie, ts I understood it, was tbit. Being n aalliog race. Count 
D'Hedoovine engaged not to claim Count Pontalbaa’s borae, in case he (Count 1*.) 

won, on condition of receiving half tbe stake, and he had no chance to got the wliole, 
from the grant inferiority of bis none. Such compromises, bowever, are better let 
nlooe. 
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other deer were laid on him. Strange to say, if his orders had been 
given him before starling as to what line of country he should take, he 
could not possibly have selected a better, for Ke went eventually to the 
very place where all the company were assembled, time having allowed 
them a good luncheon to enable them to support the fatigues of the 
day ! Nor was this all the good fortune tliat awaited them. Appear- 
ing to obey the orders given him, the hunted stag pursued his course 
to the fine lake in the noble grounds of La Heine Blanche^ into which 
of course he plunged his heated carcass, and in which he met his death 
from two carbine bullets, after having amused the company for about a 
cjuarier of an hour, with thirteen couples of hounds swimming after 
liim at u respectful distance ! For the pencil of a painter (but equally 
abliorieut to the eye of a sportsman, was this murderous scene — mur- 
dcious 1 call it, because the deer twice attempted to quit the lake, and 
he ought to have had a chance for his life, which was not given him), 
liere was a subject, inasmuch as the lake in question, embosomed as it 
is, amidst the wooded bills that surround it, is of the most picturesque 
and beautiful character, heightened by the elegant chateau of La Heine 
Blanclie, a splendid speciineu of the chastest order of Gothic architec- 
ture, which IS situated on its banks. 

Lilt t‘» T'^turn to the chase, which, taken in all its bearings, was the 
most e\tra<-i»i!!iary lliiit it has been my lot to nde after. Atone 
lime we had exactly as numy huntsmen as hounds, narnelv, a leash of 
eaeli, occasioned paitly by there being as many scents, from as many 
deer being on foot at once ; partly from the small number of hounds 
laid on theifgume at starling; and partly from the heat of the sun, and 
tlie pace — which at times was good — beating some that did start with 
Us. Then anollier untoward circumstance occurred. After we had 
been going twenty minutes, about half of the fifty which composed 
our field, by I'ulh'wing the C/ount de Ganibis, whom they were aware 
knows the counliy well — and amongst this lot was our celebrated 
sterph - race iidei, Mr. Barker — were thrown out, and saw no more of 
the hounds mild they found them in the lake, but 1 was fortunate in not 
bcin^ included among ihe>e unforiunules. Taking for my guide one 
of the Imnlsinen, wiio being mounted on a small wiry-looking bit of 
Fngli>h blood, not an ounce heavier to appearance than his rider's 
jack-boots, but hx/kin,: more like going the pace llian the other Iw’o, I 
followed him at this doubtful point, and he soon took me to the hounds 
again, which 1 never altei wauls U ft. But now comes the extraordinary 
part of this chase. Although . as i ha\e already obserxed, we at one time 
had but a leash of bounds lo carry on the scent, and although at scarcely 
any period of the run liad we mure than five or six couples, the pace 
was not ailogelhei slow, and occasionally, for the horses which were 
obliged of course to skirt some of ibe covers, which ihedeera’^d hounds 
ran siiaight through, oflenlimes extremely severe; and have no 
hesitation in asserting tliat wc rode over twenty miles at least ol very 
rough ground. J can only say that although 1 was capitally carried, I 
never suffered so much in my life in any one run (it lasted two hours 
and u half) from heal as I diii inj this ; and it was curious to observe 
us getting under the shade of an oak or an elm tree, when a momen- 
tary check, allowed us to do so. Then we rode over hundred* of 
acres abounding in lilies of the valley, at that lime in full blow*, which the 
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Count de Gamb (a good sportsman) informed me were very prejudicial 
to scent. 

Of the few who were with the hounds throughout the whole of this 
run 1 was only acquainted with two — namely, the Count Duval de 
Beaulieu, s.nd that gallant old sportsman, the Marquis D’Aiglc, who, 
although past his eightieth year, seemed to endure the fatigue of these 
two hours and a half severe work, as well as the youngest in the field. 
I have seen but fe / narrower escapes than his pad -groom had of being 
sent to “ kingdom come.’* He was knocked out of his seat by a bough 
of a tree, and no sooner was he on the giound, than the hoise lushed 
out at him with all his might, and narrowly missed his head. 

I was sorry to find it was not the intention of the Duke of Orleans 
to join in the chase this day, but no doubt his royal highness judged 
wisely in preserving liis physical powers for the duties he had to per- 
form at the chateau on that and the following evening. In conse- 
quence of the sickness in his stud, and the calls upon it by liis nume- 
rous visiters at the chateau, he was unable to mount me for the chase, 
but I rode a charming hunter of Count Duval’s, one of the best gal- 
lopers over rough ground 1 ever was on tlie hack of. The Couiif him- 
self rode his clever little thorough-bred mare, Struwhe iry, of whom 1 
have before spoken as one of the cleverest of her sort, and she aj)|)oare(i 
to carry him on this day over the ronghc'^t ground in an extraor- 
dinary manner; to use the old huntsman’s expression, indeed, she 
“ carried him like oil.” 

After a day’s work of this nature, one docs not fed clisposerl to quit 
a bottle of good claret — which slips down most giatefull), — and the 
society of friends, to walk a good mile after dark, theiefure 1 did not see 
the cutting up of the deer by torchlight at the ehatean, in the presence 
of the royal party. I ill, however, transcril>c tvu) accounts of the pro- 
ceedings, one from an English, and the other fiorn a I'n iieh newspiiper, 
the difi’erente in the style of which may he attributed to the ditlerciil 
tastes of each individual country. 

“ .^l nine o’clock in the evening,” says BrlTs Life, “ the ceremony 
of eating the poor stag’s carcass was gone through \uth mueii eere- 
mony in the courtyard of the chateau at Ciiautdly. Tiic public wore 
admitted to the terraces which surround the coiirtyaid, that on the 
right-hand of the chateau being reserved for the loval family and the 
court. About forty servants, in the royal livery, stood round the 
courtyard with torches ; in the centre was one of ilie piqueiirs witli the 
body of the stag, while between him and tlic hounds, stood seven others 
with horns. As soon as the Count appeared on the terrace, tliev hciran 
to sound the morte, their music being ably seconded by the lioiiiid^. 
The piqueur who was with the carcass waved the liead before them so as 
to increase their appetite. The other piqueurs retired backwards at long 
intervals of a single step, still flourishing their horns, till they had 
brought the hounds within a foot or two of the cari ass. They then 
sprang aside, and the banquet commenced %nd i'laishcd in a style 
which showed that its partakers, though living so near the court, had 
learned none of its etiquette. After this was a grand concert on the 
lake in the front of the palace, by performers, vocal and instrumental, 
from the Italian Opera. They were placed in boats which moved about 
the lake, an orchestra for the instrumental performers, upw ards of fifty 
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in number, being erected in one, two others being occupied by male and 
female singers. They were completely illumiiidted and hung round 
with branches and flowers, and several other boats were moving about 
the lake, with their rigging hung with coloured lamps.” 

Some amusing scenes occurred in the dense crowd of hcNrsemen as- 
sembled on the banks of the lake, the said crowd on the side on which 
I myself was, being hemmed in on a very narrow road, with no fence 
against the lake. In his endeavour to pass throi^h it, the immense 
winding horn of the Count de Gambis, when on his shoulder, by some 
means or other contrived to encircle the head of a snobbish- looking 
fellow on a pony, and the nicest management was necessary to pre- 
vent his either being pulled off his saddle, or throttled. Then the horse 
ridden by the Prince de Joinville commenced lashing out his hinder 
heels, with every prospect of either kicking me or my horse, or knock- 
ing a boy on a pony into the lake. Knowing liis royal highness to be 
rather deaf, 1 called somewhat loudly to him, requesting he would turn 
liis horse’s head, wh^n 1 was accosted by a French gentleniari, who 
asked me, wiiU some vehemence, if 1 were aware that I was sj)eaking 
to one cjf the royal princes^ Commending the loyalty of the gentle- 
man, 1 courteously infurmctl him that 1 knew whom 1 was addrej^siui'-, 
but Uuu on *‘Ueh an 0('casion, wdien a broken leg or injury to a fiieiicl’s 
iiorsc was on the cards, ceremony must, lor the moment, be dispensed 
with. 

Now for a French account of this momentous alfair : 

“ The hoiiyd^.” g'lys the Vonstitutionnel, ihiew utfon Saturefay nt 
Frmcnonvilh*, and tlie forest was filled with numerous equipages. At 
then h(‘ad was the Dm'hes.s of Oiloaris, v.ilh her six beauliiul ponies, 
and the Duke of Oileuns on huiseback. On t‘\iry &i(]e was an ap- 
}X‘aran(!e of festivity and pleasure. At first the ciowd directed thtir 
steps towards tin* Forest of Fimeiioinille to witness the stag break cover; 
but tlu* ammal had not waited lv)r the hiinter<, and when they came up 
Jt was gone. The cavalcade w as then obliged to return to iho Lake of 
Commde.s, m tiie I'ousi (*)' Chanliilv, whera in the front of the Maisoii 
de la lleine Blanchr, a {•(>llaUon was laid out for tlie ladies. Alter an 
huur'.s delay, the dnj:> h ivinj fallen un a second siaj;, and lelt U, drove 
the tiist animal, not w itli>taiuiini; the indisc rd' the ciowd, the music of 
themililar\ l>and at ('liantilly” (^di/cant good ihiee mibs fiom the spot 
** the tiinuill of lioises and carri.vjics, tlie clamouis of more than t.\e 
tlioiisand poisons un fo(>t and o\\ hoiseback, to take >oil m oi.e of the 
largr* |ionds It was foil «wed into the water by about a sciue and a 
half of tlie hounds, and tlie crowd which ran up was immense. Alter 
a hallnli of twenty minnte<, as fears were eutortaiued of it-^ escaping, 
and tlius spoilimg the c///rf by torcii-liglit aniumnccd lor l:»e mghi. two 
shots weie fired at the aiiimai, who was only wounded. 14 ^ dogs at 
this period were so fatigued by being in the water, that <oiiu of them 
>vere nearly drowned. The slag had twice swum liom the Mde ot the 
pond, and dinner wa^ ready at the Cliaieaii (M. Ttirce guaids were 
sent at last in a .skirt' to seize the animal, and taking it by the horns, 
they drowned it.” 

Thi> is a most incorrect account as far as it relates to the first and 
middle parts -of the chase, but the dinner being ready at the chateau, 
must be allowed to be a climax worthy of a Voltaire or a Burke. It 
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reminds inc of the late Lord Middleton, when his hounds hunted War- 
wickshire. 

“ Come, Harry,” said his lordship to his huntsman, “ I fear you are 
thinking more of your mutton-chops at home, than of finding your 
second fox .’I 

Neither are the remarks of the same paper on the present hunting in 
France, by any means amiss. 

“ Venery,”says the writer, “ is losing ground in France; our man- 
ners and the sub-divisions of estates are against it, leaving the higher 
oiders of society without sufficient opulence to carry it on in the spirit 
it requires. The Duke of Orleans” (a master of hounds!) “ guards 
himself carefully against the seductions of the chase, but yielding only 
to wise and just considerations, and not to false prejudices, he grants 
to it all the encouragement a Prince ought to accoid. His principal 
hunting establishment is at St. Germain, under the direction of M. 
Firmin, as premier piqueiir. The pack is not very large, but sufficiently 
strong and well-trained to take its stag after a run of two hours, or two 
hours and a half. His royal highness very seldom joins tlie chase, but 
leaves it to Count de Gambis to preside.” 

The Constiintionnel then proceeds to produce two instances of 
what he calls the ardeur of the royal pack. The first exhibits 
them breaking away from the terrace at St. Germain, after a hare, 
and running her across the forest as far as the I’oite Dauphmc ; the 
other, when in pursuit of a stag, preferring that of a stray doir, which 
they tan till they caught, and then ate him up on the spot ! No doubt 
the Duke smiled at this compliment paid to his pack, and I amecpially 
sure that, in the essence of his good- nature, he w ill pardon me lor re- 
cording it. 

Speaking seriously, I do not believe the Duke’s passion — to rise a 
popular French term — is for thechase. No man on eaith loves rai'ing 
better than his royal highness does;*and as an laiglishman, wlio knows 
him well, observed tome, ire would rather be shot at than not sec a race 
in which one of his own horses is engaged. And to show how earnest 
lie is in his endenvours to distinguish himself oir tin; turf, it is only 
necessary to say, tliat at the period which I am speakiui: of, ins 
Stud consisted of twenty-three in training, and about thirty young 
ones at the Meudon slud-faim. 

And when speaking of the liberal hand with whicli the Duke of Or- 
leans performs the work he has to do, why should I not introduce a 
sketch of his royal father’s magnificence, which 1 receiserl from indis- 
putable authority. What is called his Majesty’s eslablishmenl con- 
sists of eight hundred livery-servants (that is, men in different capaci- 
ties, wearing the royal livery), in Paris, and the palaces in the vicinity 
of it; one hundred and seventy carriages, including berlins, coupes, 
calesches, and briiskas, together with twenty-six richly-gilt and orna- 
mented state-carriages, six hundred and forty-five horses, (wo hundred 
and forty saddles, and three hundred and forty-five n n employed in 
the stables. There are a great many English hor>» ^ in the stables ; 
amongst them, six sets of grays, far superior, I am told by a tasty Eng- 
lishman, to any to be seen in our royal stables: also several Arabs, of 
one of which the following, to me, incredible feat is ascribed ; He 
was presented to the King by Abdel Kader, having once been ridden by 
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him eighty-five leagues in twenty-four hours, without food or water. 
Now, allowing only two and a half miles to a league, the distance would 
be two hundred miles ! and herein appears the non-possible. But here, 
reader, is a personage — 1 mean his Majesty Ix)uis Philippe — who has 
been represented a miser by a portion of our London press, and whom 
some of his own subjects have attempted to destroy. 

“ If you and I,** said a French gentleman tp me, “ had only a tenth 
part of what Louis Philippe spends, and which he^is not called upon 
to spends we should be accounted rich even in your country/' 

To leturn for a moment to the stag-hunt; 1 have more than once 
obsei\od that there is more science called for at limes in hunting the 
stag, than that of any other animal of the chase. Had I entertained 
doubts on this subject, the proceedings of this day would have dispelled 
them. We were more than once with only two couples of hounds ; never- 
theless, by the intuitive knowledge of the huntsmen of the run of the 
hunted deer, together with the aid afforded them by the slot, we were 
very larely at fault — ceitalnly for not more than three minutes at any 
one time, and when the scent held, and we had anything like a bi>dy 
ot hounds with us, the pace was fur from slow'— one or otlier of the 
huntsmen anticipating every turn. I may also reinaik, that the heat 
of lht‘ sun, the dry slate of the ground, together with the “ slinking 
lilies ^ old Dick Kniijht, the Pytehley huntsman, would have termed 
them, were no 'inall ditiicullie.'* to contend against. 

The ihird day — the grand day in France, the Sunday — wa;. most 
fa\ uni able as regarded the weather, and the party from the chateau, 
who had altendic' Cvirly mass, was more numerous than over. In fact, the 
good ( itycjf Hails was said to be nearly stripped of its tlite by the charms 
of the Clianully races. The ruiiiiiiig also was very good, and to the 
follow ing amount : 

'Fhe Duke of Orl(‘ans’s prize of 3000 francs, won by Mr. Rothschild’s 
Vtndiedi. beating f<»ur olliers, at ijjree heals. Amongst these was the 
Diike .s (ixge", by I’riam, who ran so gallantly on the first day, and 
whu wtMjId lia\e won this jiiizc, had he been in anything like bis best 
lorm. IK* wa.N aciuaily nut in what is called training, ha\ing been lying 
in a padd<»ck with ineul\ a box to run into, in consecpience of having 
b(eii wliai IS caihd “ all overami'‘S.” The performance t>flbis borst' in his 
then unjuepaied stale — for very little work could be given him — w’as a 
double coiiipliineni — fiisi, to the bh»od of the renowned Priam, liis sire, 
ami next Ut the judgment of tieorge Mwurds, his trainer, who mca- 
sunu hispuwtrs so nicilv, a> lo venture to bring Inrn to the post at all. 
Tins wa-^ a beautiful lace. Lord Henry’s (Javolte, by Terror, being 
second in both heats. 

'rile Hack Stakes was won by M. lxcoul!eu\*s Pitpiaillon. ridden by 
himbell, beating five olheis; and the Chateau Margaux forced Handi- 
cap, with *0t)i) fiancs given by “no one knows whom.” “per I ano* 
yiymcy* as the pr- gramme had it, by the Duke’s Danscmaiti i)eating 
four others — a capital race. Next followed the grand prize of the 
meeting — the. Preneh Derbv, for whicli nine horses came to the post, 
eight paying forfeit. U ended in a beauliful race between the Dukes 
Tragedie and I-ord H. Seyimiur’s clever little mare, Poetess ridden by 
VV. Boyce. Fausltis, by Kmilius, his dam Fienr He Lis, the favourite 
mure of George IV., as was expected, turned restive, or he was consi* 
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dered good enough to have won. Great interest was created in the 
issue of this race with reference to the relative position of the horses, 
especially Poetess and Tragedie, they having previously met and en- 
countered severe struggles. When two years old. Poetess beat Trage- 
die at Chaqtilly, and again in a match in the October meeting at the 
same place, after a most severe struggle, at equal weights. Then at 
Versailles, the same year, Tragedie beat Poetess, and Florence who was 
also in the race l^am alluding to, but was not placed, as was also 
the Duke’s Locomotive, who had beaten Poetess the same year. Again, 
in the October Chantilly meeting of the same year, Locomotive beat 
Poetess, Trftgedie being in the same race, but not placed — Mr. Lu- 
pin’s Fiamella, out of Wings, being the winner, with Lucomolive second 
to her. Wings was also purchased at Hampton Court sale. 

Three English steeple -chase horses afterwards started for a hurdle- 
race, which Sam Weller won, as might ha\e been expected, from his 
superior appearance and condition. He was ridden by a Fieucli gen- 
tleman named Alioire, as was Creighton, the Piince of Mo>ki)wa’s 
horse, by his brother, Count Edgar Ney, who came in third and last. 
Another hurdle-race also followed, won by M. de Peircgrn: v’s Farmer, 
ridden by himself. In these two exidbilions the jockeys wcie all FrtMich, 
with the exception of Mr. Gale, who had no chance on Kcvcaler in the 
first race, and was put hors dc combat in the sccoiui by a I’all. I he 
French gentleman jockeys, however, should take a lesson I'lom tin* man- 
ner in which he, Mr. Gale, handled his liorscs at ihcir leaps, ami not 
disturb their horsts’ inouths, and consequently their action, on coming 
up to their leaps. But leaps indeed they eonhi scaicely la* calh‘d, 
the luirdles being not more tliuii three feet and a ball' high, and 
leaning from the horses. 

1 found a London arti>t, Mr. Moore, of St. M.irtin’s-lanc, on the 
ground forthe purpose of pnbli'^himj fourprint?> of this Ik auiifiil sccin*, 
in which uncleriakmg he is patronized by tin* Duke cU’ Orh aii'., wiio 
has agreed to purchase the picliircs from v.hicii ilif iniprc>>ions aic to 

be taken. 

Some estimate may be formed of the future ]>ru:;i\<sof l-'o iicb i o iii;: 
by the facts ot one breeder alone, M. Lugene Aumoni, who ic^ide-N m ai 
Caen, in Noimaiidy, having nanud eight colts vind liiiics h>i‘ the Toal 
Stakes of 1843,* at Chantilly spring meeting, an i liio Duke of OiU an< 
having named the produce of six marcs lor the l^i(»duc«* !*^tak(‘s oi 
1844, Two of them are by Lottery, and fourbv Ibrahim, late the pro- 
perty of Lord Jersey. M. Lupin also names the proiluce of his I’niee 
celebrated mares, purchased at ilumpton Court Stde, and oi one ode r 
called Amiable. 

Not having attended the autumn Chautillv meeting, I have noliniig 
to say on that subject, and have only a few observations to make on the 
one 1 am now writing about ; two of whic h, hov.i’vcr, I ho|)c may meet 
the eye of an influential member of the Paris Jockey Club. In tlie 
first place, a quarterly (at least) sheet-calendar, sho’ ,d be published. 
It would save a great deal of unnecessary coir« •udence between 
owners and trainers as to engagements, &c., and b. of great service to 
the latter in getting their horses ready for any cluingcs that may Ik' 
made, besides refreshing their memories as to all essential points. 
Secondly, there is a necessity for more jockeys that can ride light, or 

• Tw'o of these are by Lord Westiniostur'a fouchstoue. 
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the weights to be carried should be increased. It is murdering jockeys to 
cause them to waste, as some of them did at the last Chantilly spring 
meeting. 1 now forget what Charles Edwards told me he lost by wasting, 
but 1 remember Twitchett (who, by, the way, was hired by the Count 
Duval de Beaulieu) saying, he reduced himself more tten fourteen 
pounds in a short time, and then could not ride the weight. I also wish 
to notice the incorrectness of the book -calendar. For example — in that of 
1840, Beggerman’s sire is said to be Cadland instcutl of Zinganee. The 
Duke’s Locomotive, Weeper instead of Altoruter — Weeper (late Lord 
Exeter’s) being her dam ; and a gray mare that ran twice at Toulouse, 
is said to be by Royal Oak or Cadland, whereas her sire is Allington. 
These mistakes in blood might lead breeders in a ycung racing country 
astray. 

There were nearly two hundred race-horses in the town of Chantilly 
during the last spring meeting; but the show at the post, for ne.irlv 
all the races, was very mueli lessened by the epizootic that was racing 
throughout the stable^, with the single exception of Lord H. Stvmour's, 
whose stud, under Boxee’s mana :enieiit, appeared in high feather . 
This untoward event caused scunc hor-^t^ to win again'it tlc^se better 
than themselves, but not fit to run. Neither is the amount of money 
toberur* foi at this meetmt;, by any nn ans to be thou;:ht lightly of. 
'Jo Joi kcN C'lub stakes <jf last year but one, iht re were twcntv-i iric 
SI bscribeis of ouO fiancs each, w.tli 70(iO tVai’cs given Ly tli ' ‘•ocietv 
fer encouraging ttu breed of horses in France; to the Tn il St ikes, 
ciglit* en ; and to tile Makts. t>\( he ; ami tr> ihi Trml Siak»"N, 

JS42, of lOOUfi lies e;n’h, half hTfeit, wotli .3*^00 iV.tras added, tn. 'e 
are sevenlee'^ * ! Supp»jsing ail tu slait, the valne of this stake would 
be 

(-)n rnv not S( » in.: Fdi^ar Tavis on lire course, and innuiiing the raii'C, 
1 found he was iii his . lit* wa-» for niaiiv Near< th'* tavuurile ami >nc- 

ces^fiil ]ockev of hmio\al master, tin- I) .keut Ork aiK'. ami there v. e.'i a 
Miav ilv of inanniTs, mioeil to the total .’O-ifnee of .;iilclati>n ra Ir.s de- 
]Hmtnu nt, which 'jained Inm the g'»od\viil (>l L> .ih his sup -ii’ rs ami his 
equiils. In person. h<' boie astron.: lescniblanee O' hm late N-^w market 
brother; was CNte-nud a u u;d jockoy (au txcelunl jnJ.gc of pace) on 
horses ilmt did m-t i» 'pr.rellie cMicme ot hors’unaimliip, he not hi\’:.g 
been vciv poweilul in his m at, and wautinja little in that enm.gv wh ch 
a joekov should display lu a t losely -contested race. 

The handsome cr-nriucl o! the Duke ol Orleans, in his present ot the 
Good vvtH)d-cup, in leliirn far that which Begjaiman won t*‘ inn tlie 
prcct'ding voar, will never be ci.i^cvi from the memory of sports- 

men ; but il IS mv opinionlhii with .ill h's nunn s and pl:a!:ee> to 
boot, his roval higliness will be Ois^ippoinit d in future attempt^ to win 
tins, or any other gieut Enulisli pri/c, n ith a French-hrtd hor^(\ My 
general readers are all aware of whjt value 1 pul on tlie ellect good 
food on horse-flesh. To the very lelliT, I a^reo with the wtii-knowa 
aphorism of the great Jolin Warde. that half the goiwlness c f a 
horse goes in at lus mouth.” Tiiero is then that siiiking ditTciencc in the 
hay and oats of the two countucs a« to llioir nulntiro properties, to say 
nothing of the journey from France to Ivigland. that must greatly 
Operate against the French-bred horse, let his Moed ami actien bt: what 
it may. 
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It is apparent that a great change is working in the general character 
of the upper and the next class of the French people, and that inde- 
pendently of racing, the proprietors of estates are amusing and em- 
ploying themselves with pursuing objects which, when brought to 
maturity, will prove more useful to their country, and more honourable 
to themselves than those to be met with in the. saloons or “ hells'* of Paris 
— if such at present exist — or at watering-places and spas. Agricul- 
ture is becoming r. principal one, and noblemen and gentlemen in 
France are beginning to find out and write about tlie virtues of a Dur- 
ham short-horned bullock, a new Leicester or South Down sheep, or a 
pig made like a and not like a Welsh greyhound-dog, of which the 
indigenous French pig is nearly 2i facsimile in a great many of his points. 
Those pursuits were long since considered beneath the notice of the 
highly-bred French gentleman ; but times are changed, and, united to 
the greatly prevailing and rapidly* increasing passion for horse-breeding 
we Englishmen of a certain age now see monsieur a very different cha- 
racter from what we were taught to look upon him in our younger days, 
and, indeed, to that which he formerly sustained. The example of the 
heir-apparent to the crown in one or more branches of rural and mardy 
pursuits, will materially tend to the desired end j)roducod by this change ; 
nor is it possible that his royal highness can be vviihout the influence he 
ought to possess, in whatever walk of life he condescends to move. It is 
indeed merely sufficient to see him during the four days at Chantilly 
race-meeting, to observe his earnest desiie to afl’ord pleasure to all who 
come thither in pursuit of it, and it is delightful to see how aflahle he is 
in his conduct to those with whom he mixes on these oeca'sions. An 
instance of this might be produced from the inniincr in which I myself 
w’as saluted by him on the first dav. 

“ Ah ! Mr. A.,’* said his royal highness to me, “ I was rvnj sorry 
not to see you at St. Omer.*' 

The fact was, I had been honoured bv a spL Ci d invitation to Ids fete 
in April Iasi, but a flight attack of influenza, at that lime prevalent, 
prevented my obeying the command, which I shmild liave mm h liked 
to have done. There was a heartiness of expression m tins salutation 
of a prince of his royal highness’s rank, to an humble mdi\ idmd like 
myself, which could not fail to create esteem. 

I must now bring this somewhat mutilated story tf> a close. !My me- 
mory, charged as it has since been by the vaiioiis scenes and eirciim- 
stances which it has been in part called upon to keep in store, does not 
admit of my entering into minute details of all tiuit p^issed at this 
splendid fete^ for such it may be called from the numerous addeiula to 
the avowed object of the meeting — the races, which in the eyes of 
nineteen in twenty of the spectators were a mere secondary consideration. 
Neither can I now enumerate the company, whos»' names and stations 
were included in my notes, which were consigned to the flames, on the 
lost MS. being sent off. Amongst them, however, were her majesty 
the Queen of the Belgians, the Marchioness of v’enlad and the 
Countess of Plaisance, both beautiful women, and ...ood specimens of 
their order.* The Duke and Duchess of Filzjames, the Prince of 
Moskowa and his brother the Count Edgar Ncy, one of the aides-de- 
camp to the Duke of Orleans, the Duke of Caylus, the Duke of 
Mouche, the Duke of Richelieu, the Count de Gambis, master of the 
horse to the Duke of Orleans^ Count Montgyon, Count D’Hedouville, 
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Count de Pontalbas, Count Guy de lu Tour du Pin (with his four-in- 
hand), Duke and Duchess of Dino, the Countess of Segur, the Marquis 
de la Feerte, the Countess of Beaumont, the Marquis de la Valette, 
Counts Charles and Henry De Gieffulhc, Count Valeski, I^rd Henry 
Seymour, Baron Bothschild, Messrs. Grammont, Charles J-.affitte and 
lady, l^hau, Lupin, Lord and Lady Frances Gordon, Sir Alexander Mal- 
let, Mr. Manners Sutton, and many others whose names I cannot re- 
member. 

As for the doings at the chateau, whatever could be procured by 
money, as contributing to effect, was there in profusion. Even the dra- 
matic performances of the evenings were said to have cost four hundred 
pounds each, including tlje handsome presents of necklaces, bracelets, 
&c., for the various distinguished actresses. At least ten thousand persons 
were said to have come from Paris to partake of the pleasures of this 
fete ; a number of couriers were employed to keep up a constant com- 
munication with the capital, and to bring supplies of such luxuries as 
could not be obtained at Chantilly, amongst them a prof^^ion of 
bou(|uets for the ladies ! I3ut what is the highly-dressed lady without the 
flowei, be it artificial or natural ? The one is the product of human skill, 
and faithfully is tin- form of the original conveyed to us; the other, is 
the emblem of natiiie lu ail her charms, in all her pride, in all her 
frc\ linc.>s, a.'id pity ij» it that it fades so soon. 

Lo ! ^vh(‘^ till* hud> expand tlie leaves an* preen, 

TiiMi the first opeiiim: of the flower is seen ; 

'I’hen eomis the homed breath and ro>y smile, 

Tjiiat '^Mth tiieii sweets the w'llhng sense beguile; 

v,e look, and love, and tuste, iind praise. 

And the fruit grovis, the charming riowerdecavs ; 

Till all i' Luiilier’d, and tiie vvintrv blast 
Moans o'er tlie place of love and plea>iire pasL 

So’tis with beauty - such the opeming grace 
And dawn of Ldory in the voiichful face ; 

Then are the eliarins uiifolded to liie sight, 

'1 hen all is lo\eliiii*>s and all delight : 

Till* nuptial in* ‘^ncleed'i, the denial hour. 

And, lo ' liie filling ull' of heanly's llower ; 

So, tl rough all luiiure is the progress madi — 

'The hud, the bloom, the fruit, — and llien we fade. 

I now take my leave, for the present, of the subjert ot Foreign 
Spoiling in these patres. but not without somewhat of a sati>factory 
rclieclioii that 1 have lK*en an humble instrument in proinoling tlie 
love of those manly pursuits for which mv country is so conspi- 
cuous, 111 seveial distant parts of the world to which thev wue lately 
cither little known, nr less rc^ardetL In one respect I have myself 
witnessed the good cHecls of this adoption of my country s example. 1 
have narrowly watched the intimate association of Frenclunci and En- 
glishmen on the French turf, und I can truly say that nothi«.« can ex- 
ceed the good fellowship that exists Ijclween them on that ground— in 
fact, a total abaiuJonmeul of any feelings connected with the position of 
their rcs|»eclivr countries in former davs loss auspicious than the pre- 
sent, is the liapfiy result; and nothing short of that kindred good 
fellowship which ought to exist bclv^ccn gentlemen of all countries^ 
when lointW pursuing the same objt'ci w ith the same view s, is to be ob- 
served in Uieir proceedings on all occasions. 
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KECOLLECTIONS OF ETOxN. 

BY AN ETONIAN. 

Chap. III. 

Alas ! regardless of their doom, 

Tlie little victims play ; 

No sense have they of ills to come, 

No care beyond to^ay. 

Yet see how all around them wait 
The ministers of human fate. 

And black misfortune’s hauehil train ! 

Ah ! shew them where in ambush stand. 

To seize their prey, the murderous band. 

flRAY. 

iTiiiN twooT three years of my entrance at Eton, a most un- 
fortunate and truly pitiable accident occurred to one of tlie lesser 
boys of the school, and which created a great sensation of sym- 
pathy among his schoolfellows, not merely from the agony which the 
poor little fellow endured for four days, but from tlic general love 
which was entertained tow’ards him for his particularly amiable dis- 
position; His name was Grieve, and if 1 can recollect aright, he 
was the son of the Russian ambassador. 

Living, as Etonians do, under the immediate w ing of rovalty, 
they have always, as a body of youths, been attacljcd to their kiilg 
(or as the case now is, tlieir Queen) and tlic constitution of tlie 
land ; and of course being enemies to those who would endeavour 
to subvert and destroy tlie kingly power, they have always partici- 
pated in the customary fun of the fifth of November hy showing 
their abhorrence uf popery and all its knavish tricks in burning 
Guy Fawkes’s effigy, and demonstrating their joy with as mucli noise 
as squibs and crackers could produce. 

Poor G-- — , inter tot inullosy had filled his pockets with what 
proved to him the instruments of death, to enjoy the frolics of the 

evening, when Lord O , in all the mirth and happiness then 

predominant, unfortunately squibhed, as it is called, poor G . 

Some of the fireworks, which were in his pockets, immediately 
ignited, which communicating to the rest their deadly errand, ex- 
ploded, and literally tore off a portion of flesh from his hones. 
The poor fellow’s screams were dreadful, and he died in four days’ 
time. 

This sad affair threw a gloom over us for a long time : our 
sports were almost forgotten ; and more particularly when the day 
came for his btirial, its awe being strongly augmented by the solem- 
nity with which the funeral service (that most beautiful and sub- 
lime selection of prayers) was read by the head master, I think 
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I may with truth aver, that among our whole body of upwards of 
five hundred boys, not a dry eye was to be seen. To my dying 
day, I shall never forget the impression made on myself, when, 
with a trembling anticipation of the approaching procesqon, I heard 
the first words, ‘‘ 1 am the resurrection and the life,’’ and then, as 
by degrees, the funeral procession wound up the church-stairs, and 
at length the sky-blue coffin broke upon my sight, I could scarcely 
command my feelings so as not to have fainted. A schoolfellow, 
one with whom but a few days before I had played, was for ever re- 
moved, and nought but earth remained ! 

It was a long time before Lord C , the innocent cause of his 

death, recovered from the melancholy into which he was plunged 

hy this untowaid circumstance. Poor G ’s sorrowing parents 

(lie was, 1 believe, an only son), immediately returned to Russia in 
consequence. One of the favourite games among Etonians, is that 
of football,* which requires great activity and spirit, and is fre- 
(|uently the occasion of a battle from the violence with which it is 
played ; and where an opfiortunity is too often taken, of wreaking 
a spite on tlic sliin of another, to whom you have no particular fa- 
vop'. Oneo ill my own case, 1 recollect a boy, with w^hom I was at 
(Ivdi ity and somewhat my superior in age, was opposed to 
nu* ill the game. I was going away with the hall in style, towards 
tile goal, a large tree in the playing-fields, when I was opposed hy 
this other boy, '-'ho deiermintd, I suppose, to stop me in my career, 
lie struck, it he pretended, at the hall, hut most maliciously, as 
well as judiciou.sl) , gave me an exceedingly violent blow on the 
bhin, which laid it open, and floored, or rather grassed, me. I was 
confined for upwards of a week at my dame’s. 'Whenever any 
disputes arise among the hoys, aj ter four is the time generally ap- 
pointed for settling the (piestion of supremacy. But a quarrel 
having originated between a colleger and an oppidan, much his su- 
]HTii>r in size and .streni;th, it was so managed between the se- 
conds, that tlic morning of a whole holiday should be selected, as 
giving more time for deciding the superiority of the antagoni^^ts. 
It was well known, as had Ixcu previously proved, that the col- 
leger was ffame^ and would not xeiv soon call out, lyield* It may 
perh.’i]>s bi^ as well in tliis place to mention, that a kind of rivalry 
generally existed between colleger and oppidan — I can scarcely ac- 
count for the feeling, but that such was tlie ease in my time was 
pretty certain — it i?. now, I believe and ho}>c, subsiding. 

Owing to collegers liaving nothing else but n)asted mutton for 
their dinner and supper, the oppidans applied to llieni tb* name of 
; but woe to him who dared to use that term, indicatory 
of reproach, if an upper colleger heard him— he had no mercy 


• Made by old Stnignjil of niy day, colfbrat<*(! for such a long-winded fnlloir 
in tightening tho hliidder of the iooihali with his mouth ^ by means of a piece of 
tob«cco.pipc)i which bladder wsscorered e iUi strong leiKher. 
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shown to him — but to our combatants. Bets, to a large amount for 
boys’ pockets, were made on the occasion. It was in our common* 
wealth, something like the battle of the Horatii and Curiatii (only 
that our heroes were single on each side), it was to decide whicn 
were to be the superior. The two heroes (and they justified my 
term by their courage), came into the areiia at six. All due pre- 
liminaries having been adjusted, they set to, and after continued 
fighting, were just as forward as when they began. Such was their 
obstinacy, that neither would yield, though cruelly beaten, until the 
head master, having been apprized of what was going forward, 
made his appearance, and with his all-potent authority, separated 
the combatants. This battle was long remembered, and was of 
nearly three hours’ duration. 

Battles are an everyday occurrence. A mere look is sometimes 
construed into impertinence, and the demand made whether such a 
one intended to be impertinent ? If assented to (though not in 
the first place thought of perhaps, but merely from a spirit of op- 
position), then a battle ensues. It is very seldom that anything 
serious occurs ; yet I observed a few years since, in the year 1^^‘25, 
the death of the Hon. F. Ashley Cooper, son of the F'arl of 
Shaftesbury, after a pugilistic combat with a schoolfellow. This is 
a thing of very rare occurrence, and considering the variety of dis- 
positions, and the great number of boys congregated togetlicr (at 
present six hundred and thirty), wc cannot be surprised at an acci- 
dent happening, which it has, nevertheless, seldom fallen to the lot 
of Etonians to record. In short, if I recollect aright, this young 
nobleman’s death was occasioned by his head falling on a stone in 
the school-yard, the batdc having taken place tliere at the heat of the 
moment, instead of the usual resort of combat, the playing-fields. 
I cannot consider the game of football as being at all gentlemanly. 
It is a game to which the common people of Yorkshire are particularly 
partial, the lips of their shoes being heavily shod with iron, and fre- 
quently death has been known to ensue from the severity of the blows 
inflict^ on the shins thereby. Another amusement, cricket, one of 
the most scientific and manly sports, is that in whicli Etonians arc 
particularly adepts. No club, no school, being able to say with 
any degree of justice, that they can conquer them. T/tat and roir- 
ingf in the round of athletic amusements, Eton all the world over. 
A match which took place while I was there, caused a great deal of 
talk in the sporting world, and raised the boy who was the principal 
actor in it to almost that of an idol among his fellow -workmen. 
To prove and determine the evident sui)eriority of Etonians 
above all other schools in the crick eting-field, the Marylelwnc Club, 
the great arbiter of the bat, ball, and stumps, challenged our boys to 
a trial of skill. The Flaying-feld^ on the nev a being proclaimed 
that a match was to take place, became the scene of more than its 
wonted bustle and activity. The w^hole hive were on the r/wi vive ; 
the sawniesy who would rather have been at their books, or taking 
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some meditative strolls, were fagged to fetch the balls, stop behind, 
and various drudgeries, not much to their amusement. As to losing 
a quarter of an hour to drink lea after either the oppidan at 
his dame’s, or the upper-colleger at his rooms up touffi — no, the 
fags must make it and bring it in bottles on the ground. The day 
of joy and hope, and a holiday of course selected for the occasion, 
all was visible delight; the sawnies even, anj the bookworms, 
could not help taking some pleasure in the wished-for success of 
the day, and it was a glorious one — one in which that noble game 
is enjoyed to perfection, when not a cloud obscures the sky. 

The tents, as usual, were erected in the shooting-fields, the wick- 
ets were pitched, and the Marylcbone having gained the toss, 

went in lirst. At the second ball from my old friend P e, down 

went a wicket. The spirit which usually pervades the breasts of 
Etonians (though longing to shout forth their joy at the downfall of 
their adversary), Was pent up ; it was only the silent language of 
the eye, or the smile that decked their countenance. The gentle- 
men of the Marylcbone Club were our visiters, therefore no exul- 
iltion during the progress of the game would have been considered 
as corrvrt^ or befitting the characters of gentlemen. In short, the 

])ail.s struck <»fF by my friend P e, flew into the air, aided by 

tlie scientific iftitrnping of my poor friend Jack Slingsby, now gone 
to liis lust home. 

'riic Marylcbone were out. The number thev scored were few. 
Our principiJ batsman, iSir Christopher Willoughby, went in first, 
and from a system of beautiful blocking, he not only wearied out 
the skill, and even the patience of his adversaries, but he staid in 
to the very last — nor was he then out. Eton nearly doubled the 
score of their opponents in the first innings. One of the bowlers 
on the other side, somewhat annoyed at the incessant blocking of 
his excellent halls, could not help saying, though a little too loud 
for Sir ('hrislopher’s ear, “ D — n the fellow, there is no getting 
him out.” Upon which, with the greatest mildness, he answered 
him, You need not d — u me though, for you will not get me out 
a hit the sooner, I assure you ; and now, sir, bowl on again, if you 
please.” 

After the refreshment of dinner, provided by our old friend 
Garraway, the respected landlord of the Christopher Inn at Eton, 
the friendly strife was again renewed. P/oy was the word, and 
the Marvdebone fetched up their lost notches, and marked a most 
respectable score besides. At the conclusion of their innings, it 
was considered too late in the evening for Eton to go in, ? match 
was therefore postponed until the following day. 

Again our hero, Sir Christopher, begw the innings, and con- 
tinued it until a sufficiency of notches were mined to make us the 
conquerors of the first Club in England, and that in a ^at mea- 
sure from the admirable batting of the young baronet, rhe scene 
is now as fresh in my memory as when, heated with the exercise of 

Feb, — VOL, LXiv. Vo. ccLiv. p 
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the game, and followed by the applause of the remainder of the eleven 
(the rest being in school) Sir Christopher made his appearance in 
the upper-school. For the time all construing ceased^ and our head- 
master greeted the modest Sir Christopher with language savouring 
of the greatest delight. He might hare applied to him the words 
of Cicero to the conspirator Cataline (though not in the language 
of reproach, but ef admiration), in fe omnium converhintur oculi: 
the eyes of all were indeed upon him, but they were those of the 
highest pleasure. Thus ended the long-talkcd-of match. I believe 
in his own boyish days, our respected head-master had played no 
indifferent part in the field of cricket ; at any rate he used always 
to be much interested in its progress, and encouraged the practice 
of it, by having absence called in the Plat/ittg-fie/ds during the 
summer, in order that the boys might not be taken away from their 
play to answer to their names being called in the school-yard. 
Among those whom I recollect as being partial to that manly game, 
and who was at the same dame'^s with me, was the late Lord Sondes, 
of Lee*s Court, in the county of Kent, a nobleman in whoip 
nearly every virtue that can adorn the man was truly conspicuous, 
who yearly indulged his friends and the neighbouring gentry with 
that amusement in his beautiful park, where the hospitality of an 
English nobleman presided over tne whole — a nobleman liberal to 
the poor in his neighbourhood, and ever ready to relieve distress. 
So much for cricket. 


CilAP. IV. 

My gay competitors noble as I, 

Rac^ for our pleasure in the pride of strength ; 

While the fair populace of crowding beauties, 

Plebeian as Patrician, cheered us ou 
With dazzlinc smiles and wishes audible. 

And waving ’kerchiefs, and applauding hands 
Even to the goal. 

Byron’s Two Foscari, 

I viu. now turn tBe attention of my readers to a different de- 
ment fax amuaement. Water shall be my theme, for in it and on 
it, Etonians shine. Mostly leaking, they are excellent swimmers, 
and &equently diqilay their skill in the art, by leaping, head- 
foremost, from the top ef Windsor or according to an 

Eton {diisse, taking headers. Sometimes also by swimming from 
the Vf^iter Hope, tnieagb Windsor Bridge, dasrata Cotton* s Hole, 
a distance, 1 Anitld tUiA, little less, if any, than three miles. 
That I harp hnowa repeat^y done. 

As.firiiera, Aey are cxcdlent, particularly one of them in my 

time, now a reverend divipe, Tom H , with gut and hooks 

twisted round his hat ; could 1 put words into the mouth of the 
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Cobler^ or the shallows^ where s€aggers*\^ abound, they would su6i* 
ciently testify, those places being noted for trout, as weU as some- 
times for salmon-trout. Fellows Ayot would also come in as 
a witness to what I assert, in respect to the numbe{ of barbel 
caught at its point by the boys. 

On the broad bosom of the Thames, the oars of Eton have often 
gained the prize : and the young gentlemen of ^Westminster have 
usually been compelled to yield me meed of honour to their hither- 
to superior adversaries in tne art of rowing. 

ITic 4th of June has been, for more than half a century, a day 
of joyful anticipation to Etonians, it being the birthday of our 
late revered monarch, George IIJ. For months previous, on every 
Saturday evening, it was the custom to practice in the several boats 
appointed to row to Surly Hall, on that day of festivity to a de- 
lighted nation. 

At this spot a handsome supper was prepared for the boys under 
the shade of some fine trees ; and this rural and aquatic fete was 
often honoured by the presence of some of the royai family, and a 
numerous assemblage of rank and fashion, delight^ to observe the 
rapid! with which the several viands made their exit. His 
Majesty used to grant the co-operation of his Band, which was a most 
powerful auxiliary to the pleasures of the evening. 

The allotted boats with their' envied crews, neatly appareled in 
fanciful dresses, proceeded to this place, which is situa^ not far 
from Monk^ Island, where having partaken of the various viands, 
as before mentioned, they again embarked on their return for 
Windsor Bridge, the principal goal of their exertions. 

Among the dresses of the boats'* crews, was one which excited 
general admiration. It belonged to the foremost ten-oared boat, 
and was in the costume of Turkish galley-slaves ; and what gave an 
additional charm, particularly in the eyes of tlie ladies, was, that 
they were all selected for their beauty — it was a most d^ided hit^ 
Had I the ]>en of a ready writer, I would endeavour to describe the 
cmulaiion of the different rowers, the eager endeavour to pass the 
foremost boat, and snatch from her the honour of the disu^uished 
superiority ; but futile was the attempt ; the boat containing the 
Ottoman crew, chained to their oars through the whole evening, 
kept its place as admiral of the fleet. I would also endeavour to 
depict the shores lined with spectaUNrs, 

The busy soinuls, the bustle on the shore. 

The shout, the signal, and the dashing oar — 

the royal cortege on the bridge, the delightful echoes of the various 
instruments, floating in harmonic cadences on the watm : the rusk- 

1 I ' ■ 

* The Cobler is a stone pmjectioo in the Thaniea balofr Wiadsor Bridge> aepaiatiBg 
the mtto river from the lock#. 

t Scstigert, a amaU kind of troat peculiar to the Thaaiet. 

V 2 
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flight of the rockets, the innumerable fireworks displayed on 
Pipers Ayott casting their resplendent glare on the stream of our 
favoured river : the deafening shouts of the populace, or the high- 
pitched voices of the crew of that boat which had the misfortune to 
be humped — an Eton term for one boat being struck on the stem 
by the prow of the one succeeding it, or as the sailor would say, 
following in its lotke, and which generally terminated in challenges 
for mortal combat on the following morning. And last of all, this 
picture (f happiness, heightened by the distant view of the turreted 
grandeur of Windsor’s lofty Castle, giving the coup de pace to 
the beauty of the scene, 'i'hese were indeed days of envied joys — 
days in wnich often originated the desire in the youthful bosom, 
that on a more stormy wave than that of Father Thames, where the 
fury of the battle raged, the boy might encounter the enemies of 
his country ; and those wishes have been often realized, and with 
honour have they been crowned. 

Among my schoolfellows was Horace Nelson, two boys above 
me, now, alas ! gone to his fathers, the nephew of him wiiom this 
land, grateful for his services, distinguished by the title of the 
Immortal Nelson, from the noble daring, and subsequent success of 
his deeds. Well do I recollect the morning when, from informa- 
tion transmitted to the head-master, poor Nelson was called up to 
him, and in a kind and delicate manner, was informerl of the un- 
toward event, by which he was deprived of his uncle at the cele- 
brated battle of Trafalgar ; and though the tears were visible in his 
eyes, still was there lurking in his countenance a smile of delight 
at the greatest victory ever gained by this country in her luavnl en- 
gagements over our gallant, but in that case, unfortunate foes. These 
are reminiscences, and I trust they will be receivetl .is such by my 
readers, for they are the words of truth, i The aid of fiction is not 
here called in ; of everything I relate (with but one exc(‘ption) I 
was an eye witness, and often an active agent in their execu- 
tion. 

One of the many pleasures which we derived from our contiguity 
to the iwal residence, was the frequent opportunity which wc ob- 
tained of seeing our beloved monarch, who was much attached to 
stag-hunting ; and as one of the favourite places where tiic swift- 
ftoted' tenant of the great paric was thrown off, was between Slough 
and Langley Broom — ^it mostly happened that he was taken 
tbroogh Eton — the appearance of the green-tilted cart about nine 
o’docK, was certain evidence that we should see the King previous 
to e/eve»— « conelunon in which we were never disappointed, while 
he was in good health, and rendent at the CasUe. Seated on Long- 
walV wall, along wall in front of the achool (whes^ by the bye, my 
name is ett out in glorious large letters, nearly opposite the church- 
door), weawaitod bis Muesty’s approaeh. Ho was generally pre- 
ceded by old Davis, the huntsman, with the stag-hounds; nor was 
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he long behind, escorted by his attendants, master of the bounds^ 
and some of the neighbouring gentry. Sometimes he was also at- 
tended by that beloved daughter, the Princess Amelia, whose early 
death he so deeply deplored. 

Here with hat in hand we greeted his arrival: nor do I ever re» 
collect any time when he did not stop to ask various questions of 
those who had the good fortune to attract his^ attention— mostly 
some of the young nobility, with whose parents his Majesty was ac- 
quainted, and whom if once introduced to him, his peculiarly reten- 
tive memory never allowed him to forget. 

^ Well, well, my boy, when where you flogged last, eh — eh? 
Your master is very kind to yon all, is he not t Have you had 
any rebellions lately, eh— ch? Naughty boys, you know, some- 
times. i^hould you not like to have a holiday, if 1 hear a good 
character of you, eh — eh I A\ cll, well, we will see about it, but 
be good boys. AVho is to have the ]Muntcm this year?’’ 

“ Such a one, your Majesty.’* 

‘‘ Lucky fellow, lucky fellow.” 

This was a general topic of conversation during the day, and 
thuugii one of such frequent occurrence — nay, almost every week 
during the hunting-season, still was it always attended with delight, 
and the anticipation of something good to follow from it. It was 
amusing to hear the various remarks made by some of the boys 
who happciicd not to have been present at the time of the royal 
cavalcade passing, and who of course were anxious to hear what had 
occurred. 

Well, wdiat did old George say ? did he say that he would ask 
for a holiday for us ? By Jove, 1 hope that he will, for i want to 
ride Stevens’s new chesnut to Egbam.” 

” \ou be hanged,” says another, I want to go to Langley to 
see my aunt, who has promised to give me syllabubs, the first a/7cr 
four that I can go,” 

Another perhaps wanted to have a drive to Virginia AVater, a 
favourite excursion with the boys. Such and the like expectations 
of holiday liappincss, were as often anticipated, and frequently 
realized, by the ride of England's monarch tiirough tlie town of Eton. 

1 believe few of our Melton Mowbray men would have liked to 
have followed the stag-hounds when his Majesty was with them, 
as he never rode fast, and of course it was tlie etiquette that no one 
diould ride before the King. When I was in tiic sixth form, as 
the ttalking wcepotitoTj 1 frequently have had a gallou with them^ 
and once 1 recollect being a witness to a very fine sight the stag 
at bay in a pond on Datchet Common. He wounded three or four 
of the dogs, but was eventually secured witliout being materially 
hurt by the hounds. Among the stags selected for the royal 
was one noble fellow, which was dignified by the name of the Hen- 
don deer, from his having been taken after a very severe run to 
Hendon in Middlesex, whenever it was known that this deer was 
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•0 be hunted, there was always a very large feld. la short, he 
WHS as renowned in the field as our noble ArthuVy only that the one 
Mras as quick in flying away frem his enemies, as the other was in 
pursuing t(iem. 


Chap. V. 

The rude will scuffle through with case enough, 

Great schools suit best the sturdy and the rough. 

Cowi'lr’s Tiroi'autun* 

After a servitude of nearly five years as a lower-oppidan, and 
during my apprenticeship having become a tolerably good profi- 
cient m the art of blacking shoes, or sharping a stray roll or two from 
another boy^s room for iny mastery's breakfast, 1 got into the fifth- 
form, and at the same time was entered as a colleger, which term in 
other words means, the being a pensioner under King Henry VI. of 
blessed memory.* Now began a different life to that which I had 

E assed at my dame’s, the excellent hearted Mrs. Hunter. Many years 
ave elapsed since the good old lady resigned her life to her Maker, 
but never to the latest moment of my existence, will I forget the 
genuine maternal kindness which she displayed towards me and 
other little boys under her care. Many and oft is the time when 
Imoer-boy has been called, that she has locked me up in a ciijv 
Imrd in her parlour to escape from the dnidger}', and at the same 
time sad annoyance of the fagging system. 

TTiough I make this remark, 1 am not averse to the plan, nor 
join in the outcry w^ich a few years since was made against it at 
Winchester. If it is so bad and demoralizing to the character of 
a gentleman’s son, what, in the name of Heaven, is it to be com- 
pared with the treatment which a middy meets with (or used to do) 
in the cockpit, from his brother middies^ as well as from the senior 
officers of the ship ? His rations frequently prigged by a brother 
blue — cut down in the dead of the night in his hammock — often 
mastheaded by some tyrannical first-lieutenant — obliged to take his 
part in the regular duty of the ship, by night as well as by day, 
and many disagreeable inconveniences attached to tlic cockpit, 
which we landsmen know nought about ; and yet when they come 
to man’s estate, are they at all the worse for their previous hard- 
ships^ or less the gentlemen ? For my own part, and I speak with 
some little experience, T think it is beneficial to a boy ; for should 
he in after hfe experience the fiddeness of fortune, he is able all 
die better to rough it. Can any one say, that as a body, more 
gentlemanly ehiracters exist dian officers of tbe^ British nwy ? — 
ud 1 hav# bad the pleasare of being intimately acquaintea with 
iome of them. The quarter-dedc of a man-of-war is no bad school 
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€vcn for politcnass. Of course, to my [assertion there are excep- 
tions, where some, Irom the nature of the service, have a little 
spice of the Trunnion of old, and are more fitted to command a 
snip-of-war than to enter the drawing-room. This fuss then about 
fagging, I certainly consider to be something similar t8 the name 
of one of our old English comedies, Much Ado about Nothing.” 

I have here diverged a little from my enljance into college, 
which was the beginning of a new and different sort of life to what 
is experienced at the dame’s. There her watchful eye kept tolerably 
good order ; but when once entered into long-chamber, the captain is 
the arbiter of your happiness or otherwise, though the other six-form 
boys, as well as the liberty boys (like lieutenants and middies in a 
shipb have great jwwer over the lower boys; yet make the captain 
your friend, nothing is to f)e feared. A few words in this place 
respecting long-chamber. From what I can now recollect, I 
should think that it was about a hundred and eighty feet long, 
though 1 may not be quite correct in the length. On each side a 
range of old oaken bedsteads (the tenants for centuries of this ao- 
cient dormitory), no sacking and no curtains, and between everj* 
bedstead a high desk, with a cupboard under, for each boy. This 
desk contains that they have (mugs, mousetraps, and ail other 
gr(»cerics) or need require. 

The leaf of a book lorn off, doubled, and a hole cut in Uie centre, 
forms the jOnl) caiuUchtick which the colleger has ; should he wish 
to read ic Wd, the caudle is removed from the pasteboard candle- 
stick, and claims affinity with tlic back of the old bedstead, by 
being stuck against it. Should the drowsy god overtake die 
b<’y in his nocturnal study in bed, and his candle bum down to the 
wood, no harm will accrue, being pretty well striped with charcoals 
cvidtuices of the incombustible nature of the old oak, and he will 
not be long before be awakes from the unpleasant smell of the 
wood, or perhaps what is more likely, by a good tweak of die nose 
from his next-door neighbour. A coarse cloth gown is the peculiar 
badge and external form of being of a colleger. Woe unto the 
bo\' that ever enters college with a bad tora|)er ; be it good or bad, it 
will at first Ik tried in all manner of ways, disagreeable to those 
who have not been accustomed to rougli usage ; by degrees it will 
wear off, and I, ns having l>een one who saw some hitlc of long- 
chamber tricks, will have the ingenuousness to own texcepting the 
period when 1 was in Carter’s chamber) diat I never partmik of 
more happiness tfian w'hcn lying on my hard wooden ^bedstead, ^ 
tigued with various aports, periiaps f«>m a little skirr hing with 
some oppidans at hoop, a favourite and healthy spore in the autumn 
and winter aeason, in die school-yard and cloisters ; and in the ex- 
ercise of which some pretty hnnl blows arise, and when opjKsed to 
each other, wliidi is always the case, the colleger, ratlmr presump- 
Ittoualy, coostders himself equal to at least three oppidans, some- 
thing like’ John Bull’s estimate of his opiKsite ueigliuours fighting 
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a ualitie?^ though perhaps very wrongfully. It must be owned that 
be freaks of the upper boys are somewhat annoying. Many and 
many is the time, when writing at my desk, and my exercise all but 
prepared "for the scrutiny of the head-master on the following 
morning, th*at a bolster, shaken down hard to one end, and urged 
with a skilful hand, has sent my \^or candlestick flying on to iny 
bed, and given to ^py rug the benefit of its tallowy odour : and in 
addition to this, my ink bottle, at that moment also overthrown by the 
same irresistible weapon, making certain inroads of the river Niger 
over my luckless exercise, equally as uncertain of its source— or per- 
haps should a boy be amusing himself after he is locked up at half- 
past eight, with a walk up and down chamber, ricscio quid meditans 
nugarum, et totus in illis^ he finds his head come in contact with 
the old oaken floor in a most sudden and unexpected manner. 
This is effected by one of the upper boys stealing from off* one of 
the bedsteads on which lie has been sitting (no chairs be it known), 
and the moment the other has passed on he comes behind his victim, 
and with one fell swoop of the bolster on the heels, down he goes. 
As to complaining, that was out of the question — it was the chance 
of war. But this was trifling when compared with others wdiich I 
have known some poor fellows undergo, and what was very far from 
agreeable to the sense of feeling ; that of being in the middle of the 
night awakened by finding a rope fastened to your great toe, and 
having been assisted by some officious friend out of bed in the 
dark, and at the same time kept by him from felling, run up, as the 
sailor would term it, the whole length of the long chamber and back 
again, and then thrown on your bed, the noose whipped oft', and then 
to sleep with what appetite you may. You afterwards perceive, 
^wben left to your meditations, that tne rope has been too fond of 
your toe, and a painful soreness follows your nocturnal wandering. 
That ordeal I had the good fortune to escape, though I was aware 
that I was booked for it. If a whispering was heard after all the 
liffhts were put out, it was then pretty certain that something was 
afloat : and as it was utterly impossible to know who was to suffer, 
the only way, supposing it was to be yourself, was to move quietly 
out of bed, put your rug up to the bolster as if you had not been 
there, and then creep under three or four bedsteads at a distance 
from your own, ana there lie perdu, until the tyranny be over* 
past. 

Another species of fun (like the log to the frogs, fun on one side 
and death to^ the other) or kick-shin annoyance, was put into prac- 
dee on your entrance to a mrticular part of the school, equally as 
agreeable to the tiros as Neptune^s visit to those who hod never 
before crossed the line — I mean what is termed being put into 
play. 

I will explain it Around one of the large fires in the long 
chamber two bedsteads are placed close toother on each side, ana 
two at the end, making a tolerably sized inaosure. The hof who is 
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put into play is placed in one corner, next to the captain, a certain 
number of the elite or head boys being seated on the bedstead. 
At a given signal the captain staits him with a kick of no slight 
nature, a posteriori^ which generally sends him to the opposite side ; 
from thence he makes a return, quite as expeditiously : backwards 
and forwards he goes, like a shuttlecock — with this difference though, 
that the one is composed of cork and feathers amd wo feeling, and 
he is made of flesh and blood, being very sensitive. After a rea- 
sonable, or to speak more correctly, unreasonable time, when he 
has been pretty well bandied about, with some few bruises beginning 
to make their appearance, he is permitted to make his way through 
the hostile phalanx, and clear tire bedsteads, leaving his place to be 
taken by another, who has been a shivering spectator of number 
one’s amusement : something in the style of a Portuguese execution 
of traitors, where cacli has to await the death of the other, and to 
be the unwilling spectator of their sufl*erin<:!s. This is denominated 
])lay^ though the next morning a certain stiffness generally accom- 
panies the waking hours. But it is only once, soon over, soon for- 
gotten— though previous to it often thought of with dread ; and the 
woist of it is, that unlike to a freshman’s entrance to Neptune’s 
dominions (who can be appeased by a gallon of rum), Acre there is 
no remission, no bribery allowed, no outward semblance of a 
grumponnder^ all are intent on giving him a benefit. Still with all 
these csscntialb necessary to your degree as a colleger, I would pre- 
fer that lifr, had I the option as a boy, to that of the oppidan; 
though both are agreeable, still there is more of life in the 
former. 


TO C. DICKENS, ESQ. 

OK Ills Dr-CAKTURE tOK AMI RICA. 

Pshaw ! away with leaf and berrj’, 

And the s<A)erHiided cup! 

Brin;; a goblet, and bright sherr)*, 

And a l»umper fill me up! 

Thotigli a pledge 1 had to shiver, 

And the longest ever was! 

Ere his \esael leaves our river, 

I would drink a bealtii to Box I 

Hore *9 auccets to all his antics. 

Since it pleases him to roan. 

And to paddle o'er Atlantioi, 

After such a $ak at home I 

May be thnn all rocks whatever, 

And each sliaDow sand tliat lurks, 

And hit pMtttge be as clever 
As the best among hU works. 


December 1841. 
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PUISEAS QVmaYt OR SllEEK INDVETET. 

By Jons Poolk, Esq, 

-yJTIlOR OF “PAULPttY,” &C. 

Chap. XX. 


OCR HERO ASSUMES A NEW AND MOKE ELEVATED POSITION IN SOCIETY 
—BECOMES ACQUAINTED WITH A LADY WHO, SPITE OF PRESENT AP- 
PEARANCES, MAY, PROBABLY, CONTRIBUTE TO A VERT IMPORTANT 
CHANGE IN HIS CONDITION. 


Nature is an obstinate old lady who will have her own way ; she 
will not easily permit her intentions to be frustrated. True, you may 
c^tch her napping, and play her a trick once; but, that discovered, 
she will not allow you to improve your advantage. A mule is neither 
all horse nor all donkey, but— Nature is still more obstinate than the 
hybrid.* You cannot, by any process of cultivation with which we are 
at present acquainted, convert potatoes into pine-apples; nor induce 
red cabbages to become roses ; nor can you — and this illustration is 
more to our purpose — nor can you by any known contrivance, physical, 
artistical, or mechanical^ produce a silken purse from the ear of a 
mother of little pigs. We might have conveyed this illustration in 
form more compact by simply adopting the w’cll- known proverb, “ You 
can t make a silken purse out of a sow’s car but, as we hold it to be 
vastly ungenteel to quote a popular saying (except, indeed, in some fo- 
reign language, dead or alive) we prefer rather to be circumlocutory 
than defile our page by the use of it. 

The new position, then, which wealth entitled our hero to assume, 
was that ot gentleman ; but as, by force of Nature, he liad been u 
scrubby, selfish, low-minded, low-principled shopboy, and as these 
characteristics abided by him upwards in his career, so was he now a 
scrubby, selfish, low-minded, low-principled gentleman. — Gentleman? 

But we are not accountable for the abase or the misapplication of 
terms : we must take them as we find them current : he was a man of 
wealth, er^o ^ 

It now was but a matter of course tfaat^uiddy's society should be much 


XVIII, wu in exile st Holyrood, bis Mujeaty elioired liim- 
s«f to be kidnapped the maatM of the Edinburgh ptaybouto (at that time not 
quite on a par, perbspa, with tbe iVdire Ffuiifaii) to bottour with bia presence the 
jmtofoaocc of a tragedy, .On the Maeraig morning tbe jaaiiager waited upon tbe 
Kjiig, and, ibanbing him for bis fucioM cfAdemnicn, ex pf s eie d bia boiie that bia 
Majenty bad been pleated with Hie eetevtaiinMis. 

0 chnrmnnt f-^elightltt! h a e u tifal, vny I** seplied Louis, at in common civility 
bewaaboondTodf). 


•‘Then/' asid tbe manager, I m v liope yoer Majaatv will condeacend to name a 

wgbt for your next visit/^ 

** No— -no,'* baatily replied tbe King ; ** once of eoeb fun ia enough.** 
ia hi like inatucef wiib that which we bare cited Q 


'Gaciofaucb/uift 
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courted 0 Hie company was eagerly sought after by the highest and moat 
distinguished families in his neighbourhood ; by some even whose chiefs 
enjoyed the honour of being comnion-couDcilmen. Scarcely was a 
dinner-pdrty given to which he was not invited. By families where 
the daughters had much to expect from their fathers bf was invited 
sometimes ; where little, oftens where nothing, still oftener. By the 
mothers of the first class he was considered to be far from ugly, and 
not 60 very disagreeable ; by class 2, quite hanflsome enough for a 
man — (“ But not for a woman/' as one 6ly girl replied) — and vastly 
pleasant; whilst the mammas, No. 3, vowed and protested he was 
positively charming. All this, carefully reported to Quiddy, could not 
but be flattering to him. But al^ough he swallowed their compliments 
as freely as he did tlieir dinners; the daugliters were (to use his own 
expression) at a discount. As well might )ou hope to induce a wary 
old jack to (juit its watery home by the offer of a bare, unbuited book, 
as to trepan him into matrimony with a dowerless daughter. 

In the meantime lie continued to accept their dinners, for, as he 
piudenlly considered, by that he saved expense; and being a bachelor, 
without an establishment, he was absolved from the necessity of paying 
them in kind. To do liiin justice, however, he was continually liinting 
at the flelight it would be to him to return the hospitalities of his 
ft lends if tvrr he should marry ; besides which, he never failed to 
present the mammas and grown-up daughters with a tooth-brush each 
on tlieir resov^ctive birth-days {a quc*.r present ^ but such was the fact); 
whilst to the vouiiger children, when they were served up with the 
dessert, h^^;wad lilieral almost to profusion in bestowing fruit, cakw, 
and swxetioeats — from their parents* tables. With Herod's “ favourite 
aveisions," therefore, he was deservedly popular. Not so with that 
proNeibially di^atisfied and ungrateful tribe, the servants. These 
“ base ingrutes*’ (to use a melodramatic phrase) were wont to speak of 
him as “ that stingy hound," although he made it a rule to give to one 
seiMint in each family he dined wiili tive-and-tweiily times in the year, 
half-a-crown at Christmas. He made it a rule, also (such was his 
delicacy !) to present his donation with so studied an attempt at con- 
cealment, that the act was certain to be observed by one or olber of 
the family, and re|K>rted accordingly. 

Ycl had he for some lime past resolved upon marrying, if he could 
find any leu thousand pounds who should be willing to have him ; nor 
was it long cre he had the good fortune to discover what he sought. 

To the ten tlioiisand pounds to which he paid his addresses, was 
ap|>ended Miss Honoria Si. Egreinont, a— a maiden lady. But where- 
fore hesitate? for we believe that, according to custom, we are per- 
fectly in order in so describing her, she being two-and-ihirty, and un- 
married. Some, indet^d, might have used a terra *^^^**^^J^* 
And hence arises a question Uial has alwajfs perplexed uin 
a married woman of about that agc4s considered to be a young woman^ 
yet, for some reason or other, ^ which we have not 

idea, one tinmarrietl is always looked upon as an 

than pursue the point, we will abide by the jwrilous responsibiliW « 
describing a lady who is detected in the fact of being unmarneo tl 
thirty-two, as a mat'drn Uuty. 

Alxiut fourteen years prior to the period w'hich we are now treatiag 
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of, Honoria St. Egreniont, being then in her eighteenth year, and pass- 
ably pretty, was invited by a kind uncle to live in his house and 
manage his little establishment. This uncle was Mr. Slymore, a ba- 
chelor of hfty, who had just then retired from business as an under- 
writer at LlCyd's. In this pursuit the winds and waves had, upon the 
whole, behaved to him like friends who wished him well, and his ven- 
tures had been generally successful. But Slymore knew right well 
that his friends wde by nature fickle : so having acquired suHicient 
to enable him to pass the rest of his bachelor-life in case and comfort ; 
and wiseiy reflecting that as in a fit of caprice they might some time or 
another play him a scurvy trick, as they had often done to others, he 
gratefully thanked them for their kind forbearance past, shook hands, 
and took his leave of them, lie purmiased the lease of a pretty, snug 
cottage in Lisson Grove, to which he betook himself, and (relieved 
from the anxieties of his hazardous profession) “ Now,” thought he, 
** though the winds 

“ blow 

All the quarters that they know 

r th* Shipman’s card,” 

here may I sleep o* nights undisturbed by thoughts of how much each 
gust may cost me.’* 

The invitation of this uncle Miss St. Egremont accepted ; and Sly- 
more, her uncle, very propeily introduced the lady to hi> friends 
as his Mece — his niece from the country.** But, as it was perlectly 
well known that Slymore was the only child of his parents, conse- 
quently that he never had had either brother or sister, these matter-of- 
fact people were puzzled to make out the relationship : however, as he 
gave good dinners and excellent wine, there could not long exist any 
doubt upon the subject, so uncle and niece they, one and all, admitted 
them to be. Even if not — it is a thing of common occurrence, and 
perfectly allowable, for a childless, elderly gentleman to adopt some 
deserving young female as a daughter ; why not, then, as a niece, or 
evfn a cousin, if so it please him 1 As to Quiddy (judging from the 
result, and aware as we are of the sensitive delicacy of his mind), that 
he believed in the genuineness of the relationship there can be no 
doubt. 

As our business is not with Uncle Slymore, except as the accidental 
introducer of Quiddy to his niece Honoriat we shall state briefly that it 
was not till near the close of his earthly career, that he made acquaint- 
ance with the wealthy haberdasher. Once, and once only, he invited 
him to meet a party at dinner at the cottage, and upon that occasion it 
was that Quiddy became acquainted with the niece of his entertainer. 
Now Slymore himself was a pleasant little fellow, and loved pleasant 
eompany^ while Quiddy being ■ — - But a short eanversation which 
occurred between uncle and niece after the party had broken up, will, 
belter than a formal description, exhibit him such as be was at this time. 

My dear Tom,” said the niece to her vne/e, ** where did you pick 
up that tali, lanky, knock-knee*d, disagreeable Mr.Quidsy,or Quibsy, 
or whatever his name is 

I met the fellow, my dear Norey,” said the uncle to the niece, ” 1 
met the fellow at dinner the other day at Sir Gog Cheshire’s in Fins- 
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bury-square — Cheshire, formerly the cmioent cheesemonger, you 
know, in Bishopsgate-street — for this Quiddy, being enormously rich, 
gets into the highest society.” 

“ But why invite him here, Tom?” 

“ Why, my love, I couldn’t well help it. He was close gt my elbow 
when I asked two or three of the men who were here to«day, and so, 
you know — *' 

“ And such a vulgar person, Tom! Then, whaja life he leads the 
poor H*s, with his ’ouse and his ’ome, and his Aeyes and his Aears ! 
and the fastidious care with which he misplaces the unfortunate 
V’s and W’s, emphasizing his blunders in ostentatious display of his 
imagined aeciiracv : ‘1 don’t like to see a Fomati travel except in a 
ircil’—lla! ha!*ha!” 

“ Upon which,” said Slymore, “ I whispered to Harry^ Scott, * I hope 
she’ll he better pleased with her conveyance than Jonah — How- 

ever, 1 shouldn't care inucli for his vulgarity, my love, if there were 
anything in him, nor for the manner of his speech if his conversation 
weie good ; but he’s such a heavy, prosy dog !” 

“ Snell as he is,” said the niece, “he scarcely spoke a word till he 
had svK.dlowed four or five glasses of champagne.” 

“ Ami then,” said the uncle, “ he prosed and bored our very heads ofl' 
nbr iiij IS ‘ rise in life,’ and his ‘ sheer industry,* and the ‘ few thousands, 
nr sn, of his ( '.vn.' By the bye, my love, it is a great mistake to give a 
stupid follow champagne in the hope of making him lively. A man 
whn can talk well, it will generally assist to talk better: it brightens his 
imagination, an I gives wings to his longue; but to your stupid, dull 
rogue, It serves to loosen his heavy organ, and sets it lumbering 
and rumbling drowsily on like a broad-wheeled wagon.” 

“ Anri how ridiculously pompous he is!” continued Honoria. 

“ riial's his notion of dignity,” said Slymore. “ And then, like all 
np.tnrls, he is either arrogant and overbearing, or insolently conde- 
sciMiding.” 

“ \nd judging by his looks, Tom, 1 should think he’s a very ih- 
tenipercd person." 

“ I should think so too; and, certainly, he’s plaguy touchy. Just 
after you left the dining-room, George Hancock civilly offered him his 
.«;nurf-l)ox, saying, * Do you take snuflF, Mr. Quiddy V whereupon 
(iuidriy drew himself up, as if he would have lifted his head off his 
own shoulders, and to the great astonishment of Georgey (who did not 
know that he '’ommenced life as a petty lobacconist'l said, with lu- 
dicrous dignity, ‘Do you moan to be peisonal, sir?’ However, I sent 
round the wine, and turned the conversation,” 

“ Well, my dear Tom, 1 hope you won't ask him again.” 

No, no, ray love. He doesn’t suit my book— thorough snob- 
stupid iomo — conseqnential ass ; and such, in spile of hii wi>alth, will 
he remain to the end of the chapter. Doesn’t conic here gain, you 
may rely on it.” 

And he kept hii.wofdi for from that time, he and Quiddy never met 
again. 
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Chap. XXL 

QUIDDY TREATS HIMSELF TO TIIC PLAY AN UNEXPECTED MEETING — 

HE IS INfbRMED OF AN IMPORTANT FACT — A PROVOKING MISTAKE — 
A RAINY, NIGHT NOT WITHOUT ITS ADVANTAGES EITHER TO THE 
HACKNEY-COACHMAN OR HIS FARE. 

Some months after bis visit to the cottage, it happened one evening 
that Quidefy resolved to treat himself — a person for whom he enter- 
tained so affectionate a regard as never to refuse him the enjoyment of 
anything that might conduce to his 4>lcasure — to treat himself to the 
pit of Covent-Garden Theatre. Although the evening's entertainment 
was to consist of nothing more than a tragedy and a farce (“ Macbeth,” 
and “ Raising the Wind”) without the assistance of a short opera at 
the beginning, a little interlude in the middle» and a ranting melo- 
drama at the end, to protract the performance till within a few hours of 
breakfast-time the next morning: although there was not the indivi- 
dual attraction of a star at tifty pounds a night, but merely the regular 
company of the theatre, including Mrs. Siddons, John Kemble and 
Charles, Lewis, Emery, Mrs. Mattocks, and such like — notwithstanding 
these drawbacks, the doors were besieged by crowds long before their 
opening. Quiddy» however, knowing nothing of the persons by whom he 
wassurrounded, consequently holding himself alisolved from any attention 
to their convenience; and feeling himself bound to bestow all his cares 
upon the party he was treating to the play, did, by dint of squeezing, 
sideling, and elbowing, contrive to make his way to one of the best 
places on the fourth bench from the orchestra. 

Immediately after he had taken his seat, two ladies placed themselves 
upon the bench next behind him. One of them was in deep mourning, 
and whether it were that the dress became her, or that she really was a 
handsome woman, she certainly appeared so. Wc must explain 
that she was not in widow's weeds, a dress which is so very becoming, 
that few women positively dislike to wear it, while some, indeed, en- 
tertain an extreme longing for it. Her age might be thirty— certainly 
uot less : her companion was considerably older. The dress of the 
was of that nondescript kind — a compromise between the natural 
laclinatioD towards the (iae and showy, and the professional demand 
for the plain and neat, which generally characterizes liie I/mdon 
lodging-house-keeper. 

Quiddy, upon looking at the lady in black, though he thought 
he had seen her before, was uncertain of it. She did not appear 
to recognise him. He looked apsiu and again, and the who, the 
when, and the where, came faintly upon bis recollection. Still 
was he not certain. Awkward and low-bred, be coidd not open a cun- 
Tcrsation with her, which a gentleman and a man of the world would 
leadilv have done. Between mem who are strangers lo each other, a 
snuff-box is «n admirable medium for such a purpose : under circum- 
stances like Quiddy's, a play*bill is a sublime invention. But in this 
he was unfortunate, for since both the lady and himself each held one 
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in their hand, he could neither borrow nor offer to lend. All at once, 
accident relieved him from his diificalty. 

That's Quiddy, the great what-do-they-call-it, in Mark-lane/' said ' 
some one who knew his person to his companion. 

This was spoken loud enough to be heard by the lady in^lack, who 
thereupon intimated her recognition of the great “ what-oo-they-call- 
it" by a slight inclination of the head. 

Quiddy now was, as he would have expressed it,^lP‘ cock-a-hoop.” 
Affecting the gay and the affable, without forgetting the dignified, lie 
made what he considered to be the perfection of a bow (not bending his 
head, but just forcing his chin down into his cravat and drawing it out 
again) and said — 

“ Bless my soul, miss, how uncopitmon droll ! Thought I know’d you 
from the first; but as I warn’t sure, why — miss St. Egremont, eh? 
Sure 1 couldn't be mistaken. This lady I don’t think 1 ever — " 

“ Mrs. Fleecer, sir,** said Miss St. Egremont. 

‘‘ Ha ! Mrs. Fleecer — hof>e I see you quite well, marm. Longtime 
since 1 had the honour of seeing you, miss : not since the day 1 had 
the honour of having the pleasure of coming to cat a bit of dinner with 
you at Lisson Grove." 

^Vh^lst saying this he kept rubbing his hands, giving them an occa- 
sional biup ut the back, and every now and then bobbing his chin in 
and out of his cravat. The tone, too, in which be delivered himself was 
—but why need we particulariice ? In a word — he took it for granted 
that the woild might now ask in vain what he had dune with Phineas 
Quiddy, of (Jow- lane, Shoreditch. 

“ At Grove, sir/" said Miss St. Egremont ; “ that was several 

months ago." 

“ It was, miss. But how uncommon well vou're looking!*’ 

M iss St, Egremont smiled. 

“ Why.lo/ooA at you, miss,*' continued the complimentary gentle- 
man, “one wouldn't take you to be more than eight or nine and 
twenty — thirty at the \ery outside.” 

Miss St. Egremont did nut smile. 

“ .And pray, miss, how may your dear, good uncle happen to be ?” 

At this question, Honoria St. Egremont drew from her pocket a fine 
cainbiic handkerthief and covered her eyes with it. Her example was 
f{»ilowed by her coinpauion with one of coarser material, but as a 
compensation for the difference, excruciatingly scented with bergamot. 
The latter stooped forward, and putting her lips close to the speaker's 
car whis|>ered — 

“ Dear me, sir, don’t yon know ? He has l>een gone nearly three 
weeks.” 

•* Has he indeed ! And when is he expected back again ?* inquired 
our obtuse friend. 

Mrs. Fleecer pointed significantly to llonoria’s mourning .»es5. 

How uncommon stupid of me; Quite shocked, I declare. Ahem! 
— But I saVf marm : not quite three weeks, and yet—" 

Perhaps Mrs. Fleecer inferred from the unfinished question som^ 
thing which she considered to re<juirc a decent explanation, ior she 
prevented its completion by saying — 

“The truth ia^ the poor thing is in such a dreadful slate of spirits 
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that I persuaded her to come here for an hour or two^ just to banish 
thought.” 

“Ha! I shouldn't wonder — Ahem! — But,” (in a cautious whisper,) 
** but) as to the main chance, marm ? 1 hope Slymore has taken care 
of her!” 

“ Oh, siV,” replied the lady in a similar manner, “ he has behaved 
like a perfect gentleman. Having no relations — I mean no othps rela- 
tion^ he — that’s to say, her uncle, put her down in his will for ten 
thousand pounds.* 

“ Whe-e-wh ! — ^Ten ! — Ten thou — !” 

Here tlie rising of the curtain cut short the conversation. But the 
play proceeded unregarded by Quiddy. That he could not understand 
or appreciate a line of the author, need scarcely be said ; but evcMi the 
more palpable sublimity of the acting of Kemble and Siddnns, which 
might have stirred slocks and stones, was lost upon him. Hl« thoughts 
weretx'cupied by “ ten thousand” other matters. Occasionally indeed, he 
raised his glass to his eye, but the act was merely mcchanii-al ; he was 
unconscious of what he was looking at ; nor was he roused Irom his 
reverie till the scene where the panic-stricken soldier, ^ll^hing upon the 
stage, cries, 

“ There is ten thousand—” 

At these words, which somehow connected themselves wi'h whai uas 
passing in his own mind, he almost involuntarily turned loniid, anti, 
sighing, cast a sheepish look at Miss St. Kgremont. And when in reply 
to Macbeth^s impatient question 

** Geese, villain 

the same terrified hero replied 

“ Soldiers,” 

Quiddy (who was far from being a first-rate ShakspcariaiO thought 
“ pounds” should have been the true reading. 

Tiie tragedy ended, — “ £cod. I’ll try and make myself agreeable to 
her,” thought he; “I can’t lose anything by that; and, as most 
women are amused by small-talk, I’ll give her a sample of my powers 
in that line.” 

Small talk it was — and, truly, of the smallest. As for example ; — 

“ Ahem ! — Prodigious full the house is, miss !” 

“ Ahem ! — How uncommon warm it is, miss !” 

“ Ahem !— Don’t you think Mrs. Siddons a nice performer, ini>s !” 

“ Ahem ! — I saw her off the stage once, miss.” 

“ Ahem ! — Kemble’s a tall man, miss. Indeed, the part would bo 
nothing without a tall man in it, miss. Height is everything for Mac- 
beth. 

“ Ahem !— Don’t you think ^Macbeth’ a sweet pretty plavt miss?” 

To these, and to a hundred other questions and remarks of erpial 
origioatity and point, the lady replied, “ Yes, sir,”— ^ No, sir^’— “ In- 
dera, sir I^r-as the case might reouire. 

To any one but our gentleman himself it would have been evident 
that by all tbit the lady was bored ; but it is the paramount chanctcr- 
istic of the true bore that (to use Slyinore*s expression) he will ” bore 
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your very head off/* with as little consciousness of what'he is inflicting 
upon you, as the more agreeable, because the less tedious, operator, au 
eight-and-forty pounder. 

Notwithstanding the amazing resources of his mind, Quiddy*s powers 
of conversation began at length to flag ; nor did the inhum&n lady sup- 
ply the smallest modicum of fuel to the fire of his talk, either by pro- 
posing a question, or by originating a remark, which might have kept 
alive the flame. To one even of a more lively in.Uginatiou than his, 
this is a trying predicament. He felt himself all but burnt out. The 
materials in his head being exhausted, he searched his pockets for some- 
thing that might possibly suggest a topic ; but in vain. 

But as it frequently happens to one to be turning the house topsy- 
turvy in quest of the ring which all the while he has on his finger, or 
the spectacles which arc on his nose, so did it chance with him. His opera- 
glass ! — a trifle, which like many trifles in this world, was destined to as- 
sist in forwarding an important event— his opera-glass was in his very 
hand ! Here was a fresh start for him. He requested Miss St. Egremontto 
“ take a look through it*' — lie expatiated on its merits — told her where 
he had bought it, and when, to the very day and the very hour — how 
much he had paid for it, to a fraction ; “ Two p‘nnd-five — that’s to say, 
miss, h:«ting iwo-aud-thicej>cnce discount, at tive per cent, for ready 
iiioncy-’* 

At iliis last remark, Miss St. Kgremont removed the glass from her eye, 
and cast at Quiddy an indescribable sort of look. She said something 
in praise of the insirurnent, and handed it to Mrs. Fleecer. The latter 
praijfod it \eheni' lUly and returned it lo as owner. 

Yes, Indices*’ said he, “everybody gives my hopera-glass an 'igh 
character.” 

“ An eye character is the most salisjaclory one which an opera-glass 
can rccei\e,” said llonona; who, infected by the vicious example of 
licr lute uncle, occasionally ventured a pun. 

“ \ ou are very flattering to say so, ' said the impenetrable haber- 
dasher. And having exhausted this subject, be was again floored. Bui 
relief was ul hand, for the afterpiece commenced. 

Throughout the wiiole of the first act Quiddy was occupied in revolv- 
ing in his mind a point of considerable iiiij>orlance. He was, as it were, 
coiiqK^tiig a “ Raising the Wind” of his own. His opera-glass was evi- 
dcntlv concerned in Ins c^itations, for, frequently lu the course of 
llieni. he looked at it. turning it about in all manner of ways. 

“ t will,” thought he, as the curtain fell lo the first act of the after- 
piece — “ I tvill — ten thousand pounds — worth making a dasii for — it 
is but iwo-p’und-lwo-aud-iiincpence afur all; and if she should accept 
it, who knows what may come ol it.’* 

Thus rcsolverl, he half turned round on his scat, and, without ventur- 
ing lo Imik llie object of his ihoughu in the face, said in a In ttatiog, 
awkward, sheepish manner-— 

•• You— you admired this, and — and if you wquU accept it, I— I m 
sure I — j 
To his infinite satisfaction the glass was instanlly seised, when, upon 
looking lip, his eyes met those of Mrs. Fleecer ! 

•• La, air !** said she, Ira sure yvm arc monslrouf pobte. I m 
almost ashamed to deprive you of it ; hut, since you are so k*®d» * 
Then addressing herself ta Mist Su Egremont, who bad all Uui time 
/eh.— VOL. LXIV. KO. CCLIV. ^ 
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been standing and looking another way, she continued — Do but see 
what the gentleman has given me. Well, 1 declare, I never did meet 
with anything half so polite.” 

Miss St. Egremont whispered to her something about the impropriety 
of accepting* a present from a stranger ; and Quiddy, mortified and con- 
fused, began to stammer an explanation of the mistake ; but ere he had 
time to deliver himself of three words, the precious object found itself 
in the ** lower deep*’ of Mrs. Fleecer’s capacious pocket, in company 
with a bj^nch of keys, a quantity of halfpence, a pincushion, a pair of 
scissors, a lump of orris-root, and a nutmeg- grater. Whether or not 
the rapidity of this movement was occasioned by any suspicion in the 
lady’s mind of the possibility of a mistake, we cannot say ; but fortu- 
nately for her, explanation was prevented (for the present, at any rate) 
by the return of a person who, a short time before, had quitted the 
theatre. With true English politeness thrusting his head between the 
parties, this person cal led to two young women (apparently his daughters) 
who were a few seats oft‘, and told them that, as it was pouring of rain, 
they had better come away as, later, they mi^ht have some difliciilty in 
procuring a coach. 

*• Pouring of rain!” exclaimed Honoriato Mrs. Fleecer; ‘‘then we 
had better go too.” 

Quiddy, for the moment forgetting his loss, eagerly availed himself 
of this fortunate accident. Heoftered his services in piocuring a coach, 
which were gladly accepted ; so giving his arm to the ten-thousand- 
]TOunder, and followed by her companion, he triumphanily marched 
forth. 

Rainy nights are the hackney-coachman’s Saturnalia. Upon these 
occasions the Hackney Coach Act — the law which m more genial wea- 
ther keeps Jarvey as honest and civil as in hackney-coachman natuie it 
is possible to be— is, by general and tacit consent, considered a dead 
letter. It therefore needed not that our paity should si e and hcai liie 
pelting shower to convince them that theie teas a pelting shower ; for 
long ere they reached the piazza, they were made awaic of the fact by 
hoarse cries of “ Four shillings to the Temple !” “ Three shillings to 

Somerset House 1” “Seven shillings to Newman-street !” “ Half-a- 

crown to over the way !” and so foith. 

Quiddy called a link-boy — for in those clays of invisible lamp-light 
there were link-boys in the land — and desired him to bring a cnarb. 

“ Where to, your honour ? Shocking bad night, your honour !” 

“ Lisson-grove,” was the reply. 

The lynx-eyed functionary — (N.B. No pun is intended) — a profi- 
cient in his vocation, seeing the gentleman with only one lady in Ins 
company (for Mrs. Fleecer was behind them), and that lady a showy- 
iooking woman in spite of her deep mourning dress, instantly, to the 
great consternation of the gentleman who had received permission to 
see his companions safe home, ran off bellowing^ “ Twelve shillings to 
Ussoti-gvove i” Now, why Lisson-grove and a lady combined should 
aggravate tbe expense of hackney-coach travelling is a mystery which 
we are not prepaid to solve: bot tuch was the fact. 

“ Not Lisson-grove,” said Miss Su Egremonti hastily, “ we are only 
going to Surrey-street.” 

The boy was recalled, end tbe error rectified* 

^ Five sUlliiigs to Surrey-atreet !” shouted the boy, who seemed to 
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consider himself empowered to use his own discretion in settling the 
terms between the parties. After some trouble in procuring one, he 
brouglit up a coach. 

Quiddy, having handed the ladies in, and followed them, desired 
jarvey to drive on, and was hastily drawing up the side-gAss when he 
was saluted with — 

** Please to remember the link-boy, your honour. Shocking had night, 
your honour ! Good deal of trouble to get a coa^h, your honour 

This appeal was irresistible ; Quiddy threw the boy a halfpenny, and 
the coach moved onwards to its destination. Hereupon the young gen- 
tleman taking up the money, violently threw it back to the donor, and 
bestowed upon him and his companions a string of epithets which 
(though delivered in a voice not “ inaudible in the gallery”) we forbear 
to repeat. Quiddy, rc-pocketmg his coin, angrily observed, “This is 
loo bad !” adding, “ there is no satisfying those rascals, giic them what 
OTIC will." 

Meantime, for reasons best known to themselves, the ladies were 
occupied in noisily letting down and pulling up the glass on the op- 
jKJSite side of the coach ; nor was it nil liicy were quite clear of the 
piazza that they 8uccee*dcd in adjusting it to their satisfaction. This 
done, Qirddy said, “ Then you are not going to the Cottage to-night, 
miss ?’* 

“ 1 abandoned it a fortnight ago — forever,” replied Honoria, mourn- 
fully shaking her head. 

“ All ! 1 can understand your motive, miss,” said he in a sympatniz- 
ing tone. ^ 

“ W ith e*ery object around me to remind me of my loss !” conti- 
nued the afflicted iadv. 

“Ah! poor thing!” sighed Mrs. Fleecer; ‘‘besides the lease was 
out, and the landlord would not renew it. And, then— the distance 
from all places of amusement!” 

Mi'is St. EgrcmoiU trod heavily on the speaker's toe— the corn-toe, 
par CTCtUcnce, 

“ Ah well ! — It is some comfort he cut up so well,” said the deli- 

( ale-minded haberdasher. 

but this observation was unheard by the ladies, as, at the moment of 
its uitcranre, jartev rattled down the front \nndow and bawled in — 
“ Wliut street did you say, sir ?” 

Mrs. Fleecer having told him “ Surrey-slrecl” he again drove on. 

“ Then ills there you are living?” said the genilcmun, inquiringly. 

Mrs. Fleecer (who, as we have already hinted, was one of the respect- 
able sisterhood of IcKlcring-house keepers) replied for her : 

“ She is lodging with me, sir : she is my drawing-rooms. Better for 
her, 1 am sure, than moping alone in that place.” .And she continued 
— (for chattering “ is the badge of all her lnbe”)--“ Beside 1 have 
known her for years, ever since she came to me as — ’ 

Another and a heavier tread on the identical toe lately intwuced to 
notice, and which caused the speaker to wince, occasioned also t^ 
suspension of her intended information. Miss St. Egremont 
the conversation to ant^r subject, which occupied the time till the 

coach reached her lodgings. v ir ^ i 

Rat-tat-tat, The street-door was opened by a yawning, half-asl^p 
senrant-maid, carrying in her hand an uiisnutted candle in a flat canale* 

Q 2 
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stick. The gallant alighted from the.coach and handed the ladies into 
the narrow passage, or, as it was nicknamed by Mrs, Fleecer, the 
hall. 

**That stupid girl always forgets to light the hall-lamp,” cried Mrs. 
Fleecer — ntyt reflecting how difficult it is for a poor girl to remember 
to do what she had never been told to do. 

A short altercation occurred between Miss St. Egremont and the 
gentleman as to wMb should pay for the coach, which ended by the latter 
magnanimously insisting upon it that that was his ‘‘affair.** Although 
it was stHI raining hard, Quiddy, instead of calling the man into the 
passage, went into the street, and, drawing him sufficiently away to be 
out of hearing of the ladies, inquired, in a half-whisper, what was his 
fare. 

“ Five shillings, your honour.” 

“ Five shillings ! why, the distance is scarcely half-a-mile ! *Tis but 
a shilling fare.** 

“ Tve nothing to do with distance,’* said jarvey, holding out his 
open hand ; “ five shillings is what was agreed for, and you know it.” 

Quiddy reluctantly payed the demand, at the same time threatening 
the man with a summons. The latter still standing with his out- 
stretched, open hand — for was ever one of his class satisfied without a 
something more than the already too much — Quiddy inquired what he 
meant by that, as he had been paid what had been agreed for. 

^'‘Agreed for, sir?” said the coachman, in a tone of remonstrance; 
“ I’ve a right to ; but I hope you’ll give me suinmut over and 
above, considering what a horrid rainy night it is.” 

“ What ! five shillings for a shtliing fare, and, now, — ! You’ll get 
no more of me. As to paying more than the fare for bad weather, 
would you have allowed me discount if the weather had been fine i"” 

Having said this, he re-entered the passage. 

But the precaution lie had adopted to avoid standing ill in the 
opinion of the ladies upon the score of lil>erality, was defeated by jar- 
vey, who, following him to the door, roared out — 

“Allow you discount, indeed! Ha! ha! ha! A reg’lar shabby 
one ! I say, ladies, you’ve got a friend here as wants discount !” 

Having said this, he remounted his box and drove away. 

The ladies, who were still in the Aa//, thanked the gallant for his po- 
lite attention to them, but, not a little to his disappointment, made the 
lateness of the hour a pretext for not inviting him to walk in. He ex- 
pressed a hope that he might be allowed to call upon Miss St. Ivjtk'- 
mont, and inquire concerning her health ; but this civility she declined 
as, under her “ present circumstances,” she received no visiters. By 
this apparent disinclination on the part of the ten-thousand-pounder to 
extend her acquaintance with him, he was somewhat disconcerted. But 
he was not to be entirely baffled. Fixing his eves upon an umbrella 
which was standing in a comer, be said that, having discharged that 
extortionate scoundrel of a coachman, upon account of hit insolence, 
and as it |ras still raining hard, he should be obliged if they could lend 
him “ such a thing as an umbrella/' 

With this request Mrs. Fleecer eagerly complied, handing him the 
one in question. 

Anything to oblige you, sir, who have been so polite to me. This,*' 
added she, in her lodging-house jargon, ibis belongs to my parlours, 
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¥rlio is gone out of town ; but as he will return to-morrow night and 
may want it, 1 beg, sir, you will bring it back in the morning/* 

There was a marked emphasis on the word bring which was not dis- 
pleasing to Quiddy, who, promising punctuality, made one of his most 
elegant bows and departed. Him, for the present, must we leave to 
his wet walk, his cogitations, and his kind wishes concerning the present 
proprietor of his opera-glass, and remain with the ladies in Surrey-* 
street. 


Chap. XXII. 

A COMFORTABLE AFTEH-TII E-PLAY SUPPER, WHICH LEADS TO UNCOM- 
FORTABLE REMINISCENCES A DOUBTFUL POINT BE'I ELN ASPA- 
RAGUS AND THE WING OF A CHICKEN ; BUT HOA'i SOU QLI MAL 

Y PENSE. 

The moment' the street-door was closed, and even ere they allowed 
themselves time to ihiow aside their bonnets and shawls, Honoria and 
Mrs. Fleecer refreshed themselves with a draught of that beverage 
which upon ordinary occasions is called, and in fact is, nothing more than 
porter ; hut w’liici), by a long sitting in a close, warm theatre, is re- 
tined, sublimated, etherealized, and becomes — swoon, Sir Daffodil 
Fitz-h'addle, swoon at the barbarous idea I but true it is — Xectar. They 
then sat down to a nice little supper (which was served in Mrs. Fleecer’s 
room on the ground-floor), consisting of a liot roast chicken and aspa- 
ragus. Whiitf tins was making its f/j5-appearance (the servant-maid 
being in attendance) they spoke but little, and that little (in addition 
to an oeca.Monal exclamation of admiration on the part of Mrs. Fleecer 
of the “gentleman’s present,” which was displayed on the table) was 
princ/pally toiiflimg legs, wings, and sidesmen, li\er, gizzard, and 

liuHy having cleared the table and left ibe room to bring materials for 
warm m giis, and lionona being entiaged in rtfre^hing her memory 
by Ivjoking over tlie play-bill : Mrs. Fleecer left her seat, and, negli- 
gently humming a lime, went lo a cupboaid in a corner — her buck 
beiiu towards iier fair lo<iger. The ialler looked up, and perceiving 
that the head of Mrs, Fhecer was thmwii railicr backwards, and her 
right rdbow eievnled a lew degrees aliove llie levi.i of her mouth, cried, 
sonK‘wliat sharply — 

“ Fleec er ! Fleecer ! wliat are you at there V* 

l^'leecer hastily replaced a something , wlncii caused n shgi»t, dull 
souiul as it touched the shelf; and, closing the cupuoaui, rcp.ieU with a 
simper — 

“ The grass, dear ; just on account of the grass/' 

What was the real nature of the litillc incident wineli prod«* J the 
qucsiion and the reply lo it, wc forbear lo iiiqune. 

The servant having licen sent to bed, and liie huiK\> being left to 
themselves. Miss Honoria St. Egremont, hi a tone ratiu r !»a\ouring of 
displeasure, thus began : 

“ I am exceedingly vexed. Fleecer/’ 

“ Bless my soul ! Why, what can have vexed you ? I m sure we 
bavo passed a very pleasant evening.” 

you have vexed me. First of all by accepting a present from a 
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perfect stranger. Then to tell him that I left the Cottage because the 
lease was out! And again, to talk about its distance from places of 
public amusement! What must he think of me under my present cir- 
cumstances, when such a reason as that is piven for — •' 

“Oh! nousense, dear,*’ said Fleecer, interrupting her; he paid no 
attention to what 1 said : it ran in at one ear and out of the other with 
him.” 

“ The truth is, Fleecer, when once you begin to talk you have no 
command over your tongue. If I had not trod upon your toe till 1 
thought I bad trodden it off, you would just have blurted out that — ” 

” Oh — that you once lived with me in u humble coinpacily — servant- 
maid, in short? No, no; there’s reason in roasting of eggs; 1 should 
have stopped short of that naturally, without youi* hint — which went to 
my very heart, let me tell you. No, no ; you know me too well for 
that, Nanny, dear.” 

“There again! Nanny! I declare, Fleecer, if you are not more 
discreet I shall be obliged to quit your house, and never see you 
again ; or you’ll get me into sad trouble some day or other.” 

“ Well, well,” said Fleecer, good-humouredly, at the same time con- 
cocting for herself a second glass of negus; “ it’s only between our- 
selves ; if amf stranger were here, I should been my guard. And do 
you know, Nan — ^ahem ! — Honoria, your hcinir in the house again does 
M remind me of old times. It seems to me only like yesterdav, though 
it s a good fourteen years ago, when poor Mr. Slvniore, uho wns my 
drawing-room at that time, and—” 

“ But there’s no need of being reminded of old times,” said St. 
Egremont, peevishly. “ You were always very kind to me, I own ; 
but if you wish that we should remain friends, 1 imi'^t insist upon it 
that you forget old times and remember only the present, and who 1 
am now.” 

“Ay, ay, I understand, dear; that’s quite rieht and proper. Ft)i 
the future I shall think no more of Nanny Streggers than if theic ncv( i 
had been such a ficrson in the world. What a swect-pretiv changt* ! 
Streggers, St. Egremont! — Nanny, Honoria ! Well, poor Slvniore had 
a deal of taste in all things, that we must both allow. And with re- 
gard to you, dear — ” 

“ Mrs. Fleecer you had better take no more of that negus ; yoii have 
put a great deal too much wine to it, and it makes vour longue run 
till really you don’t know what you are talking about.” 

“ As weak as water, I protest,” said Fleecer: who, knowing not the 
art, in conversation, of stopping at the proper point— of *• letting wed 
alone,” as it were — rattled on in perfect good-humour, without the 
slightest intention to ofl’end, “ No, no, Norey— vou know pour Tom 
used to call you Norey— I can be as discreet and silent as a brick wall, 
when there’s need for it : but when by ourselves 1 do delight in a little 
chatter. Besides, you know 1 love you as if yon we c a daughter of 
my own^as, indeed, you might be, considering that — ” 

“ Of course,” said Honoria, with a graciou. inclination of the 
head. 

“Q/* course,” continued the loquacious lady, '^for there’s nearly 
twenty years* difference between us, as I am fifty-two turned, and you 
will not be three-and-thirty tliese five weeks. But what ts three and- 
tbirtyr rapidly continued Fleecer, perceiving an indication of dis- 
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pleasure on Honoria*s countenance. “ What would / give to be three* 
and-thirty again, and with such a 6 gure and face as yours — aud such 
an education ! Well, to his praise be it spoken, poor S. did do his duty 
to you in that respect. Only to think t when first you came to mcy 
you could neither read nor write, while now — ^ 

“ Come, Fleecer, come,” said Honoria, impatiently ; finish your 
negus, and let us go to bed, do.” 

— “ while now, as I was going to say, French, l^^ilian, music, draw- 
iiig, dancing ! I’m sure, from your appearance and manner, everybody 
must take you to have been a lady born ; — ” 

Honoria smiled approval. 

“ — while your poor mother, rest her soul ! kept a fruit-stall in Co- 
vent-garden-market, and your fatlier was — ” 

Really, Mrs. Fleecer, this is no longer to be endured !” said the 
other, about to rise, \\hile a tear stole from her eye. 

Fleecer gently placed her hand upon Honoria's arm to detain her, 
and with unall'ected kindness said — 

‘‘ This is between ourselves, my dear girl ; I meant no harm. We 
canT help who were our fathers and mothers : they are no fault of 
ours, though sometimes our misfortune, I own. We are born whether 
wf' liVv; or not, and nobody asks us whom we would choose for our 
fath<?fs and inollicrs. Fve lived long enough in the world to know 
that, rny dear Norev.” 

'fins assertion of her acquired knowledge wu* accompanied by a 
bending of the head, of gravity bcliitmg its importance, and abo by 
preparations for a third glass of negus. 

“ Now, rcallv, Fleecei,” said Honoria, “ this is very wrong of you. 
Tins IS the third, and you are Irilking all inarjier of absurdities,' as it 
is : why can't yon he satislied with one, as I am ' And then — remem- 
her tlie cnph<jard.” 

“ thimbleful, dear — ?w( a thimbleful. Be>ides, I’m an old 
woman. When 1 was a voung giil, like you, indeed — Ah! Norey: 
ifl had riiv liincl.) come over ajain, and were xouniand handsome as 
you arc — I’m .<1110 this canT iuirl anybody,'’ conlmned the speaker, 
sqiping lur glass; “ Negus, indeed ! water hewiiched ! But, as I was 
going to sav, if i were yuung and handsome as — 

“ There ! make yoursell one nice, good glass, my dear Fleecer, but 
pray let it be the last, for it is growing late, ” said Honoria, moilided 
by her companion's complimer.lary insinuation. 

Fleecer, without the smallest opposition, did she was desired. 

Ami what were von going to sav inquired Honoria. 

“Who — I ? Oh, I »uy iiolhing — ha! ha! ha! ha! — but iiere s 
wishing you a good husband, Norey! And who is it u^iuldn t make a 
good wife ? How elegant ydu used to do the hoiKmrs ot ilic tabic at the 
Cottage ! To Ihj sure, poor S. never invited me, except v 'icn you 
were quite by yourselves— though 1 couldn’t blame him ihaU— 
Once more, n good husl>and to you !” 

How ridiculous vou arc !” said Honoria, smiling. ^ 

“ l*ve heard of him often,” said Mrs. Fleecer. He s not 
handsome, to be sure ; but then he's monstrous rich, and m this \vorid» 
money makes the man.” 

“ Who are you talking about?” inquired Honoria. 

“ Andeatretuely chatty and agreeable, continued the oilier, raltliiig 
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on without heeding the question, **and the sweetest opera-glass! I 
couldn’t but admire it ! Uncommon polite of him !” 

** Oh, I perceive/’ said Honoria; ’tis of him you are talking. Ha ! 
ha I ha ! What a chandler-shop mind ! Told me the exact price he 
paid for the 4hing : * Two- pound-five, bating two and threepence dis- 
count for ready money/ Ha ! ha ! ha !’* 

“Ha! ha! ha! — Ha! ha! ha! ha!” re-echoed Fleecer, while, 
unperceived by her (Companion, she filled her half-emptied glass with 
sherry. After a silence of two or three minutes, during which Mrs, 
Fleecer appeared to be getting drowsy ( ?) Honoria gravely said — 

“ By the by, what could have put it into your head to tell the man 
that poor Tom left we ten thousand pounds? 1 heard you, though I 
took no notice of it at the time/' 

“ What, I, dear ?” said Fleecer, speaking though with less rapidity, yet 
with no greater distinctness: “ Oh, no, quite impos— possible. — Delishush 
negush ! — Wouldn't ha* been true, dear, and I hate a lie as 1 hate— No, 
dear; 1 said he put you down in the will for ten thous — ten thou — and 
80 he did; and when he did so, he had it to leave ; *twasn't your fault 
he lived nearly up to his inc — income. But he left you all he had — 
nearly two thoups — two thousand, and blesh him for it — I say blesh 
him ! But I always like to put the best fa — I say, Nanny — Norey — 

I always like to put the best face upon things ; for who knows — I say 
who knows — ” 

** Come, Fleecer, go to bed, pray do/' 

“ Ye — yesh, dear. But I know the world — when 1 looked at him, I 
saw’ with half an eye — Ha ! ha ; — Ha ! ha ! lia ! ha ! — couldn’t take 
his eye — his eyes otf you. I say* I know th’ world — Nobody knows 
th’ w’orld better than Bel — Belshy Flecsher — So leave me to manage 
matters — 1 shay — I only shay, leave me to — ’* 

Mius St. Egremont stalled up, and indignantly said — 

“ Hearkee, Fleecer: I think 1 nndeistand you. That gentleman 
will no i^oubt make the returningof the umbrella a pretext for calling 
here to-morrow. / will not see him ; you, I suppose, will. Now, 
mark me : should 1 discover that you implicate me in the remotest way 
with him, that instant 1 (piit your house, and drop your uc(|naint<uico for 
ever. Come, light vonr caudle, and go to bed.” 

Saying this, she took her chamber candle, which was on the table, 
and lit it. Mrs. Fleecer (still retaining her seat) took hers, and endea- 
voured to follow the example. But, for some reason best known to 
itself, her candle rebelled against submitting to the operation ; it would 
not touch the flame : it went above it and below it — beyond it and to 
either side of it; but, no ; it would not consent to light. 

“ Ha! ha! ha! — Never saw s*h-a cai/le — Norey, tlid you ever see 
8*h-a can'Je? Ila! ha! ha! Ilow very odd! — Shwc— shwetesht 
op'a-glassh — No, I'll do nothing to 'splease you — 1 love you like my 
own child, and I say I’ll do — ” Here the tears came ’ Ao her eyes, and 
she grew pathetic* 

“ I'm ashamed of you!” said Honoria, taking *he candle from her 
and lighting it. I never saw you so before, and trust I never shall 
again.” 

** Grasshi dear — that abo'nable grassh we took wi* th' shiken* 
Come, dear, we'll go to bed — blesh you, 1 love you as if — ” 

Mrs. Fleecer quitted the rdbm and was followed by Honoria. 
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“ Fleecer— Fleecer," cried the latter, “ why I declare you are going 
down to the kitchen 

“Ha! ha! ha — dear me! how ve’y odd! Only think — kisshen 

going down to — ve’y odd — Ha! ha! ha! ha! — Norey, what was I 
going to shay ? O — Never shaw Kem*le actLa’y Macheatfwso well in 
m’ life. — That ’bo’nable grassh to serve me so — 1*11 hot pay a — beautiful 
op*a-glaRsh— Well ; there — Tm going, my dear Nan — -Norey — blesh 
you — good night, dear — Oh ! blesh you.” 

The ladies retired, each to her chamber, and there we must leave 
them — just stating that Honoria did what she never had done before 
(and why she did it now we must leave to conjecture) ; having assured 
herself tliat her friend was in bed and, by certain indications, asleep 
also, she went softly into her room, and put her candle out. 

Now — 

“ When a lady’s in the case, 

All other things must needs give place 

and this necessity being multiplied by two, it becomes by so much the 
stronger. \Vc therefore shall not return to our bero till we have said 
a few words in favour of our ladies, one, at of whom may have 

somewhat compromised herself in the O|iinion of those to whom we 
have imroduml them. And, first of the elder. 

Mrs. Fleecer was.tVi her way, an oxcelieiit woman; but by this qua- 
of our praise, nothing more serious is riieant than that she vvas 
.subject to most of iho^c bitle infirmities wiiich are inse; arable from her 
calling. She w\ s as honest as the dav : a lodger might leave gold un- 
told scatterr^l ab<)ut his apartments, and it would be as safe as if de- 
posited under triple locks in the deepe^^t vaults of the Bank; but his 
tea-chest, his coal-sculile, the unfinished decanter of wine on the side- 
boaid, were never benefited by her visits in his absence. She would 
scorn to chaise him in his weekly bills for commodities which had not 
been sujiplied to liiin ; hut his daily pennvwortli of milk occupied a 
modest space in his tiny jug, and his pound of butter melted away, as 
if, In in C'liri^tn:a«i to ( hristma<, the year \\cie one entire and ptTfect 
canicnlc. Slie would bave cut licr own g(^(’d right band sooner 
than unlock his vvntitig-rase, or break live seal of a letter; hut. should 
either be left open, lliere was n<» cojrcnl lo<it;mg-hnu'e reason to restrain 
In r ireun pist taking a peep at llit T contents. These, however, were, 
as we linve said, the infirmities of her calling — not her own. 

But what shall we say concernin.: the little ubcnalnm which drew 
upon her the ju^t rebuke of Mis*^ St. Fgromcnl ' Wo hardly da^e trust 
ourselves to dwell upon it. It was an accident ; but even as an acci- 
dent, of a character so — (we advisedly use the M ongest term the lan- 
guage affords a» applied to a w»»man) — i Nri >iimn f,. that — But Miss 
Si. Fgremont confessed that she h.ad never seen lier so betor-*. and as 

we never have met with anybody else that had — 

• • • ' • • ♦ 

There, Mrs. Fleecer. Biif^ a word in y>ur ear. Dcbide not your- 
self with the notion that the accident vra^ cuvasir.ned by the “grass.” 
We incline to attribute it to — a wing of the chickai. 

We bave seen that Fleecer would indulge in allusions to Mi^ St. 
Egremonl's fomicr condition : this, however, was not done in a spirit of 
malice towards the latter, but rather as it was soothing to herself; for 
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this occasional indulgence, when they were by themselves^ served ns a 
8arety*valve to those natural feelings of envy in one woman towards 
another who has greatly distanced her in the race of life, and which, if 
closely pent, might have relieved themselves with mischievous effect on 
some occasion less seasonable than the present. For the rest, her re- 
gard for Honoria was sincere ; and she would (to use her own compre- 
hensive expression) have “stuck at nothing" to do her service. 

Miss St. Egremoat's history has in part been told by her friend. 
Her mother kept a fruit-stall. Well ? So did Pomona, whom poets have 
sung and painters have blazoned on their canvas. Her father was — he 
was a private in the 1st Life-guards. Mars himself might have been proud 
to serve in that fine regiment which then had a king for its colonel. Miss 
St. Egremont, when first Mrs, Fleecer became acquainted with her, 
could neither read nor write. What then ? There was a period in the 
life of Madame deSevigne when she could neither read nor write : so 
was it with Madame de Stael : so with l^dy Morgan. Women do not 
come into the world reading and writing. The thing must have a be- 
ginning : it is after all a mere question of time : and if Honoria’s 
education was deferred till a later period than is usual among^'t hulies, 
the fault was not hers. She got it at last, and right well did she avail 
herself of it. Her uncle himself was a clever man who, ihougli not 
disinclined occasionally to fun and jollity, was fond of literainre .md 
the arts, and delighted in the society of men distingui^h(‘d in those 
pursuits. These formed Slymore’s select parties, to which tlie C’he- 
shires and the Quiddys were never invited ; and fur these his niece 
evinced a decided preference; for, on such occasions the corni isatiMn 
was at once amusing and instructive, and marketl bv a tone ai' g »o(l 
breeding. Honoria w«is an apt and attentive listener; and Inr ini:ul 
and manners (naturally not unrefined) were insensibly improvcil by 
such opportunities. 

True, sire saw little or no female society, for the reason, j)rr/i(ips^ 
that Slyniore^s fnends had neither wives nor sisters to brii»g \Mth 
them; but, as Horatio says, 'twere to consider loo eiiriouslv to ( ou- 
sider so.' Upon the whole, iiowever, Honoria thrown ml > anv so ^ 
would have “ passed muster;" nor would it have been easy I'oi any but 
a practised and searching eye to detect in the comp osiliun of Sr. 
Egremont a particle of the alloy of Nancy Siregsrers. 

How impressible is woman ! in the hands of man how dnctilu ! 
What he would have her, that will slie become. By his tables and h.i 
bits, bis feelings, nay, his very thoughts, are tashioned hers; ami ii that 
drop of the angelic spirit which nature has infused into her bostun lu - 
c^e polluted or debased, woe, woe to him, fool or villain, or both com- 
bined, for on hi8 head rests the sin ! 

But we are straying from our narrative, whose straightforwaid, 
flowing course we have not yet interrupted by one single digression eiilier 
to the right ha nd or to the left — excepting only whes: we could not help 
itp^hen, like Worcester's rebellion it lay in our wa\ and we round it 
at once proceed we to our hero. 
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ON THE USEFULNESS OF INUTILITIES. 

II D e*t subject si TaiD» qui ua norite uu rang an cette rapaodia. 

^M0NTAGJ«Pa 

One of the greatest reasons why so few people understand themseUes, is that 
most wn^rs are always teaching men what they should be, and hardly eeer trouble 
their heads with teliiiig them what they really are.— F a hle of\iie Bf.ls. 

Oi' the many passions incidental to our impressionable nature, if the 
instinct of self-preservation is of most immediate value in the mainte- 
nance of life, vanity is assuredly of scarcely secondary utility in mak- 
ing that life tolerably comfortable. If, then, the well-known dictum 
of t^olomon “ that all is vanity be founde din truth (as no sound be- 
liever will dispute), that truth must be sought in a more recondite appli- 
cutiorip than is suggested by its ordinary use in the mouths of the- biases 
and of the ungiateiul. As nndetstood by these worthies, it implies the 
flattest aiul most barren of truisms. It is ..n obvicus phvsioltgieal fact^ 
that the erjoNuunts winch occupy and agitate the prime C4 existence, 
derive their intluence (loin the perteetion of ihie organs on which they 
act • '-li * inevitable r onsequenee heire^, that when these organs fail, the 
cnjovmcnls ami celight.. lo-c their charm, and so arc turned to va- 
nitN.” Disgust and disappointment are indted t!.e natural Icrniination 
ol passionate excitement, as dealli is the “ necc'isarv end ’ of life. I5ut 
the moial weder'xc fioin this tact is very dith rent Inaii that re- 

iro'ipi ctive v^sdoin, wlneli hugs itself at si.Mv on not having the vices of 
sixteen. Insie id of diSL'iacionslv t \il speakiuirol the re.speclable nothings 
whiclj Invi heijied us through '‘Omany iidicaiN Inairof this ‘‘ vorkaday 
life.” we aie d’'[»osC‘cl to in* pn-ft^uiaily thankful for the mamiold 
di'-trai lions ili< y has c atlordcd, and for the airret. able illusion> in wiiicU. 
tiny li.oe mainl.nned un. We like not lliai sillv en(lea\our to add a 
enhil to our stature, h\ ath c’tm.: to lov-k do\\nu|K.n our pr(<j)»^r nature. 
It 1 '' a More niiiuiilingon the >t5ii<^)f pnde ; and pride, wiieiiu r it takes 
ollenct :»lnihci>, or at our-^eiv * a mo.^t uncomfortable nn^lake. If 
whalevir iiilcie^ts and ocrupic'* man he in ihi'* sense of ine word 
vanitv, what is man himscll but a \anitv ^ and the ccnstvjuence, 
pushed fi> Its txli nl, would be as impious and dcspatring, as we believe 
it to I also. 

After ail, ‘ tlusc liiile things will be great to little men,” and there 
is no use lu callmg naiin s. hen, therefore, we assent to ine maxim 
that “all is vanitx,” we would be underslotKl as nuMiiin;:, not tJoit all 
is beneath ihc regard cf a wise man, but that our\anitu> arc aii in all 
to us ; and llial tin- happiness or misery of our |Kior threc.'.colo >eara 
and ten, depends upon the more or less of skill with which we Uirn 
tlu in to aecount. 

V\ lu‘u tiic mailer is viewed a little clostdy, the contrary notion wiiitnrn 
out to bo, not a mere exaggrralion, but an absolute abuse ol terms. For 
whatever may be ihoiighl of life, there are some tlun;:s more respectable 
»nd im|)ortnnt than others ; and the greatest stoic or ascetic that ever 
existed, will a<lmit that eating, dunking, and sleeping, are not aba^ 
Inlcly without their uses, or wholly iHmtMlh the regard of a sage. If 
itll things were really vain, to wh.it end imcnl the word, and tqq>ose it 
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to substantial ? Let us, therefore, speak like plain and sensible people, 
so as to be understood, and leave pretence to the hypocritical and the 
prudish. 

Vanity, then, dear reader, is a comparative term : the word is a Latin 
word, whicli|Our ancestors in their wisdom substituted for the English 

emptiness.” Now, we call a phial empty when filled with air, because as 
compared with aphial containing water or wine, it relatively is so. Thus, 
having filled a bottli^with bullets, we can put in an additional quantity of 
shot ; and we can repeat the process with other shot of smaller dimen- 
sions, and again with sand ; while, after all these fillings, wc can yet find 
room for a quantity of water. Now of this series, the first term is 
emptiness with respect to the last. In like manner is it with \anity ; 
and it is rather too bad to make a man discontented with his havings, 
by calling what to his apprehension is fulness — vanity. Yet such is the 
end (we do not say purpose) of all tliosc imputed moralists, more fas- 
tidious than discreet, who would place us above ourselves, by disparag- 
ing the little occupations and amusements, with which we contrive to get 
rid of our time, and to escape from man’s deadliest foe, the demon of 
ennui, 

Percoutrdy it is equally clear that while fulnesses vary for the same 
capacity, all men are not of equal capacity. Men whos.c inteller is ,irc 
of small caliber, are more easily filled than lho^eof vast dimeumcjus ; and 
since it is as phNsioally impossible to force more sense or acvpinement 
into a man’s head than it can contain, as it is to cram linn eorpou aliy 
into a pint pot, it is eminentlv illogical to insi>t on applying tlie vamc 
terms to their I espective contents. Accordinglv, a lord in the senate- 
house, or an alderman in his court, may be os giavely, that is us tull\ 
occupied, as a Newton in estimating the law ot gravitaiion ; and lar 
as concerns the first instance, \ie believe that this accusation ot vanity, 
if not scandalum magnatum, would be liable to an action of libel. Ilou 
purely conventional such notions of vanity nalK aic, is di mf>nsiialde 
by the fa^t that each age, sex, and station has \u respective lu tiue. 
The dose of vanity which is ridiculous in an elderly lad\, (we ’.vould not 
say old woman for the world — it’s an unparlianuMiiaiy plirase^, vvindd 
be graceful and agreeable in a beauty of fifteen. So, loo, that lulling 
which in a proiessed beau would sctircelv excite a passmi: Ninile, wmild 
qualify a judge or a physician fora lunatics’ risyluni. 'I'hat ibe caic^ 
and the jealousies of a lover are vain, and his |oys and his desl^e^ iinsnb- 
atantial and dreamy, divines and moralists will alike atfree,— e'^peci dl\ 
when they have turned the comer of sixty; yet there is not the IIS'* a 
conventional reality about these affci tion^, when viewed in the p< tnoiis 
of a youthful couple, which is uniformly denied to a l/*rd OgiUie, 
merely because they arc ill-assorted with what the world expects from 
men of bis standing. Rideat etpuUat lascivu decentius a tas^ con- 
tains the whole philosophy of the subject. 

Such being the facts, surely vanity is one ol the cases of con- 
science, which every man should be permitted to dee ir)c for liimsclf; nml 
the measuring other men’s corn in that particular l>y our own bu.Hhcl, 
(no allusion^ to landlords and consumers) is an im{X)riant interfenmee 
with the liberty of private judgment; that is, uith a right which is of 
tbevery eisenee of the Protestant religion. 

• ^ Here, theti, we have the ground cleared for the erection of an inteU 
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li(!:ible structure. If it be not true that all is vanity, it is an equal 
exaijoreralion to say that there is no such thing. Not only are there 
vanities and substantial things, but there are vanities and vanities; 
while the same thing is, or is not, vain, not only as it applies to different 
persons and circumstances, but even to different epochs and ages. 
For many things which were of the gravest a century ago, have become 
the merest vanities in this letlerfiress age of ours ; while some things 
which were then termed vain, are deemed of the importance by the 
wiseacres of eighteen hundred and forty-two. 

Taking our stand upon this ground, we boldly affirm that the hu- 
man race is deeply indebted to vanities for its enjoyments, its arnuse- 
inenlR, nay almost for the circulation of its blood; and that if there 
be any one particular in which nvili/ed existence is moie excellent 
than savage life, it is in the greater numl)erand better condition of the 
vanities which it contains. 

Mandeville overlooked this truth, when In; referred all the blessings 
of social life to the vices of the civilized man, — unless, indeed, he con- 
sidered vice Itself as no belter than a \.tnitY, which would ha\e been 
to piiy vice a coniplimcnt it would have most unwillin.ily accepted. 
Had iic taken vanity fur the basis of his system, he woubi have con- 
cili 'tvd nianv, w’ho aie now shocked at ilie cynicism ol his doctrine; 
and he would probabU have arrived at pretty nearly the same result. 
At all events, it is lmpus^lble to lake a walk di>vvn Kegcut-sircct, or 
througli ih« warehouses of Mmcnig-lanc, without being saiisiicd iiKil for 
the larger pari, the ^u(’ce>»s of trade depends on vc.miies. it will not 
do, then, lodefinc solid things to be the business of hie, and vanities its 
nnluscments ; for besides that atmisoiiKiii i- llie great business of genteel 
life, and business llie ureal aniuseineiil of the moneV'ppinner, the vanities 
atlminislcr not less to the graver occupaliuiis, man they do lu iLc idlest 
d.illianci*. If vve sliould sublrar’l Irum the business ul the tailor, tor ex- 
ainpU*, all that it deiivcs fiom fashion (ihe vainest of all vainlits), and 
sh luitl leave it nothing beyond wbaluiceucy and convenienco require 
in the cut of a garment, it wmikl fare with liK ^e umlh-parls ot a man no 
beiici , than if the world should return to the um* of tag-leave^, it was, 
imlcKl, but a sillv boast of John Bull, ihal he iuid invent d the shirt, 
as an appendix to the Frenchman’s laced rutiles ; tor exc umw of t ie 
unten.ihle anachronism which thus puls me cart kdore the hor^e, the 
rudle worked the best for trade ; and on tiie ulaer iiand, whatever may 
be ihoui:hl of the comfoilsof clean linen, the pus>essiun ol u s.nri never 
gave the lithe of that happiness, which vanity has extracted bum ihesu- 
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which are set down as vanities and vexations of spirit by half-witted 
crgotists, are the sources of the bitterest privations and sufferings ; and 
if called upon to justify our proposition as regards these, wc should 
be terribly puzzled to perforin our task. Love, war, money-making, 
parliamente^ing, dowager-hunting, &c. &c., are anything but vani- 
ties : vexations of spirit, indeed, they may be; “heavy blows and 
great discouragements" to the lovers of tranquillity, ana of the poco 
curante; but not vanities — no, anything but that: even Grundyism, 
which every one affects to despise, but of which everybody lives in 
bodily fear, is very wrongfully placed in the category of vain things — 
as any one will acknowledge, who has inhabited a cathedral close, or 
lived under the inspection of some village piece of antiquated and 
prudish virginity. 

It is not alone that men's judgments are unsettled on this point, and 
that the term vanity is an abstraction bearing the greatest differences 
of value in the fancies of different individuals ; but the fact that man- 
kind change the character and influence of the same thing, by the way 
in which they treat it, is a source of still greater confusion. It is not in 
any case the thing itself, so much as the true or false estimate which men 
make of its value, that influences human happiness. The veriest trifle 
that ever amused the idleness of the emptiest and most fatuous of 
OUT species, if taken to heart, and made a serious business, ipso facto 
becomes one; and is as capable of being turned to mischief, as a spark 
in a magazine of gunpowder, or a bull in a china-shop. Did not the 
factions of the Circus shake the imperial state of tlie Cmsars worse, 
than a corn bill, or a repeal of Jewish inabilities ? Nay, did not a 
single iota serve the purpose of dividing the Christian world, and filling 
it with persecutions and slaughter, quite as efliciently as if it had liecn 
a question of the existence of a deity, or of the authenticity of revela- 
tion itself? Who amongst us has not heard of the famous O.P. liot ? 
What a coil that made in the town, even at a time when Bonaparte was 
lord of the ascendant, and threatened in his “ wrathful displeasure to 
swallow us up quick," as we were then told in all churches and chapels ! 

So, too, when the French revolution was 5us[)cnded by the last thread 
over the devoted heads of tlie princes and nobles of France, did not 
the Gluck and Piccini question agitate men’s minds more deeply than 
the assembly of the notables or the double vote. Among the many 
more serious causes of dispute which led Peter Ramus such an uncom- 
fortable life, and cost him his life itself in the massacre of St. Bartlio- 
lomew, must be enumerated his contest for the pure pronunciation of 
the Latin letter Q. In the year 1550, Q was not, for once in its life, 
hi a comer ; for such was the importance then attached to that vanity, 
that a certain student in theology would have been deprived of his be- 
nefice by the Sorbonne for not howling with the wolves in the orthodox 
wrong tone, if Peter had not stepped forth in his behalf, and “ shamed 
the rogues" from their prey. This act of constancy was not forgotten. 
Any stick, they say, will serve to beat a dog ; and there is nothing too 
vain and futile to serve for an auto da fe, if society can only be per- 
suaded to loot; ft gravely in the face. 

Be it therefore thoroughly understood, that we do not make our* 
selves responsible for such abuses of a good thing ; and that in up- 
holding the advantages, comfotts, benefits, emoluments, and easements 
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of vanity, we intend and mean thereby not only things vain in their own 
nature, but vain things properly so estimated and treated : and we by 
no means desire to be suspected of approving or relishing the gridiron 
of St. Lawrence, the arrows of St. Sebastian, no not even a crushing 
article in my “ grandmother's review,’' merely because they should 
happen to be put upon active service on a trifling occasion.^ 

Under such restrictions and with such understandings, it becomes 
obvious to common sense, that vanity is in reality better to a man than 
the best waterproof great-coat, wrap-rascal, or pea-jacket ever invented. 
Observe, reader, we say nothing of women ; not because as some may 
suspect, vela va sans dire^ or because women are naturally more vain 
than men, and find vain things consequently more congenial to their 
nature ; but because in this instance, if in any, homo is a common 
name for all mankind ; for if women are in truth more frequently given 
to that aflection than their male partners in iniquity, and less commonly 
chary of showing up iit its indulgence (which may be rationally doubted), 
it is beyond all denial that a man, when he does give himself up to 
vanities, beats the sex by chalks in his extravagance, and sticks at 
nothing that can probably tend to their thorough eujovment. 

Ii is scarcely possible to mention a single thing really good and de- 
sirabl'‘ per se, which is not set olf and enhanced by a spice of vanity. 

would the most succulent dinner be thought of, if cut short of 
those vaiiiues ot vanities, a second course and a dessert? What would 
Sludame Carson have said to the handsomest cap, the best fittiii;:, the 
wannest, the most a|)i)ropridte to the peculiar stylo and countenance 
of ilie wear^, it curtailed of its fail proportion of vanities, the ribbons 
and laces? 

It is indeed a question meriting special consideration, wliether that 
august ceiemoiiy, a court drawing-room, woulil not be stripped of all 
clhxt, by a downfall of lap[)ets and feathers. Weil and wisely did the 
French lord in waiting exclaim, “ Tout est perdu T when the chief of 
the (iiiondists appeared at court wnth ribbons instead of buckles in his 
sliocs. It would scarcely be deemed a fanciful speculation to trace 
llic triumplis of the Montague, and the reign of anarchy and blood 
(for some part at least) to this act of lisc-vantte, of the republican 
minister. Ifmajesis itself be but a ceremony — (we put the matter hypo- 
thctically, because llie notion is not ours) — if we say majesty be but a 
ceremony, its lightest bauble must have its mission ; and we doubt whe- 
llu 1 the other majesty of the people in parliament assembled, could 
long make itself respected, without the adjunct of the speaker’s mace 
and wig. Nay, onr holy religion — but we leave that cause to the 
Puseyiles — a worthy theme for their professor of poetry “ to try his 
’pi entice hand on.” 

But, to come to things of still greater moment, the legitimate drama 
itself is far more de|)endent on vanity than most men will ^ nk. The 
toll of a bell, d projK)s, has often told belter in the fifth act, than the finest 
tirade ; and we seriously recommend it to Mr. Sheridan Knowles to pay 
more attention to blue and crimson lights in his last scene, than he 
hitherto has bestowed on such vanities. Let him reflect how much 
Shakspearc himself is indebted for toleration to the mis en se^hte of a 
conscientious manager ; and let him remember that a tyrant en habH 
bourgeois^ is twice a tyrant in black and scarlet cut velvet. Nor it 
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costume a matter for stage consideration alone : it would curtail the 
pleasures of the chase too fatally^ should we suppress hunting-caps 
and red coats ; and it may be suspected that not even the example of 
our gracious sovereign^ could keep female equitation in fashion, if a 
sumptuary law should cut short the blue riding-habit, by a single half- 
yard. 

Not, however, to confine ourselves to things, let us look at that 

piece of woik,’* ipan himself — how noble in attributes, in apprehension 
how like a god ! Yet what is the most substantial man that ever broke 
a horse'a^back, to that veriest vanity — a star and garter. It’s all very 
well for a tipsy poet to exclaim, 

A man’s a man for a* that ; 

(an exciseman, by the by, ought to have known better :) the stoutest 
republican in England can feel the difierence. Mrs. Inchbald's pupil 
of nature might be excused for hesitating between the bishop and his 
wig; but there was not a full-grown parish-clerk so simple, as to de- 
spise the superior influence inherent in the hairy portent, over all the 
virtue and all the Greek of a Bloomfield and a Bathurst united iii the 
person of one unfledged individual. But, to sum up all in one word, 
did not a surplice set two nations by the ears, and overturn the English 
throne ? 

Influenced by such considerations, we trust that none of our readers 
are so infected with the anli-cake-and-ale heresy, as to go iip and 
down the country, seditiously inflaming men’s iniitds ugainsl the ho- 
nest trifles of this world. Should such persons he listened to, novel- 
reading and poetry would be frowned out of countenance, and a large 
range of bibliopoly be seriously embugered. It is not loo much to sup- 
pose that the fitness of magazine-writing itself, might be callcfl in 
question. Yet, heaven knows, that if our readers have recervrd half 
the pleasure in reading these our lucubrations, that we have experienced 
in putting* them together, such vanities must have done more to sweeten 
the bitter cup of life, than it would be prudent for a public func- 
tionary in his modesty to own. 

That we may not, however, be altogether one-sided in this our phi- 
losophy, nor injure a good case by overstating it, it is as well frankly 
to own that trifling may be overdone, and that in this, as in olhcr 
cases, corruptio optimi pessima. Although vanities do make up the 
belter part of existence, though nothing that amuses can justlv be 
considered as unworthy of a respectful consideration, — still it does not 
follow that all vanities are bona in se, and that all trifling contributes 
to amusement. Far from it. Life may be as thoroughly wj^ted. and 
the spirit as bitterly harassed, by an insane pursuit of vcfnlties, as in 
that of the most useful and most ennobling objects. The first thing 
therefore is, to determine which of the infinitude of vain things that cross 
the path of humanity, really are desirable in themselves and pleasurable 
in t^ chase ; and the next is to leave ofi* trifling, whenever practical 
experience declares that it is becoming a bore^ It really is a most 
mortifying "reflection to a moralist of common benevolence, to behold 
bow much of invaluable time and energy are expended in the details 
of tedious trifles^ which might be so much better spent in more agree- 
able vanities. This is so sad a truth, that an European congress could 
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rnrin ^ bcUcr pUTposc, that! for the revision of the whole 

nn iliA vanities, of which so many have no other claim 

\Vp m T il ^ than that which resiills from ancient usage, 

ihnt clothe present century the justice to acknowledge 

1 way in this particular, and set many glorious ex- 

^} (vr * tiifling and conventional bores. It was as 

no« 1 H “a great day” for humanity, which wit- 

nc. Hcd the downfall of cocked hats and of periwigs. The decline of gold 
ace also, saved mankind many a heart-burning; we speak not of its re- 
Janon to political changes, though there can be no doubt that the abolition 
0 ! thisoulwaid and visible sign of social inequality had much influence 
on the downlall of the thing signified. Thus considered, gold lace was 
no vanity— no supcifluity; when, therefore, we speak of it under that 
iiead, we refer only lo the yearnings of those who liad not the de quot 
to [)«iy ior llie tinsel, and to the nu^erahle, not to say wicked shifts 
whicli such persons too frecjuently made to attain to its [X)ssession. 
Ihe cliinawaro of the creation, who are born with gold spoons in 
their mouths, are in our days as vain, as c nceited, and as liappy with- 
out liie hire, as they were when it was customary to sport it; and the 
rest of the world are spared the mi-sery, the repnnngs, and the envies, 
winelj > ' mandesi a token of fortunf’.s fiolics was likely lo inspire. 
Powder and pigtails, l(*o, have bten dropped lo the content and ease 
“I i veiy mortal, excejjl hairdressers, and the manufacturers of starch. 
It acids not a little lo the merit of such reforms, that tbev were not 
Won without an arduous and painful struggle. In tlie la^t insivince, 
indeed, an tfidisLreet tax very powerfully aided the revolution; but 
even here, 4.inch daring and rc-olntion were necessary, not onlv to 
aholifth the evil, hut to piccenl its speedy revi\al. e ourseUes can 
bear witness to the gallant contempt for authority and long persevering 
0 [»fj(>siii(,i, whu h was ne(‘e*<Mny to drive cotton stockings and shorts 
out of til c* unifersilii's ; and to the reiterated anathemas launclitd (hut 
laiinrlied in vain) agaiast the ruUus truces ct ocreata crnr i of inno- 
vating undergr.idiiaies. 


Anotlier impruvenunt iu)t to be undenalued, rtlates to the vanity of 
lung-winded subscriptions, and terminations of lelleis. ^Vhat an into- 
iciable waste of lime, spirits, and good ink was bestowed upon the 
“ Wiirsli ptnls,” the “ ii,:hte wc»rshiprnl,”aijd lednplicalcd “ riglitt-trusty 
and right iriistys” of the old school ; lo say nothing of the “ jx)orbeads- 
ntan and oraloiiis,’’.ind the in« .'e modern “ your lordsliipV most devoted, 
niost olH'dicnt, and most faithful servants,” which even yet arc not 
entirely hanislied from epi-'t- lary ii.lercourse. On this head, the Ita- 
lians of the last age weie grie vous offenders. Every simple gentlemvia 
with them was an “excellence;” and an attorney was notning less 
than “a most illustrious signor and most high-prizej patron; ’ nay, 
even a tailor or a butcher was “ a verv magnificent signoi” ;br the 
nonce; the signor being twice repealed or raiiicr tor 

the sake of making man forswear the use of pen ami ink, d tout ja^ 
^nis. Then, God knows the prostrate kissings of hands, the reverent 
C07iijht and humble* sclf-iccoiiimendalion lo the pnncis and consider- 
ation of superiors, which terminated the commonest idlers ol business; 
and of which the formula* were as varied as ihev were tiresome. 

Feb. — VOL. Lxrv. so. cciiv. R 
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Contemporaneously with the abridgement of these written vanities 
occurred a similar reform in the interchange of personal salutations. 
Would, reader, that we could present thee with an extract from Joani- 
nus de Barranco's book “ De Copiositatc Revere ntiarum^*' which would 
doubtless }\ave thrown a strong light on the usages of the ancients in 
this respect, who notoriously carried such inatteis to an excess, “prr/- 
tiquant inille vvtillcs (Vhumilitc^ avcc nne Jnponnr escopetteric do 
lav gape courtisanrijie*' 

But without going back to snch remote' times, it is sufficient to wit- 
ness tlif ceremonious bowings of two Germans, 

Prccipin s 

Dans los convuLions de If urs c ivilites ; 

or even to retire into the pro\inces, and listen to the salutations of two 
country-gentlemen, as still practised there. Wliat elaborate* nK|nnies 
alter health, what “hopes 1 see you well,” uhat eternal askings after 
wives, aunts, and cousins, all of whoso i tats dr stnitvy are to be passed 
in review, like those of a regiment, belbie the inspecting iiu dical 
officer! Then there were tlie salaams to every peison in the room, the! 
separate drinking of each individual health, with every tunihler oi small 
beer; and, oh ! the agonies of the bashful stianiier, vvlio couid not 
declare the names of half tin* party ! To traee the hoja I'ul aburcvia- 
tions of such ceremonious and most disagn cable trillings would v\(‘aiv, 
worse than Homer’s catalogue of ships; besides I'.irrying with it a iisk 
of speaking of things as existent, which are alieady [lasscd and gone; 
for every day carries off more and more of tin se .sii|)ertluilies till ( ven 
a passing nod of recognition must be well weiiihed, bi foie it is ba/aided 
in anything like good society. As for dunking wine as a eivin/ed 
practice of ceremony, one might now actuallv hob-and-nob as appro- 
priately, or spoil one’s host’s best caipet, with a libation to Bacelnis ; 
while there lives not a gentleman Ineaihing so exi'eiMiingiy (b)ihi(', as 
to recommend a good dish or to pros Ins eue>i to cal. 

In national inlerconrse, a similar tendenev towards abridgment of 
ceremony is visible. Fancy Louis lMiilip|>e seiuliiig a herald to Spam 
before he commenced an attack on Flsparteio, or flie autocrat of ail tlic* 
Russias challenging ll)e aristocracy of Poland to a champ r los / It is in tin* 
memory of the youngest, that the most solemn of oui national festivals, a 
coronation, was stripped of its principal ceremony, the dinner ; though 
we fancy that many very grave persons would Imve preferred the abo- 
lition of the chrism ; not so much as being a pructice pu[>istical and unii- 
proteslant, as because a dinner has its Bubst«mtial point of view, and is 
therefore less a mere ceremony than the spilling of oil. This is a subject 
truly inexhaustible ; and we sliall merely hint at tlie pros|K*ctive dropping 
of those obsolete forms, a king’s speech, ami u ministerial biKlgei. 
Since It has been universally agretd to render such documents as 
completely unintelligible as ingeiunty and rhetoric can make them, 
there is such an obvious gkne to all parties in kc^'ping up the vanity, 
that it is not probable they can be of iongendnra ( e. 

Here, toO, may be cursorily mentioned another empty form which 
has nothing but its antiquity to recommend it — the ('hiltein Hundreds : 
a form so superfluous and idle, that foreigners arc apt to mistake il for 
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the children’s hundreds'; thereby intimating tliat in their estimation 
such child s play is unwortliy so weighty an assemblage as an English 
House of Commons. But then quid tc exempta juvat, what is the 
use ol knocking one unvirtuous virtuality on the head, while so many 
other vanities remain to weary the spirits, and to put realties out of 
countenance ? This, however, is quite out of our sphere : so, no mere 
of It. 

Alter all, vanity is so congenial to human nature, *that in the midst 
even of the actual and almost universal jiisufi towards a retrenchment of 
Bupcriluous inutilities, new ones are ever springing up. In the matter 
ol eating, especially, immense waste of time is daily occasioned, as well 
by the revival of ancient vanities, as by the invention of new. What 
Hercules shall relieve man from the nuisance of detonating bonbons, 
and the scarcely less offensive mottoes which, if they do not hint at 
something nobody dareja openly to say, are (maugre their brevitv) as 
stupid and wearisome as an heroic poem or a five act tragedy ^ What 
l!.M'ulapiiis will di i\(* away llie abomination of colouring 6/a7ic manger 
with poisonous drills to ])lease the eve '' Then, there is the minor 
vanity ol pieposterous iiarnishing — of ro«:es elahoratelv carved out of 
canoisand lurnijis, l(Kl<Torale, forsooth, an honest edible; and the still 
Jingr L ; anitv of eiosMog a birdV legs for roa^^ting, which forms a 
(ioidian knot, :M|uirnig an Alexander to undo : think, too, reader, of 
thr lime lost m blan< hing almonds! These, it is true, aie but formal 
vamtirs of the labU' ; and there arc others which, despite tlieir 
vainly, we imist til! <m 11 substantial; such as the outrageous multi- 
plicaMoii of (ivli or the increasing luxury of glass and 

\slii( li render a iliiiner as tedious as a sermon ; but these belong 
raitu ! to the ar(’ouni c-f linance than of morality. 

Ibteiiiing, thereloic, into the moral world, there is no vain super- 
linn\ that calls mon* hjudlv for the pruning-hook of reform, than that 
of niiumn^ viMts, a matter f»f mmiiter (ht lomacy than the nicest senes 
ol I'lofui'oLs mce*«Naiy to sa\e the liberties of a nation. To men, and 
moo ( spi c'iallv to men of business and parliamentary or official occu- 
juilion, tlu> i^ a \aiiiiv the \erv r(’>erse of airreeable : and it really is 
an intoleiable baid-hip up ai a voiing student in the Temple, ihv^t he 
can oniv diiie out ol ludl — init in proportion as he has wasted time 
anil shoe- h ailuM' in ilu' di^ti ibulion of pasteboard, 10 announce that 
lie Ini'S d«Lrcsted on-' mcMl, and is reads for another. 

^cauely a les> iineomfortanU* s\ay of earning a dinner, ssas that 
(now nearl V ob-^olcte ) lorm of asking the dowdy daughtCT's ol the 
honst‘ to dance. We remember lu anng of a certain worthy in his 
then majesls's service, who for his promptitude in peiforming this irk- 
some vanilv, had aetpured the name of the cut-miillon-jig maioi ' hut 
llie race is fast iH’commj eMiuel ; and it may be readily bdievc^b that 
the i:teatcsl epicures in the guards, or in the most crack re^i nt of 
eavalrv, would take up wifh .-Vudrevv Marvel’s cold sliouhler ol multoii 
— nav, dine with Ibike Iluinphrcv hini'^clf— rathe r than purchase a 
lee i” bv such an act of solf-sacrirtcc. 

Then' IS a point of consub rabic importance, hut which we will not 
take npim ourselvi's tr> settle, namely, whellier hononi is to be reckoned 
ns u reality, oc as a vainly ; and, if the latter, wh.olher it be a vanity 

K 2 
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that merits preservation, or one worthy of bein j voted a bore. Much may 
be said on both sides ; and there is an infinity of distinyuosvfhxch sur- 
round and obscure the truth. Most people tliink that honour is a very 
useful thing — to talk about; or rather to swauger with ; while others 
maintain tftat the honour of a gentleman (more especiallv) is an cns ra-' 
tionis, a pure Platonism, as imaginary, as vague, and as vain as a 
chimara bombinans in vacuo. On the other hand, there are not want- 
ing a sect of phil^ophers, who so far consider it solid, that they esteem 
it a good and sufficient means for setting scoundrels by iht ears, and 
compelling them to shoot each other — a safety-valve to society by no 
means to be undervalued. The general spirit of the age tends rather 
to have honour regarded as superfluous: so that lie would be esteemed 
but a punctilious trifler, who should blanch before a little kicking, if 
it lay in the way to a round sum of money. Indeed, it stands an aj)- 
proved and confirmed article of club law, that the marking of a card, 
or the cogging of a die, however penal in the low proprietors of a vulgar 
hell, does not derogate from the honour of a man of real consequence; 
or it it does, is too great a vanity to be entitled to much consideration, 
80 long as the noble defaulter continues to give good and frecjueut din- 
ners, or to possess influence over the fountains of palroriagr*. 

How far factious politics and sectarian jihilosophv may be pisily 
considered as vain superfluities, it is no part of our piovmce to deter- 
mine: there are so many sad and learned” persor.s who look on tln m 
as the most serious and important business of life, that it might be 
even doubly hazardous to disturb their belief. We mav, how'cver, be 
permitted to hint our suspicion that if they hi* vaniiics, they aie not of 
the number of those which contribute to the cumfon and ha|)j)itiess of 
society. At all events, we will operily cxprc'^s our conviction, fliat 
however good in themselves, they may be carried too far ; and that the, 
late “ tnerry Christmas’’ would have been much meriier in old li^ug- 
land, if such indulgences had been employed more sjiaringiv. 

But it is lime to conclude, lest this our periodical Nuniiv sliould de- 
serve inscription in the category of bure.s. We have proved, we ima- 
gine to the satisfaction of our readers, that the vanities (;f life are its 
best part, and deserve all the good things which Cicero has juedicateJ 
of the litera AiimanforC5(which is natural enougli seeing that these letters 
themselves take high rank among the mere vanities of life) : and further, 
that like all other good things, superfluities have got an ill name through 
their liability to abuse. W'e hold, therefore, that to become a perfect 
philosopher and a perfectly happy man, it is necessary to hohl sii|)er- 
iluities in a just esteem; neither regarding them with an hvp(>cimoal 
disdain, nor indulging in them to an extravagant excess. Like lying, 
vanity is tof) precious a thing to be wasted ; for a man may be as ea»ily 
blase with trifles, as with indulgences of the most positive character. 
Set it down then, reader, hardily, among your truest truths, that 

En fait d'inutilit^s il ne faut que le necessnirc. 
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THE PROCTOR’S NOTE-HOOK. 

BY THE AUTlIOIl OF ‘‘ PETER 

No. V. 

In the last ehapler \\c left Captain Chailcs Farminpfton at Brussels, 
with his wife and ihLir infant. Hc' was siill suilciiiiLr fiom the seventy 
of the wounds he li.id leeeived, and piohui>lv far more from the janch- 
inps of povLity, to which he had he- n hdote iinii’'ed. liic wife, inde- 
pendent of t lie w CM knes.s occasioned hy i jiieinatiin. confinement, and 
the want uf those iitlh' s(»‘acea wh.ch rcndei such events In^hter and 
nune easily to be borne, was doubly aftlicied by the delicate slate (>f 
her child, and by viLWin;^the bodiU and menial ? ironies of her beloved 
Inis hand. 

iiei* t'athci had “ (allrii in fiedit” under the walls td’ Badajoz diirinj 
its niemoiabh sit j^e, and sliorlly after the iciihof the first child. Urief 
lor the loss of In r on!\ |Mienl, whom she had fullowtd thioii*:!! all 
tin* lerrois of a cani|)aiL;n, diicd uj) tlie sources of nutiiinenl, and her 
first babe i’^ ed. The kind atlcnlions of her husband dnrini; her 
double her 'r.enient, leiidertd liini, if [lossible, still dearer to her than 
lie was before. AVbeii, then, she saw him, the object of lier adoration 
— if the term may be innocently used of any feeding for a mere crea- 
ture — Ivinj^ on Ins coueli, hovcim^ on the confines of life and death, 
and was uncertain in what wa\ his ^nfierings !nijj:ht be terminated, her 
gric f giadindlv subsided into dt^pair. and in her hojielessness she w ould 
have munnnred it^tainsl tin* erud (Ucrees of Providence, bad not the 
waters v>f tiie jiiire faith in which she had been baptized rushed back in 
nii^bty Streams to her soul, and rcfie>hed liie dried up fountains of hope 
within her bieast. She liaii almost prayed to be removed wilhlier hus- 
band, and wen llie sij:hl of her sickly infant, her second born, was 
scarcely enoui;b to induce her to wiilihold her prayer. Religion came to 
her aid. Tlie feelings of the wife and mollier conquered the miirmurings 
of the mere woman. I>he icsolulely set about the arduous duties which 
devolved upon licr, and in the discharge of those duties and in the 
confidence of being undci the prolocliou of Him who knew wiiat was 
best fbr her, she recovered a degree of tranquillity and lioj^e for the 
future wliich .surprised while it cheered her in her task. 

She was not long alone in hci ufRiciion, for the city of Brussels w’as 
quickly filled with many English ladies who had ciosscd he seas to 
pay their attentions to their wounded relations, or the last rites to the 
dead among their loved ones. Several of these, learning the pitiable 
state of their countrywoman, hastened to ofler her those little solaces 
which none but women think of or know how to confer. The very pr^ 
sence of those of her own sex who could speak her own language and 
undcistand her feelings as a wife and mother was a great, a mighty con- 
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solution to her. To this was added the comforting assurance that she 
need not despair of obtaining through their assistance the means of 
procuring those delicacies which sickness demands, but often demands 
in vain. 

Captain Farmington grew gradually but slowly better. The child 
derived a h?althier nutriment from the renovated frame of its mother, 
and ere winter had put on the green gaib of spring, the physician con- 
sented to the remqyal of his patient to their own, their much-loved 
shores. Aided by the friends whom they had made in their adversity 
they were enabled to pay for the accommodations of their humble 
lodging and the visits pf their medical attendant, without depriving 
themselves of the means of reaching their native land. 

As Mr. Matthew Scrawler sat at his desk one day, viewing through 
the rails that parted them the progress of his son, in the execution of 
some papers which were to be completed ere they left the office for 
their home, a knock was heard at the door. This was something un- 
usual as everybody thought that everybody had a right to intrude, or 
rather enter, for they deemed it no intrusion, into the office of a mere 
copying-clerk, without giving any sign of their intentions. Matthew, 
therefore, left his desk and opened the door, expecting to see somebody 
who had at last formed a proper notion of the degree of respect due to 
so respectable a person as a copying-clerk of many years’ standing. 

When he opened the door, with his body prepared to acknowledge 
the respect so unexpectedly paid him by a bow, he drew liimscif up 
again to his full height. He saw, instead of the respectable and re- 
spectful person he expected to see, a man dressed in a remarkably 
shabby, blue frock-coat, buttoned suspiciously up to his chin, the 
stand-up collar of which covered a very rusty black stock. His face, 
which was very ugly indeed, and much disfigured by a deep scar, was 
half hidden by a black patch which covered the right eye, and by the 
black leathern front of a blue foraging-cap. 

“ Pshaw !” said Matthew, looking round to his son, only one of 
those beggars which hav5 annoyed us constantly of late.” 

“Turn him out, governor,” said Matthew junior, “ but give him six- 
pence, and deduct it from my account, for he is evidently a soldier.” 

” Here, my good fellow,” said Matthew in accordance with his son’s 
suggestion, “ here is a trifle for you. I pity you sincerely, but I 
really—” 

“ I am not come to solicit alms, Mr. Scrawler,” said the stranger, 

though God knows I need them. I came to — ” 

“ Eh — what — how ? That voice — Charles ! No, it can’t bo. Mr. 
Charles, that is, Captain Charles Farmington, eh ?” said Matthew, 
pulling down his spectacles, which had been resting above his fore- 
head, and surveying the stranger more attentively. 

“ I am that unfortunate man,” said the stranger. 

“ Show the gentleman in, governor, and don’t let us have an exhibi- 
bition before the other clerks,” said the younger Matthew, seeing that 
his father and the stranger were so much agitated as to be heedless of 
what passed around them. 

“ Come in — pray come in,” said Matthew, seizing the hand which 
was nearest to him. “ Son of my early friend — my kind patroness- 
why is it that 1 see you thus — shab — that is reduced to — that is — ” 
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Reduced to poverty, you would say, and so shabbily dressed,” 
said Charles Farmington, as he passed his hand rapidly across his eyes. 
“ Mine is but the fate of hundreds braver and more deserving than my- 
self. The war is over and our occupation is gone. You know the 
circumstances whicli reduced rny once opulent family to ruin. You 
know too the sad state to which I was reduced in a foreign land by 
wounds incurred in the defence of my country, and'by the inopportune 
confinement of my poor wife. But for your kind aid we — ” 

Not a word about that — notone word,” said Malfhew, who was en- 
gaged in wiping his spectacles, which fiom some cause or other were 
so dim from moisture that he could not see through them. I only wish 
I could have spared more. I did all I could, I did indeed.” 

“ Matthew,” said the captain, taking his humble friend’s hand, 
“ you did enough. You saved the lives of myst If, my wife, and our 
child. On the very verge of the grave — in a foreign land — without the 
means of procuring even the liCcessaries of life, 1 must have perished 
but for your kind, your seasonable supply.” 

Now don’t — pray don’t — do not allude to it,” sobbed Matthew, as 
he transferred the handkerchief from the spectacles to his eyes. 

The captain, too, found it necessary to follow his example, and 
while both of them were silently wiping away their tears they were 
roused by the violent sobbings of poor Matthew junior, who was crying 
as if his heart would buist. 

Tlie captain, who had scarcely noticed the presence of a third party, 
drew Ini oelf Irauglitily u[), and inqiiiied who he was. 

“ My son, Mr. Chat les — that is Captain Charles — my son — and a 
good buy he is — he knows your history by heart, and he feels for }ou — 
I am sii» j ^.c does. If he did not 1 would turn him out of the master’s 
oftice. 

When Matthew had contiivcd to elicit this explanation, the captain 
went np to the desk, at wdiich his son was seated, cr>ing like a school- 
boy on a black Monday, and sliook him heartily by the hand. Poor 
Matthew junior, as a matter of course, shed teais in greater abundance 
at this mark of condescension in a person to whom his lather had 
taught him to look up to as the greatest man, or one of the greatest men 
of his age. 

When the feelings of the trio were sufllcicntly calmed by a copious 
dischaige of tears and their convulsi\e sobbing bad ceased, the cap- 
tain began to explain tlio cause of his calling at the office. 

‘‘ My kind friend,” said he, “ I regret to say that I am not here wdlli 
the intention of cancelling the debt 1 owe you.” 

Of course not — of course not. 1 never meant you should, said 
Matthew. 

“ Don’t think of taking it, father,” said his son. 

“■ I have it not in my power to do so at present,” continued the cap- 
tain, “ but 1 trust I may be able to repay you before Jong. I am come 
to ask you a favour. 1 am in want — ” 

“ Here’s the check-book, father,” said Matthew tli ' younger, “ and 
here’s the pen and ink.” 

“ I am not in w-antof money at present, but I am in 
ployrnent. 1 have tried to eke out a subsistence on my half-pay, but 
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I find it impossible, My own wants are few, but I have a sick wife, a 
weakly child, and a dying infant.” 

Matthew, instead of waiting to hear his friend’s tale to the conclu- 
sion, or showing any other sympathy for him than a sob or two, shut 
his desk door, and wrote something or other — what, the captain could 
not tell. Before the agitation which the short recital of his sufferings 
had excited had subsided, Matthew opened his desk-door again, and 
placed a check for fifty pounds in the captain’s hand. 

“ Well done, governor,” said Matthew junior, who knew what his 
father had done, and had considerately retired to his desk. 

I will take it — I will use it — and may God bless you for your kind- 
ness — I will try — I will work — my suffering children — you are no 
longer destitute — no longer without bread to eat — 1 — I — God bless 
you, Matthew, to-morrow you shall know all.” 

When the captain had with difficulty managed to utter these uncon- 
nected sentences he rushed out of the office, across the hall and down 
the passage steps so rapidly that Matthew, who wished to sto[) him, could 
not overtake him. From the top of the steps he saw the skirt of 
his blue frock-coat as it whisked round the corner into Chancery- 
lane. 

Had Matthew been able to follow his friend to his lowly lodgings in 
a little court near Bell-alley, and seen the sight which there awaited 
the return of a husband and a father, he would have had his kind heart 
more severely wounded than it had been by the painful interview with 
his early companion. 

Over the sad scene I will draw a veil. Let the reader imagine a sick 
mother and two sickly children— for Mrs. Farmington had given birth 
to a third child — almost perishing from want, and thinly clad, in a 
WTetched garret, in a still more wretched court, anxiously waiting for the 
return of the husband and father, who had at length been induced to 
subdue a just pride, and to apply to the “ charity-boy,” to vvhom he 
was already indebted, for further assistance. I think he may fill up the 
picture. 

On the morrow, Matthew awaited the return of the captain with a 
nervous fidgetiness, which caused him to commit many official 
blunders, and drew upon him the notice of Master Snug. To him 
Matthew revealed the cause of his unwonted absence of mind. It is 
needless to say, it was overlooked. 

The hours dedicated to business were over; the office was deserted 
by every one, save by the two Matthews. They were waiting with 
anxiety the return of Captain Farmington. Matthew, junior, who was 
too much excited to sit still, made frequent visits to the outer office- 
door, and cast his eyes up Southampton-buildings to see if he could re- 
cognise the captain among the passers by. He ran to the corner of 
Chancery-lane, popped through Staplc’s-inn, and turned his eyes 
along Holborn, but still no captain was to be seen. He returned in 
despair. 

Matthew Scrawler locked up all the desks and drawers in the office 
as deliberately as he could to prolong the time, but when the clock 
struck five, and lie heard the porter raking out the hall-fire, prepara- 
tory to closing the building, he gave up all hopes, took down his hat 
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and coat fiom the pegs that held them, and set out for his home. 
Though he dined at five precisely, and Mrs. Scrawler was punctual to 
the minute, and though the clock had already struck the hour, Mat- 
thew was determined to fulfil a promise he had made of calling on a 
friend in his way home, who dwelt in Smithfield, and not far from the 
gateway of St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

“ Dreadful accident this afternoon — a poor man — but a gentleman. 
I’m sure— -gored by a nasty over-driven bullock — carried into the hos- 
pitol with a hole through his blue coat and his left*thigh — bullock took 
to goring his foraging-cap instead of him luckily, and tossed it about 
like anything.” 

This multum in parvo'" mode of describing an accident, caught 
the attention of Matthew, and by sundry questions as to the outward 
appearance of the wounded man, he elicited sufficient to convince him 
that the sufferer was no other than his expected visiter. 

He abruptly left bis friend, and easily obtained access to the acci- 
dent-ward, where he found that his conjectures were too true, lie saw 
Captain Farmington stretched upon a iruckle-bed, surrounded bv sur- 
geons and apothecaries, who W'ere examining and dressing the wounds 
he had received from the over-driven animal. As soon as Matthew 
had ascertained from tiie house-surgeon that no fatal consequences 
were to be apprihcnded from the wound, and that the patient might 
he removed, with care, to bis own house, he sent his son to Clerkenwell 
to relieve the anxieties of his own spouse, and to request her to make 
up a oed in the fiist-floor, which was generally let to lodgers, but 
was now fortunately vacant. 

As soon as the wounds were dressed, he told the captain that he had 
arra* ge l everytliing at home for his reception, and with difficulty pre- 
vail ^ upon liim to accede to the arrangement. He was then caieiully 
conveyed to Matthew’s home, in the company and under the care of one 
of the assistant-surgeons ; while Matthew, to whom he had reluctantly 
disclosed the place of their abode, went to the court near Bell -alley to 
remove bis wife and children, and bring them to him. 

Matthew had a difficult and an unplcrisant task to execute. He, 
however, did it speedily and well. He briefly explained who he was, 
the accident that had happened, and the arrangements he had made in 
consequence. Mrs. Farmington was satished that he spoke the truth, 
and that she was in friendly hands. A coach was called to the end of 
Cary-street, and the mother and children were placed in it, and sent to 
Clerkenwell by Matthew, who stopped behind to see every article of 
clothing, and whatever else belonged to them, placed in another coach. 
These articles were not Aery numerous, but they occupied much more 
space ill the coach than they would have done on the previous day, as 
most of them had been redeemed from “ mine uncle” by means of the 
check, which Matthew had forced upon their ow ner. 

For some weeks the captain lay helpless on his bed of agony ; but 
by the kindness of his host, and the little comforts his hostess procured 
him, he gradually got better. Mrs. Farmington, to and tbe children, 
were stronger and more healthy than they had been ; and this sight 
probably did much to recover the wounded man. 

When he was convalescent, the captain explained to Matthew the ob- 
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ject he had in view when he called upon him at the office. It was to 
request him to supply him with writiiiii;, by means of which he might 
add to his pay sufficient to enable him to support himself and his 
family. 

To Matthew's inquiry, ‘‘why, during two long years, he had not 
made known his distresses to him, who had eagerly sought to find 
him V’ he replied that he had hesitated to do so lest he should add 
to the debt which he hoped, by some means or other, to be able to re- 
pay him when he saw him. 

“ I knew," he said, “ your generous disposition. I remembered, too, 
the promise you made when I was in prosperity, that your all was mine 
if 1 stood in need of it, and I resolved to incur the -charge of ingrati- 
tude rather than, by explaining my distresses to you, add to the incon- 
venience to which I had already subjected you." 

Matthew was hurt at first, but when he understood he appreciated 
the motives upon which Captain Farmington had acted, lie begged 
of him to accept, fora time at least, of the little accommodations and 
comforts he could offer him as his guest. To this proposal the captain 
turned a deaf ear, and resolutely proposed leaving him with writing 
sufficient to enable him to pay him the sum he would have gained by 
letting his lodgings to a stranger. To this Matthew reluctantly con- 
sented. 

Mrs. Farmington, too, made knowm her intentions of working with 
her needle, with a view of adding to the family resources, to her kind 
hostess, who, with her daughter — the kind nurse of the weakly children 
—did all she could to dissuade her from the irksome, the ill-paid, un- 
healthy task. She was as firm and as resolute as her husband. Her 
talents were considerable, and she soon found a means of turning her 
talents into money — little enough it is true — but still it was rnonet/. 

Poverty is a great evil in any state of life ; but poverty is never felt 
so severely as by those who have, to use a common phrase, ‘‘ seen better 
days." The poverty pf the poor is misery, but it is endurable misery — it 
can bear the sight of men. The poverty of the whilomc affluent is unen- 
durable ; it avoids the light of day, and shuns the sympathy of those who 
would relieve it ; it preys upon the heart, and corrodes the mind ; it 
screws up every nerve to such an extremity of tension, that one cool 
look — the averted eye even of a casual acquaintance known in prospe- 
rity, snaps the chord at once, and leaves the self-despised object of it 
a mere wreck of a man. If he is not a maniac, or does not commit 
suicide, it is owing to “ the faith that is in him." 

By day and night the pen was plied by the husband, and the needle 
by the wife, to the great annoyance of Matthew, who tried all he could 
to induce them to relax iheireffbrts, and accept of further assistance from 
him, until their health should be entirely restored. Though aided by bis 
wife and children, he failed in his kindly purpose. The captain worked 
harder than any slave in a law-stationer's office. His wife did more 
work than the commonest drudge who takes in plain-work. The con- 
sequences were speedily visible. The man, unused to sedentary em- 
ployment, became nervous, irritable, and dyspeptic. The woman grew 
pale, loathed her food, though she tried to swallow it to deceive her 
husband, and knew not the blessings of sleep. Each tried to hide 
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their feelings from the other, but the eye of love is not to be eceive . 
The enptuin comphiined to Matthew that his wife over-exerte ' 

and unnecessarily, as Ac could earn enough lor their support. e 

wife begged of Mrs. Scrawlcr to assure her husband that her a ours 

would suffice for all their wants. - • » r ux, 

Matthew and his wife expostulated in %ain. The captain s health 
grew giadually worse. Mrs. Farmington became seriously i 
apothecary who was called in, was fortunately a r^ra avis or rarus 
—if the pragmatic require correctness— who preterred the ® 

covery ti a long bill. He told them plainly that medicine was useless, 
that they must at once give up all uppl.cation to business, and retire 

into the country, if they wished to save ihcir lives. 

Matthew hit upon apian for carrying these ^ 

fortuintclv succeeded. His mother, who was still living in the little 
house winch he had built at Ashmoor on the freehold he 
would he knew gladly receive Captain harmington, his wilt, ana 
clnhlr;ii as iniuatk ; Unit he should be her lodger, and pay her twenty 
poiinds per annum, and that he would send him down by 
Lftieient cop^ing locnablc him to coverall Ins expenses. Ht acoc^ 
fieel V the tift'v pouiKls, u hich he knew tliat Ins g'-f Vh 

lieart and soul, to earn in order to pay him and 
childriii stall by coach for Ins cottage at Admioor. J ^ 

,,a u-d fiom lliem. for he had fully made up Ins 

iiire sui 1 .rt, ii.dei.cndeni of tl.c capt.nii’s liall-pay. should come from 
him, until then health nas fully icstored. Aci.inoor went far 

■lie svinpathv slionn to them on 'l" 

forgave it wlien he explained to them his the ci- 

Among the most attentive ot the vi ag s -- the ' Farmington 

family that had luutuicd huu,cu. ^ Every dainty of 

ing his giatitude to the only surviving J of 

the haimingtons, as Mi. 1 ^alet, 

iTeLiX:;*:- of Mifpohsherwere placed at the captain’s dis- 

^T'sulngrr lent'ed the ^ t.^bTIrndteL and pSgf ed 

bouse — for the paik, denuded «,.nqv who *^0011 discovered in 

up. Tins stranger was an oft.cer nr the f > £;°';"vaterloo. His 
tlie lodger at old Dame bciawlei », a i quickly on 

oflers of friendship were not rejected. H ts i te . i . ^ 

the most intimate terms with her ;ience of their new 

was gratiHed before it was expressed by lUc pre 

friends. . , i infants was fully restored. 

The health of Mrs. Farmington h ^ 

Charles Farmington seemed ‘"^'i -tuteriustre -but these were the 
diet colour, his eyes beamed with a b . t ,vas observ- 

effects of consumptiou. A cough, sligi , 
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able ; his frame gradually fell away ; his step grew more feeble, and at 
last he took to his couch. His friends foresaw what the result must be. 
His wife would not believe them when they told her. Vain were the 
hints — pretty plainly given — of the medical attendant. Charles looked 
well, and until he expired in her arms, Mrs. Farmington would not be- 
lieve that hiir life was in danger. 

We must now pass over a period of some fifteen or sixteen years. 
Mrs. Farmington instill resident in Matthew Scrawler’s cottage, though 
old Dame Scrawler has long been gathered to her fathers. Matthew is 
still a copying-clerk to Mr. Snug, who is still a Master in Chancery; 
and his son, Matthew, junior, is a senior clerk in the office of another 
master. 

“ I have received a letter to-day,” said the Bursar of St. Peter’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, to his friend the Dean, as they sat over their quiet pint of 
wine in the common-room, “ which has interested me much.” 

“ From a Bishop peihaps, with an offer of a living on a snug prebend 
in his cathedral?” suggested the Dean. 

“ No, I am not episcopally connected,” said the Bursar, “ neither 
have I any anxiety to remove myself at present from the comforts of a 
college life — I am not connubially inclined.” 

“ But the letter?” said the Dean, as he nodded an approval of his 
friend’s notion of retaining his singularity. 

It is from a lady — ” 

Ahem !” coughed the Dean. 

“ It is from a lady, I say, Mister Dean ; and I suppose there is no- 
thing wrong in my receiving a letter from a female in my official capa- 
city,” said the Bursar, looking celibacy. ^‘It is from a lady who has 
written to inquire if her son, the orphan child of an officer who died 
from wounds received at Waterloo, may come up and stand for our 
vacant scholarship; and if he should succeed in obtaining the appoint- 
ment, whether he can exist here — mark the w^ord — exist upon forty 
pounds per annum, which is all she can allow him in addition to his 
scholarship, which amounts, as you know, to some forty pounds more. 
She has another child, a daughter. Her income from her pension, and 
an annuity which some unknown friend has purchased for her, amounts 
to but one hundred and fifty pounds per annum. She speaks of her son, 
Charles Farmington, as a docile, clever boy — ” 

‘‘ Of course, all mothers do — ay, and some fathers too ; but w'e, 
Bursar, know that every crow thinks — ” 

“ In this,” said the Bursar, interrupting the Dean, “ she is corrobo- 
rated by the testimony of the master of the grammar-school under whom 
he has been educated.” 

“ It is not likely he would speak ill of his own pupil,” said the 
Dean. 

“ Now really. Mister Dean, you appear to me most ridiculously fas- 
tidious this afternoon ; I really cannot help saying so : there is the 
letter, read it, and perhaps you may feel as much interested in it as 
I do when you have perused it,” said the Bursar, as he flung it on the 
common-room table. 

The Dean smiled^at his friend’s touchiness as he took the letter and 
opened it. When he had finished reading the little history of Mrs. 
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Farmington, he returned it, and pressed the hand of his friend, only 
observing, 

“If the boy wants a ten-pound-note, let me know — but he can, as 
you well know, existy and live respectably in college on eighty pounds 
per annum/' ^ 

Yes,” said the Bursar, “ the actual expenses incurred in college by 
a prudent man, are but small — the out-college expenses over which we 
have no control, are those which prove biirdensoinn in most cases — in 
some instances, ruinous.” 

A reply was sent on the following day to Ashmoor, which induced 
Mrs. Farmington to send up her son Charles, under the kind superin- 
tendence of Mr. Polisher, to stand for the vacant scholarship at St. 
Peter’s. He was requested by the Bursar to present himself to him 
on tiie night before the examination commenced. Charles, accom- 
panied by Mr. Polisher, knocked timidlv at the Bursar’s door. A scout 
admitted them, and told them that the Bursar was dressing, but would 
be with them immediately. 

The room in which they were left was a comfortable-looking apart- 
ment ; the walls were covered with bookshelves, well filled with books 
of all sizes and all ages; two or three reading-tables, some for sitting 
postures, some for standing attitudes, were scattered about amidst read- 
ing-chairs and sofas of all manner of shapes and makes. In the centre of 
li.c room, and near the fire, stood a small table covered with the pre- 
liminail's for dinner, and laid for thiec. Before Charles had finished 
his survey of the style of room peculiar to college dignitaries, the Bur- 
sar entered, and shaking his visiter kindly by the hand, told him he ex- 
pected him to (line with him, and had invited the Dean to meet 
him. 

Charles expressed his thanks for the unexpected kindness in a man- 
ner so frank, yet so respectful, as won the Bursar’s heart. 

Mr. Poliblier was placed under the care ot the scout, who had orders 
to treat him as kindly as possible. As college scouts are proverbially 
generous and jealous of the honour of the colleges to which they are 
attached, Mr. Polisher had an unlimited opportunity of investigating the 
contents of the buttery and kitchen. 

The impression which Charles Farmington had made upon the Bur- 
sar, was confirmed by the Dean after he had left them for the night, 
and letired to the bed which the Bursar had prepared for him in a 
vacant room. They both allowed that they Inul not met with any young 
man more likely to do credit to their college by his manners, learning, 
and correctness of ?oiKluct, than the youth who had just quitted 
them. 

Charles Farmington, who was nearly twenty years of age, had, after 
passing through the grammar-school of the nearest town to Ashmoor, 
with the greatest credit, been placed for economy’s sake, as a writer to 
an attorney in the same town. He submitted patiently, for his mother's 
sake, to the drudgery of copying and engrossingdeed? and parchments, 
and adhered rigidly to office hours. The time whie . any other youth 
would have devoted to exercise or something worse, Charles devoted 
to his classics, in which lie had made considerable progress, and of 
which he was enamoured. 

Mr Matthew Scrawler, who came down to visit his native place, saw 
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that Charles would never excel as a clerk — his heart was not in the bu- 
siness. He told the parson of the parish his opinion. That kind man 
questioned Charles upon the subject, and ascertained that the object of 
his wishes was to enter at the University, and if possible, to get or- 
dained. The parson, who of course took an Oxford paper weekly, as 
all parsons do who retain an affection for their Alma Mater, saw in the 
Oxford Herald an advertisement, inviting young men to stand for a 
scholarship at St. Ueter’s. 

A consultation w^as held. Matthew, as usual, was too liberal, and 
offered to pay all extra expenses. Mrs. Farmington calculated her 
outgoings and incomings carefully, and found that she could spare forty 
pounds per annum out of her limited means. This consultation was 
the cause of the letter, which, as we have seen, was received and re- 
sponded to by the Bursar. Matthew was resolved to do something — 
he purchased a set of books, which Charles had hinted at as being 
necessary for reading for a scholarship, and sent them down by the 
first coach. 

Charles Farmington, in his personal appearance was tall and hand- 
some, though pale. His figure was, perhaps, a little too thin to be per- 
fectly symmetrical. He was, however, stronger than he appeared to 
be, and what he wanted in muscular strength was made up for in reso- 
lution. He excelled in all athletic exercises. He was the best howler 
and batter at cricket in his school. He could run faster and farther than 
any other boy. Though not quarrelsome, he could use his fists in a 
manner that would have excited the attention of the lovers of the ring. 
He never fought on his own account, for no one could be offended with 
him; but if he found a great lout of a fellow bullying a little boy, his 
great delight was to attack the bully, though he w’as half as big again 
as himself, and he never left him until he had proved himself his con- 
queror, and taught him a lesson he did not readily forget. Charles 
never refused an innocent lark, and never engaged in a vicious one. 
Though he read more than any boy in the school, he played quiie as 
much, from his kindness of heart and his social qualities, and he was 
much beloved by all his schoolfellows. 

After leaving school he resigned all intimacy with his friends, and 
though he had invitations for every day in the week, he declined them 
all — on principle. He knew he was chained to the desk to obtain his 
livelihood, and rid his mother of the expense of supporting him. To 
his desk therefore he adhered, in spite of all temptations to quit it, and 
his only relaxation was his classics, when he returned home to his quiet 
room for the night. 

The morning dawned gloomy and chill. The examination was at 
hand, and after partaking but slightly of a very excellent breakfast with 
the Bursar, Charles was leaving the room to go to the library, where the 
contest was to be carried on. Previously to his leaving him the Bursar, 
who knew that nerve was almost everything on such nervous occasions, 
poured out a glass of sherry into a tumbler, and rubbed it up with an 
egg and a little sugar. He insisted on his young friend swallowing it 
before he left him. As neither he nor the Dean were on the foundation 
which boasted of the vacant scholarship they had no voice in the deci- 
sion. 
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Charles was shown by the college Cerberus into the library. He saw 
a long table set out, covered with rusty green baize, and a huge number 
of books. On each side of it lounged some twenty candidates — boys 
ol all sorts and sizes, some in full university costume, some in little 
round jackets and other puerilities that indicated a rashness on the part 
of their respective pedagogues. 

To the remarks and conversation of these his brother candidates 
Charles paid no attention, though he might have gjUned an insight into 
the character of his competitoia had he done so — the result might have 
diminished his fears of failure. 

About a (|uarter of an hour after all the candidates had assembled, and 
just as their fingers and toes began to ache from the chilliness of a large 
room without any fire in it (this by the by seems to bo a favourite plan, 
in Oxford, for adding to the discomforts of an examination, for the men 
are starved to death with cold in the examination schools), the doors of 
the library were thrown open to their fullest extent by Cerberus, who 
preceded the principal and some five or six seedy-looking men, non-rcsi- 
clent fellows ficsli from the country, and thejunior tutor who happened 
to be on the foundation which required a scholar to fill up its numbers. 

The candidates of course rose to receive the dignitaries. Some 
looked I espectful, others winked ; some had the hardihood to smile, and 
‘^^oine went to the awful extent of pinching a brother competitor, though 
not previously on the most in'iinute terms with him, in a very tender 
part. 

Each candidate was called up in his order. The tutor, by universal 
assent examined them vivu voce. The non-iesidont fcIIow^s nodded as 
kiiowi’ ^1\ as if they uiidei stood the fidelity of the construes, and the 
princ ^ !, who was a veiy kind-heaited man, found some point or other 
on which to congrainlale every candidate. 

After spending four or five hours in cold and uncomfortableness, the 
men were dismissed, and ordered to appear on the following morning to 
finish their paper-woik — that is, their translations, verses, themes, 
essays and exercises, utriusque hngme, 

Tiie result of the fngid examination was, that the Eton men did the 
best verses, the Winchester men wrote the best prose Latin, the West- 
iniijsteis excelled in tiaiislating Terence, the Charter-house boys were 
most particular in prauouncing their words wdth a rigid adherence to 
quantity, and the pi is ate schoolboys did “ everything by turns but no- 
thing well,” and — Charles Farmington was elected nem. coa., which 
means, being iiiterprcted, without the slightest hesitation. 

Mr. Polislicr as he diose him back in his shay-cart, looked at every 
one whom he met, and w ondered whether they knew' or did not know 
that he was conveying back to Ashmoor the successful candidate for 
the scholarship of JSt. Peter's, Oxford College,” and whether he had 
or had not had an opportunity of tasting the excellent contents of St, 
Peter’s buttery and kitchen. 

The joy at Ashmoor was great and universal. TIr bells weie rung 
— without the hope of a fee — the neighbours, one .tud all, called to 
congratulate the widow and her son. Little presents of tea-caddies, 
silver spoons, linen, and other college necessaries, w'eie supplied by vo- 
lunlary contiibiilions. Every one contrived to make Charles some 
suitable present. Matthew Scrawler, as soon as he heard the news, ob- 
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tained the name of an Oxford upholsterer from one of the trade in 
London, and gave him an order to find out what rooms were set aside for 
Mr. Farmington, the new scholar of St. Peter’s, and furnish them 
neatly and comfortably, and to send the bill in to him. The receipt was 
sent down to^shmoor. 

When Charles arrived in Oxford to reside, he called upon his friends 
the Bursar and the Dean, both of whom gave him many useful hints as 
to the course of staidy to be pursued, and the associations to be 
formed. Both of them invited him to breakfast, but as he had not 
been used to a double-barrelled meal, he accepted the invitation of the 
former. Instead of a solitary meal, such as he had partaken of in his 
foiiner visit, he found six or seven young men assembled who had been 
asked by the Bursar, in order that he might have an opportunity of in- 
ti oducing his young friend to the “ best set in college.** Charles met 
with a kind reception from these voung men, for the Biiisar had not 
only explained to them his history, but had asked them to bestow their 
friendship upon him as a favoui to himself. It is almost needless to 
say that they readily assented to his proposal, as he was a peifect gen- 
tleman, and though a rigid disciplinaiian, the undergraduate’s fiieiul. 

After a very merry meal — for the Bursar was a wag — not only a wit 
himself, but the cause of wit in others — Charles left the Bursar’s rooms 
and was invited by his friends to join them in the archeiy ground, 
which was in the extensive gardens attached to St. Peter’s College. 

Charles readily agreed, and shot so well — though he lather despised 

the art of shooting with the long-bow — that Lout Edward , and Sir 

Thomas , requested him to become a member of the aichery 

club. 

Charles was leaning on his unstrung bow, amid a croud of young 
men, when this request was made to him. He hesitated but for a mo- 
ment — until a slight effusion hadVanished from his face, and he felt that 
his voice had recovered from its tremulousness. He then said, “ I feel 
obliged by your kindness, but I am not ashamed to say that I am too 
poor to feel jnstified in incurring the expenses attending your meetings. 
I have a mother who has sacrificed many of her comlorts — nav, actual 
necessaries, to support me at college, and I must decline your kind 
offer.” 

A murmur passed through the assembled group — everv hand was 

held out to him in succession — Lord Edward , pioposcd, and Sir 

Thomas seconded him, as an honorary member of the St. 

P. A. C., his election was carried by acclamation. His moral courage 
procured him many friends, and from that day he was known as one of 
the “ best set in college,” though he did not give dinners and spreads. 

As he could not invite his friends to his rooms, he refused all invita- 
tions to theirs, except to a quiet little meeting or two in the course of 
the term. These invitations he never hesitated to accept, as he felt that 
they were given out of real kindness, and that it would be folly in him 
to refuse them. He got many a mount — for he was an admirable rider. 
He took a seat in a buggy, had a slut now and then at a pigeon, and 
pulled the stroke oar in the St. Peter’s eight. There is no amusement 
so cheap and so harmless as boating at Oxford, and the dons do well 
not to interfere to prevent it. 

In the midst of all these amusements, Charles Farmington never for 
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one moment forgot the main object of his residence at, Oxford. He 
read regularly. for a certain number of hours, night and morning. His 
tutor gladly ^ve him accem to all his books — tlm Bursar and Dean left 
^eir libraries at his disposal. He attended the schoob regularly to get 
initiated into the mode in which the public examinations were con* 
ducted and rigidly adhered to the few and easy rules laid^own in col- 
lege for attendance in hall, at gates, and chapel. At his first collec- 
tions — the terminal examinations in college — ^he reneived the thanks of 
the seniority for his moral conduct, as well as for his attention toshis 
lectures. He left the hall, accompanied by the porter, who bore in his 
arms 20/. worth of books — a present from the society. 

Just before the long vacation commenced, at the close of his first 
term (for the Easter and Act terms are looked upon as one) Lord Edward 

left a note for him, begging him to dine quietly with him and Sir 

Thomas , in his rooms. ^Charles accepted the invitation, which he 

knew was freely given, and from kindly motives. After dinner was 
over, and the private tiger, or nigger, as some men call the slavey,” 

had placed the claret on the table, and retired, Lord Edward took 

from his pocketbook a letter which he had received that morning from 
his father, who held a high ofiice in the administration of that day, 
which contained a polite request to Mr. Charles Farmington to under- 
take the office of private tutor to his younger sons during the ensuing 
long vacation. It was couched in gentlemanly terms, and contained 
no allusion to a pecuniary recom pence. Charles read it, relumed it to 
his friend Lord Edward, and gratefully accepted the proposal, upon 
condition that he should be allowed to spend a week with his mother 
and si^iter at Ashmoor, previously to going clown to— — Castle to enter 
on hi duties. 

Lord Edward thanked him so sincerely for his kind acceptance of the 
office, that Charles felt he was bestowing instead of receiving a favour. 
Sir Thomas congratulated him on gaining access to one of the most 
fascinating families in the county of . 

Charles “ went down” to Ashmoor, having discharged every bill, and 
retained some four-pound-ten in his purse out of his quarterly allowance 
of twenty pounds. He passed a happy but not an idle week with his 
mother and sister, for with them he called on all bis kind friends in the 
country, and received their congratulations on his opening prospects of 
success in life. Ere the week expired a franked letter from his patron, 
sealed with the .seal of the “ House of Lords’ Library” reached him. 
It ran thus : 


‘‘ My dear young Friend, 

“ I have ventured, I trust without offending your feelings, to enclose 
a check for a small amount to cover your expenses to - — Castle. 
My carriage will meet you at — , which you will easily reach by 
coach. Your apartments and your own servant will be ready for you 
on your arrival. I trust 1 shall be able to join you w^en the session is 
over, and to find you comfortably settled in the libru j. 

“ Yours, very faithfully, 


— VOL, x..\iv. Ko. ccliv. 
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Mr. Polisher ** got up” this letter, verbatim^ and recited it to every 
visiter at the Farmington Arms for at least three months. Charles, on 

his way to Castle passed through London. He hurried down 

Chancery-lane, to the master's office, from the Blue Boar in Holborn, 
to see his kind friend the “ charity-boy.” He found him plump and 
hearty — his^’e beaded with joy through his spectacles as he listened 
to his young friend's prospects, and drew out his check-book from amidst 
the warrants* and o^ly closed it when Charles showed him his patron's 
letter, and told him of the amount of its contents. 

I shall live to see Ashmoor Park once more in the possession of the 
Farmingtons yet,” said he to a solicitor's clerk, who wanted fa copy of 
an affidavit, “ and you and your affidavit may go to the — eh — what 
was I going to say ? Well, well, 1 humbly beg your pardon.” 

The clerk smiled — Matthew went to his closet and indulged in two 
glasses of sherry before he slipped into master Snug’s room to tell him 
of the news of his friend's success in life. Master Snug congratulated 
him on the fair prospect before him, and, as he had often done of late, 
for he appreciated his cleik’s character, took Matthew home with him 
in his carriage to dinner. 

When Charles arrived at the stage named in his patron's letter, he 
found the carriage ready to convey him to Castle. When he ar- 

rived at the castle he was met by the rector of the parish and his pupils 
two very fine lively lads. They shook him cordially by the hand, showed 
him into his rooms, and told him that his servant should attend him 
immediately, and, after he had dressed him, should show him into the 
dining-room, where he would meet his fiiend Lord Edward, who v\as 
trout-fishing a few miles oil'. 

Charles felt himself at home. Everything had been so well, so 
kindly arranged for his reception that he felt as one of the family. His 
mornings were passed in reading with his pupils, and with Loid Edward, 
who gladly availed himself of his services. He had a horse set aside 
for his use — he ranged the fields, the woods, and the neighbouring 
streams as if they w^rehis own. On his leturn to dinner he met his 
pupils and the rector, and the evenings were spent as delightfully as 
evenings could be. He had access to one of the best libraries in the 
kingdom, and Charles w as truly happy. In August Lord Edwaid left 
him for grouse-shooting in the north, but told him that a week or two 
only would elapse before his father would come down to the castle, 
and bring with him the female branches of the family, and most pro- 
bably a large company with them. 

This event Charles rather dreaded ; he had not yet seen much of 
the Earl; he had only passed one hour with him in tow'ii ; he liad not 

been introduced to the Countess, or the Ladies . How' would they 

treat the tutor — the depeudaiit? Many and many were the ditferent 
answers his mind gave to this question. When they did arrive, Chailes 
was happier than ever — they treated him as a gentleman, and the com- 
panion of their sons and brothers. 

Well the long vacation was over; the Earl and his sons to<^ leave 

of their tutor; the Ladies , each presented him with some little 

result of their ingenuity. Lady Anne gave him a purse ; Lady Emily a 
little landscape-drawing, and Lady Julia a very slight pressure of the 
hand, and a look — a very peculiar look, which Charles leturned with a 
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sigh. There was more of real ingenuity in this little squeeze^ than in 
the purse or picture — so at least thought Charles Farmington, 

In the company of his friend Lord Edward, Charles returned to Ox- 
ford. On their arrival, Charles was hurrying off to his rooms, when 
Lord Edward told him that he had ordered his servant to^prepare din- 
ner for them in his rooms, and said, 

“ By the by, my father begged me to give you this little pocket- 
book, and to bespeak your services for every vacation, unless you have 

found your visit to Castle so disagreeable as to render a return 

to it unpleasant.” 

Charles took the embossed pocketbook, and when he reached his 
room, opened it. It contained a bank-post-bill for one hundred 
pounds. He kept twenty pounds, and remitted the eighty to his 
mother. 

The Bursar and Dean were sincerely delighted with the account 

which Charles gave them of his sojourn at Castle, and the results 

of it. They explained to him the contingent advantages of the situa- 
tion in which his good conduct had placed him, and urged him to per- 
severe unto the end. Charles read— read hard to gain honours. The 
Bursar recommended him to try for the prizes. Charles did so ; he 
succeeded; the Latin and English essays were given to him ; he gained 
^he Latin poem, and in his third year the Newdigate— the English 


poem. . , , 11 • 

The year in which he gained this — the most popular of all prizes 

happened to be the year of the Grand Commcmoiation. The theatre 
was filled by all ‘‘ the great of the land.” Amidst the visiters was his 
kind atn n, who was to be admitted an honorary D.C.L. He was 
acce .uaniecl by his family, and amidst the din of applause which burst 
forth as Charles rose in the rostrum to recite his poem, and nearly un- 
nerved him, he saw, in the ladies’ circle— the via lactea, as some wag 
called it — the beaming eyes of Lady Julia ~ — , filled with a tear of 
triumph as she gazed approvingly on the Earl s tutor. 

The nerve of Charles was restored at once— he lelt that friends were 
nigh. He recited his poem, and quitted the rostrum, 
tears which followed his recitation from all within the wa Is which Shel- 
don erected, were a higher tribute than the shouts which had greeted 

him before he commenced it. . . .1 u 

Charles went into the schools for Ins examination ; the building ^as 
crowded, for his fame was spread abroad ; Ins examination was short 
but the examiners rose in a body, thanked Intn for the services w nch 
he had rendered the U.nversity by h.s example and 
and when the lists came out, the name of Charles Farmington ap 
neared in the first class in classics and in mathematics. 

^ On the ivme evening Lord Edward and Sir Thomas dined with him 
iu";” The priecipl . 11 he college "J 
the dinner, to which the Bursar had invited them. ^ „f„i n,an of 
removed Dr. proposed the health of the mos ^ ^ . , 

hU ver, which was received in a manner that 'except 

cjTO Charles, and prevented him saying one word m return, except, 

“ Vl«,v\rv”excellent offers to nndettako the tuition of the sciotm of 
noble itousei; were made to Charles alter the hst came oat. He te- 

s 2 
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fused them all, and returned to Castle to complete the education 

of Ins young friends, and to gaze upon the beaming eyes of Lady Julia 
, who, in congratulating him on his success, displayed her inge- 
nuity once again — the squeeze was a little harder. The Earl watched 
the interview, and smiled. 

A few yeah passed away. Mrs. Farmington was no longer at the 

cottage. Miss Farmington was married to Sir Thomas , who, with 

his mother-in-law qfid his wife, was residing at Ashmoor Park — no 
longer the property of Herr Doem or his friends. The three were seated 
in the drawing-room before a blazing fire ; two lights were burning on 
a side-table; the curtains were drawn, and everything proclaimed that 
somewhat uncomfortable hour which passes before dinner is served. It 
was not, however, passing uncomfortably to the trio assembled — they 
were as happy as any three persons could be. The clock struck seven, 
the door was thrown open, and the servant ushered in a little active- 
looking old gentleman in black, with spectacles on his nose, as Mr. 
Matthew Scrawler. The party rose up to meet him, and after shaking 
hands with him rather violently, placed him in a snug chair near the fire, 
and earnestly asked after Mrs. Scrawler, and all at the cottage, to which 
Matthew had at last retired. 

Ere Matthew, the “charity-boy,” could-answer all these interroga- 
tories, the noise of wheels was heard. Two carriages drove up to the 
door of Ashmoor Park, and in a few seconds its owner, Charles Far- 
mington, entered, and passing by his mother, sister, and friend, Sir 

Thomas, placed the hand of Lady Julia into the hand of the 

“ charity-boy,” as that of his wife. The Earl of shook him kindly 

by the hand as soon as Lady Julia had released it. The “ charity-boy” 
was informed, as soon as his feelings would allow of his listening to the 
information, that through his grateful conduct, and the perseverance of 
his young friend, “ Ashmoor Park was again the properly of the Far- 
mington’s.” 

Lord Edward told him, that by his advice, Charles had gone to the 
bar, fought his w^y manfully ; and through the interest of his futher- 

Ln-law, the Earl of , who appreciated him highly, as he had proved 

by offering him one of his daughters in marriage, was placed in a po- 
sition to arrive at the highest honours which the law holds out. 

Matthew Scrawler dined, as he believes, with the Earl, and all the 
great people ; and he has a faint recollection of going down to the Far- 
mington Arms afterwards, and communicating all the good news to Mr. 
Polisher. He has visions, too, of a punch-bowl being introduced, and 
sundry toasts given and drunk, but beyond that, all is a blank, except 
a curtain lecture — a very mild one — and a severe headach in the 
morning. 

The gratitude even of a “ charity-boy’' may effect a great deal of 
good. 
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CfiiusTMAS-DAY in Norway! Good reader, you have probably an 
unpleasant shiveiing at the very idea of a Christmas in such a latitude. 
You have visions of silent forests, large frozen fakes, and ice-locked 
rivers ; and as for the people assembled at Christmas time, you perhaps 
figure a heap of poor shivering, chapped, chilblaineft, blue-nosed beings, 
huddled together to keep each other warm, handing round some fiery 
drink and coarse edible, to stimulate them to merrimenton the occasion. 
You are paitly right and partly wrong. Old Norway has indeed its miles 
of forests of the deepest gloom, splendid lakes, and rivers that bear the 
foam of cataracts to the sea: but as for the people, why there does not 
exist under heaven a moie hardy, cheerful, warm-hearted, hospitable 
race. They[have their parties at Christmas time and other times, and right 
pleasant scenes they are. There are plenty of lights in the room, 
abundance of viands and wine on the table, and more agreeable still, 
two or three goodly rows of warm heaits and smiling countenances. 
Very long and gratefully shall I remember the 25ih Dec., 1840, which 
I spent at the clergyman’s house in a parish near the shore of the 
Glommen. From his very first peep above the horizon, the sun shone 
cliccrily o’er a cloudless heaven, and beamed with almost painful lustre 
on the vdde expanse of snow. It was a glorious morning. Though 
the temperature was about 18*^' of Reaumur below Zero, there was 
something inspiriting, health-giving to soul and body in the clear, cold, 
bright freshening air. The neighbouiing glorious old cataract of Sarp 
thund red in my ears, and the exhilarating aspect of the weather seemed 
to have softened into cheerfulness his usual sounds of terror. 

Having despatched a comfortable and tolerably copious breakfast at 
my own home, 1 equipped myself in my cloak of Sibeiian fur, sledge 
boots, sable cap and woollen gloves, ordered my sledge, and drove 
away to the parish church, willing to try the power of a sermon as a 
provocative to appetite, and to partake of the spiritual feastof my reverend 
friend as well as of the after carnal pleasures to which he had invited 
me. My little Norwegian horse stepped out briskly over his snowy 
road, the little brass bells on his collar tinkling merrily in the clear 
frosty air, and encouraging him forward at a pace which very soon 
brought me to my destination. 

A Norwegian church is always an interesting scene, not from archi- 
tectural decoration and long-drawn processions of priests and cho- 
risters, as in catholic countries; not in ‘‘ storied urn or animated bust,*' 
painted windows, elegant pulpits, liveried charity -children, and swelling 
organs, as in more southern Protestant lands ; its interest lies in the 
very reverse of all this : in the rude plainness of the building — in the 
thick undecorated walls of shapeless stone — the red-coloured wooden 
steeple, containing a bell about as sonorous as that of ? muffin-man— 
in the burying-ground, with its wooden erections in lieu of tombstone^ 
fashioned in every imaginable shape of ugliness — in the wildness and 
grandeur of the surrounding scenery — in the groups of rough vehicles 
and horses waiting just outside the churchyaid till the owners came 
forth — and in the simple dress and demeanour of tlie congregation. 
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The Lutheran service in Norway corresponds, I believe, with the forms 
of (the Lutherans in other countries; it is simple, and offers but few 
points of novelty to the curious. But at certain periods of the year 
(Christmas-day being one of them) there is a form, which being new to 
me, excited my interest, though truth to say, not unqualifiedly my ap- 
proval. It i^ the ceremony of making and receiving offers for the 
parish clergyman. 

The reverend gentleman after the conclusion of his sermon, descends 
to the communion-tSble, puts on a very catholic-looking mantle, and 
turning his back on the congregation, awaits the deposits of money. 
First of all the militia of the district turn out of their pews, and in full 
uniform, with military tramp and jingling swords, make the circuit of 
the communion-table in single file, and before leaving it, bow to the 
parson and put down their respective offers, which seldom exceed ten 
or twelve shillings each man — a very small sum, but still a liberal gift 
from people so poor. After these comes a wealthier class, whose 
offers vary from two marks to two dollars, and some few perhaps of still 
higher amount. The lensmand or petty magistrate, and official 
auctioneer of the district, is generally the first to approach the table, 
and after him the other members of the congregation in the order that 
accidentally arrives. 

Church being over on the day I am speaking of, a tolerably large 
body of us proceeded, according to invitation, to the parsonage for dinner. 
The first courtesy shown to a male guest on entering a Norwegian 
house — no matter at what hour of the day — is a pipe pf tobacco ; and 
accordingly after civil salutations exchanged with the hearty hostess, 
her pretty daughters, and the company assembled, I availed myself of 
the proffered indulgence and sat down to a few tranquil whiffs from my 
meerschaum. 

1 had not been many seconds in the revery which my friendly pipe 
procures me, before I was summoned to partake of the refreshment 
which always immediately precedes a Norwegian dinner. On a table 
in the apartment where the company assembles awaiting their summons 
tq the dining-room, a tray is placed, on which are two decanters, the 
ofie containing the strong colourless spirit of the country, and the other 
French brandy. There are also several slices of bread, a plate of fresh 
butter, slices of sausage, and hard eggs, thin shavings of cheese, and 
sometimes a kind of salad made of minced potatoes and onions. To 
a moderate man this list of articles would seem almost enough for a 
meal, and a dyspeptic gentleman would probably be frightened out of 
his appetite by the very sight of them. 

Norwegians, however, can put by a very comfortable portion of 
these preliminaries, and a few minutes afterwards play a vigorous 
knife and fork at the dinner-table. For the ladies who have, or assume 
a delicacy in such matters, some lighter refections are provided ; cor- 
dials are substituted for the brandy, and little glass saucers of straw- 
berry-jam and other preserves, take the place of the coarser articles. 
We had not completed this preliminary meal many minutes, when the 
servant opened the door of the adjoining room and announced ‘‘spiser 
paa bordet" (dinner on table). 

This intelligence was loudly repeated by host and hostess, and all 
immediately proceeded to the dining-room. Here the eye wandered 
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ple^antly over an expanse of nice white table-cloth ; clean serviettes, 
a in a row, stood up in conical form, like tents in an encampment; 
a long array of wine-glasses sparkled by their sides: here and there 
rose a graceful piece of plate of shining silver; and a goodly line of 
dark-green bottles of vin ordinaire stood like a regiment of riflemen 
round the table. 

Having taken our seats, the work of demolition began. Fish, poultry, 
meat, cakes, pickles, preserves, and sauces wen^ round and round, 
again and again ; considerable intervals, however, being allowed be- 
tween the courses for the singing of national songs, the drinking to 
health and touching of glasses between the guests assembled, and for 
the standard toasts of such occasions. Among these were the opening 
toast always given by the entertainer, Welcome to the table’* — “ Ab- 
sent friends’* — “ Prosperity to the household of the host” — “ Good new 
year** — “ Happy voyages to travellers** — “ Norwegian girls,** and 
“Sweethearts for the new year;** — this latter sentiment exclusively 
addressed to the single young people unprovided with such dainties. 

In this way, between eating now and then, and drinking very fre- 
quently, nearly three hours slipped away without any lack of excite- 
ment or any disagreeable occurrence, save a few spillings of gravy and 
sauce over a coat or a gown, as they were handed over the shoulder by 
servants behind. 

At Norwegian dinner-partie’^, when the eating has been completed 
and the drinking carried to the limits of prudence, one of the guests, 
generally a senior, rises and proposes “ Tak for maiden** (Thanks for 
the entertainment) ; which is responded to by all present, who repeat 
the wo» !s and bow to the host and hostess at each end of the table* 
After ' 's toast no other can be proposed, and the company accord- 
ingly rise and withdraw to another room, each guest shaking hands with 
every other as he leaves the apartment — a singular but pleasing 
custom, born of good feeling and tending tu keep it alive. 

These matters having been duly and heartily observed by our party, 
wc adjoin lied to take our coffee and smoke our meerschaums, while the 
ladies, grouped on the sofa and around it, held a confidential, and 
seemingly mirthful conversation among themselves. Presently the 
card-tables were set out, and “ Boston,” “ Boston,*’ “ Pars,” “ Pars,” 
and other terms used in the game, resounded from every corner of the 
room. But as the game of Boston could not be the passe-temps for 
all asembled, a number of us kept apart from the card-players, and in 
company with the ladies, formed round games, such as cross-question- 
ing and ludicrous answering, stealthily passing a brass ring along a 
piece of cord from hand to hand in a circle, while one in the midst 
vainly endeavoured to track its progress and to pounce upon it before 
it had passed the fingers of the person with whom it might chance to 
be discovered. These games were enlivened by talking, laughing, and 
singing, under the stimuli of liberal supplies of punch and a kind of 
ntgus called “ birkop.” 

Tea was introduced at about seven o’clock, and it was during this 
meal that we were furnished with an entertainment Irom w'ithout in one 
of the singular Christmas customs of the country. ^ 

A knock or two was heard at the door of the apartment, and m 
answer to the order “ Come in,** four or five youths made their appear- 
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ance dressed in white pinafores or surplices, with paper caps on their 
heads. One of these held an immense paper lantern in the form of a 
star, smartly decorated with colours, and illuminated in the interior by 
two pieces of candle fixed on the wooden axis by which the star was 
held. Another lad held a small grlass box or lantern lighted, by a 
piece of candle, and containing two little Dutch dolls, one representing 
a woman sitting in a* chair, the other an infant lying in a cradle. By 
means of a little mnk in the bottom of this lantern, moved by the 
finger of the exhibiler, the cradle is thrown into a rocking motion 
as if communicated by the foot of the doll-mother at the cradle- side. 
While the side star is being put in rotatory motion and the cradle 
rocked, a Christinas carol is sung, which explains the mystery of the 
scene. The star is to represent that which guided the shepherds of old 
to the birthplace of the infant Jesus, and the dolls in the glass box 
respectively personify Mary and her infant child. 

These youths were dismissed with some little gratuity, and very 
shortly another band of Christmas performers made their appearance. 
They were children of a little larger growth than the late exhibiters, 
and were dressed in military fashion, with tatters of finery on their 
clothes, masks on the face, and cocked-hats on the head, made of 
paper, with huge tassels, and decorated with paint and tinsel. These 
elegances, together with wooden swords suspended at the side, formed 
the accoutrements of the battalion, which very nearly resembled a 
collection of our November Guys, but more animated and amusing. 
These folks, ranged in single file in the parlour, underwent a review 
by their commander, and having performed the stated movements, 
marched out to the beat of what was literally called a kettle-AxMvcif 
being a superannuated utensil of the class so highly-cherished by tee- 
totalers. This pantomime is not always exhibited in military dress 
and fashion. The actors are sometimes boys and girls, who exchange 
clothes, and thus disguised, aided by masks and gaudy trappings, per- 
form such fantastic tricks as make e*en angels — not weep, but smile, 
supposing that such beings deign to notice exhibitions so unspiritual. 

No one in Norway thinks of refusing admittance to the performers 
in these annual mummeries, or of being offended at their Christmas 
liberties. People there are too good-natured and wise to sneer at the 
amusements of the poor: like the good-natured and wise everywhere 
tliey rejoice with those that rejoice, and wish that days of innocent 
saturnalia were more general and frequent, to loosen the cold, de- 
pressing restraints of semi-civilized society. 

Such were the contributions to our entertainment by temporary and 
uninvited guests, and their exhibitions being over we were again thrown 
on our own resources. 

I observed our hostess and some other ladies steal away to the 
clergyman’s private room, and it was evident they had gone there to 
concoct some scheme to prolong the excitement of the evening. 
Such of the gentlemen as were not at the time occupied in the game of 
Boston wece to be allowed a participation in the proceedings ; but. they 
were not admitted to the apartment except at certain intervals, and 
then only one at a tipie, it having been arranged that the mystery should 
be unveiled to them individually in the order of their introduction. 

On entering the room, the most conspicuous object presenting itself 
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was a young lady of very respectable personal charms seated in an arm- 
chair, her feet resting on a large footstool, a light muslin scarf gracefully 
drooping from her shoulders, and a wreath entwined in her hair. On 
our respective introductions the young lady was announced to us as a 
princess silting in state to receive the homage of her courtiers ; but 
she, we were told, would not exact the hypocritical avd degrading 
ceremonies of kneeling down and kissing fingers as usually practised in 
regal courts. She, on the contrary, liked nature, earnestness, and sin- 
cerity, and would therefore expect a good, hearty, veritable kiss, where 
kisses ought to be given, something genuine and unmistakable. This 
was rather a startling, but still a very delightful recreation. Who could 
hesitate a moment to give a kiss to a pretty princess? Who indeed 
could object to give her a dozen ? 

Each gentleman being informed on his entry of the privilege granted 
him, stepped eagerly forward to use it. But 

“ No ! softly,” said the conductress of the ceremony, a certain 
preliminary form is necessary ; the bliss may be tasted but not seen ; 
the kiss must be given blindfold.” 

This was rather a suspicious condition, and it made one or two of the 
privileged waver at the very footstool of majesty. But what could be 
done? A kiss given blindfold was better than no kiss at all. There 
sat the lady smiling bewitchingly, and around stood the gentlemen who 
had previously had their turn. There was no appearance of trick ; and 
to decline the proffered favour would be a horrid disloyalty. So each 
waverer overcame his doubts and scruples, submitted to liave llie hand- 
kerchief tied over his eyes, then stooped forward and kissed the re- 
presentative of royally. This done, the bandage was removed, and oh. 
what Ei 'appalling sight was there ! Macbeth could not glare with 
more horror on the ghost of Banquo, than did the disappointed kisser 
on the object before him. Instead of the pretty maiden with delicate 
mouth, dimpled cheek, and flowing hair, a large, muscular figure, 
clothed in ordinary male attire, was seated in the chair, wearing a 
hideous mask, blackened with soot from the chimney. Oh, nasty de- 
ception I cruel substitution ! But thanks to a friend at my elbow, I, 
when it came to my turn, escaped contact with the mask, for just at 
the critical moment, he tore the bandage from my eyes. 

Although this practical joking rather verged to an extreme, no 
offence whatever was intended ; and the unfortunate kissers knowing 
this, soon brightened in countenance, wiped their faces, thought no 
more of the unsavoury salutation ; and the slight irritation that the 
deceit perhaps for a moment produced, passed away into smiles and 
good-humour. The good-natured sufferer by a joke is always the 
heartiest laugher at it, so each of these kind people laughed more at 
himself than at his neighbour. 

The evening being now pretty far advanced, we were summoned to 
the supper-table. The meal consisted of the remains of the dinner, 
with some slight addition, quite as much as wasnecessarv and having 
quickly despatched it we returned to the adjoining room, the gentle- 
men to smoke a tranquil pipe, and the ladies to have a confidential 
among themselves previous to departure. Orders were 
issued to the stable-boys and farm-servants to get ready our respective 
vehicles, and presently a huge heap of coats, cloaks, sledge-boots, 
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scarfs, caps, and gloves were brought into the apartment and placed 
near the stove that they might be made warm and comfortable for their 
several wearers. 

We could hear the neigh of our horses and the tinkle of their bells in 
the front of the house; so equipping ourselves in our winter costume 
we performed our parting ceremonies. Hearty shakings of the hand 
were exchanged all round. “Tak for i dag” (Thanks for the day) — 
‘^Gud velsigne dem” (God bless you) — “ Sov vel” (Sleep well) — 
“ Kom snart igien*^(Come again soon) — “ Gud nacht” (Good night) 
— “ Adieu,” were passed from mouth to mouth in gentle tones and with 
kindly feeling. 

We then left4he hospitable mansion, and having given a few skil- 
lings to the lads that tended our horses, homeward we drove over 
the hills and far away,” by the light of the moon, made brighter by the 
reflecting snow. 

A blessing, many blessings, on the innocent, hearty merriment of 
such Christmas-days. But alas ! the spirit of our times seems to 
threaten the extinction of them. Mens heads are now so full of 
trading schemes that their hearts are growing cold; and sympathy, 
love, and joy, are becoming obsolete words in their vocabularies. 
Commerce, with all its civilizing and moral influences in connexion 
with other pursuits, has, when made the sole, absorbing, unremitted bu- 
siness of life — a disastrous power over the human heart. Men become 
hard, cold, selfish, cunning: they grow earthy and vulgar in their 
aspirations, and sneer at spiritualities. The European world seems to 
be now approximating to this state of evil, and many of its sad conco- 
mitants are already before us. 

The curse of the Serpent, the sweat of the brow, 

Lie heavy on all things surrounding us now.^ 

But it is not too late to amend and to give the rising generation a 
prospect of better things — to give them larger opportunities for enjoy- 
ments, merrier Christmases, and happier New Years. 

E. A. 


SONNET. 

1 seek on nature’s lovely breast to hide 
My cares and sorrows as in former days. 

When I withdrew from cities and their pride, 

And shunned society and its false blaze ; 

But nature will no longer grant relief, 

But sends me back to cities and their crowd ; 

For here,” says she, “ thou’lt best increase thy grief, 
Seeing her charms reflected in each cloud, 

Or stream, or shadow, o’er the sunny plain. 

Her voice re-echoed in the flowing rill, 

Or Philomela’s when the world is still. 

Until thy woe is turned to deeper pain ; 

But go, and seek of men the busy throng” 

But ah L I lonely am their densest crowds among I 
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SHORT RIDES IN AN AUTHOR’S OMNIBUS. 

DRESS. 

Nature, the universal tailor, provides for every other animal a 
birthday suit of clothes which is to outlast his lif%; but man, though 
so peculiarly sensitive to the assaults of the elements, is ushered into 
this nether sphere without any covering, in order that he may be com- 
pelled to exert his faculties, and become his own tailor, and thereby 
his own civilizer. It may be true that ‘‘ manners make the man,'' but 
the garments make the manners, so that the foundation of our humanity 
is the toggery — a word, by the by, not to be repudiated by the fasti- 
dious reader, since it is classically derived from the Roman toga. The 
mind of a naked savage is like his body ; beyond the gratihcation of 
his animal impulses he has no more occasion for a thought than for 
a wardrobe. And what character shall we assign to the Queen of the 
SoLitli-Sca Islands, who, when arraying herself for a drawing-room, 
exclaimed, 

“ Bring me my palm-leaf fan, and my crown of peacock's feathers : 
I si a’l wear nothing else this morning.'' 

And what were those early European races who roamed through 
their native forests in the skins of wild beasts? Little better than the 
animals whose hides they wore. There was no civilization till there 
w’eie garments for all, and vaiicty of materials and forms for each; 
from which auspicious moment men, fashioning their characters from 
the char-.^i.er of the fashions, did not show their minds in their attire, 
but their attire in their minds. They dressed themselves inwardly from 
the outward pattern, and were what they wore. The costumes of dif- 
feient classes wheYe such distinctions prevail, form the dispositions of 
their wearers, not less efi’ectually than the Indian divisions into castes. 
You may as well talk of innate beards as innate ideas ; men have none 
till they hug their own clothes, and then, like certain insipid viands, 
their minds derive variety of flavour from difference in the mode of 
dressing. Every man’s habits, in short,] proceed from his habit ; if 
any one doubts this fact, 1 will make an Arbiter of Petronius, who 
says, 

Natura etenim dat 

Exterius soecimen quod latet intcrius. 

Depend upon it, that although men may not abvays cut their coats 
accoiding to their cloth, they leligiously cut their minds according to 
their clothes, and suit themselves to their suit. The garments are 
the mould, the character is the coin : or rather the cast ol the clothes, 
before the clothes are cast. 

Now for examples : 

Will any one tell me that a Quaker w’ould be a Quaker it a fashion- 
able suit were substituted for his drab-colour dittoes, and broad-brimmed 
hat ? The creature would bear no more resemblance to himself than 
the painted butterfly to the brown grub. His doctrine is in his drab ^his 
character in his castor — an aflSrmative proposition wliich may be 
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proved by taking the negative. What has occasioned the recent dimi- 
nution in the numbers of this, the most respectable of all our sects? 
A heresy in the cut and die of their vestments. In turning the colour 
of their coats from the orthodox tint to various shades of a dark hue, 
they have realized Castlereagh’s celebrated figure, and have turned 
their backs f'pon themselves; while in the suicidal alteration of their 
castors, they have lowered themselves by raising the crown. And then, 
as Lord Castlereagh would have further said, had he been now living — that 
increasing diminution of the brim — must not this loss — I would urge 
the question with all the solemnity it demands— must not this loss be 
inevitably much felt'i If they will not attend to my pen, let them re- 
collect the example of William Penn, remembering, moreover, that they 
have no Barclay now to write their apology, though they have so 
much more occasion for it. And their demure-looking damsels, too : 
have I not seen them in bonnets, smug and untrimmed I candidly con- 
cede, but of a deep Tyrian die, such as might have better become a 
royal Porphyro-genita of the lower empire ? If, in addition to the fine 
linen in which they always indulged, they betake themselves to 
purple, the distinctive thee and thou will soon be swallowed in their 
hunger for worldly fashions, and a genuine Quakeress will be a rara 
avis^ as difificult to find as a living Dodo or an Apterix Australis. 

If any one doubts that in this free and happy country dress makes the 
law for the man, as well as the man himself, let him attend our police- 
offices, where he will find a broad-cloth system of Icgislatuic which 
measures all ofif'ences by the state of the coat, suffering swell-dressed 
culprits to escape with comparative impunity, while if the sin be 
clothed in lags, “ a pigmy’s straw doth pierce it.” 

A good coat claims benefit of clergy, that is to say, of the cloth ; a 
shabby one stands self-convicted, and the sapient magistrate sees 
proofs of guilt through “ its looped and windowed raggedness.” A 
superfine merino may split a policeman’s skull, and escape better than 
the fustian -jacket whose wearer has only tweaked a constable’s nose. 
Why do justices, {lucus d non lucendo) delight in thus committing 
themselves ? Simply because they are “ clothed in a little brief authority” 
— an additional proof that the clothing makes the man. 

I am a strong advocate for class costumes, which, like professional 
ones, entail responsibility and operate as a salutary check. The want 
of them in this country is one great cause of the demoralization of the 
lower orders, and it is, moreover, one to which we ourselves are acces- 
sory. We give thpm our cast-off clothes, and then wonder that they 
succeed to the abandoned habits of their superiors ! 

THROWING AWAY TIME. 

To kill time, the material of which life is made, is clearly a species 
of moral suicide ; and yets how shall we prove our time to be our own, 
unless we may throw it away as we like? Is not this property in the 
same predicament as the Duke of Newcastle’s? Ay, but if that has 
its duties as well as its rights, so has old Time, and most formidably 
does he assert thetu, taking special care to kill those the first who have 
been the most anxious to kill him — comme de raison. Deduct the hours 
spent in sleep, meals, in doing nothing, or mischief, and even along 
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life will be short enough : yet there are persons utterly unconscious 
how they waste the waning sands of their hour-glass. Josephus Mo- 
litor records an old lady’s exclamation on hearing it observed that 
much precious'time was lost at whist, “ What ! in shuffling, and cutting ? 
very true, very true ; but how can we prevent it ?” 


PREJUDICE. 

A CAT has nine lives, but a prejudice has nine times nine. It dies by 
inches, and at the rate of an inch a century. If it assume the form of 
religious intolerance it never dies entirely, though its virulence may be 
modified by public opinion and the progress of lime. Long and dreary 
is the interval between the^first religious roasting of a fellow-creature and 
the repeal of the last Test, Corporation, and Exclusion Act. The last ! 
we have not yet reached that era, for the Jews still labour under civil 
and other disabilities. Meantime the persecution of opinion is still 
left to us, and we may hate and malign those whom we have no longer 
the power to torment in any other way. We have still many worthy 
successors of the orthodox old lady who died because she would not 
swallow a dose of bark, “ or anything else that came from those horrid 
Jesuits.” 

SELF-IMPORTANCE. 


What a proper estimate of their own importance must be enter- 
tained by those modest niethodists who imagine that the deity of a 
thousand worlds is perpetually interfering by some special providence 
in the domestic concerns of Obadiah Muggins of Salem-stieet, Lower 
Clapton ! After the profane mummery of Huntingdon, with his heaven- 
bestowed .Gather inexpressibles, one would have imagined that sane and 
sober people would eschew all similar pretensions ; but the feeling is in 
human nature, though it may not always take the same offensive direc- 
tion, and Swift’s P. P. clerk of this parish” has had predecessors as 
well as followers. “ At my nativity,” says Owen Glendower, 

The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes, 

Tlie frame and the foundation of the earth 
Shaked like a coward. 


It is of no use to tell such a man, in the words of Hotspur, that the 
same would have happened if his mother’s cat had kittened. We have 
ail read of the Italian poet who, sitting unconsciously under a figure 
of the Madonna, adduced the salutations of the passengers as a proof 
of the high estimation in which he was held. Just as Cardinal Mazarine 
was dying, some one told him that a comet had appeared. 

“ It does me great honour,” he exclaimed, courteously bowing his 
head towards the sky ! 

Nothing wounded so much the harmless self-importance of the late 
Tom Hill as to suppose that he did anything like the m'*ss of man- 

kind. . • - A 

Have you seen the eclipse of the sun this morning: inquired a 

“ What ! I go poking about among the mob, with a bit of coloured 
glass at my eye. Pooh ! pooh ! I happened to know what was coming, 
and got admitted to the private view yesterday !” 
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CONVERSATION. 

It has been said that conversational power attains its greatest excel- 
lence under despotic systems, such as the anden regime of France, 
where the nten havjpg nothing to do with politics, devote the whole 
energies of their mind to the cultivation of the social powers, and thus 
place themselves ip£>re upon a par with the other sex. The subjects of 
free governments are very often slaves, that they may preserve their 
liberty. In London party and politics, in the country field-sports and 
quarter session^, deprive the fair of their fair infiuence, and are conse- 
quently hostile to social eminence ; to say nothing of those still existing 
though rare bacchanalia, whose smoking and tippling votaries pio- 
nounce that talking spoils conversation. Men of the greatest capacity 
are not always the pleasantest companions, for society is jealous ; it re- 
quires some degree of equality, and is perhaps the most delightful when 
it resembles a vacuum, of which all the occupants have the same spe- 
cific gravity or levity. A prudent esprit fort will, therefore, live as much 
within his wit as his income, well knowing that a mind of great caliber 
will only be deemed a great iore, if its capacity be rendered too mani- 
fest, and that a man taller than his neighbours only runs the risk of 
knocking his head against obstructions underneath which othcis escape. 
Besides, the general subjects of discussion, in mixed society, are so 
light and frivolous, that even if a powerful intellect w^re to put foitli 
all its strength upon them, it might not succeed better than a weak one ; 
for Hercules cannot throw a feather any further than a child. 


EPITAPHS. 


Pericles, in his noble funeral oration for the heroes slain at Mara- 
thon, says, “ The whole earth is the sepulchre of illustiious men, nor is 
the epitaph engraven on tombstones in iheir native land the sole guai- 
dian of their faifie; but the memory of their actions in other conntnes 
forms a more faithful record in the heart than any that human hands 
can fabricate.” The epitaph upon our celebrated Admiral Drake 
but an expansion of the same idea : 

The waves became his winding sheet, the waters were his tomb, 

But for his fame the ocean wide had not sufficient room. 


In contrast with these grandiose orations and epitaphs we may turn to 
the shortest, and perhaps the most appropriate upon record— that winch 
is sculptured on the tombstone of an actor, the contemporarv of 
Shakspeare, 

Exit Burbage ! 


n. 


CAT LATIN. 

“ Why don’t you carry your young ones in a bag as I do ?” inquiitd 
a Marsupial Animal of one of the feline species. 

Non possumus omnes,” replied the Cat; we’re not all ’pos- 
sums.” 
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MADAME D’ARBLAY’S DIARY AND LETTERS. 

before we had heard of the existence of The Diary of Madame 
H -^rblay, a portion of which is now before us, we had b^n required 
to name that individual among those distinguished ift the English litera- 
ture of recent times, whose private journal we should most desire to 
possess, it is probable that, after “ much meditating® on all the various 
phases of the question, we should at last have fixed on the author of 
Evelina,” ‘‘ Cecilia,” &c. ; for reasons which, if they do not at once 
occur to the reader, tliis assuredly is no time or y)laco to allege them ; 
since we are called to the infinitely more grateful and useful office of 
proving that at least they were “ reasons good for here is a poriion of 
the very “ Diary” that a month or two ago we could have had no hope 
of compassing but through the aid of P'ortunatus’s wishing-cap ; and we 
have no hesitation in declaring that, so fiir as it proceeds, it greatly 
sury>asses, both in immediate interest and entertainment, and iji high 
literary, historical and social value, w^hatever our utmost expectations 
could have assigned to it. The truth is, tliat if* the present ample volume 
(comj)rising nearly 500 pages) may be acco])ted as a fair samj)le of the 
whole (of which there can be no reason to doubt, since it is printed 
in ‘hi ^ndogical order, from the autograph of the writer, verbatim and 
intact, except as regards the omissions A\bieh family and other con- 
siderations must necessarily have demanded in a journal endently \M’it ten, 
if ever a journal was so w'ritten, without the remotest view or thought of 
after publicity) ; if, wc say, the present volume may be taken as an 
average sp(‘jmeii of the six in which this ‘’Diary and Letters” are an- 
nounced to oe comprised, wc may look to possess in the whole a w'ork 
most assuredly not second in value and curiosity to that which has 
hitlierto borne the palm from all others in thi^ class of writing, (we mean 
of course Boswell’s Johnson,) and as certainly quite superior to every 
other work that has, up to this time, competed with that most popular of 
all English biographies, auto or otluTwise. In fact this delightful 
volume proves Miss Burney to have pos^es^cd all the (pialificati(nis for a 
social annalist Avhich the most ardent admirer.'i of Johnson’s biographer 
Would assign to him, without a single one of tliose manifold errors, 
w(\aknesses, and deficiencies, which compel ns to smile at Boswell (not 
seldom contemptuously), even while we arc most amused and obliged by 
him. That the woman who wrote the greater part of “ Evelina” long 
before she was twenty years uf ago, mii>.t have possessed rare penetration 
to observe, and rai*e judgment to estimate, human character — that she 
must have been gifted with the finest moral tact, and the most d( licsitc sense 
of humour — tliat she turned to the most high and pure, yet the w isest 
and kindest account that “IcaiTied spirit of Iminan dealing” with which 
she wuis gifted perhaps beyond any other woman of the snim' age that 
ever lived; — all tliis, and much more, those who are ac(pi" i ted with 
“Evelina” must be fully aware of: and it is, in this first poitioii of 
her "‘Diary and Letters,” the author of “Evelina * alone that we 
have to deal with: for none of her otiiev works were wTitteii till long 
after the date (1780) at which the present volume closes. But it re- 
mained for the “ Diary and Letters’* before to prove that Miss Burney 
still further ow'iied (in addition to that niitiring industry, without 
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which all her other ^fts would have been worthless as regards the pre- 
sent work) a simplicity and singleness of mind and principle, a depth 
and delicacy of social affections, a feminine softness and sweetness of dis- 
position, an almost infantine innocence of character, and a rare modesty 
^almost ammmting to positive disbelief) as to her own intellectual preten- 
sions that nave rarely, if ever before, been united in any one wo- 
man. It proves too, that on all these happy attributes, a degree of 
success and admiration unparalleled in the history of letters, considering 
who it was that accorded and confirmed them, had no more effect than 
if they had been conveyed to her in an unknown tongue. At the 
threshold of this Diary we find the little i^anny Burney” of her few 
dear fiiends, the our Fanny” of her amiable and happy family, and the 
Fannildn’* of her dear ‘‘Daddy Crisp” — her “ second father,” as she 
called and felt him, — rejoicing in a “ frolic” she has just brought to a 
happy conclusion, and therefore seems to have had pretty well enough 
of ; and^ whidi conclusion consists in her having, to her own utter and 
almost incredulous astonishment, received the magnificent sum of 
twenty pounds for the said “ frolic” — in other words, for a “ little book” 
(as big, by the by, as any two ordinary novels of our day) which she has 
been as it were “playing at” writing during certain stolen hours (“few 
and far between”) of the last two or three years ; and which writing, for 
fear of being laughed at, she has concealed from every member of her 
family except a favourite sister and brother, up to the hour of its comple- 
tion and publication to the world. Well — ^the result of her “ frolic” 
sees the light it begins to be talked about by some of her acquaint- 
ance, and she gets into all sorts of little scrapes by hearing it praised or 
dispraised before her face ; — the Monthly and London Reviews come out, 
and deign to accord it, the one four, and the other about four and twenty 
vapid lines of patronage and patting on the back ; — her father, by the 
merest accident, finds it out, reads, admires it, and (this is seven months 
after its publication !) begs her permission to disclose the little secret of 
its authorship to— her mother! — she reluctantly consents, — though, as 
she says (with an innocence and simplicity that incredulity itself cannot 
doubt) “ only proposed, like my friends the Miss Branghtons,* 
a little ‘ private fim, and never dreamt of extending my confidence be- 
yond my sisters.” In a word, the novel and the name of its author 
spread — she becomes, first the wonder, then the admiration, and pre- 
^he pet and idol of the entire literaiy and fashionable worlds—— 
feted, flattered, almost worshipped wherever she goes, and compelled by 
the wide literary connexions of her father. Dr. Burney, to go every w'hcre. 
Meantime, Fdmund Burke sits up all one night and half another to read her 
« little book,” that has been written for a “ frolic” ; Dr. Johnson declares 
it to superior to anything of Fielding's ; Sir Joshua Reynolds offers fifty 

E ds to know the name of the writer ; Sheridan tenders her carte 
che to write a com^y on the strength of it ; Cumberland can 
setmely keep from poisoning her, out of sheer envy at her popularity ; — 
Md, “ thou^ last, not least in our dear love,” i. c., the lUtirateurs of 
to age of trading authorship— her publisher pockets his four or five 
thouswd pounds by his speculation, and is generous enough to 
send her “ six eopea” of the book gratis,— over and above the “ mag- 
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nlficent * twenty pounds which he gave her for the copyright ! And 
what is the consequence of all this upon the character and temper of its 
ob^ct, by the time we reach the end of this first instalment of her 
“ Diary — namely, three years from the publication of Evelina,” — 
during all whicli period she has been daily rising in public popularity, and 
in private admiration and esteem ? — Wliy that she is still tire simple and 
blushing “ little Fanny Burney” of her old acquaintance— the affectionate 
and caressing “ our Fanny’' of her amiable family -a-and the endearing 
“ b annikin” of her “ Daddy Crisp.” The only noticeable change is, that 
she has (not without a sort of astonished perplexity, wliich she never gets 
over to the end of the chapter), grown in her own estimation “ nearer to 
heaven by the altitude of a chopiiie,” in consequence of finding herself the 
“ dear little Buniey” of the great autocrat of literature — the all-admired 
and all-dreaded Dr. Johnson, — whose touching fondness for her was 
evidently greater than he ever felt for any other human being, and the 
instances and descriptions of which afford some of the most pathetic and 
exquisite pictures of the kind that pen ever drew. 

We must really apologize for this long preamble, whieh strikes us as 
being something akin to an usher intercepting an eagerly expected guest, 
and keeping him waiting outside the door, while he announces those 
numerous titles to admission which eveiybody who hears him knows as 
well as himself. But we could not for the life of us help marking and 
ill;.dtrabi>ig our sense of what we hold to be at once the most remarkable 
personal trait In this charming volume, and that one which must give to 
c‘veiy reader the most perfect faith in the verity of its contents — without 
w hich faith they wmuld lose the best half of their value. 

We shall I’ow ^'liiefly confine ourselves to the pleasant task of making the 
volume spO} •' for itself — merely premising that its materials may be divided 
into tw o distinct portions, each comprising living and speaking pictures of 
English literary and general society as it existed among the higher and 
middle class in the days of Johnson, Burke, Sheridan, Reynolds, Garrick, 
Murphy, Cumberland, Franklin, Topham Beauclcrk, the Whartons, 
Bishop Porteus, &c. — also among the brilliant circle of the female wits of 
the time, Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. Chapone, Hannah More, ]Mrs. Thrale, iSIrs. 
Carter, Mrs. Vesey, Mrs. Cholmondeley, Lady Di Beauclerk, &c. &c. 
Ill short, one portion places before us, “ in their habit as they lived,” 
almost eveiy one of the literary and other celebrities of that day, and in 
particular all of those above-named ; the other includes portraits equally 
authentic and elaborately finished with the above, and equally bke, but 
of people who (never haring heard of them before) come upon us with the 
air and effect of characters in a new' comedy, or novel, at the same time 
that they impress us with a feeling of truth and vitality wliich nothing 
coming before us in a work of fiction can ever convey. At the same 
time, their recurrence at intervals during the whole volume, as well as 
that of the historical characters w'ho figure in it so admirably, gives a 
con^ecutlve interest to the w ork, equal if not superior to that of the best 
constructed fiction. . 

As instances of the latter, more forcible, spirited, truthful, and indi- 
vidualized than anything else w'e are acquainted with, except the prm- 
cipal characters in Miss Burney’s own novels, or in those of Fielding or 
Richardson, — yet with the vast advantage over all these, of being actual 
and literal draughts from nature, — ^w'c may point, among others, at the 

Feh^ — YOL. LXIV. NO, CCLIV. 
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dandy of sixty years ago — the weeping beauty, who had tears at will 
-^he female sceptic and misanthrope — the Bath alderman and his 
“ Folly” — the incomparable and impayable “ General” — the fat female 
Ifec^enas of the Bath wits — the fastidious “man of refinement,” for 
whom nobody is good enough — and a score more such pictures of Lon- 
don and Bafli life uxty years ago ; most of whom Tas we have said) go 
through the volume with us, and make it a better tning in]|its way tliaii 
the best comedy of Murphy or the best fiction of even Miss Burney nerself. 

It would be doing extreme injustice to this book, and to those readers 
who wish to gain a specific notion of its contents with a view to its 
acquirement or otherwise, not to commence our specimens of it with its 
own opening page (written at the age of fifteen years), describing the 
writer's objects and motives in recording her thoughts, feelings, and 
observations in the form before us, and the expedient by means of which 
she proposes to do so with that perfect freedom from restraint which can 
alone ensure the desired result. 

To have some account of my thoughts, acquaintance, and actions, when the 
hour arrives at which time is more nimble than memory, is the reason which 
induces me to keep a Journal — a Journal in which I must confess my ct?ery 
thought — must open my whole heart. 

But a thing of the kind ought to be addressed to somebody — I must imagine 
myself to be talking — talking to the most intimate of friends — to one in wliom 
I should take delight in confiding, and feel remorse in concealment: but who 
must this friend be ? To make choice of one in whom I can but half rely , would 
be to frustrate entirely the intention of my plan. The only one I could wholly, 
totally confide in, lives in the same house with me, and not only never has, but 
never unlit leave me one secret to tell her. To whom, then, must 1 dedicate my 
wonderful, surprising, and interesting adventures? — to whvi7i dare 1 reveal my 
private opinion of my nearest relations? my secret thoughts of my dearest 
friends ? my own hopes, fears, reflections, and dislikes? — Nobody. 

To Nobody, then, will I write my Journal ! —since to Nobody can I be 
wholly unreserved, to Nobody can I reveal every tlioiight, every wish of my 
heart, with the most unlimited confidence, the most unremitting sincerity, to 
the end of my life! For what chance, what accident, can end my connexions 
with Nobody? No secret can 1 conceal from Nobody, and to Nobody can 1 be 
ever unreserved. Disagreement cannot stop our affection — time itself has no 
power to end our friendship. The love, the esteem I entertain for Nobody, 
Nobody’s self lias not power to destroy. From Nobody I have nothing to fear. 
The secrets sacred to friendship Nobody will not reveal ; when the affair is 
doubtful, Nobody will not look towards the side least favourable. 

We shall now place before the reader a few extracts, taken almost at 
random, from this delightful collection of literary and social A7ia of the 
latter half of the last century — a period which may be said almost to belong 
to our own day, — at least for that class of readers who will feel most cu- 
riosity and interest in these pages. We shall take our extracts nearly 
in the chronological order in wliich they present themselves to us on 
opening the pages,— only classing them where, as in tlie case of Dr. 
Johnson, we wish to bring several under one head. 

We cannot help premising the capital anecdotes we shall give of that 
illustrious and (with all his faults) tr^y admirable and excellent man, by 
expressing a doubt whether anything about him could be picked out of 
the entire of BosWell, equal, space for space, in characteristic spirit and 
force, to the following passages, — ali of them occurring withm thirty 
or forty pages of the volume before us. 
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The Houtehold of Dr. Johiuon.— At tea-time the subject turned upon the do- 
mestic economy of Dr. Johnson’s own household. Mrs. Thrale has often 
acquainted me that his house is quite filled and overrun with all sorts of strange 
creatures^ whom he admits for mere charity, and because nobody else will 
admit them,— “for his charity is unbounded,— or, rather, bounded only by his 
ciicumstances. ^ ^ 

The account he gave of the adventures and absurdities orthe set, was 
highly diverting, but too diflFused for writing,— though one or two speeches I 
must give. 1 think 1 shall occasionally theatricalise my dialogues. 

Mrs. Thrale— Pray, sir, how does Mrs. Williams like all tins tribe? ’ 

Dr. Johnson — Madam, she does not like them at all ; but their fondness for 
her is not greater. Siie and De Mullin quarrel incessantly ; but as they can 
both be occasionally of service to each other, and as neither of them have any 
other place to go to, their animosity does not force them to separate. 

Mrs. T. — And pray, sir, what is Mr. Macbean ? 

Dr. J. — Madam, he is a Scotchman : he is a man of great learning, and for 
his learning I respect him, and I wish to serve him. He knows many lan- 
guages, and knows them well ; but he knows notliing of life. I advised him 
to write a geographical dictionary i but I have lost all hopes of his ever doing 
anything properly, since 1 found ne gave as much labour to Capua as to 
Rome. 

Mr. T. — And pray w’ho is clerk of your kitchen, sir ? 

Dr. J. — Wliy, sir, I am afraid there is none ; a general anarchy prevails in 
my kitchen, as I am told by Mr. Levat, who says it is not now what it used to 
be! 

Mrs. T — Mr. Levat, 1 suppose, sir, has the office of keeping the hospital in 
health ? for hr Is an apothecary. 

Dr. J.— Levat, madam, is a brutal fellow, but I have a good regard for him ; 
for his brutality is in his manners, not his mind, 

Mr. T. — But how do you get your dinners drost ? 

Dr. J. — W’ly De Mullin has the chief management of the kitchen ; but our 
roasting is t* .nagnificent, for we have no jack. 

Mr. T. — No jack ? Why how do they manage without ? 

Dr. J. — Small joints, 1 believe, they manage with a string, and larger are 
clone at tlie tavern. I have some thoughts (with a profound gravity) of buying 
a jack, because I think a jack is some credit to a house. 

IMr. T. — Well, but you’ll have a spit, too ? 

Dr. J. — No, sir, no ; that would be superfluous ; for we shall never use it ; 
and if a jack is seen, a spit will be presumed. 

Mrs. T. — But pray, sir, who is the Poll you talk of? She that you used 
to abet in her quarrels with Mrs. Williams, and call out, “ At her again, Poll! 
Never flinch. Poll?” 

Dr. J. — Why 1 took to Poll very well at first, but she won't do upon a nearer 
examination. 


Mrs. T, — How came she among you, sir? 

Dr. J.— Why, I don’t rightly remember, but we could spare her very well 
from us. Poll is a stupid slut ; 1 had some hopes of her at first ; but when I 
talked to her tightly and closely, I could make nothing of her ; she was wiggle- 
waggle, and I could never persuade her to be categorical. I wish Miss Burney 
would come among u.s ; if she would only give us a week, we should furnish 
her with ample materials fora new scene in her next work. 

Dr. Johnson amt Mrs. Montagu.— Mrs. T.— To-morrow, sir, Mrs. Montagu 
dines here, and then you will have talk enough. . - . 

Dr. Johnson began to see-saw, with a countenance strongly expu^sive ot in- 
ward fun, and after enjoying it some time in silence, he suddenly, ana witn 
great animation, turned to me and cried, , , 

“Down with her Burney !— down with her!— spare her not. attac , 
fight her, and down with her at once! You arc a rising wit, and she is at the 
top ; and when I was beginning die world, and was nothing and nobody, tli 

T 2 
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joy of my life was to fire at all the established wits ! and then everybody loved 
to halloo me on. But there is no game now ; everybody would be glad to see 
me conquered ; but then, when I was new, to vanquish the great ones was all 
the delight of my poor little dear soul ! So at her, Burney— at her, and down 
with her ! 

Oh, how w^ were all amused 1 By the way I must tell you that Mrs. Mon- 
tagu is in very great estimation here, even with Dr. Johnson himself, when 
others do not praise her improperly. Mrs.Thrale ranks her as the first of women 
in the literary way. t should have told you that Miss Gregory, daughter of the 
Gregory that wrote the “ Letters,” or, “ Legacy of Advice,” lives with Mrs. 
Montagu, and was invited to accompany her. 

“ Mark, now,**^ said Dr. Johnson, if I contradict her to-morrow. I am 
determined, let her say vjhat she will, that I will not contradict her.” 

Mrs. T. — Why, to be sure, sir, you did put her a little out of countenance 
last time she came. But you were neither rough, nor cruel, nor ill-natured j 
but still, when a lady changes colour, we imagine her feelings are not quite 
composed. 

Dr."J. — Why, madam, I won’t answer that I shan’t contradict her again, ifshe 
provokes me as she did then ; but a less projpcation I will withstand, i believe 
I am not high in her good graces already ; and I begin (added he, laughing 
heartily), to tremble for my admission into her new house. 1 doubt I shall 
never see the inside of it. 

(Mrs. Montagu is building a most superb house.) 

Mrs. T. — Oh, I warrant you, slie fears you, indeed ; but that, you know, is 
nothing uncommon ; and dearly I love to hear your disquisitions ; for certainly 
she is the first woman for literary knowledge in England, and if in England, I 
hope 1 may say in the world. 

br. J. — I believe you may, madam. She diffuses more knowledge in her 
conversation than any woman I know, or indeed, almost any man, 

Mrs. T. — 1 declare I know no man equal to her, take away yourself and 
Burke, for that art. And you who love magnificence, won’t quarrel with her, 
as everybody else does, for her love of finery. 

Dr. J. — No, I shall not quarrel with her upon that topic. Then, looking 
earnestly at me, “ Nay,” he added, “ it s very handsome !” 

What, sir?” cried I, amazed. 

“ Why, your.cap : — 1 have looked at it some time, and I like it much. It 
has not that vile bandeau across it, which 1 have so often cursed.” 

Did you ever hear anything so strange? Nothing escapes him. My 
Daddy Crisp is not more minute in his attentions ; nay, 1 think he is even less 
so. 

Mrs. T. — Well, sir, that bandeau you quarrelled with was worn by every 
woman at court the last birthday, and 1 observed that all the men found fault 
with it. 

Dr. J. — ^The truth is, women, take them in general, have no idea of grace. 
Fashion is all they think of. I don’t mean Mrs. Thrale and Miss Burney, 
when I talk of women ; — they are goddesses — and therefore 1 except them. 

Dr, Johnson Drunk, — Nothing could dissuade Mrs. Thrale not to liave the 
cloth laid : and Dr. Johnson was so facetious, that he challenged Mr. Thrale to 
get drunk ! 

“ I wish,” said he, ‘‘my master would say to me, Johnson, if you will oblige 
me you will call for a bottle of Toulon, and then we will set to it, glass for 
glass, till it is done : and after that, I will say, Thrale if you will oblige me, you 
will call for another bottle of Toulon, and then we will set to glass for glass, 
till that is done; and by the time we should have drunk the two bottles, we 
should be so happy, and such good friends, that we should fly into each other’s 
arms, and both together call for the third !” 

Dr, Johnson and Richard Cumberland, — The Cumberland family was dis- 
cussed. Mrs. Thrale said.that Mr. Cumberland was a veiy amiable man in his 
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own house ; but as a father, mighty simple ; which accounts for the ridiculous 
conduct and manners of his daugliters, concerning whom we had much talk, 
and were all of a mind ; for it seems they used the same rude stare to Mrs. 
Thrale that so much disgusted us at Mrs. Ord’s : she says that she really con- 
cluded something was wrong, and that, in getting out of the coach, she had 
given her cap some unlucky cuflT, — by their merciless staring. 

1 told her that 1 had not any doubt when 1 had met with the same atten- 
tion from them, that they were calculating the exact cost of all my dress. 
Mrs. Thrale then told me that, about two years ago, thiy were actually hissed 
out of the playhouse, on account of the extreme height of their feathers ! 

Dr. Johnson instantly composed an extempore dialogue between himself and 
Mr. Cumberland upon this subject, in whicli he was to act the part of a pro- 
voking condoler : 

“ Mr. Cumberland (I should say), how monstrously ill-bred is a playhouse 
mob ! How I pitied poor Miss Cumberlands about that affair !” 

“ What affair?” cries he, for he hAs tried to forget it. 

Why,’’ says I,“ that unlucky accident they met with some time ago.” 

“ Accident ? what accident, sir ?” 

“ VVhy, you know; when they were hissed out of the playhouse — you re- 
member the time — oh, the English mob is most insuflerablel tliey are boors, 
and have no manner of taste !" 

Dr, Johnson and'David Garrick, — ** I don’t know,” said Dr. Johnson, “ what 
is the matter with David ; I am afraid he is grown superannuated, for his pro- 
logues and epilogues used to be incomparable.” 

•‘^othillg is so fatiguing,” said Mrs. Thrale, “as the life of a wit : he and 
Wilks are the two oldest men of their ages. I know ; for they have both worn 
themselves out, by being eternally on the rack to give entertainment to 
others.” 

“David, madam,” said the Doctor, “looks much older than he is ; for his 
face has hrMji double the business of any other man’s ; it is never at rest ; when 
he speaks oiie minute, he has quite a different countenance to what he assumes 
tlie next ; I don’t believe he ever kept the same look for half an hour together, 
in the whole course of his life ; and such an eternal, restless, fatiguing play of 
tile muscles, must certainly wear out a man’s face before its real time.” 

An Unrlulmhlc Man. — The next name that was started, was that of Sir John 
Hawkins : and Mrs. Thrale said, 

“ W by now, Dr. Johnson, he is another of those whom you suffer nobody to 
abuse hut yourself ; Garrick is one, too ; for if any other person speaks against 
him, you browbeat him in a minute!” 

“ VV liy,^madam,” answered he, “ they don’t know when to abuse him, and when 
to praise him ; 1 will allow no man to speak ill of Da\id that he does not deserve ; 
and as to Sir John, why really 1 believe him to he an honest man at tlie bot- 
tom ; but to be sure he is penurious, and he is mean, and it must he owned he 
has a degree of brutality, and a tendency to savageness, that cannot easily be 
defended.” 

We all laughed, as he meant we should, at this curious manner of speaking 
in his favour, and he then related an anecdote that he said he knew to be true 
in regard to his meanness. He said that Sir John and he once belonged to the 
same club, but that as he eat no supper after the first night of hia admission 
lie desired to be excused paying his share. 

“ And was he excused ?” 

“ O yes ; for no man is angry at another for being inferior to ’ inself ! we all 
scorned him, and admitted his plea. For my part 1 was such a fool to pay my 
share for wdne, though I never tasted anv. But Sir John was a most unclubable 
man 1” 

Dr, Johnson and Hannah More, — Mrs. Thrale then told a story of Hannah 
More, which I think exceeds in its severity all the severe things I have yet 
heard of Dr. Johnson’s saying. 
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When she "was introduced to him not long ago, she began singing his praise 
in the warmest manner, and talking of the pleasure and the instruction she bMi 
received from his writings, with the highest encomiums. For some time he 
heard her with that quietness which a long use of praise has given him : she 
then redoubled her strokes, and, as Mr, Seward calls it, peppered still more 
highly : till, at length, he turned suddenly to her with a stern and angry coun- 
tenance, and said, 

“ Madam, before you flatter a man so grossly to his face, you should consider 
whether or not your ^atteiy is worth his having.*' 

Mr. Seward then told another instance of his determination not to mince 
the matter, when he thought reproof at all deserved. 

During a visit^of Miss Brown's to Streatham, he was inquiring of her several 
things that she could not answer ; and as he held her so cheap in regard to 
books, he began to question her concerning domestic affairs — puddings, pies, 
plain work, and so forth. Miss Brown, not at all more able to give a good 
account of herself in these articles than in the others, began all her answers 
with ** Why, sir, one need not be obliged to do so — or so,** whatever was the 
tiling in question. When he had finished his interrogatories, and she had 
finished her “ need nots he ended the discourse with saying, “ As to your 
needs, my dear, they are so very many, that you would be frightened yourself 
if you knew half of them.” 

Dr. Johnson and the Female Wits of his Day, — “ And yet,** continued the 
Doctor, with the most comical look, “ 1 have known all the wits, from Mrs- 
Montagu down to Bet Flint!** 

** Bet Flint?” cried Mrs. Thrale; "pray who is she?” 

“ Oh, a fine character, madam ! She was habitually a slut and a drunkard, 
and occasionally a tliief and a harlot.” 

“ And, for Heaven s sake, how came you to know her ?** 

“ VVhy, madam, she figured in the literary world, too ! Bet Flint wrote her 
own life, and called herself Cassandra, and it was in verse ; — it began : 

* When nature first ordained my birth, 

A diminutive I was born on earth : 

And then I came from a dark abode. 

Into a gay and gaudy world.’ 

So Bet brought fhe her verses to correct ; but I gave her half-a-crown, and 
she liked it as well. Bet liad a fine spirit ; — she advertised for a husband, but 
she bad no success, for she told me no man aspired to licr ! Then she liired 
very handsome lodgings and a footboy ; and she got a harpsichord, but Bet 
could not play ; however she put herself in fine attitudes, and drummed.** 

Then he gave an account of another of these geniuses, who called herself by 
some fine name, I have forgotten what. 

“She had not quite the same stock of virtue,” continued he, nor the same 
stock of honesty as Bet Flint ; but I suppose she envied lier accomplishments, 
for she was] so little moved by the power of harmony, that while Bet Flint 
thought she was drumming very divinely, tiie other jade had her indicted for a 
nuisance !” 

“ And pray what became of her, sir ?’* 

“ Why, madam, she stole a quilt from the man of the house, and he had her 
taken up : but Bet Flint had a spirit not to be subdued ; so, when she found 
herself obliged to go to jail, she ordered a sedan-chair, and bid her footboy 
walk before her. However, the boy proved refractory, for he was ashamed, 
though his mistress was not.” 

“ And did she ever get out of jail again, sir?” 

“ Yes, madam when she came to her trial, the judge acquitted her. ' So 
now,* she said to me, ‘ the quilt is my own, and now 1*11 make a petticoat of it.' 
Oh. I loved Bet Flint !" ^ 

Oh, how we alljaughed! .Then he 'gave an account of another lady, who 
called herself Laurinda, and who also wrote verses and stole furniture , but he 
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had not the same affection for her, he said> though slie too ^ was a lady who 
had high notions of honour.” 

Then followed the history of another, who called heiself Plortensia, and who 
walked up and down the park repeating a book of VirgiL 

“ But,’ said he, “ though 1 know her story, I never had the good fortune to 
see her.” 

After this, he gave us an account of the famous Mrs. Pinketh(&an. 

“ And she,” he said, “ told me she owed all her misfortunes to her wit; for 
she was so unliappy as to marry a man who thought hinwelf also a wit, though 
I believe she gave him not implicit credit for it, but it occasioned much contia- 
diction and ill-will.” 

“ Bless me, sir !” cried Mrs. Thrale, how can all these vagabonds contrive 
to get at yott, of all people ?” 

“ Oh, the dear creatures!” cried he, laughing heartily, “ I can’t but be glad 
to see them !” 

“ Why I wonder, sir, you never went to see Mrs. Rudd among the rest?” 

“ Why, madam, I believe I should,” said be, “ if it was not for the newspa- 
pers ; but I am prevented many frolics that 1 should like very well, since I 
am become such a theme for the papers.” 

If there Is any tiling else extant about Jolinsori so fine in their way as 
several of these passages, particularly the first and the last, all we can 
say is that we don’t know where to find them- 

These anecdotes of Dr. Johnson may be taken as examples of the 
ir^Kio 111 which this Journal records the “ Sayings and Doings’^ of the 
great and celebrated of that day. But we scarcely know which will af- 
ford most amusement and excite most adinhation — these pictoes, or 
those wliich we meet with of the little ‘‘unknown ” of the day— charac- 
ters of which modern society is as full as a comedy of Sheridan or Con- 
greve, if had but a few more Bunieysto note them down. We shall 
give a few echuntillons of these latter. Tlie following, though evidently 
true to the letter, is like a piece out of the best scenes of “ Evelina,” or 
“ Cociha.” 

1 must now have the honour to present to you a new acquaintance, who 

this day dined here. — Mr. B y, an Irish gentleman, late a commissary in 

Germany, lie is between sixty and seventy, but means to pass for about thirty . 
gallant, complaisant, obsequious, and humble to the fair sex, for whom he has 
an awful reverence ; but when not immediately addressing them, swaggering, 
blustering, puffing, and domineering. These are bis two apparent cha- 
racters ; but the real man is worthy, moral, religious, though conceited and 
parading. 

He is as fond of quotations as my poor “ Smattrr^ and, like her, knows 
little beyond a song, and always blunders about the author of that. His lan- 
guage greatly resembles Hose 1 idler’s, w'ho, as Mrs. Tlirale w'ell says, when as 
old, will be much such another personage. His whole conversation consists in 
little French phrases, picked up during his residence abroad, and in anecdotes 
and story-telling, wliich arc sure to be retold daily and daily in the same 
words. 

Having given you this general sketch, I will endeavour to illustrate it bv 
some specimens ; but you must excuse their being unconnected, and only such 
os I can readily recollect. • a i 

Speaking of the ball in the evening, to wdiich we were an going, “ Ah, 
madam !” said he to Mrs. Thrale, “ there was a time when— tol-de-rol, toWe- 
rol [rising, and dancing, and singing], tol-de-rol! — 1 could dance with the best 
of them ; but, now a man, forty and upwards, as my lord Ligonier used to say 
—but — tol-de-rol ! — there was a time 1” 
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Ay, so there was, Mr. B y,” said Mrs. Tiirale, ** and I think you and 

I together made a very venerable appearance !” 

“Ah! madam, I remember once, at Bath, I was called out to dance with 
one of the finest young ladies I ever saw. I was just preparing to do my best, 
when a gentleman of my acquaintance was so cruel as to whisper me — 

‘ B y ! th^ eyes of all Europe are upon you !' — for that was the phrase of 

the times. ‘B y?* said he, ‘the eyes of all Europe are upon you !'— I 

vow, ma’am, enough to make a man tremble 1 — tol-de-rol, tol-de-rol ! [dancing] 
the eyes of all Eurd{)e are upon you ! — I declare, ma’am, enough to put a 
man out of countenance !” 

Dr. Delap, who came here some time after, was speaking of Horace. 

“ Ah! madam,” cried Mr. B y, “this Latin— things of that kind — we 

waste our youth, ma’am, in those vain studies. For my part I wish I had spent 
mine in studying French and Spanish— more useful, ma’am. But, bless me, 
ma’am, what time have I had for that kind of thing ? Travelling here, over 
the ocean, hills and dales, ma’am, reading the great book of the world — poor 
ignorant mortals, ma am, — no time to do anything !” 

“ Ay, Mr. B y,” said Mrs. Thrale, “ I remember how you downed 

Beauclerk and Hamilton, the wits, once at our house, when they talked of 
ghosts !” 

“ Ah ! ma'am, give me a brace of pistols, and I warrant I’ll manage a ghost 
for you ! Not but Providence may please to send little spirits — guardian an- 
gels, ma’am — to watch us ; that 1 can’t speak about. It would be presump- 
tuous, ma’am — for whtit can a poor, ignorant mortal know ?” 

“ Ay, so you told Beauclerk and Hamilton.” 

“ Oh yes, ma’am. Poor human beings can’t account for anything — and call 
themselves esprits forts ! I vow ’tis presumptuous, ma’am ! Esprits forts, in- 
deed ! they can see no farther than their noses, poor ignorant mortals ' Here’s 
an admiral, and here’s a prince, and here’s a general, and here’s a dipper — and 
poor Smoker, the bather, ma’am ! What’s all this strutting about, and tliat 
kind of thing ? and then they can’t account for a blade of grass !” 

After this, Dr. Johnson being mentioned— 

“Ay,” said he, “ I’m sorry he did not come down with you. [ liked him 
better than those others : not much of a fine gentleman, indeed, but a clever 
fellow— a deal of knowledge — got a deuced good understanding !” 

# # # # * * 

When Mr. Garrick was mentioned, he honoured him with much the same 
style of compliment as he had done Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

“ Ay, ay,” said he, “ that Garrick was another of those fellows that people 
run mad about. Ma’am, ’tis a shame to think of such things ! an actor living 
like a person of quality! Scandalous! 1 vow, scandalous 1” 

“ Well, commend me to Mr. B y\^ cried Mrs. Thrale, “ for he is your 

only man to put down all the people that everybody else sets up.” 

“ Wliy, ma’am,” answered he, “ I like all these people very well in their pro- 
per places ; but to see such a set of poor beings living like persons of quality, — 
*tis preposterous! Common sense, madam, common sense is against that kind of 
thing. As to Garrick, he was a very good mimic, an entertaining fellow enough, 
and all that kind of thing ; but for an actor to live like a person of quality — 
oh, scandalous 1” 

Sometime after the musical tribe was mentioned. He was at cards at the 
time with Mr. Selwyn, Dr. Delap, and Mr. Thrale, while we “ fair females,” as 
he always calls us, were speaking of Agujari. He constrained himself from 
flying out as long as he was able ; but upon our mentioning her bavino; fifty 
pounds a song, he suddenly, in a great rage, called out “ Catgut and rosin ! — 
Ma’am, ’tis scandalous !” 

We all laughed, and Mr. Selwyn, to provoke him on, said, 

“ Why, sir, how shall we part with our money better ?” 

“ Oh fie! fie!” cried he, “ I have not patience to hear such folly; common 
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low\Vt*BatKtTMtT fel- 

day ! such a work ma/in l;ti ^ longed to cane him every 

tomakeamri™ ' “« “>e fair females sighing for him ! Enougt; 

* # * * # 

most favourite Story, though we 
heakir^^ ^*^ ^ ^ tiay!— ^nd thA^is about his 


borne years ago,” he says,— “let’s see, how many? in the year 71,— ay, 71, 
7J— thereabouts— 1 was taken very ill, and, by ill-luck, l was persuaded to ask 
advice ot one of these Dr. Gallipots :— oh, how 1 hate them all! Sir, they are 
the vilest pickpockets— know nothing, sir! nothing in the world! poor igno- 
rant mortals! and then they pretend— In short, sir, 1 hate them all ; I have 
suff ered so much by them, sir— lost four years of the happiness of my life— let’s 
see 71, 72, 73, 74— ay, four years, sir!— mistook my case, sir! and all that 
kind of thing. Why, sir, my feet swelled as big as two horses’ heads! I vow 
I will never consult one of these Dr. Gallipot fellows again ! Lost me, sir, four 
years of the happiness of my life! — why 1 grew quite an object!— you would 
hardly have known me ! — lost all the calves of my legs I— had not an ounce of 
flesh left!— and as to the rouge— why, my face was the colour of that candle I— 
Those deuced Gallipot fellows ! — wdiy they robbed me of four years — let me see, 
—ay, 71, 72-” 

And then it all goes over again ! 

This story is always a propos ; if health is mentioned, .it is instanced to show 
its precariousness ; if life, to bewail what he has lost of it ; if pain, to relate 
!'c; has suffered; if pleasure, to recapitulate what he has been deprived 
ofi but if a nhysician is hinted at, eagerly indeed is the opportunity seized of 
inveighing against the wliolc faculty. 


Here is another “ character 


A Bath let”' an and hun “ FoUp*' — Mr. Terry is a Bath alderman ; his house 
and garder* "’xhibit the iionse and garden of Mr. Tattei*sall, enlarged. Just the 
same taste prevails : the same paltry ornaments, the same crowd of buildings, the 
same unmeaning decorations, and the same unsuccessful attempts at making 
something of nothing. 

They kept us half an hour in the garden, w'hilc they were preparing for our 
reception in the house, where after parading through four or five little vulgarly 
showy closets, not rooms, we were conducted into a very gaudy little apartment, 
where the master of tlie house sat reclining on his arm, as if in contemplation, 
though everytliing conspired to show that the house and its inhabitants were 
carefully arranged for our reception. The bishop had sent in his name by way 
of gaining admission. 

The bishop, with a gravity of demeanour difficult to himself to sustain, apo- 
logized for our intrusion, and returned thanks for seeing the house and garden. 
Mr. Feny started from his pensive attitude, and begged us to be seated, and 
then a curtain was drawn, and w e perceived through a glass a perspective view 
of siiips, boats, and water! This raree-show over, the maid who officiated as 
sliow'-w'oman had a hint given her, and presently a traji-door opened, and up 
jumped a covered table, ornamented with various devices. hen wc had ex- 
pressed our delight at this long enough to satisfy Mr. terry, another hint was 
given, and presently down dropped an eagle from the ceiling, whose talons 
were put into a certain hook at the top of the covering of the table, and when 
the admiration at this was over, up again flew' the eagle, conveyin" in his talons 
the cover, and leaving under it a repast of cakes, sweetmeats ranges, and 


When our raptures upon this feat subsided, the maid received another signa , 
and then seated herself in an armchair, which presently sunk down 
ground, and up in its room came a barber’s block, with a vast quantity o b ac 
wool on it, ami a high head-dress. 

This, you may be sure, w’as more applauded* than all the rest, we we 
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eatase, and having properly expressed our gratitude, were soon after suffered 
to decamp. 

Tile following account of the late Sir Tliomas Lawrence and his 
family, will be read with singular interest — coming from one who reports 
ua if she were on oath, and had the short-hand powers of a Gurney. 

The secondday we alept at Speen Hill, and the tliird day we reached De- 
vizes. 

And here, Mrs. T^le and I were much pleased with our hostess, Mrs. 
Laurence, who seemed something above her station in lier inn. While we 
were at cards before supper, we were much surprised by the sound of a piano- 
forte. 1 jumped up, and ran to listen whence it proceeded. 1 found it came 
from the next room, where the overture to the “ Buona Figliuola” was per- 
forming. The playing was veiy decent, but as the music was not quite new to 
me, my curiosity was not whole ages in satisfying, and therefore I returned to 
finish the rubber. 

Don't 1 begin to talk in an old-cattish manner of cards? 

Well, another deal was hardly played ere we heard the sound of a voice, and 
out I ran again. The singing, however, detained me not long, and so back I 
whisked : but the performance, however indifferent in itself, yet surprised us at 
the Bear at Devizes, and therefore Mrs. Thrale determined to know from 
whom it came. Accordingly, she tapped at the door. A very handsome girl, 
about thirteen years old, with fine dark hair upon a finely-formed forehead, 
opened it. Mrs. Thrale made an apology for her intrusion, but the poor girl 
blushed and retreated into a corner of the room: another girl, however, ad- 
vanced, and obligingly and gracefully invited us in, and gave us all chairs. 
She was just sixteen, extremely pretty, and with a countenance better than lier 
features, though those were also very good. Mrs. Ihrale made her many com- 
pliments, which slie received with a mingled modesty and pleasure, both be- 
coming and interesting. She was, indeed, a sweetly pleasing girl. 

We found they were both daughters of our hostess, and born and bred at 
Devizes. We were extremely pleased with them, and made them a long visit, 
which I wished to have been longer. But though those pretty girls struck us 
so much, the wonder of the family was yet to be produced. This w^as their 
brother, a most lovely boy of ten years of age, who seems to be not merely the 
wonder of their family, but of the times, for his astonishing skill in drawing. 
They protest he' has never liad any instruction, yet show'ed us some of his pro- 
ductions that were really beautiful. Those that were copies were delightful — 
those of his own composition amazing, thougli far inferior. I was equally 
struck with the boy and lus works. 

Wc found that he had been taken to town, and that all the painters had 
been very kind to him, and Sir Joshua Reynolds had pronounced liirn, the mo- 
di«r said, the most promising genius he had ever met with. Mr. Iloare has 
been so charmed with this sweet boy’s drawings that he intends sending him to 
with his own son. 

Inis house was full of books, as well as paintings, drawings, and music ; and 
all the family seem not only ingenious and industrious, but amiable ; added to 
which they are strikingly handsome. 

A few more miscellaneous traits, anecdotes, and pictures, and we must 

have done. 

MiliUay Discvplme Years Ago, — After a little dawdling conversation. 

Captain Fuller came in to have a little chat. He said he had just gone 
through a great operation — “ I have been,” he said, “cutting oil’ the hair of all 
my men.” 

“ And why ?” . 

*• Why, the Duke of Richmond ordered that it should be done, and the 
fellows swore tliat they would not submit to it, — so I was forced to be the 
operator myself.. I told them they would look as smart again when they had got 
on their caps ; but it went mucl» against them, they vowed, at first, they would 
not bear such usage ; some said they would sooner be run through the body 
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and others, th«t the duke should as soon have their heads. I told them I 
would soon try that, and fell to work myself with them.” 

** And how did they bear it ?*• 

^ Oh, poor fellows, with great goodnature, when they found his honour was 
tneir barber : but I thought proper to submit to hearing all their oatlis, and all 
their jokes; for tliey had no otlier comfort but to hope I should have enough 
of it, and such sort of wit. Three or four of them, however, e^ped ; but I 
shall find them out. I told them 1 had a good mind to cut my own hair off* too, 
and then they would have a Captain Crop. 1 shall scioth them to-morrow 
with a present of new feathers for all their caps." 

A Weeping Beauti /. — Before they went, Miss Streatfield came. Mrs. Thrale 
prevailed upon her to stay till the next da}'. 

I find her a very amiable girl, and extremely handsome ; not so wise as I 
expected, but very well ; however, had she not chanced to have liad so un- 
common an education with respect to literature or learning, I believe she would 
not have made her way among the wits by the force of her natural parts. 

Mr. Seward, you know, told me that she had tears at command, and I 
begin to think so too; for wdien Mrs. Thrale, who had previously told me I 
should see her cry, began coaxing her to slay, and saying, “If you go, I shall 
know you don’t love me so well as Lady Gresham," — she did cry, not loud 
indeed, nor much, but the tears came into her eyes, and rolled down her fine 
cheeks. 

“Come hither, Miss Burney,” cried Mrs. Thrale, “come and see Miss 
Streatfield cry*" 

I 4.lU;aght it a mere badinage. I went to them, but when I saw real tears, I 
was shocked, and saying, “ No, I won’t look at h(»r,** ran away frightened, lest 
she should think 1 laughed at her, which Mrs. Thrale did so openly, that as I 
told her, had she served me so, I should liavc been aflVonted with her ever 
after. , 

Miss Streatfield, however, whether from a sweetness not to he ruffled, or 
from not pr ^riving there was any room for taking offence, gently wiped her 
eyes, and was perfectly composed ! 


Anccdolc of Dr, FravlcUn . — On Thnrsda 5 % I had another adventure, and one 
that has made me grin ever since. A gentleman inquiring for my fiither, w'as 
asked into the parlour. Tlic then inhabitants were only my niothei and me. 
In entered a square old gentleman, well-wigged, formal, grave, and important. 
He seated himself, IMy mother asked if he iiad any message for nn father? 

“ No, none.” 

Then he regarded me with a certain dry kind of attention for some time ; 
after which, turning suddenly to my mother, he demanded, 

“ Pray, ma’am, is this your daughter?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“O ’ this is Evelina, is it?” 

No, sir,” cried I, staring at him, and glad none of you were in the way to 
say Yes. , 

“ No ?’' repeated he, incredulous; “is not yo iir name, Evelina, niaara. 

“ Dear, no, sir !” again quoth I, staring harder. 

“ Ma’am,” cried he, drily, “ 1 beg your pardon 1 I had understood your 
name was Evelina.” 


And soon after, he went away. ^ i v . w 

When he put down his card, who should it prove but Dr. Franklin . as 

it not queer ? 

Pabnyra, — “ Do you remember, sir,” said Mrs. Thrale, “ Iiowmou tormented 

poor Miss Brown about reading?" , , t ^ . - 

“ She might soon be tormented, madam,” answered he, or c y 

quite clear she knows what a book is ?” j * i kni- 

1 "Oh, for shame r cried Mrs. Thmlc; "she roads not onlj English, but 

French one} Italian. She was in Italy a great while. 
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** Pho !” exclaimed he; “ Italian indeed ! Do you]think she knows as much 
Italian as Rose Fuller does English 

“Well, well,” said Mrs. Thrale, “Rose Fuller is a very good young man, 
for all he has not much command of language ; and though he is silly enough, 
yet I like him very well, for there is no manner of harm in him.” 

Then she told me that he once said, Dr. Johnson’s conversation is so in- 
structive thOT rilask*him a question. 

“ Pray, sir, what is Palmyra ? I have often heard of it, but never knew what 
it was.” r 

“ Palmyra, sir ?”said the Doctor ; “why it is a hill in Ireland, situated in a 
bog, and has palm-trees at the top, whence it is called Palm-mire.” 

In our admiration of the “ Diary” portion of this volume, we had 
nearly forgotten to mention, that many very charming “ Letters” are in- 
terspersed throughout it, chiefly from the pen of Miss Burney herself, and 
that of her brilliant and witty friend, Mrs. Thrale ; and that the Diary 
is preceded by a very pleasing Memoir of Miss Burney, up to the publi- 
cation of “ Evelina,” — ^from which period she becomes her own biographer. 

By the by, on the point of veracity and authenticity, on which so 
much of the value of works of this nature depends — hear what Miss 
Burney says, in writing to her dearest and most trusted friend, to whom 
much of her Journal is addressed — her “ Daddy ” Crisp. 

Miss Birch, I do assure you, exists exactly such as I have described her. I 
never mix truth and fiction : all that I relate in journalising is strictly, nay 
plainly, fact. I never, in all my life, have been a suyer of tlic thing that is not, 
and now I should be not only a knave but a fool also, in so doing, as I have 
other purposes for imaginary characters than filling letters with them. Give me 
credit, therefore, on the score of interest and common sense, if not of prin- 
ciple. But, however the world, and especially the Great world, is so filled with 
absurdity of various sorts, now bursting forth in impertinence, now in pompo- 
sity, now giggling in silliness, and now yawning in dulncss, that there is no 
occasion for invention to draw what is striking in every possible species of the 
ridiculous. 

Wc close this volume with the less reluctance, that we are as- 
sured of bein^ repeatedly called to the gratifying office of paying our 
respects to its successor, Wc cannot part from it, however, without 
recording, as the most comprehensive general criticism wc can offer 
of it, an expression of the affectionate admiration (we can find no 
other phrase for the feeling) for the entire personal and intellectual 
character of its writer, with which its perusal has impressed us. For 
the highest attributes of the heart and intellect, and those which are the 
most rarely found together ; — for the strongest affections coujiled with the 
sweetest and softest temper — for the loftiest and purest principles, 
giving effect to the gentlest of judgments in regard to the thoughts and 
actions of others, while they exact the strictest self- scrutiny in regard to 
her own — for the simplicity of a child, united to the penetration, the 
understanding, and the moral tact of a philosopher — for an unsurjiassed 
sense of the bad and the ridiculous in human character, without the 
smallest tendency to satire or sarcasm — for an intense anxiety to deserve 
the applause of the w'ell -judging portion of mankind, without the 
smallest care about obtaining it; — in a word, for the loveliest and most 
endearing qualities of a feminine heart, united to the most useful and 
valuable attributes of a masculine mind, — we never remember to have 
encountered, either in books or in real life, any character claiming such 
unmingled esteem as that'^of Dr. Johnson’s “ Dear little Buniey.” 
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CONTENT OR NOT CONTENT. 

BV LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 

Not content, for tlie following reasons. — Vide Pj-ers* PuoTE,ys. 

“ A HE you content?” asks the duke, when he has doomed old Shy- 
lock to beggary and the abjuration of his creed. “V am content,'' re- 
sponds the miserable Jew. 

So say — with exactly the same degree of truth — most miserable Chris- 
tians, when they have arrived at the hopeless point — when they can no 
longer help themselves. While they possess this power, they do not even put 
on the affectation of content, though they make amends for a total abseneq 
of the virtue, by devoutly recommending it to their neighbours. George 
Robins is, in this respect, mankind’s epitome ; he holds it to be every 
other mortal’s first duty to be “ contented with his lot.” It is our busi- 
ness, he would argue, to take the lot which is adjudged to be ours, with 
the duty upon it. We discover that the tobacco which was put up at 
two[ioncc-farthing, and knocked dow'ii to us at t\vopence-halfj)euny, 
means neither more nor less than six thousand pounds of damaged shag 
at twopence-lialfpenny jier pound ; — and, stern as the sternest moralist 
of 'hem all. he has no comfort for us beyond the cold advice — Be con- 
tented with your lot. We complain of the mistake, the hardship; his 
hammer answ’ers us, but his voice is silent. He has not a word to waste 
upon a man who is dissatisfied with his lot. His continual and ever-in- 
creasing familiarity w ith what is most sacred to others, w ith life and death 
— the pre^»ifcring to depart, and tlie dej)arture — that “ going, gone*' of 
his, which is the whole history of man — ^has converted his native sensi- 
bility into a philosophical substance, hard as ebony, wliich he could Hing 
in the teeth of all fools, who, ignorant of the final meaning of those two 
solemn and significant w’ords, “ going, gone,” are so surpassingly silly as 
to be discontented with their lot ! 

There is modesty in human nature after all. If anything particularly 
good come to our share, we are apt to think it too good for us, and are 
hardly content to keep it. If a fine haunch fall in our w’ay, we send it 
to a friend. So with the virtues. How few of them we ourselves ex- 
ercise, compared with the number w’e prescribe for daily use, by our ac- 
quaintances. If people would but follow our advice, they would be 
angels ; but as they only follow' our example, they are something a little 
low er. Thus it is, that although we are constantly warning othei-s to be 
content, they are no more contented than ourselves. 

Although this content be classed with the virtues, it is but a conditional 
one. A free-born being is suddenly cast among slaves, stripped of his 
bii-thriglit, and degraded to the biiitish level — content, liere, becomes a 
vice. A stupid angler is jerked into tlie stream by the stupider fkh he 
would have (frawn out of it — content in tliis case is an absurdi Some- 
times it is a folly, sometimes it is a crime. Now^ it is sheer cowardice, 
anon it is indolence ; much oftener it is hypocrisy, but most frequently 
it is the result of that comfortless conviction at w hich the poor Jew ar- 
rived, when the document which doomed him to wretchedness and des- 
pair was sent after him for signature. 
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Content or Not Content 


In fact, there is scarcely such a thing as true content — continuous, 
unyeaming, and cherished upon principle — apart from the lot, whatso- 
ever it may be, that comfort or custom hath made agreeable to us. An 
apparent case of true content once arose, in connexion with the very 
play we have referred to. An actor, who perhaps still fills some small 
space in the\j)ublic eye, had for years ‘‘gone on,” as the phrase is, for 
the peculiarly unimportant part of Tubal* Now it is notorious, not only 
that Tubal is a very miserable little character, with less than six lines to 
utter, but that it is a very disagreeable character in other respects ; the 
costume,^ in the theatre’s unreformed day at least, was painfiilly guyish, 
and the laughter of the spectators was generally loud. To find an actor 
content to be the representative of Tubal, was to find a miracle. Gib- 
bons had played it for years, and then confessed that he despaired of 
woridng it up into tragpc effect. 

“Sir,” said that performer, when he came off the stage, after com- 
pleting his forty-first representation, “it’s of no use talking : John Kem- 
ble couldn’t do anything with such a part.” 

Tubal therefore is exceedingly disliked in the profession, and for one 
reason, amongst others — that every gentleman who ‘’goes on” for it, 
conceives that he ought to play Shylock. But our Tubal was content 
with the character. Its insignificance suited him, and to the audible 
derision he had become accustomed. He had played it many, many 
times to Kean — Edmund Kean ; and it had become a reminiscence with 
many playgoers. Above all, he had that contented mind which is a 
continual feast, and it feasted with the Jewish Tubal, Suddenly, the 
contented actor is deposed ; the part is given to another ; he is Tubal 
no more. Now shall we test that principle of contentment which in him 
seems the guiding-star of his whole moral being. He was content with 
that which was a grievance to others ; is he content to do nothing, in- 
stead of doing the disagreeable ? Is he satisfied to play something else, 
and deliver nine words instead of fifteen? No, all the virtue vanished 
at the first trial. This Cato told the gods he was 7iot satisfied. Instead 
of sitting down iflider the tranquil and abiding shadow of content, he 
lore his hair, and stormed about after the fashion of Kean himself in the 
great scene with Tubal. He supplicated for a re-installation in vain. 
Nightiy has he played since, but with a broken spirit, and his soul will 
know contentment no more. 

This case is cited here at some length, because it really did seem to be 
a case of true content ; but it was simply an instance of eccentricity of 
taste. The stage philosopher liked the character of Tubal — that was 
all ! A mystery, admitted ; but less a mystery than the lurking-place of 
content. 

It must frankly be owned that content may and does exist — that is to 
say in company with a complete gratification of our desires. When we 
are in possession of the thing we like, there is small doubt but that we are 
contented with it for the time being. As resignation is said to be much 
more perfect when the object we resign has ceased to have any attraction 
in our eyes, so contentment is unquestionably more sincere when the 
ocmifition in wUchi we entertain it is exactly suited to our fancy, and 
fbeiefore aD that could wish. But this condition is the exception to 
fhe role of life — hence the scarcity of content. 

Content is the brightest jewel of the mind ; 
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which is as true as truth generally is in copy-books ; but then the diamond 
80 often turns out to be paste. So many boots pinch that are highly 
polished ! We encountered lately an apparent example of content in a 
quiet country-residence, quite a sylvan snuggery as it is called — a free- 
hold paradise that was never “ to be let** — no noise, no smoke — all clear, 
tranquil, happy, and suited to the retired and musing tastes bf its master. 
It turned out — yes, that’s the word — that its master wanted to turn out 
also. He lived there, not because it was his choic^, but because it was 
^‘his own.” It was not content that kept him there so long, but con- 
venience. When you choose the least of two evils, does it follow that 
you are contented with the smaller one because it is the smaller ? Our 
rustic moralist was panting to be a rover in town. He seemed a creature 
that would shrink, like a sensitive leaf, at the touch of a (nty — a being 
framed to steal through life, as though it were ever night-time, without 
making the least noise. On the contrary his ambition was, to 
Flame in the forehead of the morning sky, 
and cut a tremendous dash in London. While his soul seemed to crave 
no occupation, no delight, but to creep along under hedges in a green 
coat and drab gaiters, it was pining to become the centre of a circle 
and the founder of a fashion. The demure and modest simpleton, as 
town -breeding would have designated him, confessed that so far from 
sb'arrn'ng the public gaze, his pride would be “ to drive a tandem with two 
large black dogs with him in front to keep his legs w^arm, and a black ser- 
vant behind blowing a key-bugle.” While angling, twelve hours at 
a stretch, he was only brooding over the ehajices at hazard; and while 
tenderly ti-alning his roses, he was dying to live in town and wrench 
off a kno/kcr nightly. 

'‘Ne.a be a schoolmaster!” was the last injunction that rung in our 
youthful years as we sprang, liberated for life, out of the dominie’s 
dominions. How that old clergyman hated the life of a schoohnaster, 
and liow regularly he had admonished us to be ahvays contented with 
our lot ! The gallant officer who finds himself, at sixty seven, without a 
liver or a stiver, cries, “ Now, if I had been put into a merchant’s 
counting-house !” and the speculator, at seventy -five, wishes he had 
been born a quarter of a century sooner, for he should have made a 
million had tlie war lasted. But to show where content is not, is “ to 
run tile great circle and be stiU at home. ’ 

True content must, in any ease, be very short-lived. The image of it 
may be imagined, rubicund and riotous, over a jolly full bottle at night, 
bnt not with a green and yellow melancholy in the morning. Suppose 
content has the gout, or wants a dinner ! — evils that fall to the Jot of 
rather more than are ever satisfied with them. To picture content 
stretched on tlie rack, is not an unreal or even a fantastic view of the 
ordinary condition of that virtue; since beneath every roof, wherever 
mortal infirmity finds its needful habitation, there is a rack more or 
less screwed up, on which humanity stretches itself either comp^orily 
or voluntarily. And if people were to speak plain E 
guage,” as Mr. Evelyn observes, “ which so few of the English do speak ) 
the phrases Will you join our party of pleasure ?” or “ Let have Ae 
other bottle,” would not be more frequently in their mouths, 
are going to put ourselves to torture, will you join us ?” or “ The rack 
is ready, will you take a turn ?” 
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The poets tried for a long period to palm content off upon us as a 
prime virtue, ready for use at every season. They always portrayed 
this capital quality, as resident in a cottage — shabbily clad, and with a 
shaip appetite, which the good creature treated with silent contempt. 
The poets found the virtue sufficiently fabulous, and they left it more so. 
They qpver isaagined, in those loyal times, that content could be the 
occupant of a throne. There, “ pale Discontent sat crowned while 
charming cheny-cheeked Content was blooming in beggary. Concord 
had her temple. Fame too had hers ; Peace had her pavilion, and Bliss 
forsooth must have her bower ; Pleasure had her palace, and even Indo- 
lence had her castje, nothing less ; but poor Content never got beyond a 
cottage. This it is to be a modest, humble, any-thing-will-do-for-me 
kind of virtue, 'fhe poets forgot that Content was at least as likely 
to take up her everlasting rest amidst the good things of this life as 
^idst the want of them. Poets are worldly fellows after all ; they 
will not allow a meek virtue to be rewarded— it must always be “its 
own reward.” 

However, they have now abandoned the theme. There has not been such 
a thing as a new Ode to Contentment written during the last quarter of 
a century. Not the most daring and imaginative of our young bards 
has taken such a flight as that. Yet such odes during the last century 
were the staple commodity of our poetry. During the American and 
French wars people read and ruminated about notliing but contentment. 
The word has not been mentioned in public since the peace. Content 
would militate terribly against the acquisition of capital, and aflPect very 
materially the course of our exchanges. It would have stopped short at 
the old oil-dripping lamp-post ; it would now stop at tlie gas-crowned 
column, and put an extinguisher on the Bude light. It would have for- 
bidden a single railroad to be cut, and would now forbid the establish- 
ment of a union between the earth and the moon, on the principle of that 
which already exists between England and Ireland. 

Content, in short, to judge by the practice of the world, and not by tlie 
theory which the world maintains when neighbour advises neighbour, is 
an excellent thing, a very excellent thing indeed, when there is no other 
comfort left. The real Cottage of Content, therefore, is the Refuge for 
the Destitute. What contradictions we are made of ! When a man is 
quite without resources, when he is done up, we bid him be content ! It 
is fruitless to advise those who have much, to be satisfied, while they can « 
make it more ; it j|s absurd to advise those who have little, to abstain 
from making it much ; it is only those who have nothing, who can ever 
be CONTENT. 


HO WQU A 

Is of three different sorts ; although they are not generally particularized 
by the tea-dealers or brokers*: viz., 

SOM£HO\Y-QUA, which includes Hyson, Souchong, Bohea, &c., as well 
as the tea advertised by Captain Bidding : 

ANYHOW-QUA^i-compOsed of sloe, ash, willow, secondhand tea-leaves, 
or any other vegetable rubbish, and, 

NOHOW-QUA, which falls to the lot of those who cannotfget any tea at 
all • ‘ TEAH. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF jELIAN’S PATCHWORK. 

About the middle of die third century of our aefa, when Ae vast em- 
pire of Rome was really in the enjoyment of a few mdnths’ peace, in con- 
sequence of the deeds of the Divus Iladrianus, there habited, not many 
hundred yards beyond the walls of the rose-loving Praeneste, one Claudius^ 
iElianus, a bachelor, author, and traveller, of some repute in that his 
native town. It was a snug little box that same bachelor’s residence, 
with its taU poplars casting a pleasant shade over the small portico ; its 
neatly paved Atrium ; its comfortable Triclinium, not too small for nine, 
or too large for six, adorned with hangings, and lighted by four lamps 
of the bronze of iEcfina, supported on tall candelabra of the same beau-^ 
tiful metal, and diffusing a pleasing and equable light from the comers 
of the room And then too its Xystus, where the fairest flowers of Italy 
pleased the sight, and gratified the smell ; its warm Solarium, where on 
a hot day the evening meal might be enjoyed amid lofty shrubs, in large 
moveable stands, and gently trickling fountains ; and above all, its 
Bibliotheca. Now a library was a rarity in Prapneste in those days, 
when a few rolls of papyrus gained more credit for their owner, than 
♦w(‘nty square feet of well-filled bookcases do in these enlightened times. 
JSr^Oy the owner of a library was — a somebody. 

Besides Claudius iElian w'as such a pleasant companion ; he had 
studied at Athens, had travelled in Persia, \ isited the savage Britons, 
and could tell such excellent anecdotes that he had heard or made, and 
relate ^ ich hair-breadth escapes among the untutored savages north of 
the D' ,iabe, who, poor wretclies, had never heard of Gamm. Therefore 
every one in Pracneste knew iElian, and jEliari knew ever^^ one hi Prae- 
iieste. Then too, he was an author, and that was something in the 
days c)f Hadrian ; the nephew of an author, and that was something 
more : and although his book had not shared in the sunshine of the 
emperor’s smiles, as that of hi« uncle had, still it not only ought, hut 
certainly would ; so every one iu Praeneste declared, had any one but 
Hadrian sat on the throne. Tln^ reason was obvious. The uncle had 
written on military tactics, of which the Divus Iladrianus was no mean 
judge ; the nephew had discoursed on rare and strange animals ; and 
lliough the emperor was a tolerable judge of horse-flesh, tliough rather 
given to whims, in the arrangement of his yet he knew nothing 

and eared less for goats without horns, or sheep witli, sea-w olves, or clever 
mice. But still our bachelor was an author. Besides, he now and then 
Aveiit to Rome to stay w'lth some of the literati of the cajiital, and as he 
reclined on his elbow' at the triclinium, could rehearse many a facetious 
saying of his friend Samnionicus, the court physician ; could, if greatly 
pressed, give a friend an unpublished recipe for some new sauce, given to 
him by bis dear friend Apicius, only a few days before he destroyed him- 
self ; could quote the sententious philosophy of Apulcin^ or the historical 
comments of Justin ; could obtain a free gratis opinion of husbandly 
from his friend Palladius, the great writer on that subject and expen- 
mental farmer of the time, and was in short a veiy busy and very useful 
personage. 

But with all this Claudius iElion was not happy. He had, as we 
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have said, travelled much, he was a perfect Greek scholar, and in order 
to obtain the praise of the doctissimi, rather than the applause of the 
stultissimi, had composed his history of animals in veiy good Greek, and 
had thereby ensured its failure. During his studies at Atliens, in his 
travels and^in his own private reading, lie had contrived to pick up a 
very large quantity of facts, curiosities and observations, with which he 
had, like a prudent man, filled many a small note book, and several 
Yery long rolls of papyrus. Now, though our bachelor's fragments 
were very numerous, and curious, and on all subjects ; yet as that was 
not the age of Anecdotiana,” Scrap-books,” or ‘‘ Patchwork,” or 
even “ Table-talk,” he could not think of concocting another work out 
oi this mass, nntd by further travels he had verified his old facts and 
filled up gaps by new ones. But here was the rub. jSlian was indeed 
rich enough to keep a g^od bachelor’s house and a good bachelor's 
table, a fair quantum of slaves, a good home farm, and other comforts 
for existence in those days ; but with all this, he could not afibrd to 
travel. Though he did not mind throwing away a sestcrtium or two on 
transcribing a few copies of any book he might write, or an extra as or 
two for a presentation copy on superfine papyrus ; yet he could not afford 
to expend three or four hundred sestertia in travelling expenses ; and as 
there were neither steam-en^nes nor post-horses, the thing could not be 
done under a couple of thousand pounds. Neither could he persuade 
any rich man to come down handsomely in consideration of a good de- 
dication, should the author return alive ; or to advance the money on the 
literary property of the borrower. Still iElian lived in hope. All thing 
must gradually waste away and come to an end, and amongst the rest, 
the blindness of the present generation. Ability must pievail at last. 
So he went on gathering where he could, and adding to his heap of 
notes, in the hope of some day astonishing the world w^ith a series of 
works in Attic Greek, on the most diverse and interesting subjects. 

Had quarterlies and monthlies existed in those days — alas, poor Romans, 
for your loss ! — many and many would have been the quaint, pleasant, 
chatty articles he would have contributed. Roll after roll of his papyrus 
memoranda would have gone to plum a first rate review of the “ Tres 
Hebdomadas inter Persas,” of Poinp^ius Rapidus, or ‘‘Alti Volantis ad 
Extremum Occidentem Cursus,” with accurate engravings of the savages 
of the isle of Mona, Having no such opportunity iElian went on 
gathering — in hope ; until at last a Aistake of his cook in concoct- 
ing the celebrated Garum Apicii cum fictis-pennis from a manu- 
script recipe, a complete donatio mortis causa, sent poor iEliaii to 
the nether world through the medium of a poisonous chain pignon. As 
the value of water is not known until the want of it is experienced, so 
poor Claudius was not rightly estimated as an author, until his place at 
the triclinium was vacant and the auctioneer’s bill ornamented his por- 
tico. It might have been that his pleasant reunions, his Attic suppers 
and ^bachelor dinners being no longer present so as to throw into the 
background his other claims, these last revived and began to claim their 
own proper respect. Nowy so all Praeneste admitted, he was undoubtedly 
a good writer, a elever conversationalist, a fair naturalist, a respectable 
historian. Consequently every saying that he had uttered was recorded, 
every note that he had left among his papers was carefully gathered and 
treasured up : ior wthm were rarities in Prseoeste* Forawitb a race 
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€Oiniiieiiced between the greatest bibliopolist of Rome and the publishing 
ehef, a kind of Bath library man, of Praeneste, as to who should publish 
the remains — that huge pile of papyrus, written from end to end and 
filled with scraps and sketches— which our friend had left behind kim. 
Hence originated the publication of the “ First Note Book^J’ or “ Book 
of the Boudoir" of either the golden, silvern, or brazen age. 

As the progenitor of these numerous volumes of Ana” which the 
world now possesses, this work of iElian's deserves our attention : as a 
compilation containing some information and more amusement, we need 
not hesitate to take the trouble of giving some account of its contents. 
Whilst as the means of preserving from utter obhvion many passages 
from the works of authors now entirely lost to us, its value may be 
admitted. 

Yet who ever read one word of iElian’s “ VaiiacHistoriae?” who ever so 
much as heard of him? Few except those learned and hard headed 
Germans and Dutchmen, the Gesners, the Scheffers, the Kuhns, the 
Gronovii and the Schneiders, who have edited and translated the work, 
and in the word of the title, ‘‘ Suas adnotationes adjecerunt.” Such is 
our excuse for introducing our friends to this work, and also to a very 
quaint and rather old anonymous translation of it, which preserves the 
quaintness of the author at the expense of good writing. 

’.Vo have said that it was our author’s intention to astonish the literary 
public with a variety of erudite works on the most different subjects. A 
mere cursory view of the contents of his note-book bears us out in this 
assertion. We hi id arnjde materials for a fresh volume on Animals; 
hints and records for Private Anecdotes of the Courts of Atliens and 
Laceda «ion ; notes for Recollections of the Great Greek Philosophers; 
facts tor an Essay on I'emperjince Societies ; and for what would have 
been an of Brown’s “ Vulgar Errors.” And besides these, a mass of 
disjecta membra suitable either for the stroll in the porticos or the lounge 
at the triclinium. 

Let us begin on the ‘‘ beastises," as the clown said at the fair. Swain- 
son, Jardine, and Jesse, hide your diminished heads ! and listen to a Ro- 
man’s anecdotiana of the animal creation. 

“ The frogs of iEgypt are endowed wnth superior wisdom, and in that 
respect far excel the rest of the Batrachians. Whenever one of tliis race 
perceives that it cannot avoid one ot the large w'ater-snakes of the Nile, 
it forthwith bites oft’ a long reed; and griping it hard by the middle, car- 
ries it transversely across its mouth. Now the mouth of the water-snake 
is not large enou'j^-h to adiiilt of its swallowing the frog and the reed toge- 
ther. And by tliis means, therefore, the craft of the frog becomes superior 
to the strength of the snake.”* 

It seems, too, that the dogs of ..Eg>q)t arc equally ’cute with the frogs ; 
for instead of riiniiing head on to the riviu’, and taking a long draught 
until their thirst is fully satisfied, being afraid of the bc'asts tliat lie hid in 
the reeds, he runs along the bank, taking a snatching la] it the w^ater as 
he can, until at last he quenches his thirst and saves his inc. f 

Our author continues his re.searchcs on the natural talent of animals, 
with a couple of notes on the abilities of sea-horses and polyps. 

“ The terrestrial fox is, no doubt, very crafty, but the marine fox is 
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absolutely full of deceit. For though there is no kind of food that he will 
not eat, and no time when he seems satisfied, yet he actually laughs at a 
fisher 8 hook. For before the angler can draw in the rod, with a leap it 
seizes the line in its teeth, and having severed it, swims away again. By 
this means, two or three hooks are consumed on one fish, and then, after 
all, the fisher cannot consume him when caught at last.”* 

“ The polyps are^ very voracious, and by no means particular in their eat- 
ing. Very often the larger among them catch the smaller in their hair, 
as the fishers call the legs of the polyps, and devour them alive. Towards 
fish they are very clever, lying beneath the shade of a rock, and giving 
to their bodies the colour of the rock, they let their hair float on the water, 
until the fish caught in the meshes of this net are drawn in and eaten.”f 
Passing over the spiders and the phalanges, we come to the wild pigs 
and the hyoscyamus, and the cure for a sick lion. 

M^'ild pigs are not altogether ignorant of medicine and nursing. For 
when^ by accident they may have chanced to eat hyoscyamus, tliey drag 
along their paralysed limbs to the nearest water, and there indulge in a 
feast of ciabs. by this means they become free from the effects of the 
poison, and are made whole every whit.”J 

Nothing else will do a sick lion any good but an ape. But if he 
can but eat an ape, his illness departs at once.”§ 

Mice and ants, says our author, are true prophets. For the former 
are the first to perceive the impending ruin of a house — our Scotch neigh- 
bours say, of a family, — and forthwith descit their old habitations and 
go in search of a new city of refuge. Whilst the ants, whenever there 
is a prospect of a famine, lay up a double store of provender against the 
evil day. And when a prodigy is required to frighten a tyrant into 
good behaviour, a lamb can bring forth a lion, as tli(' Coans discovered 
when the tyrant Nccippus was too bad to hear.|] 

Do we not remember how, in our age of petticoats and little trovvsers 
with frills at the bottom, we have turned with ill-concejiled amazement 
and anger at some elder brother or sister, or elder cousin, uho thought 
it fine to laugh at us little ones, just got into his skeletons himself, 
or some would-be wit of a visiter who has Avritteii under our first effort^; 
of animal portrait painting, Tiiia is a Bull, Let us be calm : and 
if antiquity can soothe us, let us be soothed. In the infancy of jiaint- 
ing, when the art was yet in its cradle and at tlio breast, the delineations 
of things were so rude, that tlie painters were accustomed to wi ite under 
each painting, This is a Bull, This is a Horse, This is a Trec.^ 

Oh ! nature sure will always bring 
Some comfort out of everything. 

Cock-fighting having been long consigned to the tomb of prohibited 
amusements, only to be read of in an out-of-the-way corner of tho 
Life in London y or the Sunday papers, we introduce as our next quo- 
tation, the moral, political and philosophical view of the subject, taken 
by Themistocles and the Athenians.** 

“ After tlie defeat of the Persians, the Athenians passed a law, that 
there should be annual cock-fights in the theatre. The reason of this 
decree was aS follow's : — At the moment when Themistocles was leading 


* Var. lliat., lib. i., aef. 5. t Lib. i., sec. 1. t Lib. i., ter. 7, 
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the burgher array against the countless hosts of Persia, he beheld two 
game-coeks engaged in battle with each other. Unwilling to pass over 
such an occurrence, he commanded the army to halt: whilst he thus 
undressed his soldiers : ‘ Look,’ he said, ‘ look at those birds ; they, wil- 
lingly endure blows, and wounds,*and death ! For what? For their coun- 
try ? For the altars of their gods? For the ashes of thjjr ancestors? 
For the sake of glory, liberty, or their offspring? No! for victoiy 
alone.’ The effect was instantaneous ; and in order to retain tills im- 
pression, the Athenians made that decree.” With all due deference to The- 
mistocles and ^Han, we must believe that the ladies of the poultry-yard 
had some share in the reasons of the contest : 

** Teterina belli — 

Faemina catisa fuit.” 

The cock that jumped on the stump of the mainmast of the Van- 
guard, and crowed as the battle roared, was a jollier cock than either of 
the private friends of Themistocles. 

Let us conclude this portion of our notice with two anecdotes, to the 
former of which we invite the especial attention of all such as can 
remember my lord Portsmouth’s carriage and four, with its four canine 
occupants, whilst to the latter w'e request Mr. Jesse to look, previous to a 
new edition of his book about wonderful animals. 

There once lived a Polearch of Athens, so over luxurious, that he 
used to carry his dogs and his cocks out with him, give them public 
funerals, and invite all his friends — not their friends — to the funereal 
feast, and then perpetuate his feelings hy plaintive inscriptions on the 
elegant sepulchres, beneath which he had placed their bones.”* 

• ri certain city of Achaia, called Patras, a young boy bought a 
dra^i/Q whelp, and brought it up with unremitting care and kindness. 
As the beast grew, it came to share in the conversation, the amusements, 
and the couch of its young master, as though it were a rational creature. 
At last the dragon grew to its full size, and the citizens drove it out into 
the woods. Some years after, when the boy, now grown to manhood, 
was returning late at night from some show in the neighbourhood, he 
and his companions were set upon by a band of robbers. The noise of 
the onset waked the dragon, who forthwith sprang from its hiding-place, 
dispersed the companions of the youth, slew the robbers, and convoyed 
his old master safe homc.”t 

With this discriminating dragon, that beats the Hon in Sandford and 
Merton out of siglit, w e c-mclude this portion of ^Flian’s note book. 

A propos of dragons ; Medusa who showed Jason how to get to wind- 
ward of a very huge one, did not kill her children. How the world is 
given to lying ! Hear our bachelor. 

It is rumoured that the story about Medea is not true. And that it 
was not she, but the Corinthians who killed her children.^ And that 
Euripides — the scamp ! — concocted the entire fable about Cholchis and 
his tragedy into the bargain at the especial request of the citizens of 
Corinth. And tims a lie prevailed over the truth tb ough the excellence 
of the poetry. It is also rumoured that even now the Corinthians sacn- 
fice to tlie manes of the children to appease their just wrath. J 

We are well assured that Mr. Euripides, to please the Athenians, altered 
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tbe entire fable of Xuthus and lon^ so as to nukke the latter appear 
nevus homo.” It seems he did more for the rieh Corinth***— of 
course for a consideration. Oh fie, Euripides ! 

There cannot be a doubt that JSlian, like all pure gourmands, had an 
utter detestation of gross feeding and swinish intemperance. It mar 
indeed speak well for a man's moral perception, if his cook can melt 
butter ; the delicacy* of his wines, the seasoning of his pateesy are all 
evidences of an eleg^t mind and a well-tutored taste. The power of 
carrying off a dozen of any wine under your belt, or of beating a Mend 
a feed by two basins of turtle soup, a couple of boiled fowls and a ham, is 
hut to qualify to be king of the sty. Ilian’s notitiae on this subject are 
very numerous, including gourmandizing gods and women, fat kings, 
living skeletons, drunken philosophers, and abstemious prize-fighters. 

Among the Dii Minores, Hercules was always laughed at by satirists 
and comedians for the hugeness of his appetite. In the Frogs of Aris- 
tophanes, the unfortunate Bacchus, when disguised as the lioro of the 
dub, is nearly hauled up before the judge for some long score tbe real 
Hercules has never paid at the eating-house : whilst in the Birds, the 
weak side of the hero is touched by the shrewd King of Nephelo- 
coccygia, and a good dinner made the lever bjr which the mind of the 
ambassador is heaved round to the side of his feathered entertainers. 
And no wonder the son of Maia gained this reputation. Our veracious 
noter infonns us, that on a slight quarrel he challenged Lepreas to throw 
the discus, draw a bucket of water, eat his way through a hull, and 
drink out a hogshead, and when he had clearly distanced him in all 
these accomplishments, knocked out his brains as a little after dinner's 
recreation and exercise.* And when the sex, the size of the god, the 
exercise, the excitement under which he had suffered are considered, his 
appetite is nothing to that of a certain demoiselle called Aglais, who 
wore false curls and a high comb, and played on the double pipe. A 
pretty knife and fork she played, and that, too, daily. Hear our 
author : — 

“ Her dally meat was twelve minsc of meat and four choinixes of 
bread washed down with a choa of wine or in niodeni terms, twelve 
pounds of meat, eight pounds of bread, and about three bottles of wine. 
O jam satis. Mistress Aglais ! 

Timotheus the son of Conon recognised the benefit of short sup])ers. 
After one of his mess-room feasts, he went to take a snack with Plato, 
and found light feeding the order of the evening. When he came back 
to his messmates, “ Ho !” says he, “ those who sup with Plato won’t be 
troubled with the heartburn or the headache at night. Come pass the 
pitcher.*' “ My dear fellow” said he to Plato, the next day, “ your sufipers 
are better the second day than the first.*' “ Whereby” remarks iElian, 
“ he plainly showed that light suppers do not engender indigestion. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, walk up and see the fat man of the days of 
Alexander. I hear,” says iElian, that Dionysius, the son of Clearchus 
tyrant of Hcracl^a, had, by continual gourmandising, grown to a very 
mountain of fiesh and fat. One consequence of his enormous covering of 
fat was a £ffict}lty of breathing, so the pliysicians devised a remedy. 
Whenever he had fallen into too heavy a sleep, they used to run a num- 
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kr of sharp dcewers into his stomach and sides, and endeavour to pieroe 
the outer fat. As long as the skewers failed of penetrating this 
covering, there he lay like a stone ; as soon as they did reach the pure 
flesh he would awake and proceed to transact public business, seatra in 
a sort of moveable turret, which concealed his obese form and permitted 
only his head to appear over the battlements.”* 

A Roman general when he triumphed, was always accompanied by 
a slave, whose duty it was to remind him that, amid all his glory, he 
was yet a man. Our fat friend had much more numerous and im- 
pressive hints of his humanity, from the diurnal prickings of his life- 
pieserving skewers. Compare with this picture a counter-attraction 
for a neighbouring caravan , a thin man, to whom the living skeleton 
and Mr. Cavanagh were fools. 

Philetus of Cos was so thin and slight in his person, that he was 
in constant fear of being blown away by the sea-breezes. And being 
desirous of escaping such a fate, they say, that he had leaden soles 
made to his shoes, to enable him to resist the winds.” 

Our author does not quite believe this story — 

“ No,” he says, “ how could he carry about a sufficient weight of 
lead to prevent his being blown away, if he was so weak that he could 
not resist the sea-breezes. Nevertheless,” continues the diner-out, in 
a true Herodotean spirit, what the world says of this man, 1 have re- 
lated. 

In my opinion speaking falsehoofls.”t 
As the Father of History would say, when prefacing a regular Ame- 
rican, ** But, nevertheless, they do say.” 

W aid space allow us, we could write down such a list of great 
ikan4^o, whose deeds in the wine-trade would frighten any teetotal 
meeting at Exeter Hall, and throw into the darkest of shades — not the 
Old Shades at Londou-bridge — the thirty-six tumblers of Father Mi- 
guire at the dinner of — we will not say what — coursing-meeting. Our 
author’s records of great drinkers are well worthy the attention of the 
anti-drink-anything-at-all society, to whose consideration we recom- 
mend them, and to whose council we offer ourselves as editor of them, 
for “ a consideration.” Let them consider the effect of some orator, 
flinging abroad his arms, and declaiming: “ ore rotundissimo” against 
the drunkenness and debauchery of the Byzantines, the Megareans, and 
that <pi\otuoraTou iBvos of the Tapyreaiis. Consider such a Greek sentence 
as this about these same Tapyrei. 

“ Kal oif els KaTaxpSavrox avrtf, &\\a koI xp'^tTfia *Avto7s S ohos 

SuTtp &AAOIS TO iKtUOP," 

On the principle of the omne ignotum pro magnifico, so peculiarly 
adapted to public speaking, were we in Exeter Hall at a temperance 
meeting we would call these Tapyreans, a (pixoiporarop ^Bposf instead of a, 
wine-loving nation, and would leave the longer»quotation in its native 
dress. For the benetit, however, of the non-blue ladies, we declare it 
to mean, that these Tapyreans do not only use wine 3 wine, but as oil 
is used by other nations, as ointment. 

Yes, my dear friends, it is their ‘ Macassar oil.” This would en- 
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gure a doubling of the guinea franchise, and a round dozen of life- 
governors by composition.* 

The ancient legislators, especially Seleucus, whose laws were pro- 
duced under the sign manual of Minerva herself, were strict in the 
matter of wine, especially towards the ladies. They generally cut the 
fair sex off (cpm thejr wine altogether, or allowed them the indulgence 
under great restrictions, and at great intervals. 

^lian — and in that point he is not solitary — would have us believe 
that the ladies of Italy were not permitted to drink wine, at least in the 
days of Rome’s innocence — ^we wonder when those days were. Some 
said it was because their husbands could not trust them. Pshaw ! — it 
was because^once upon a time an Italian wife lost her husband a cask of 
prime Falernian. Hear the chronicler^ — it is an old tale. 

Once upon a time, as Hercules was wandering through Italy, and 
he felt tired and lazy from a hard day’s work after Cacus, he espied a 
rustic at his hut-door, and asked him for a draught of wine ; the boor 
agreed, and went to broach a cask for the traveller. 

* Na, na,* said the boor’s wife, ‘ you shan’t give that great fellow 
our wine, gi’e him some water.’ 

The obedient husband did sq ; and Hercules took his draught, 
thanked the man, and prepared to start. 

“ * Come,’ said he, ‘ friend, let’s see this cask of wine you spoke 
of ; I’m not thirsty now.’ 

As he would not be said Nay to, they went to look at the cask, 
when, O Bacchus ! Bacchus ! it was converted into solid stone. ”t 

A clear authority for the custom of prohibiting the luxury of wine to 
the Italian ladies. They made up for it in the days of the emperors. 
There were few heartier topers than some of those coroneted ladies in 
those days. But a truce to all this eating and drinking, let us turn to 
graver subjects.' 

Our author’s notes for a biographical history of the great philoso- 
phers are replete with the good sayings of these masters of philosophy. 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Diogenes, Archytas, Zeno, Pythagoras, all 
contribute their proportion of good things and sharp sayings, many of 
which no doubt were uttered with great effect at the Attic suppers of 
Praeneste. Let us begin with Plato’s hint to the members of the four- 
in-hand club. 

“ Once upon a time, one Amicus, of Cyrene, who had a great notion 
of his own driving, thought he would give Plato a specimen of his 
skill ; so he drove his team into the gardens of the academy, chose 
out a good bit of ground and commenced his exhibition. Round and 
round he went, course after course, always in the same track, the 
wheels of his drag and the feet of his horses always falling into the 
same marks, so the spectators thought a great deal of him. Plato, 
however, took him up rather short for wasting so much time to so little 
purpose, and gave him a hint that all the time, trouble, ability, and 
expense he expended on his driving, was only so much taken away from 
more serious and proBtable studies.” 

So (as the old reports say), the Cyrenman whip took nothing by his 
motion, t Let us speak of the old man Socrates. 

* Var. Hist., lib. iii., sec. 13, 14, 16. 

t Lib. ii., 38. Marrius SiciUiis apud AtbenBum, lib. viii, * Lib. ii. 
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When in the extreme of his age, Socrates was afflicted with a sore 
disease, one of his friends imjuired of him how he was? 

“Well, very well,** replied the sage, “ whate’er events betide me. 
If 1 survive, those who will envy me will be increased ; if I die, those 
who will praise me.*' 

Not such were the feelings of the stoic Anaxagpras, wj^en he replied 
to the messenger who bore to him the tidings of his son’s death, 

“ I was well aware that I had begotten mortals. • 

Well do we remember the merry grin, with which our old college- 
tutor used to emit his annual joke on the frequent occurrence of the 
shoemaker in the ethics, and tell his cubs, how Aristotle, being a peri- 
patetic,* wore out a great many shoes, and therefore had the fear of his 
shoemaker’s bill before his eyes, and his example ever ready in his mind. 

iElian unfolds a darker tale ; not only did he wear, and we hope 
pay for many shoes, but he employed the Hoby of Athens, and 
walked about a philosopher in shiny-leather bools. At last Athens 
got too hot for our philosopher, so he retired to Melas. 

“ What sort of a city is Athens ?” asked a friend. 

“ Most beautiful,” replied the philosopher, “ but 

As pyre to pyre, so fig to fig succeeds,” 

rather a home-thrust at the sycophants. 

‘ But why did you leave the city?” continued his friend. 

“ 1 was unwilling to afford them an opportunity of perpetrating a 
second error in their philosophy.” 

Alas ! poor Socrates was their first error, f 

Diogenes, the cynic, had a rough way of telling his mind, but though 
a riH he was a good srhoolmaster, and he cared not where his hints fell. 

As he was sitting in a poor tavern one day, where the lower of the 
Athenians used to resort, he saw Demosthenes pass the door. 

“ Come in, friend,” said the cynic. 

The orator looked at the poverty of the house and refused. 

“ What ! ashamed to come in here ; your master has no such shame, 
he comes here at all hours of the day.” 

Demosthenes w'alked on in disgust, and the cynic smiled after the 
people’s slave. J 

The cynic’s next victim was a Spartan, who was praising that line of 
Hesiod, in which under a rural metaphor, he enunciates the principle of 
no effect without a cause. 

OifS* ii' iSow AitoAoit ii yeiruv Kcuchs efjj. J 

“ True,” said Diogenes, “ the Messenians and their cattle pe- 
rished, and ye were their next neigbours.” 

“ Humph !” growled the discomposed Spartan. || 

Another time he went to the games at Olympia. 

Among the company were some young dandies of Rhodes, all dress 
and glitter, silks and gold. 

“ Ha, ha!” said the cynic, “ there’s a fool.” 

One who admired the Spartan habits pointed out a knot of that nation 
not very far off, conspicuous for their rags and dirt. 

, * He bnd been a soldier and 1 chemist previously. , 

t Var, Hist., lib. iii.,8ec. 19. Lib. t.,s€c, 9. Lib. iii., sec. 36. t Lib. ix., sec, 19. 

§ Hesiod. Days and Works, 3.58. “Not even In ox would die without an evil 
neighbour." || Var. Hist., lib. ix., sec. 
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** Ha, ba !” cried the cynic, ** here’s another fool.”* 

And yet the old man, with all his bitterness, and all his morose- 
ness, thought well of the world, and never said with Archytas, ** that 
it was as difficult to find a fish without 6ns, as a man without deceit and 
malice.^’t 

I^t us coi^plude with two sayings, the one of Themistocles, who 
must be allowed to come in here, the other of Plato, who has a light to 
a place. 

Themistocles used to compare himself to an oak ; when the winds 
blow and the rain falls, men gather under its branches for shelter ; but 
as soon as th^ heavens are clear, they that go by pluck at its fruit and 
its branches.” 

“ If,” said he again, “ I came to two roads, the one of which led to 
(an unmentionable locality), the other to the Common Pleas, 1 rather 
go direct to the devil, than pay a visit to a jury.”^ 

When some one spoke to Plato of the vastness of the buildings of the 
Agrigentines, their size, their solidity, and their expense, and also the 
luxuriousness of their suppers, 

“ The Agiigentines,” said the philosopher, ‘‘ build as if they were 
to live for ever, and eat as if on the point of death.” 

Such was his opinion of a nation who Timmus says used silver drink- 
ing cups and sttigils, and reposed on bedsteads of solid ivory amid 
palaces of the richest and most varied marbles.^ 

At the end of most Acts of Parliament are some dozens of clauses 
entirely unconnected the one with the other, thrown together in 
this sort of wastepaper-basket, for the want of a better house of 
residence. With such an olio, de omnibus rebus nec non de quibusdam 
aliiSf our paper must conclude. Because, imprimis, our author has 
not taken the pains to arrange the greater part of his notes ; secondly, 
because none of those hard-headed Germans under whose editorial 
hands his work has come, have attempted to do that for him ; and 
lastly, because arrangement would be impossible, .except under very 
large heads. One, indeed, may be attempted : let us call it the cy- 
clical nature of events, or practical examples of the Jim-Crowism of 
Human Natuie. When a certain athlete sat in the Reform Parliament, 
the newspapers on both sides, though taking exactly opposite views of 
the event, agreed in one point — its entire novelty. 

** Never was such a thing heard of before, as a prize-fighter being 
converted into a legislator,” said the Post. 

“ First step up the ladder of liberalism,” cried the Times of those 
days. 

Now, so far from it being a novelty, it was but the return vohen- 
tihus anniSy of an event of tiie days of Aitaxerxes Mnemon. When 
Nicodorus of Mantineea, we are told by iEiian, retired from the ring, 
and composed a code of laws for ins fellow-citizens, By which,” as 
our author says, “ he became much more useful to his country.” Nico- 
dorus sat for Mantinaea, Gully for Pontefract || 

Again. During the war we were very ready to laugh at the non- 
porter-imbibing delicacy of the Tenth, the dandyism ^ the Guards, 
or tlie ornameotai frippery of the Lancers, and then with a Ciirned-up 

* Vsr. UiBt.,hb. ix.» sec* 34. f Lib. x., sec. 

i Lib. xii.Me. 29. Tin. ap. Atbwi. li. 2. 

II Var. Hist., lib. ii., see. 20. 


I Lib. ix., tee. 18. 
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nose to ask whether such poor spalpeens as those would fight. Hie 
Athenians did so before them. 

“ The ancient Athenians,” says ^lian, “ wore cloaks of purple over 
embroidered tunics, bound their hair in huge knots on the top of their 
heads, and ornamented it with grasshoppers of pure gold ; ofttime with 
many more ornaments than these, would they waJk abi^ad, whilst a 
page followed with a camp-stool, lest by sitting on any foul stone their 
dress might be stained. To this eftemiimcy of drest they added a great 
delicacy of diet. And such were they when they fought at Marathon.'* 

Such too were the Tenth, when they endured the Peninsula. 

“ Blood against bone,” said the Duke, “ and blood wins.”* 

We must all remember a certain old song, relating to the misfortunes 
of a poor author, exalted high aloft in a garret, dependent on tick for 
his living, and on chalk for his milk. He has only one shirt, and must 
be in bed whilst that is being washed by his wife. Take courage — for 
even so did Epaminondas.f 

Leastwise ho would, had not it been, 

Tiiat shirts were not invented. 

“ Epaminondas,” says .^lian, “ was once so poor that he had but 
one cloak,” an appendage quite as indispensable in those days as a 
shirt in the nineteenth century. “In consequence of which,” continues 
our author, “ whenever he was obliged to send to the fuller, he kept at 
home as long as the fuller kept his cloak.” 

Thus affirming, ceteris paribus ^ the principle of lying in bed whilst 
the wash-tub holds your solitary shirt. 

Who can fail to recognise the glass slipper of Cinderella in the tiny 
shoeri' o’l i not less fair, though hardly of so good a moral character 
as th. o^oody Twoshoesof fairy notoriety. As the ^Egyptian Rhodope, 
more fair in person than in mind, was bathing, an eagle swooping down 
from the skies, pounced on one of her slippers, and bore it away to 
Memphis, where, circling above the judgment-seat of the king, Psam- 
miticus, as he sat in his royal court of justice, the bird dropped the 
slipper into the bosom of the king. Struck with the minuteness of 
the slipper, and the elegance of its form, Psammiticus bad his servants 
search through the land, until they found the owner of the marvellous 
shoe. Thus did the cyprian rise to the throne of the king. Ecce 
iterum Cinderella 

Every writer on America, from Basil Hall to Sam Slick, has noticed 
the extraordinary custom of that country in passing their time ia 
whittling. The judge on the bench, the speaker in his chair, the orator 
at the bar, the senator in the hall, the squatter in the far west, the pre- 
sident in his palace, one and all whittle : out come the knives, and gra- 
dually tables, chair legs, walking sticks, and broom-handles, become 
thinner and thinner, whilst a pile of shavings attests the prowess of the 
unlicensed whittler. Would Sam Slick believe that the new land is but 
an humble imitator of a barbarian race of Tyrants in the far East; will 
Captain Hall credit that when the president whittles,’' e does but what 
Cyrus, Cambyses, Darius, and Xerxes did before. Let us hear our autho^ 

“ When the King of Persia goeth on a journey, he carrieth no book 
wherewith to while away the tedium of the day, nor doth he encoura^ 
deep and serious meditation. But he has ''ith him in his chariot a thin 


^ Var. Hist., lib. iv., sec. 22. 


t Lib.v.,teo. 6. 


tlib. xii.,Bec. 33. 
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tablet and a small knife. And so by scraping the former with the latter 
he cloth dissipate the tedium of his journey. 

Only think of Mr, President Tyler whittling in a steam -carriage from 
Sqitantpash flats to Tylerville, Massachusetts. Dear, dear, think of 
having written so much, and yet not been able to introduce the history of 
the Derdanest' who washed only thrice in their lives, birth, marriage, and 
death ;+ or the account of Mr. Edginton’s tent,! the new medical re- 
cipes, § the prodigil^,|| the qnarries,1[ the man who could see from 
Sicily to Carthage, and count the ships in the harbour Cothon from the 
promontory of Lilibeeuin,*'*^ the hints for painters, cum mullis aim, qua 
nunc prwscrtbere longvm est. 

We can only hope that Qur extracts from this earliest collection of 
Ana, fragments of voyages and travels, table-talk, patchwork, or what- 
ever other name it may bear, may induce some one to read this paper. 

“Hope,” says Plato, “ is the dream of wakeful men.” 

Methinks this paper is not unlike a dream, for Dryden says, dreams 
are the interludes which fancy makes : — 

When monarch reason sleeps, this mimic wakes, 

Compounds a medly of disjointed things, 

A court of coblers or a mob of kings. 


LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 

THE STUDENT LIFE OF GERMANY.ft 

Merrily danced the Quaker's wife, 

And merrily danced the Quaker. — Old Song. 

It is impossible to read this work without coming to the conclusion 
that the German Students must be bewitching and irresistible fellows. 
They drink beer, it is true, like draymen, smoke like steam-engines, dress 
like picture-cards, and are terribly prone to the duello, and to slit cheeks, 
a.nd slice off noses ; and yet there is such a fascination about the rogues 
— such a taking ye ne s^ais quoi — that they charm the very last persons 
who ought to be charmed by them — staid, sober, and peaceable members 
of the Society of Friends ! The practices we have named seemed tole- 
rably stiff fences — fonnidable moral raspers and bullfinches for such slow - 
going sectarians to get over ; nevertheless Friend William has cleared 
them at a flying leap — and even Friend Mary appears to have gone 
after him — as cleverly as Mause Ileadrigg, 

By the help of the Lord 1 have loupit a wa' ! 

In our simplicity, we should have considered a German Bursch and a 
Quaker as the Antipodes of each other. They have, indeed, the same 
number of limbs and the common form of humanity, but in cveiythiiig 
olse they are as different as gunpowder and starch, yea, as a hedgeliog 
and a mole — a wild boar and a Chinese pig — a bombshell and a Nor- 
folk dumpling — firestone and slate — ginger-pop and pump water — a 
broadswora and fish-slice — Punch and the wax -work — a devilled giz- 
zard and a lamb’s sweetbread— curry and pap — an Infernal Machine and 

*Var. Hist., lib. ziit., sec. 12. f Lib. iv., mc. 5. X Lib. is., sec. S.] $ Lib. v., secs. 
It 2. II Lib, xii:, secs. 5, 6.* f Lib. lii., sec. 13. •• Lib. iv., sec. 4. 

ft By WiUism Howitt, from the unpublished MS. of Dr. Coraelius. 
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a parish engine ! Why, in the mere matter of Cavalier love-locks, and 
a cropped head, they are as far as the )iole% asunder ! — not to forget the 
hat or cap of a German, which goes off far oftener than the guns of the 
saluting battery at Dover, whereas John Ellwood took himself off 
bodily from his father’s house, rather than remove his beaver ! Then, 
what a world of distance between The Heidelberg ^ Beer Code, with its 
141 articles, and a Temperance Tract ! — the Manifesto or Karl Ludwig 
Sand and the Treaty of William Penn! — a Dummftr Junge Challenge 
and Barclay’s Apology ! — the Bursch Lied of “ Old Noah” (page 300), 
and a Poem, by Bernard Barton ! And yet, strange as it may seem — 
stranger than a coalition of Chartists and Tories — the association has 
actually taken place ; the Bursch and the Quaker, if we may believe 
the volume before us, have been hand and glove — bottle and glass, 
liob and nob, as thick as thieves — and have anstoss’d, smollis'd, cram- 
bambuli’d, rubbed salamanders, smoked, sentimentalized, and sung 
Old Rose together!!! Nay more, on Now Year’s Eve — the eve of 
a new era in Quakerism, the Student TIoffinan, accompanied by his 
guitar, chanted a song from the pen of Friend Mary — “Mare Pacific 
cum /” — with the jolly burthen, 

Then drink and be glad, sirs, 

Laugh and be gay, 

Keep sober to^morroiVy 
But drink to-doy 

No ! the new William and Mary c«in never have gone oyer to Holland 
in the s-olid Batavier. They must have beou honoured, like Sii Walter 
Seott, with a ship of war for their passage, and a crew ot those hearty 
good wlio 

Sing d little and work a little, 

And lauali a little and swear a little, 

And fiddle a little, and foot it a little. 


And swig the flowing can. 

And do we like the Friends any the worse for all tins ' Not a jot 
should we, if they did not at the same time pretend to the other c la- 
raeter— not a whit, if they did not seem inehncd to propitiate the 
foreign Student and eoinplinicnt his Fatherland at the 
own Mother eountry and her Collegians. As for socialities of 

Oxford and Cambridge, to which the Kneips and the 
« hcavcH and innocence," we really think that it must reqmie a moie 
determined sottishness to become fuddled with “ gentle 
Rhine wine and an “amiable table beer,” than to get 

or port three-fourths brandy.” While ^ P-tmies ^ 
exereis/ of rowing, and the manly game of cricket, altopd P 

and bowl out the mock-heroical duello “with its ^ 

and puncturing of padding. An wi -h Nimrod' would 

and sport must beat a Heidelberg Fox Ride (we « rife in Lon- 
Just look at the frontispiece), by fifty \ toggery, and 

don, with its cloud blowing, swipeiy, fancy cha , , . j^Life in 

turns-up, would almost stond a comparison with ti- 

^ Serioiuly, there are doubdess virtues that redeem the 

the vices of the Studentdom; but consider g ^ it fights, how 

drinks, how it smokes, how it «np, how it I 

it- could charm a Howitt is one ot ^e Wonders o 
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THE SCHOOL FOR WIVES.* 

This excellent novel, like its predecessor from the same pen — “ Temp- 
tation’* — belongs to a class that we could earnestly desire to see more 

fashionable*' than it is. Nor can we divine why it should not be so ; 
since it lacks 'vx) one* of the good qualities which have caused the popu- 
larity of the fortunate class in question ; while it includes others of a 
much higher nature, ^Vhich they for the most part repudiate or neglect, 
and not seldom contemn and virtually ridicule. The class of novels of 
which “ The School for Wives” is an excellent example, aim at, and in 
the most noticeable specimens attain, that pleasant and piquant amuse- 
ment which ever results from the lively delineation of actual manners 
and society ; and a large portion of their pictures are drawn from the 
upper ranks of life : but they use these materials as means, not as ends 
—their aim pointing at some excellent moral purpose, and their result 
inevitably more or less attaining it. They desire to make their readers 
wiser and happier than they would otherwise have been ; and they so 
shape their design as to secure its attainment in a greater or less degree, 
— a quality in the absence of which books are no better than any other of 
those frivolous pastimes in which civilized times have always abounded, 
and which, if they kill time not unpleasantly, kill it nevertheless. 

Our readers, however, wdll strangely mistake the character of the highly 
entertaining novel to which we would now particularly point their atten- 
tion — ‘‘ The School for Wives’* — if they su])pose that it has any do-mc- 
good air belonging to it : they may even read it through and enjoy it 
without ever discovering that its writer had any higher design than that 
of affording so many hours of intellectual, in place of more mechanical 
amusement. But they cannot, if they would, escape its ameliorating 
influence. The utile of its design is so inextricably blended with the 
dulce of its execution, that the former will have its way, however the 
latter may conceal its presence, — as the flower conceals the germs of the 
fruit, that without it could never have attained form and substance. 

Without going into detail touching the plan and construction of “ The 
School for Wives” — which is the most unfair and unsatisfactory thing 
that can be done for all parties, in regard to works of this nature — we 
may nevertheless state that its main design is to show the absolute 
nullity in themselves, of personal beauty, station, or wealth, or all these 
united, in securing the happiness of their owners, — which is a thing of 
the mind, the heart, or the temperament — not of those “ com pi o incuts 
extern,” wliicb society and circumstance too generally put in their place. 
But The School for Wives” has a still higher aim than that of impressing 
the above truth : it would show, and does show, in the admirably con 
structed character and fortunes of its heroine, Susan Bouverie, that a 
union of eveiy quality of the heart and mind v/hlch might seem to de- 
serve and to command happiness may, by circumstances, be utterly 
baffled in the attainment of it, until that particular frame of heart and 
mind be achieved which lifts them both, as with wings, above the things 
of earth, and thus enables them to escape the influence which they can- 
not control or counteract. The careful skill and, the earnest pur- 
pose with whid^ this design is worked out in The School for Wives,” 

* The School fhr Wires ; a NotsI. By the aathor of ** TempUtioo,” 4ke. 
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^ramands from us no less respect than admiration ; and the wide limits 
into which the details of the design branch out make the work as ex- 
cellent a “ school” for husbands, for mothers, for sons, for daughters, even 
for old maids, as it is for wives.” 

On the other hand, for those who are (or fancy themselves) too wise 
to go to school or too old to be taught, and who read only to be enter- 
tained, this novel, if we do not greatly mistake its character, will (if they 
do not happen to meet with the above insight intd its design and ten- 
dency) pass for nothing better than a clever and carefully -friished pic- 
ture of English life and society as it exists in our own immediate day ; 
and it will go hard if they do not find prototypes of its principal charac- 
ters among their friends and neighbours. Which of us, in fact, has not 
among his acquaintance a heartless beauty like Florence Bouverie, who 
thinks the world was made only to admire and bless her ? or a bevy of 
butterfly Curzons, who think they were made to beautify and bless the 
world ? or a weak and vacillating Sydney Vpier, who fancies he loves a 
loving and deserving woman, when he loves nobody but himself? — or a 
tyrannical aunt Wrangliam, who will not be happy herself, and will not let 
anybody else be haj)py but in her way ? Whether by looking round 
about us in real life we can any of us find so charming a union of femi- 
nine softness, sweetness, and self-devotion, with such a noble singleness 
of heart, and such a rare firmness and purity of mind and purpose as 
those Wv' meet with in Susan Bouverie. is a qu€'stion less easy to solve ; but 
one that shoidd not be answered in the negative merely because the 
reply to it does not look us in the face at e\'eiy turn ; because such cha- 
racters do not placard themselves in the market-place, but are content to 
pass fo' o linary jioople till circumstances call upon them to play the 
true Y '.j which belong to them in the drama of life. 


ANNA BOLEYN.# 

It is long since we have had a romance from any living hand, and 
still longer from a female’s, that so fully claims and replies to the epithet 
historical ’’ as Mrs. Thomson’s “ Anna Boleyn.” The subject (our 
readers need scarcely be told) is a romance in itself, even when attired 
in its plainest simplicity and truth; and so far as regards the leading 
incidents, Mrs. Thomson has judiciously followed what invention and 
embellishment could but have impaired and weakened, especially con- 
sidering that those incidents are among the best known of any in our 
country’s annals. The fate of the unfortunate heroine is one of those 
rare instances connected with the authentic history of the sitters on 
thrones, which comes home to the business and bosom of every woman 
of fair condition in life who reads it ; for the fair ‘‘ Mistress Anne Boleyn 
had, at one time, no more reason to anticipate the sad pre-eminence to 
which she attained, than thousands of they themselves ight have who 
read her story ; and having attained it, she had no more ^ 

her subsequent fall, and fatal end, than they might h ave had. Moreover, 

• Anna Boleyn ; an Historical Romance. By Mrs. A. T. Thomson, author of “ ThO 
Life and Times of Henry VIII.” 6cc. &c. 
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there is something about the personal character of Anna Bolcyn, both in its 
strengths and its weaknesses (all of the feminine and attractive kind — even 
the weaknesses) — that meets with especial sympathy in the female heart: 
for no woman — at least no young woman — objects to a little flightiness 
and coquetry in one of her own sex whose beauty makes her an orna- 
ment to it, — always provided they do not interfere with her objects, or 
come in contact with her self-love. ‘By far the most popular women 
among their own sef in society are the light, the inconsequent and the 
careless of forms and formalities : and this is true even as regards the 
gravest and the most circumspect, — ^who often delight in that manner 
and bearing which they would dread to adopt themselves. Add to 
tliis that die ’ amiable, the lighthearted, the generous, the sensitive, 
the confiding Anna Boleyn reaped but a brief and scanty harvest 
of pleasure from her elevation, and suffered bitterly and signally for the 
almost venial errors and defects of character which led to her fall, — and 
it is no wonder if she is the heroine par excellence with all female 
readers of our history, and with not a small proportion of those of the 
harder sex. 

It is clear, then, that Mrs. Thomson could not have made a better 
choice of subject : and that she, or any other of our romance-writers, 
male or female, could have worked it out much better, departing from tlie 
strict letter of history with more skill, or keeping to it, when advisable, w ith 
more judgment, is what we strongly doubt. Certain it is that she has 
produced a w’ork of strong consecutive interest — the real legitimate in- 
terest arising out of character and of passion — not such as they might have? 
operated on human conduct, under strange and difficult circumstances, 
but as they did operate ; not as they might have modified the course 
of those historical events on which a nation’s w elfare depends, but as tliey 
actually did modify them. And in reading this “ Romance of His- 
tory” — for so it might be even more appropriately designated than an 
Historical Romance” — it must not, and indeed cannot easily bo for- 
gotten that but for the peculiar character of Anna Boleyn, as illustrated and 
developed in these pages, the fate of England must have been signally 
'different from what it is, as the fruit of the glorious reign of Elizabeth, 
her daughter, and might have been the very opposite of tliat glorious and 
enviable one which now* attends it. 

The chief departures from history, or rather the interpolations of 
fiction which Mrs. Thomson has allowed herself, are perfectly excusable, 
and in no degree mischievous as departures, — while they have greatly 
and very charmingly enhanced the value and interest of her book as a 
narrative, and greatly facilitated her endeavours to illustrate that pe- 
culiar condition of social manners which prevailed at the date of her 
story. We allude chiefly to the underplot connected with Sir Thomas 
Wyatt and his gentle kinswoman, Mildred, — the story of whose loves (in- 
terrupted at intervals by his imaginative passion for the fair heroine her- 
self), runs through the whole book, like a soft and pleasing under-cur- 
rent of melody, heard at intervals amid the lofty strains which form the 
main theme of the story. 

Upon the whole, then, we must nronounce this romance one of the 
most acceptable ad^tions of its kind that our literature of fiction has 
received fora long time past, and one that cannot fail to take a high 
place in the class of worlU^to which it belongs. 
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of Rattlin the Reefer,” &c. — A Ride on Horseback to Florence. 

By a Lady. — Fascination, and other Tales. Edited by Mrs. Gore. 
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Madame D’Ardlay’s Diary and Letters.— The second volume of this work, 
which is exciting so much attention in fashionable and literary circles, is now ready for 
publication. The present portion of the Diary comprehends a period of about six 
years (namely, from 1781 to 1786), the latter year being that in which the accomplished 
authoress of “ Evefiba” attracted the notice of her majesty. Queen Charlotte, who 
was so pleased with her as to give her a conhdential situation at court near her own 
person. Here she daily enjoyed the honour of conversing with the king and queen, 
^nd the members of the royal family; besides many noble and distinguished personages 
who then formed the society of George the Third. A beautiful portrait of the elegant 
and accomplished Mrs. ^hrale (afterwards Mrs. Piozzi) who figures so prominently in 
Madame D'Arblay’s pages, ver^ appropriately accompanies this new volume. The 
third, which will wholly treat ot the gay and brilliant sphere of life upon which Miss 
Burney had entered, is announced to appear on the 1st of next month, and its publica- 
tion will no doubt be looked for with even more curiosity than the preceding volumes. 

The Queens of England. — Miss Agnes Strickland’s fourth volume of this eminently 
interesting work, embellished with a Portrait of Elizabeth of York, surnamed the 
Good, Queen of Henry the Seventh, and a representation of Anne Iloloyn sending her 
tablets to Cardinal VVolsey, is also on the eve of publication. It includes the queens 
Gf* Henry the Eighth, the particulars of whose lives arc now for the first time given to 
tlie public. 

Fascination. — A new work with this attractive title is just published, under the 
editorial auspices of Mrs. Gore, whose fertile mind has produced so many delightful 

productions. 

Colonel Napier’s new work, ** Excursions along the Shores of the Mediterranean,” 
is also just issued to the public. It is of the same agreeable character as his former pro- 
duction, ** Scenes and Sports in Foreign J^nds.” The gallant writer gives an amusing 
detail of his adventures in the neighbourhood of Gibraltar ; now roitming abroad on 
boi'seback with his brother officers — now paying a visit to some Spanish family— now 
witnessing a bull-light— and now cruising in the Levant. 

Captain Chamier, Il.N., tlie well known author of “ ThejLife of a Sailor,” “ Ben 
Brace,” &c , is about to hitroduce to the public a new work of fiction, under the title of 
“ Sowing and Reaping.” 

New Work on the East —Tlie new Travels in Kasbmere, from the pen of G. T. 
Vigne, Esq., will, it is undei'stood, throw considerable light not only on that country, 
but also on the Alpine Punjaub, and Great anJ Little Thibet, the writer having pene- 
trated into regions nevzr yet visited by any preceding traveller » Thus it will fill up a most 
important hiatus in our geographical knowledge of that portion of the world to which 
it relates. An invaluable Map, illustrative of the ^author’s discoveries, engraved under 
the sanction of the Honourable East India Compiany, besides numerous views of 
scenery and portraits of remarkable ivdividiials, arc to be given in the volumes wliicli 
will appear immediately. 

The Hon. and Rev. Thomas Keppeps life of his distinguished ancestor, Viscount 
Keppel,” whose naval career conferred so niucli honour on the British flag, is in a state 
of active preparation. 

L.E.L. — Lamaii Blanchard’s recently fiublished L'^feand Literary Remains of the 
gifted poetess and romanciere who under tin* above mftgic initials was yront by her delight- 
ful writing**, to cliarm all glasses of readers, have excited a new interest regarding the 
melancholy fate of the subject of his work. This interest will, no doubt, be materially 
heightened by the publication of a posthumous romance of Miss Landon’s, called 
‘‘ Lady Anne Granard ; or, Keeping up Appearancesj’' now in the press. 
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THE SCHOOLMISTRESS ABROAD: 

AN EXTRAVAGANZA. 

By THE Editor. 


Chap. I. 


She tawgbt *hem to sew- nna niarke, 

All maner of eylk^n werke, 

Of her they were ful fay He. 

Romance of Emahi. 

A SC iJOOLMi STRESS ought iiot to travel — 

No, sii ! 

No, iimdain — except on the map. There indeed she may skip from 
a blue continent to a green one — cross a pink isthmus — traverse a Red, 
Black, or Yellow Sea, land in a purple island, or ro?m in an orange 
desert, wiihout danger or indecorum. — There she may ascend dotted 
rivers, sojourn at capital cities, scale alps, and wade through bogs, 
without soiling her shoe, rumpling her satin, or showing her ankle. 
But as to practical travelling, real journeying and voyaging — oh, never, 
never, never ! 

How, sir! Would you deny to a Preceptress all the excursive plea- 
sures of locomotion ? 

By no means, miss. In the midsummer holidays, when the days are 
long, and the evenings are light, theie is no objection to a little trip by 
the railway — say to Weybridge or Slough — provided always — 

Well, sir? 

That she goes by a special train, and in a first-class carriage. 

Ridiculous ! 

Nay, niadfiim— consider her pretensions. She is iiltle short of a 
Divinity. Diana, without the hunting ! A modernized Minerva ! 
The Representative of Womanhood in all its purity ! Eve, in full 
dress, with a finished education ! A Model of Morality a Pattern of 
Propriety — the Fugle-woman of her Sex ! As such she must be per- 

March . — vol. lxiv. no. cclv. ^ 
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feet. No medium performance — no ordinary good-going, like that of 
an eight-day clock or a Dutch dial — will suffice for the character: she 
must be as correct as a prize chronometer. She must be her own 
Prospectus personified. Spotless in reputation, immaculate in her 
dress, regular in her habits, refined in her manners, elegant in her car- 
riage, nice imher taste, faultless in her phraseology, and in her mind — 
like — like — 

Pray what, sir ? 

Why, like your own chimney-ornament, madam — a pure crystal 
fountain, sipped by little doves of alabaster. 

A sweet pretty comparison ! Well, go on, sir. 

Now look at travelling. At the best it is a rambling, scrambling, 
shift-making, strange-bedding, irregular -mealing, foreign- habiting, 
helter-skelter, higgledy-piggledy sort of process. At the very least, 
a female must expect to be rumpled and dusted ; perhaps draggled, 
drenched, torn, and roughcasted — and if not bodily capsi/ed or thrown 
a summerset, she is likely to have her straitest-laced prejudices up- 
set, and some of her most orthodox opinions turned topsyturvy. 
An accident of little m6ment to other women, but to a schoolmis- 
tress productive of a professional lameness for life. Then she is cer- 
tain to be stared at, jabbered at, may be jeered at, and poked, pushed, 
and hauled at, by curious or ofiicious foreigners — to be accosted by per- 
fect and imperfect strangers — in short, she is liable to be revolted in 
her taste — shocked in her religious principles, disturbed in her temper, 
disordered in her dress, and deranged in her decorum. But you shall 
hear the sentiments of a Schoolmistress on the subject. 

Oh ! a made-up letter ! 

No, miss, — a genuine epistle, upon my literary honour. Just look at 
the writing — the real copybook running-hand — not a t uncrossed — not 
an i undotted — notan illegitimate flourish of a letter, but eachy and g 
and y turning up its tail like the pug dogs, after one regular esta- 
blished pattern. And pray observe her capitals. No sprawling K with 
a kicking leg — no troublesome W making a long arm across its neigh- 
bour, and especially no great vulgar D unnecessarily sticking out its 
stomach. Her H, you see, seems to have stood in the stocks, her I to 
have worn a backboard, and even her S is hardly allowed to be 
crooked ! 


Chap. II. 

‘‘ Phoo ! phoo ! it’s all banter,” exclaims the Courteous Reader. 

Banter be hanged !” replies the Courteous Writer. “ But possibly, 
my good sir, you have never seen that incomparable schoolmistress. 
Miss Crane, for a Miss she was, is, and would be, even if Campbeirs 
Last Man were to offer to her for the preservation of the species. One 
sight of her were, indeed, as good as a thousand, seeing that nightly 
she retires into some kind of mould, like a jelly shape, and turns out 
again in the morning the same identical face and figure, the same cor- 
rect, ceremonious creature, and in the same costume to a crinkle. But 
no — you never can have seen that She-Mentor, stiff* as starch, formal 
as a Dutch hedge, sensitive as a Daguerreotype, and so tall, thin, and up- 
right, that supposing the Tree of Knowledge to have been a poplar, she 
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was the very Dryad to have fitted it ! Otherwise, remembering that 
unique image, all fancy and frost work — so incrusted with crisp and 
brittle particularities — so bedecked allegorically with the primrose of 
prudence, the daisy of decorum, the violet of modesty, and the lily of 
purity, you would confess at once that such a Schoolmistress was as 
unfit to travel — unpacked — as a Dresden China figure 

Excuse me, sir, but is there actually such a real^ersonage? Real I 
Are there Real Natives — Real Blessings tft Mother?— Real Del Monte 
shares, and Real Water at the Adelphi ? ^nly call her 
instead of Crane, and she is a living, breathing, flesh and blood, skin 
and bone individual! Why, there are dozens, scores, hundreds of her 
Ex-Pupils, now grown women, who will instantly recognise their old 
Governess in the form with which, mixing up Grace and Gracefulness, 
she daily prefaced their rice-milk, batter-puddings, or raspberry- 
bolsters. As thus : 

‘‘ For what we are going to receive — elbows, elbows ! — the Lord 
make us — backs in and shoulders down — truly thankful — and no chat- 
tering — amen.” 


Chai . III. 

But the letter, sir, the letter — ” 

“ The professional epistle,” adds a tall, thin Instructress, genteelly in 
at the elbows, but shabbily out at the fingers* ends, for she has only 
twenty pounds per annum, with five quarters in arrear. 

“ The schoolmistress’s letter,” cries a stumpy Teacher — only a helper, 
but k >k‘ng as important as if she were an educational coachwoman, 
wit' team of her own, some five-and-twenty skittish young animals, 
without blinkers, to keep straight in the road of propriety. 

Tlie letter, sir,” chimes in a half-boarder, looking, indeed, as if 
she had only half-dined for the last half-year. 

“ Oh, 1 do so long,” exclaims one who would be a stout young 
woman if she did not wear a pinafore, “ oh, i do so long to hear how a 
governess writes home ! 

“ Come, the letter you promised us from that paragon, Miss Crane.” 

That’s true. Mother of the Muses, forgive me ! 1 had forgotten my 
promise as utterly as if it had never been made. If any one bad fur- 
nished the matter with a file and a rope ladder it could not have 
escaped more clearly from my remembrance. A loose tooth could not 
more completely have gone out of my head. A greased eel could not 
more thoroughly have slipped my memory. But here is the^ letter, 
sealed with pale blue wax, and a device of the Schoolmistress s own 
invention — namely, a note of interrogation (?) with the appropriate 
motto, of “ an answer required.” And in token of its authenticity, 
pray observe that the cover is duly slam|)ed, except that of the foreign 
postmark only the three last letters are legible, and yet even from these 
one may swear that the missive has come from Holl nd ; yes, as cer- 
tainly as if it smelt of Dutch cheese, pickle-herrin^o and Schie * * *l 
But hark to govejrness ! 

** My dear Miss Parfitt, 

Under the protection of a superintending*Providence we have ar- 

X 2 
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rived safely at this place, which as you know is a seaport in the Dutch 
dominions — chief city Amsterdam. 

“ For your amusement and improvement I did hope to compose a 
journal of our continental progress, with such references to Guthrie and 
the School Atlas as might enable you to trace our coutse on the Map 
of Europe. <9ut unexpected vicissitudes of mind and body have to- 
tally incapacitated me for the pleasing task. Some social evening here- 
after I may entertain our Jittle juvenile circle with my locomotive 
miseries and disagreeables ;%ut at present my nerves and feelings are 
too discomposed for the correct flow of an epistolary correspondence. 
Indeed, froiti the Tower-stairs to Rotterdam I have been in one 
universal tremor and perpetual blush. Such shocking scenes and po- 
sitions, that make one ask twenty times a day, is this decorum ? — can 
this be manners? — can this be morals? But 1 must not anticipate. 
Suffice it, that as regards foreign travelling it is my painful conviction, 
founded on personal experience, that a woman of delicacy or refine- 
ment cannot go out of England without going out of herself! 

“The very first step from an open boat up a windy shipside is an 
alarm to modesty, exposed as one is to the officious but odious atten- 
tions of the Tritons of the Thames. Nor is the steamboat itself a 
sphere for the preservation of self-respect. If there is any feature on which 
a British female justly prides herself, it is a correct and lady-like car- 
riage. In that particular I quite coincide with Mrs. Chapone, Mrs. 
Hannah More, and other writers on the subject. But how — let me ask 
— how is a dignified deportment to be maintained when one has to skip 
and straddle over cables, ropes, and other nautical hors d^osuvrcs — to 
scramble up and down impracticable stairs, and to clamber into inac- 
cessible beds ? Not to name the sudden losing one’s centre of gravity, 
and falling in all sorts of unstudied attitudes on a sloppy and slippery 
deck. An accident that I may say reduces the elegant and the awkward 
female to the same level. You will be concerned therefore to learn that 
poor Miss Ruth had a fall, and in an unbecoming posture particularly 
distressing — namely, by losing her footing on the cabin flight, and 
coming down with a destructive launch into the steward’s pantry. 

“ For my own part, it has never happened to me within my remem- 
brance, to make a false step, or to miss a stair : there is a cerrain 
guarded carriage that preserves one from such sprawling dinouemens — 
but of course what the bard calls ‘ the poetry of motion,’ is not to be 
preserved amidst the extempore rollings of an ungovernable ship. In- 
deed, within the last twenty-four hours, I have had to perform feats of 
agility more fit for a monkey than one of my own sex and species. 
Par example : getting down from a bed as hii;h as the copybook-cup- 
board, and what really is awful, with the sensation of groping about with 
your feet and legs for a floor that seems to have no earthly existence. 
I may add, the cabin-door left ajar, and exposing you to the gaze of an 
obtrusive cabin-boy, as he is called, but quite big enough for a man. 
Ohjje ne jamais ! 

“ As to the Mer Maladie, delicacy forbids the details ; but as Miss 
Ruth says, it is the height of humdii degradation ; and to add to the 
climax of our letting down, we had to give way to the most humiliat- 
ing impulses in the presence of several of the rising generation — dread- 
fully rude little girls who had too evidently enjoyed a bad bringing 
up. 
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“ To tell the truth, your poor Governess was shockingly indisposed. 
Not that I had indulged my appetite at dinner, being too much dis- 
gusted with a public meal in promiscuous society, and as might be ex- 
pected, elbows on table, eating with knives, and even picking teeth 
with forks ! And then no grace, which assuredly ought to be said both 
before and after, whether we are to retain the bles^ngs qj^not. But a 
dinner at sea and a school dinner, where we have even our regular 
beef and batter days, are two very different things.^ Then to allude to 
indiscriminate conversation, a great part clf which is in a foreign lan- 
guage, and accordingly places one in the cruel position of hearing, 
without understanding, a word of the most libertine and atheistical sen- 
timents. Indeed, I fear I have too often been smiling complacently, 
not to say engagingly, when I ought rather to have been flashing with 
virtuous indignation, or even administering the utmost severity of moral 
reproof. I did endeavour, in one instance, to rebuke indelicacy ; but 
unfortunately fiom standing near the funnel, was smutty all the while 
I was talking, and as school experience confirms, it is impossible to com- 
mand respect with a black on one’s nose. 

“Another of our Cardinal Virtues, personal cleanliness, is totally im- 
practicable on ship-board : but without particularizing, I will only 
name a general sense of grubbiness; and as to dress, a rumpled and 
tumbled tout ensemble, strongly indicative of the low and vulgar pas- 
time of rolling down Greenwich Hill ! And then, in such a costume 
to lanu in Holland, where the natives get up linen with a perfection 
and purity, as Miss Ruth says, quite worthy of the primeval ages! 
That, surely is bad enough — but to have one s trunks rummaged like 
a su‘';/ecTed menial — to see all the little secrets of the toilette, and all 
the steries of a female wardrobe exposed to the searching gaze of a 
male official — Oh, shocking ! shocking ! 

“ In short, my dear, it is my candid impression, as regards foreign 
travelling, that except for a masculine tallyhoying female, of the Di 
Vernon genus, it is hardly adapted to our sex. Of this at least I am 
certain, that none but a born romp and hoyden, or a girl accustomed 
so those new-fangled pulleyhauley exercises, the Calisthenics, is fitted 
for the boisterous evolutions of a sea-voyage. And yet there are crea- 
tures calling themselves Women, not to say. Ladies, who will under- 
take such long marine passages as to Bombay in Asia, or New York 
in the New World ! Consult Arrowsiiiith for the geographical de- 
grees. 

“Affection, however, demands the sacrifice of my own personal 
feelings, as my lleveiend parent and my Sister are still inclined to pro- 
secute a Continental Tour, 1 forgot to tell you that during the voyage, 
Miss Ruth endeavoured to parlez fran^ois with some of the foreign 
ladies, but as they did not understand her, they must all have been 
Germans. 

My paper warns to conclude. I rely on your supenntendmg vigi- 
lance for the preservation of domestic order in my ah^ence. The hor- 
ticultural department 1 need not recommend to } care, knowing 
your innate partiality for the offspring of Flora--and the dusting of 
the fragile ornaments in the drawing-room you will assuredi}? not trust 
to any hands but yoqr own. Blinds down of course the front-ga e 
locked regularly at 5 p. m.— and I must particularly beg of your mu- 
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sical penchant, a total abstinence on Sundays from the pianoforte. 
And now adieu. The Reverend T. C. desires his compliments to you, 
and Miss Ruth adds her kind regards with which believe me, 

“ My dear Miss Parfitt, 

Your affectionate Friend and Preceptress, 

“ Priscilla Crane. 

P.S. I have ju2t overheard a lady describing with strange levity, an 
adventure that befel her at Cologne. A foreign postman invading her 
sleeping-api^rtment, and not only delivering a letter to her on her pil- 
low, but actually staying to receive his monev and to give her the 
change ! And she laughed and called him her Joed-post / Fi done ! 
Fi done !” 


Chap. IV. 


WELi^there is the letter— 

“ And a very proper letter too,” remarks a retired Seminarian, Mrs. 
GfOve House, a faded, demure-looking old lady, with a set face so like 
wax, that any strong emotion would have cracked it to pieces. And 
never, except on a doll, was there a face with such a miniature set of 
features, or so crowned with a chaplet of little string-coloured 
curls. 

** A proper letter !— what, with all that fuss about delicacy and de- 
corum !” 

Yes, miss. At least proper for the character. A Schoolmistress is 
a prude by profession. She is bound on her reputation to delect im- 
proprieties, even as he is the best lawyer who discovers the most flaws. 
It is her cue where she cannot find an indecorum, to imagine it ; — just 
8UI a paid Spy is compelled, in a dearth of High Treason, to invent a 
conspiracy. In fact, it was our very Miss Crane who poked out an ob- 
jection, of i^hich no other woman would have dreamt, to those little 
button-mushrooms called Pages. She would not keep one, she said, 
for his weight in gold. 

But they are all the rage,” said Lady A. 

‘‘ Everybody has one,” said Mrs. B. 

‘‘ They are so showy !” said Mrs. C. 

And so interesting !'* lisped Miss D. 

And so useful,” suggested Miss E. 

I would rather part with half my servants,” declared Lady A, “ than 
with iny handsome Cherubino !” 

“ Not a doubt of it,” replied Miss Crane, with a gesture of the most 
profound acquiescence. But if I were a married woman, 1 would 
not have such a boy about me for the world — no, not for the whole 
terrestrial globe. A Page is unquestionably very d la mode, and very 
dashing, and very pretty, and may be very usfeul — but to have a youth 
about one, so beautifully dressed, and so indulged, ,not to say pam- 
pered, and yet not exactly treated as one of the family — I should cer- 
tainly expect that everyb^y would take him — ” 

“ For what> pray, what ?” 

Why, for a natural eon in disguise.'* 
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Chap. V. 

But to return to the Tour.— 

It is a statistical fact, that since 1814, an unknown number, bearing^ 
an indefinite proportion to the gross trtal of the population of the 
British Empire, have been more or less “ abroad politically, or 
metaphysically, or figuratively, but literally out of the kingdom, or as 
it is called in foreign parts. 

In fact, no sooner was the Continent opened to us by the Peace* than 
there was a general rush towards the mainland. An Alarmist, like old 
Croaker, might have fancied that some of our disaffected Merthyr 
Tydvil miners or underminers were scuttling the Island, so many of the 
natives scuttled out of it. The outlandish secretaries who sign pass- 
ports, had hardly leisure to t^ike snuff. 

It was good, however for trade. Carpet-bags and portmanteaus rose 
one hundred per cent. All sorts of Guide books and Journey Works 
■went off like wildfire, and even Sir Humphrey Davy’s “ Consolations 
in Travel,” was in strange request. Servants, whohad “ no objection 
to go abroad,” were snapped up like fortunes — and as to hardriding 
“ Curriers,” there was nothing like leather. 

It resembled a geographical panic — and of all the Country and 
P>ranch Banks in Christendom, never was there such a run as on the 
Banks of the Rhine. You would have thought that they were going 
to break all to smash — of course making away beforehand with their 
splendid furniture, unrivalled pictures, and capital cellar of wines ! 
However, off flew our countrymen and countrywomen, like migrating 
swalh vvs, but at the WTong time of year; or rather like shoals of sal- 
mon, triving up, up, up against the stream, except to spawn Tours and 
Reminiscences, hard and soft, instead of roe. And would that they 
were going up, up, up still — for when they came down again, Ods, 
.lobs, and Patient Grizels ! how they did bore and Germanize us, like 
so many flutes. 

It was impossible to go into 'iocieiy without meeting units, tens, hun- 
dreds, thousands of Rhenish Tourists — travellers in Ditchland, and in 
Deutchland. People who had seen Nimagen and Nim- Again — 
who had been at Cologne, and at Kocin, and at Colon — at Cob- Longs 
and Coblence — at Swaiig Gwar and at Saint Go-er — at Bonn — at Bone 
— and at Bong ! 

Then the airs they gave themselves over the untravelled ! How they 
bothered them with Bergs, puzzled them with Bads, deafened them 
with Doifs, worried them with Heims, and pelted them with Steins! 
How they looked down upon them, as if from Ehrenbreitstein, because 
they had not eaten a German sausage in Germany, sour kraut in its 
own country, and drunk seltzer-water at the fountain-head! What a 
donkey they deemed him who hud not been to ANsmansiiauser — '^hat a 
cockney who had not seen another Rat’s Castle besides the one in St. 
Giles’s ! He was, as it were, in the kitchen of soch >, for to go “ up 
the Rhine” was to go up stairs ! 

Now this very humiliation was felt by Miss Crane ; and the more 
that in her Establishment for Young Ladies she was the Professor of 
Geography, and the Use of the Globes. Moreover, several of hw 
pupils had made the trip with their parents, during the vacations, and 
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treated the travelling part of the business so lightly, that in a rash hour 
the Schoolmistress determined to go abroad. Her junior sister, Miss 
Ruth, gladly acceded to the scheme, and so did their only remaining 
parent, a little, sickly, querulous man, always in black, being some sort 
of dissenting minister, as the young ladies*’ knew to their cost, for 
they had alwajy^^to mark his new shirts, in cross-stitch, with the Reve- 
rend T. C. and the number — “ the Reverend” at full length. 

Accordingly, as sdbn as the Midsummer holidays set in, there was 
packed — in 1 don’t know how many trunks, bags, and cap-boxes, — I 
don’t know ^hat luggage, except that for each of the party there was 
a silver spoon, a knife and fork, and six towels. 

“ And pray, sir, how far did your schoolmistress mean to go ?” 

To Gotha, madam. Not because Bonaparte slept there on his 
flight from Leipsic — nor yet from any sentimental recollections of 
Goethe — not to see the palace of Friedenstein and its museums — nor 
to purchase an “ Almanach de Gotha.” 

“ Then what for, in the name of patience ?” 

Why, because the Berlin wool was dyed there, and so she could get 
what colour and shades she pleased. 

Chap. VI. 

Now of all things,” cries a Needlewoman, “ I should like to know 
what pattern the Schoolmistress meant to work !” 

And so would say any one — for no doubt it would have been a pat- 
tern for the whole sex. All I know is, that she once worked a hearth- 
rug, with a yellow animal, couchant, on a green ground, that was 
intended for a Panther in a jungle : and to do justice to the perform- 
ance, it was really not so very unlike a carroty-cat in a bed of spinach. 
But the face was a dead failure. It was not in the gentlewomanly 
nature, nor indeed consistent with the professional principles of Miss 
Crane, to Jej a wild, rude, ungovernable creature go out of her hands ; 
and accordingly the feline physiognomy came from her fingers as round, 
and mild, and innocent as that of a Baby. In vain she added whiskers 
to give ferocity — ’twas a Baby still — and though she put a circle of 
fiery red around each staring ball, still, still it was a mild, innocent 
Baby — but with very sore eyes. 

And besides the hearthrug, she embroidered a chair-cushion, for a 
seat devoted to her respectable parent — a pretty, ornithological design 
—so that when the Reverend T. C. wanted to sit, there was ready fbr 
him a little bird’s-nest, with a batch of speckled eggs. 

And moreover, besides the chair-bottom but, in short, between 

ourselves, there was so much Fancy work done at Lebanon House, 
that there was no time for any real. 

Chap. VII. 

There are two Newingtons, Butts, and Stoke but the last has 
the advantage of a little village-green, on the north-side of which 
stands a larjge brick-built, substantial Mansion, in the comfortable old 
Elizabethan livery, maroon-colour, picked out with white. It was an- 
ciently the residence of a noble family, whose crest, a decr’s-head, 
carved in ^tone, formerly ornamented each pillar of the front-gate; 
but some later proprietorjias removed the aristocraiical emblems%nd 
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substituted two great white balls, that look like petrified Dutch-cheeses, 
or the ghosts of the Celestial and Terrestrial Globes. The house, never- 
theless, would still seem venerable enough, but that over the old panelled 
door, as if taking advantage of the fanlight, there sit, night and day, 
two very modern plaster of Paris little boys, reading and writing with 
all their might. Girls, however, would be more* appr^riate; for, just 
under the first-floor windows, a large board intimates, in tarnished gold 
letters, that the mansion is Lebanon House, Establishment for Young 
Ladies. By the Misses Crane.*' Why it should be called Lebanon 
House, appears a mystery, seeing that the building stands not on a 
mountain, but in a flat ; but the truth is, that the name was bestowed 
in allusion to a remarkably fine Cedar, which traditionally stood in the 
fore-court, though long since cut down as a tree, and cut up in lead- 
pencils. 

The front-gate is carefully locked, the hour being later than 5 p.m., 
and the blinds are all down — but if any one could peep through the 
short Venetians next ihe door, on the right-hand, into the Music Par- 
lour, he would see Miss Parfitt herself stealthily playing on the grand 
piano (for it is Sunday) but with no more sound than belongs to that 
tuneful whisper commonly called “ the ghost of a whistle." But let us 
pull the bell. 

Sally, arc the ladles at home ? 

“ Liiwk ! sir ! — why haven’t you heard ? Miss Crane and Miss Ruth 
are a-pleasuring on a Tower up the Rind — and the Reverend Mr. C. 
is enjoying hisself in Germany along with them." 

% % % * % 

! poor Sally ! Alas ! for poor short-sighted human nature ! 

“ why, in the name of all that’s anonymous, what is the matter?" 

Lies ! lies ! lies ! But it is impossible for Truth, the pure Truth, to 
exist, save with Omnipresence anti Omniscience. As for mere mortals, 
they must daily vent falsehoods in spite of themselves. Thus, at the 
very moment, while Sally was telling us — but let Truth herself correct 
the Errata. 

For — “The Reverend Mr. C. enjoying himself in Germany — ” 

Read — “ WrithiTig with spasms in a viiscrahle Prussian inn^ 

For — “ Miss Crane and Miss Ruth a-pleasuring on a tower up the 
Rind — " 

Read — “ Wishing themselves home again with all their hearts and 

souhy 


Chap. VIIL 


It was a grievous case ! 

To be taken ill, poor gentleman, with his old spasms, in such a place 
as the road between Todberg and Grabheim, six good miles at least from 
each, and not a decent inn at either ! And in such weather too— unfit for 
anything with the semblance of humanity to be abi ad — a night in 
which a Christian farmer would hardly have left out his scarecrow ! 

The groans of the sufferer were pitiable — hut what could be done for 
his relief? on a blank desolate common wiihoui a liouse in sight — no, not 
a hut! His afflicted daughters could only try to sooth him with words, 
vain words — assuasive perhaps of mental pains, bni as to any discourse 
arresting a pliysical ache, — you might as wall take a pin to pin a bull 
with. Besides, the poor women wanted comforting themselves. Gra- 
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ciotts Heaven ! Think of two tingle females, with a sick, perhaps aa 
expiring parent— shut up in a hired coach, on a stormy night, in a 
foreign land— ay, in one of its dreariest places! Twas enough to 
have broken their hearts with grief and terror — to have unsettled their 
reason ! The sympathy of a third party, even a stranger, would have 
been some support to them — the advice of a more composed individual 
a valuable assistance— but all they could get by their most earnest ap- 
peals to the driver wak a couple of unintelligible syllables. 

If they had only possessed a cordial — a flask of eau de vie ! Such 
a thing had indeed been proposed and prepared, but alas I Miss Crane 
had wilfully left it behind. To think of Propriety producing such a 
travelling accompaniment as a brandy-bottle was out of the question. 
You might as well have looked for claret from a pitcher- plant ! 

In the mean time the sick man continued to sigh and moan — his two 
girls could feel him twisting about between them. 

“ Oh, my poor dear papa !*' murmured Miss Crane, for she did not 
** father” him even in that extremity. Then she groped again despair- 
ingly in her bag for the smelling-bottle, but only found instead of it an 
article she had brought along wirh her. Heaven knows why, into Ger- 
many — the French mark ! 

** Oh — ah — ugh ! — hah !” grumbled the sufferer. “ Am I — to— die 
—on — the load !’* 

Is he to die on the road I” repeated Miss Crane through the front 
window to the coachman, but with the same result as before ; namely, 
two words in the unknown tongue. 

“ Ruth, what is yarvole 

Ruth shook her head in the dark. 

If he would only drive faster,” exclaimed Miss Crane, and again 
she talked through the front window? My good man — ” (Ge/allig 
“ Ruth, what’s gefallish But Miss Ruth was as much in the dark as 
ever. “ Do, do, do, make haste to somewhere — ” {Ja wohlf) That 
phlegmatic drfver would drive her crazy I 

Poor Miss Crane ! Poor Miss Ruth ! Poor Reverend T. C. ! My 
heart bleeds for them — and yet they must remain peihaps foi a full 
hour to come in that miserable condition. But no — hark — that gut- 
tural sound which like a charm ai rests every horse in Germany as soon 
as uttered — “ Burr-r-r-r-r !” 

The coach stops ; and looking out on her own side through the rain 
Miss Crane perceives a low dingy door, over which by help of a lamp 
she discovers a white board, with some great black fowl painted on it, 
and a word underneath that to her English eyes suggests a difficulty in 
procuring fresh eggs. Whereas the Adler, instead of addling, hatches 
brood after brood every year, till the number is quite wonderful, of little 
red and black eagles. 

However the Royal Bird receives the distressed travellers under its 
wing; but my pen, though a steel one, shrinks from the labour of 
scrambling and hoisting them from the Lohn Kutch into the Gast 
Haus. In plump, there they are — in the best inn’s best room, yet not 
a whit preferable to the last chamber that lodged the ** great Villiers.” 
But hark, they whisper, * 

Gracious powers I Ruth ! 1 ^ wretched hole I 

Gracious powers! Priscillu! a wretched hotel 

(Toht continued.) 
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SHORT RIDES IN AN AUTHOR’S OMNIBUS. 

A thiog of bhreds and patches.-— 'S imkspere* 


MUSIC AND rOETRY, 

^ Plutarch tells that after the total defeat and capture of the Athe- 
nian army in Sicily, under Nicias, every soldier who could repeat a 
line of Euripides was excepted from the cruel fate which befel his 
comrades in arms. We have all read the old legend of Pierre de 
Castelnan, the celebrated troubadour, who when he was seized by 
banditti, saved his life by singing a hymn to the Virgin. Later travellers 
have been ransomed under similar circumstances by their voices ; and 
we are told, even now, that Rubini, detained by the peasantry in 
Spain, found his name alone a passport, and paid for permission to 
proceed by promising to sing a mass in the village church on his 
return. 

Farinelli, the celebrated singer, was knighted and made prime 
minister of Spain, “ an elevation which,” says Cafarielli, “ he richly 
merited, for he was the finest tenor .n the world.” 

When will England evince a similar respect for the fine arts, and 
select 3 premier for the compass of his voice, rather than of his mind ? 
When «1 all we see a Braham made Archbishop of Canterbury, or a 
Michael Kelly sitting on the woolsack ? When shall we have a musical 
benefit of clergy ? We may have music fer the million, but where 
shall we find the million for the music ? 

W -'‘fter even our best singers, the poets, to die of hunger, unless 
they have the good fortune to be immured in gaols, where like caged 
canary-birds they may warble music-bars to their prison-bars. That 
the nationally disgraceful days of Chatterlon, Otway, and Savage, 
have not passed away is rendered painfully manifest by a recent and 
particulaily affecting occurrence in Lancaster gaol. 

Stephen Stump, a most intcicstiiig young man, having, by means of 
a ahaip instiument, occasioned a small solution ot continuity in a gen- 
tleman’s pocket, a note-case fell into his hands which he immediately 
secieted about his own person, fiom a very natural apprehension that 
its contents, which appeared to be of value, might be los>t unless 
they were deposited in some place of security. For this act of laudable 
vigilance he was most unaccountably committed to gaol, and on the very 
following morning (so that the composition must have been almost an 
impromptu) one of the turnkeys found him endcavouimg, though 
without much success, to adapt to the tune of “ Nix, my Dolly,” the 
following pathetic stanzas, which he had written with chalk upon the 
walls of his cell : 

He who prigs what isn’t his’n, 

When he’s nabb’d must hie to prison, 

Where there’s iron bars that hinder 
The cove from sneaking out of winder, 

And the doors are bolt^ by the gaolers. 

So diat there’s no bolting for us poor fellers. 

Stephen Stump. 

It h humiliating to add that he still remains^ incarcerated. Bat 
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the world may be benefited by its own injustice if these inspired 
strains are to be continued. Cervantes, Tasso, and Sir Walter Raleigh 
composed their best productions in prison, and a Stump may yet be 
added to the glorious and immortal trio. 

WORDS ARE THINGS. 

Words have be<^.i defined as the signs of ideas, but they are more— 
they are the ideas themselves, and the sense is in the sound. Romeo 
may be right when he says that 

A rose by any other name would smell as sweet \ 
but the savour of crimes and offences depends entirely upon the name 
you attach to them. Will any one pretend that “an affair of gal- 
lantry” is the same thing as adultery — that death arising from “ an 
affair of honour” is equivalent to murder — that “ outrunning the con- 
stable,” is fraud and robbery — that doing a fiiend in the sale of a horse 
is deceit and swindling — that jilting a confiding girl is cowardice and 
cruelty ? It would be absurd to maintain any such preposterous affirm- 
ations. Ours is the age of softening subtilties, of periphrastic exte- 
nuations, of legal loopholes. Why then should we quarrel with the 
body-snatcher who, when condemned to a long imprisonment for disin- 
terring a corpse, indignantly exclaimed, 

“ Is this what a man gets for rescuing a fellow-creature from the 
grave ?” 


MONSTROUS VANDALISM. 

In Mr. Laing’s ‘‘ Notes of a Traveller” occurs the following pas- 
sage : 

“ Rafaelle, Michael Angelo, Canova — immortal artists ! what are ye 
in the sober estimation of reason? The Arkwrights, the Wattses, the 
Davys, the thousands of scientific inventors and producers in the 
useful arts in our age, must rank before you as wielders of great in- 
tellectual powers for great social good. The exponent of the civiliza- 
tion and intellectual and social progress of man is not a statue but a 
steam-engine. The Glasgow manufacturer, whose printed cotton hand- 
kerchiefs traveller Landers found adorning the woolly heads of the 
Regresses, far in the interior of Africa, has done more for civilization 
than all the painters, sculptors, architects, and musicians of our age 
put together. Monstrous Vandalism, but true.” 

This assertion is written in the narrow, one-sided, utilitarian spirit of the 
mathematician who objected to the works of Shakspere that they proved 
nothing. It involves a relative question of time and place, and does not 
admit of an abstract decision. So far from being maintainable as a 
general proposition, universally applicable, it may be doubted whether 
the “ monstrous Vandalism,” so dogmatically pronounced true, be not, 
under all circumstances, false. What is the civilisation of the ne- 
gresses who wear these magical cotton-caps of the Glasgow manufac- 
turer, compared to the civilization of the Scottish lasses who do not 
wear them ? And if a steam-engine be indeed the exponent of man's 
social and intellectual progress, will it be maintained that we were 
comparative savages a fiew years ago, when the steam-engine did not 
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exist ? Is the inventor of the spinning-jenny to be deemed literally an 
Ark-wright, the Noah of polished society; and are we to look upon 
Watts as our Adam, the first man whose steam-tug pulled us out of the 
waters of barbarism? Which, I would ask Mr. Laing, is the most 
noble and exalted occupation and object — to minister to the wants 
of man as a mere animal, or as a rational and irrtella^al being; to 
dress sheepskins and grind corn, or to gratify th# aspirations of the 
intellect, and the yearnings of refined taste, by cultivating science, 
literature, and the arts? As a question of mere utility, reference must 
be made to time and condition ; ploughmen and pigdrivers must pre- 
cede poets and philosopheis, and in an early stage of society they are 
doubtless more useful ; but in a more advanced state — in the age of 
our Queen Elizabeth for instance — I would maintain that Shakspere, 
as a wielder of great intellectual powers for great social good, has done 
more for the cause of civilization than all the engine-makers and 
Glasgow manufacturers that the world has subsequently produced. 
Civilization, rightly understood, is not the triumph of the animal man 
in supplying the animal wants, by conquering the brute elements with 
which he is surrounded — but the advancement and elevation of his 
double nature, by developing at the same time his mental energies, by 
diffusing a taste for the fine arts, and by calling into existence the 
masterpieces that may gratify the longings thus awakened. 

Mr. Laing omits literature from a partnership with Rafaelle, Michael 
Angelo, and Canova ; but I would respectfully inquire whether a 
printed book be not a better exponent of civilization than the gaudiest 
printed cotton-handkerchief of the Glasgow manufacturer. Who can 
contc*^ plate a beautiful statue, painting, or poem, without feeling him- 
self i..uie exalted in the scale of being than if he were merely gazing at 
a Gingham gown ? The man who can “ look through nature up to 
nature’s ' God,” will do the same through the masterpieces of art, 
seeing the great Creator in the beautiful creations of the creature, 
and carrying up his reverent thoughts to the divine artist who first 
fashioned the human artist. 

When state-lotteries were in vogue, two travellers happened to meet 
in a coffee-room at Leeds, 

What would you do with the money,” inquired one, “ should you 
get the great prize of forty thousand pounds ?” 

1 would have the best collection of books and pictures in all Eng- 
land,” was the reply. “ And if you got it?” 

“ Well then,” answered the north-countryman, “ I would build a 
manufactory at Birmingham, and go right on end, into the brass-button 
line.” 

This last was a man after Mr. Laing’s own heart 

IMMORTALITY OF AUTHORS. 

Atiien;eus tells us, that when in a contest of the .ragic poets the 
prize was awarded to Sophocles, .SIschylus declared that he dedicated 
his own tragedies to Time. Exceedingly magnanimous, if he could 
have been sure that they would reach the party to whom they 
inscribed ; but “ Time, my lord, has a wallet at his back, m whic e 
puts alms for oblivion and only seven out ‘of the seventy tragedies 
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that ^schylus wrote have been preserved. However, it is something 
to save ten per cent. 

Tithes of all kinds seem to have a marvellous tenacity of exist- 
ence. Modern authors wisely avoid the loss of the remaining ninety 
per cent, by only aiming at an immortality of five or six months, to 
which extent invariably succeed iin preserving the whole of their 
productions. Som^, indeed, immortalize themselves in another way, 
by composing such works that, 

They who read them, read them to no end. 

There are others, whose writings are somewhat of a puzzling, not to say 
contradictory nature, for the more you think of them, the less you 
think of them. It is the very triumph of unselfishness to hear these 
ephemeral scribblers zealously contending for an extension of copyright 
to fifty or a hundred yeai*8. They recall the remark of a visitant to 
Brighton, as he stepped into the balcony of a house in one of the 
narrow back streets : 

“The architect who built this balcony must have been a most dis- 
interested man, for he could have no view in it'* 

COST AND WORTH. 

Is it by a paternal yearning, or by a Mammonitish superstition that 
John Bull is invariably prompted to fall down and worship the golden 
calf? Taking money as the sole measure of value, the good people of 
England never ask what a man but what he has — an humiliating 
evidence that we are a nation boutiquihe^ Individually we laugh at 
the rich upstarts who seek to raise our admiration of their goods and 
chattels by telling us how much everything cost ; but if we shared the 
money we should all participate in the feeling. 

An Englishman has been even heard to boast of the immense 
amount of the public debt, and to maintain that the nation was sup- 
ported by it. • 

“ Ay,” replied his auditor, “ as a hanging man is by the rope.” 

Taking for granted the Hudibrastic axiom that the real 

value of a thing. 

Is so much money as ’twill bring. 

Nobody inquires into the worth when once he knows the cost of an 
article. 

When Parliament, with a liberality worthy of a stud of Houhnhnms, 
voted seventy Ihousand pounds for building stables at Windsor, and a 
comparative trifle for educating the people, there is much reason to 
believe that the lieges, measuring the two grants by the usual golden 
foot-rule, deemed it much more important to teach horses their paces, 
than human beings their alphabet. After this who shall say that the 
age of chivalry is gone? To those gold worshippers who cannot dis- 
tinguish between money and money’s worth, may be recommended the 
consideration of the following anecdote : 

A difference of opinion having arisen between Sheridan and Monk 
Lewis, the latter offered, as a wager, the produce of his “ Castle 
Spectre,’’ which was then in high favour with the public. 

“ As I never wager for more than trifles,” was the reply, “ I cannot bet 
what it will produce ^ but l*have no objection to lay you what it is worths* 
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CONCEIT AND CONTEMPT. 

As every triumph of knowledge is but a grain removed from the 
mountain of our ignorance, we may well agree with the philosopher 
who said that the more he knew the more deeply did he feel convinced 
that he knew nothing. Men of the greatest infortpatio^ therefore, are 
generally the most modest, while sciolists and sniattCT^s are boasters 
and pedagogues. The ignorance of past ages Compared with the 
knowledge of the present, is probably not half so dense and gross as 
will be the ignorance of the present compared with the knowledge of 
the future — a lesson that ought equally to guard us against an undue 
contempt of others, and an overweening conceit of ourselves. And 
yet we are never so apt to expose our own deficiepcies as when we are 
correcting others. 

An English lady who went to make purchase*? at a shop in Jamaica, 
accompanied by her black maid, was repeatedly addressed by the negro- 
shopman as “ massa,*' whereupon her sable follower exclaimed with a 
look of infinite contempt, 

“ Why for you speak sosh bad English — no grammar, sabby ? Why 
for you call my misssus ‘ massa?’ Stupid fellah! — him's a she." 


A QUIDDIT Foil THE QUIDNUNCS. 


When die Whigs got possession of the reigns of government, some 
of our old women Cassaudras predicted that they could not preserve 
peace for six months. Forebodings equally sinister are now directed 
against the Tories, and we arc assured that all our treaties and pacts 
of ami^ eOiiStitute nothing better than a hollow truce. In order that 
both pal ties may safely indulge these vaticinations, let them imbody 
their oracular predictions in the following Latin lines, reserving to 
themselves the right of reading them backwards or forwards, according 
to results : 


Prospicimus modo q^iod durabunt tempora longo 
Foedcra, nec patriae pax cito dillugiet. 

H. 


THE OLD MAID’S LAMENT. 

Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! I’m twenty-eight, 
And still V spinster doomed to languish ; 

How long, ye gentles, must 1 wait, 

A prey to mockery and anguish? 

Susan has captuied Air. arde, 

The county man w'ith many an acre, 

And Anne, more lucky, caught a lord, 
While l,alas! am still “ Miss Dacre.’' 

Sophia, with her downcast eyes 
And cottage-bonnet won the rector. 

And Charlotte’s jams, and cakes, and pies, 
Bewitched that epicure Sir Hector. 

The surgeon, too, with heart of flint, 
Resisted all my soft advances ; 

And though 1 scraped him heaps of lint. 
He fixed upon my sister Frances. 
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The rich old Nabob, General Brown, 

For whom I read the Indian papers, 

And brought the latest news from town. 

And knitted comforters and gaiters ; 

For whom I got the best cayenne, 

The newest sauces, hottest currie, 
liSir^rateful, like all other men, 

Ma|^ried his housemaid, Mary Murray. 

My uncle s crony, Admiral Twist, 

With wooden leg and “ yarns” eternal, 

A sort of patent Navy List, 

Or “ new self-acting Service Journal 
With prints of Howe upon the walls, 

And busts of Nelson on the tables, 
Frigates*and cutters in the hall. 

And Union Jacks on all the gables — 

For him I used to sing and play 

Tlie “ Hearts of Oak” and “ British Tar,” 
And often sat day after day. 

To hear him talk of Trafalgar. 

But ah ! with glory covered o’er. 

He perished at the siege of Acre, 

His wooden leg to me they bore 
“ My legacy to Mary Dacre.” 

I wore nfy dark hair hanging down 
In wavy rings — a coarse straw-bonnet, 

A wreath of flowers ; white morning gown, 

And wandered forth with Petrarch’s sonnets. 
But though for many and many a day 
I roved by forest and by fountain, 

Somehow I never found tlie way 

That leads to Hymen’s rose-crowned mountain. 

I sketch, and fish, and boat, and skate, 

And go to county balls and races, - 
1 gather bits of lime and slu^, 

And range them in their proper places : 

I fire at targets till I’m sick. 

But all my trouble never answers, 

They’ve no more feeling than a stick. 

Those horrid, dashing, cruel Lancers. 

I rave of “ Old Imperial Rome” 

“ The Adriatic’s moonlit waters,” 

The capitol,” “ St. Peter’s dome,” 

Of “ Venice and her dark-eyed daughters,” 
Read Virgil with my cousin Phil, 

Try cliess and Euclid with the tutor ; 

But all in vain, do what I will. 

Love never sends a single suitor. 

I botanize o’er field and hill 

When cousin Henslow comes from college. 
And though it often makes me ill, 

What*8 that, when in pursuit of knowledge ? 
*1 go out riding with the squire, 

And gallop over many an acre. 

Leap five-barred gates and never tire, 

And yet-*-and yet— I’m 


Mabt Dacbe* 
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PHINEAS QUIDDY; OR, SHEER INDUSTRY. 

By John Poole, Esq. 

AUTHOR OF PAUL PRY,” &C. 

Chap. XXIII. 

OUR HERO RESOLVES UPON MARRYING ASKS AND OBTAINS Tllfi CON- 
SENT TO THAT STEP OF THE FRIEND HE LOVES REST IN THE WOULD 

CURTAIN-COGITATIONS NOT RECOMMENDED — HINTS AN D WARNINGS. 

During the greater portion of the time between retiring to bed after 
his wet walk home and his usual hour of rising, Quiddy lay awake. 
He revolved in his mind the advantages of a marriage with Slymore’s 
niece, could such an event be brought about. She is the woman for my 
money, thought he — or, more strictly considered, he was the man for 
hers. Her fortune was larger than any he had yet had the happiness 
of being introduced to in the whole circle of his acijuaintance ; and 
C'c'i "ould he expect as much with the daughter of Mr. Deputy This, 
or somewhat more with the daughter of Mr. Alderman That, it might 
not be as good a thing in the long run. In these cases, as in most 
others of the kind, there were families tacked to the wife, and in the 
wealthiest families it seldom happens that all its members are well pro- 
vided f(' With the utmost caution it is scarcely possible to escape a 
somebcc.^ who wants something, and who reasonably wonders where, 
in the name of goodness, he zs to apply, if not to the fortunate indivi- 
dual who has “ married into us!” Of nephews there are generally a 
few, and of cousins — the world is overrun with them ! and when you 
fondly console yourself with the belief that at length you have “ done 
for” the last of them, “ the cry is still they come.” Then there may 
be a wife’s \oungest brother, for whom her papa, with his large family, 
cannot adequately provide, and “ the world naturally looks to you, 
dear, to set poor Dick a-going, considering what I brought you.'^ 
Then, again, some fine morning, papa’s “ house,” or brother Sam’s 
“ house,” may be at the point of stopping payment for want of a few 
thousands to bolster it up, and the question then will be, “ Who is the 
proper person to serve u®, if not our son-in-law, or brother-in-law” (as 
the case may be) “ who had all that money with Lizzy ?” No : all 
things considered, Slymorc’s niece (and that such was Miss St. 
Egremont he could not be so uncivil as to doubt) was of all women 
the woman for him. She had no relative in any degree — no encum- 
brance save her ten thousand pounds, and that was a burden which he 
disinterestedly resolved to take upon his own shoulders. ~hc was a fine 
woman too ; of a steady, sensible age; educated aiidaccoiUplished, and 
would be a credit to any man. 

Having come to the conclusion that to espouse Miss St. Egremont 
would be a “ good thing,” Quiddy proceeded in the matter in a deter- 
mined style. Without hesitation he asked his own consent to the mar- 
riage, and readily obtained it : nothing remained but to procure the 
MariL — vol. lxiv. no. cclv. y 
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lady’s. Resolving to commence without delay operations to that end 
he set off, at the eailiest allowable visiting-hour, to Surrey-street, car- 
rying under his arm the pretext for his call, the borrowed umbrella, and 
in full confidence that his unintended present of the opera-glass to Mrs. 
Fleecer, had secured for him the friendship of that lady. 

“ Well — Vii ^lot tell her it was a mistake, and ask it back again, as 
I at first intendelk to do,” thought he : ‘‘ it may turn to better account 
for me where it is.” 

Meanwhile the ladies at their breakfast had talked over the occur- 
rences of the preceding evening. We have never heard the pleasures 
of a <*urtdi»-lecture highly extolled ; the consequences of curtain-cogi- 
tations are certainly not more agreeable. 

“ Headach, indeed !” exclaimed Honoria, peevishly ; and who can 
wonder at it? I was thinking of it all night. There was first the 
porter, then the — ” 

“Well, well, dear, say no piore about it/’ said Fleecer; ‘‘it was 
very wrong; I’m sorry for it; it was an accident, and it never shall 
happen again.” 

“ And then, how inconsiderate to lend that gentleman the umbrella ! 
It was like giving him a hint to call again. What must he think of it? 
I thought it twenty times in the night. I could hardly sleep for 
thinking of it.” 

“ But how could I do less when he asked for it ?” said Fleecer. 

“ Well — perhaps. — But at any rate there was no need for your telling 
him anything about my affairs. Such indiscretion ! A stranger ; a 
person I had never seen but once before, and you never at all. I de- 
clare I lay awake all night, tossing and tumbling about, and could not 
get it out of my mind.” 

“ Now, my dear,” said Fleecer, laughing, “ that’s just the way with 
us. We go to bed with some little grievance hardly worth thinking 
about on one’s mind, and instead of going to sleep and forgetting it, 
there we Im, tossing and tumbling about, as you say, thinking it over 
and over till we have made a mountain of the molehill — bottle it up 
and cork it, ready for use (as the saying is), to be all poured out next 
morning upon a poor unlucky devil just like me. Now if, in such 
cases, people would but go peaceably to sleep, they’d get up when 
morning came, and have forgotten all about the matter.” 

“ Well, Fleecer, that’s very true,” said Honoria, recovering her good 
humour; “ and I believe that we should save ourselves a great deal of 
uncomfortable feeling, night and morning too, were we less apt to dwell 
upon equivocal words, or looks, or acts, till we have magnified them 
into slights or offences, and which turn out, after all, never to have 
had any meaning whatever. But tell me : what did you mean by 
saying “ Leave me to manage ?” 

“Leave me to manage !” exclaimed Fleecer; “ I don’t remember 
saying that.” 

“You said it, though. Now recollect yourself.” 

“ Did I ? Well — perhaps. But — Ha ! ha ! ha ! don’t ask me to 
remember anything that happened last night. Ha! ha! ha! Now, 
don’t, there’s a dear, good girl.” 

Honoria having reminded Mrs. Fleecer of other points bearing upon 
the question, the latter *wa8, at length, enabled to reply. 
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Oh — ay. — Well, and would it mt be a capital match for you V* 

“ Upon my word/' said Honoria, laughing;, “ you are a most extraor- 
dinary person ! And would not the young Duke of D , who was in 

the stage-box last night, be a capital match for me ? Shall I leave you to 
manage that? Yet you, like myself, know scarcely more of one of 
them than of the other/’ 

“ That’s ridiculous,” said Fleecer ; “ there’s no r^lhiparity of*reason- 
ing in that.” 

“But you can’t be speaking seriously, or, if you mean what you say, 
you are just fit for Bedlam. A man,” continue d Honoria, “ who is all but 
a stranger to me, and whom, upon my slight acquaintance with him, I 
dislike exceedingly !” 

“ Dislike may wear off upon a longer acquaintance,” said Fleecer; 

I’ve seen that come to pass over and over again. As for him, if he is 
not smit with you I’m a Dutchwoman. I saw it — saw it all — 
couldn’t take his eyes off you. He’ll call to-day, be sure of it ; and 
ril lay my life he’ll corobreate what I say.” 

“ I’m too much inclined to laugh at you to be angry,” said Honoria; 
“for what you aie saying is so amusingly absurd! Ha! ha! ha I 
A Mrs. Quiddy, impromptu! And what a name! — Quiddy! A 
woman would deserve a settlement of a thousand a-year only for sub- 
mitting to it.” 

“ t*h, hang the name !” continued the other, “ you’d soon get used 
to that, besides, as you have made up your mind to marry — and very 

pioperly too — what could you do better than Now, I know what you 

are going to say, but don’t interrupt me ; hear me out, my dear girl. 
What ar^ yru to do with your little property ? Why, it would hardly 
pioduc< )u a hundred a-year. And who would that tempt to marry 
you? Some small tradesman, or at best, a butler tired of service. 
Quite beneath you, Norey — and after living like a lady you never 
would be happy in such a situation. It would have been quite another 

thing when you lived with me as my Now, don’t interrupt me ; while 

Fm about it, I’ll have my say out : after that it will be your turn,— 
And here’s a man so monstrous rich — I’ve heard of him often — so 
monstrous rich that half the mothers in the city are squabbling to get 
him for their daughters. No, no; 1 know the world, dear; women 
with not half your pretensions have done quite as well for themselves 
as that ; so if he should be inclined to look this way, don’t you be such 
a fool as to make him lock any other.” 

“ Now, Fleecer, is it my turn to speak?” asked Miss St. Egreraont, 
eagerly availing herself of the first pause in the chatter of her com- 
panion. Fleecer nodded assent, and the other proceeded. 

“ Well then — (but don’t suppose 1 am taking seriously any pvwt of 
the nonsense you have been talking) — is it not likely that his admira- 
tion, which you pretend to have detected, had a great deal more to do 
with my fortune — thank you for that. Fleecer — than with me? Mind 
you— not that it signifies one way or another, for 1 look jpon all you 
have been saying as mere foolishness.” 

“ Why,” replied Fleecer, reflecting awhile, “ if he were not so mon- 
strous rich one might suspect something of that sort; butinAis case — ! 
And yet one ought not to be too sure of anybody. If he has inten- 
tions> as I firmly believe he has, leave that pcftnt to me to discover; 

Y 2 
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and should he, or any man, be so base, he would deserve to be married 

to you as’ a punishm Don’t start up and look so angry, my dear; 

you know what I mean — for the disappointment it would be to him.” 

Well, I suppose he will call, as you have given him an excuse for 
it, but I shall not be at home to him. Indeed, I must go out upon a 
little business.*'^, Pn4y, mind — take care how you implicate me with 
him by any indiscK^et talk — that's all.” 

So|saying (in a warning tone). Miss St. Egremont left Mrs. Fleecer’s 
room, in which they had breakfasted, and withdrew to her own apart- 
ment. 


Chap. XXIV. 

QUIDDY’s first visit to surrey-street — LODGING-LETTING LADIES 
SHOWN TO BE OF THE GENUS JRRITABILE — QUIDDY MAKES AN 
UNLUCKY START, BUT RECOVERS HIMSELF — HE BREAKS GROUND, 
AND IS NOT DISSATISFIED WITH THE RESULT OF IIIS VISIT AS FAR 
AS IT GOES. 

Two o’clock came, and with it (as was announced to her mistress by 
Betty), “ The gentleman as ’as brought home the humber-rieller, mum.” 
The “ parlour” not being at home, the gentleman was shown into that 
apartment. 

Whilst waiting the arrival of Mrs. Fleecer, Quiddy had an opportu- 
nity of examining the room. This room being the front- parlour, it 
were superfluous to say that it was on the ground-floor, and that it pos- 
sessed the advantage of commanding from its two windows an uninter- 
rupted view of the houses which were immediately opposite to it ; nor 
(owing to the fortunate narrowness of the street) was this view se- 
riously impeded, even upon the present occasion, when there happened 
to be a fog which might have been fatal to the enjoyment of a more 
extensive prospect. On one side of the room was a sofa, which, like 
the six chairs (of which two presented the luxury of arms) was not only 
covered, but stuffed with horsehair. Of this latter fact the evidence 
was, perhaps, needlessly ostentatious, fpr the material protruded itself 
from many places, more particularly at the edges. Opposite the sofa 
stood a small sideboard, conveniently supplied with drawers, and or- 
namented with brass handles. On it was a brown tea-urn, supported 
on each side by an open, empty knife-case. In front of the urn was a 
tea-chest, and in front of that a decanter, around which were placed, 
with no unsuccessful attempt at symmetry, six wine-glasses and two 
tumblers of various sizes and patterns, A red-leathern cruet-stand 
and two glass saltcellars completed this display of ornament and utility 
combined. Above all was a small concave mirror, of about a foot in 
diameter, to whose frame (still exhibiting signs of its having once been 
gilt) was attached a pair of sconces. The fireplace stood diagonally 
in a corner of the room. The mantelpiece was decorated with little 
figures (executed in earthenware) of a white shepherd and a shep- 
herdess, each in an interesting attitude, lolling beneath a whity- 
brown tree; a pink Newfoundland dog; a yellow parrot; a scarlet 
elephant (all of the same size), and a vase containing a few bunches of 
sooty, smoke-dried lavender. A sliding toasting-fork, a japanned 
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hearth-broom, a worsted-worked kettle-holder, and a couple of papier^ 
macht card-racks, also assisted to adorn this important portion of the 
apartment. Above llie mantelpiece was exhibited a portrait (evidently 
the work of some Sir Joshua of that school which professes to do'' 
likenesses “ in this style for only two guineas") of a goggle-eyed, red- 
faced lady, in a scarlet velvet dress with yellow# sats'^ trimmings ; a 
green satin turban, with a gold band and a plume ojl^ty-blue feathers ; 
and round her neck a huge gold chain, to which was suspended a mi- 
niature portrait of a man in a military uniform. The portrait (that is 
to say, the lady’s) was, as it afterwards appeared, a representation of 
Mrs. Fleecer herself, done in days gone by. In the middle of the 
apartment stood a small rickety table, covered with a piece of dingy 
green -baize, upon which lay a brownish-black leathern writing-case, 
and an ink-glass with one pen in it. To complete the description of 
this room, it is only necessary to say, that the carpet was pieced, in 
many places, with as close a regard to its original pattern as circum- 
stances would allow ; and that the blackish-gray stuff curtains might 
have boasted of having once been of a bright blue, had they not been 
of an age to protect them against indulging in the little vanities of this 
world. 

Presently Mrs. Fleecer made her appearance. 

After a few words on both sides, naturally arising out of the situa- 
tion, and thanks from Mrs. Fleecei toQuiddy for his “ elegant present," 
which she somewhat needlessly assured him she would “ keep as long as 
she lived the gentleman expressed a hope that the young lady also 
was well, and tliat he might be allowed the pleasure of seeing her ; in 
reply to '' iich he was informed, and truly, that the young lady was not 
at home, ..jd that the time of her return was uncertain. This was un- 
fortunate forQuiddy ; — for, depending upon seeing Miss St. Egremont, 
he had arranged in his own mind (as we have seen him do upon a former 
occasion) what he should say — planning a line of conversation upon 
the assumption that every word said by the lady would fit in exactly 
with it. Disappointed in this, but resolving at once to commence 
operations by hinting to the young lady’s friend at the subject so near 
his heart (pocket 0 he approached it adroitly, as he thought, and by 
what he considered to be an unimportant observation or two. But he 
was unluckily mistaken upon both points, for they led him to the very 
brink of con\erting the lady’s friend into his foe, a result which would 
have been fatal to his hopes. 

Now it is an extraordinary fact that in all London (and London is a 
tolerably extensive place), there is nowhere to be found such a thing as 
an undesirable lodging — a lodging too large or too small ; too light or 
too dark ; too dismal or too gay ; too much exposed to the air or too 
confined ; too far distant from any place whatsoever, or too near to it. 
In a word, no one ever looked at a lodging but was assured by the au- 
thority the most competent to decide — namely, the lodging-letter— 
that that one was in every respect, without a single drawb^^ k or objec- 
tion, the very lodging for their purpose, and that it was scarcely in the 
nature of things that it should^be otherwise. Say that authors, artists, 
actors, musicians, are the genus irritabile! a lodginghouse-keeper 
jagainst the field. If you doubt us, try. Visit the smallest and 
dingiest lodging-house in the dullest part of the-town: listen to the 
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eloquent praises of its locality, size, and airiness ; its conveniences, ac- 
commodations, and elegances : admit all this, yet venture to hint that, 
after all, it is not absolutely a Chatsworth or a J3Icnheim — and we wish 
you safely out of it. 

Upon this rock it was that the hopes of Quiddy were nearly 
wrecked. 

And so, marKS',” said Quiddy, Miss St. Egremont has left the 
cottage for good and all V' 

“ Yes, poor thing, she has !*' replied Mrs. Fleecer, with a sigh. 

It was a ^weet pretty place ; an uncommon pleasant situation,” 
continued he. 

“ It was indeed, sir, a charming place ; quite a paradise!” responded 
the other. 

“ Ahem ! — She must find the change to this place uncommon dull, 
inarm !” continued the unlucky Quiddy, turning his eyes towards the 
windows. 

Dull, sir ! Dull ! !” exclaimed Mrs. Fleecer, in a tone com- 
pounded of astonishment and anger. “ I don’t quite understand you, 

sir.” 

I mean, marm,” said Quiddy, that after coming from Lisson- 
grove,this street must seem rather disinalish.” 

Surrey-street dull ! Surrey-street dismal !” continued Mrs. Fleecer. 
“Why, sir, it is notorious to be one of the gayest streets in London — 
indeed, some people complain it is too gay. Dull, upon my word! 
Why, there’s always something a-going on in it. Dull! Why, even 
at this very moment— Listen — now 1 bey you’ll listen, sir.” 

Quiddy did listen, and he was rewarded for his obedience by hearing, 
all at the same time, the sound of the Old Hundredth Psalm struggling 
through the fog from a barrel-organ at a little distance down the street; 
a hoarse voice crying “ rabbit-skins ;” and the grating of a knife- 
grinder’s wheel immediately beneath the windows. 

“ Um ! and you call this dull,” continued Mrs. Fleecer, with a toss 
of the head, and a strong emphasis on the last word. 

Quiddy began to perceive that he had committed a mistake, and, with 
his own peculiar address, set about repairing it. 

“Why, marm, when I said dull, I didn’t positively mean — what I 
mean is, considering what an uncommon airy place Lisson-gro — ” 

“ Welly sir?” interposed the lady, in a manner thatutteily confused 
him. 

“ Y — yes, marm, I — in course I don’t know how you may be behind^ 
but — but — looking to the front, marrn — ” 

“The front, sir! Not airy ! Do you mean to disparage my lodg- 
ings, sir? To say nothing of my drawing-roomy sir, here, in this very 
parlour, I have had tip-top quality lodging. — Not airy, indeed ! Why, 
sir, I have had officers, and ladies of fashion, and Member of Par- 
liaments in my front, and they never complained it wasn’t airy enough. 
And close to the water, too ! Why, sir, the Thames is positively con- 
tagious to us^ — within a stone’s throw, I may say. Not airy, indeed ! 
I think if a lady like Miss S.” (continued Mrs. Fleecer, with increasing 
indignation), “ a lady like her, with her fortune, who might choose 
where she likes, is satisfied with the situation — 1 must say 1 do 
think—'' 
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“ I’m sure tny dear good madam,” hastily said Quiddy, who felt 
the danger of his position, “ Fm sure if I have said anything to offend 
you, I am ready and willing to apologize.” 

“ Oh, dear,” said Mrs. Fleecer, soothed by his air of contrition; 
** Fm certain you didn’t mean to be personal ; but to say that my street 
is dull, and that Oh, Fm certain you are loo.muH> of the gentle- 

man to hurt any woman’s feelings.” 

“ Gentleman ? In course 1 am, marm,” said Quiddy ; “ it is very 
well known how I stand in the world.” Here he tapped his breeches- 
pocket, and continued: ‘‘And what place caw look lively such a 
day as this ? I dare say that on a fine clear day the house is altogether 
another thing, and that even the furniture looks quite — ” 

Luckily for the maladroit speaker the concluding words were not dis- 
tinctly heard by Mrs. Fleecer, who replied, 

“ Oh, quite, quite, sir. Indeed, everybody has done me the justice 
to say — and 1 have had some of the very tip-top folks lodging with 
me — that mine is not at all like a common lodging-house. They would 
not have come to me if it had been ; for it is natural that personages 
who are used to their little comforts and elegances at home, should 
look for them abroad. There was the Honourable Mrs. Me Bawbie and 
her daughter, who came up from Scotland for the Queen’s birthday 
^rav. iLg-room the very last season, and went to Court in their court- 
dresses out of these very parlours. Then, after them, there was the 
Reverend Mr, Grimbush, who was a clergyman, and he — ” 

And here, observing that Quiddy’s eyes were fixed on the portrait 
over the mantelpiece, she shook her head, looked down upon the patched 
carpet, - *d with a simper and a sigh, said — 

“ Ah 1 sir, such was 1 once I” 

‘‘No 1 was you indeed^ marm?” said Quiddy. “ How very beauti- 
ful” — (Mrs. Fleecer covered her face with hei handkerchief) — “ how 
very beautiful the velvet and satin is done ! And the gentleman in the 
miniature — who may he be?” 

“ My poor dear F., the late captain,” replied the lady in a melan- 
choly tone. 

“ Dead, marm?” inquired Quiddy. 

“ He was killed three years ago, sir,” was the reply. 

“ The fortune of war, inarm,” observed the other. 

“ True, sir, true ; but tiiat is poor consolation to a lone widow. 
Ah ! poor dear fellow ! He went out with his corps — the Bermondsey 
Volunteers — to be reviewed on Wormwood Scrubs, got his feet w^et, 
and died of ciamp in hi5> stomach the same night.” 

“ Cramp in the ^lomach— ah \—A propos, marm, you said it is uncer- 
tain when Miss St. Egremout will return ?” 

Now as the ajtTopos is not quite obvious, one might imagine that the 
speaker was ignorant of the meaning of the word he employed a case 
not u II frequent with some who incline to be ostentatious in the display 
of their verbal wealth. Since, how'ever, we aie not cr** s to cavil at 
what the erudite Lord Duberly would call Quiddy’s “ cacalology ; noi 
metaphysicians to trace the links in the chain of ideas, which in the 
mind of the latter connected the return of Miss St. Egremont with the 
late Captain Fleecer’s cramp in the stomach ; but merely recorders of 
facts and events and conversation, such as* we find them we must 
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state that, d propos or otherwise, the question drew from the lady this 
reply : — 

“ Yes, sir, quite— that’s to say, it is uncertain whether she will be 
home much before dinner-time; bu as we are going to-night to 
Drury-I^” 

Here Mrs. {^leec^r was suddenly attacked by a fit of coughing, 
which caused the\^Ac?*c they were going to be left unexplained. Or 
might it have occurred to her that for Honoria, under her present 
circumstances,” to go on two successive nights to the theatre, might 
seem ** odd” to the gentleman ? 

“ Charming creature is that Miss S., marm.” 

‘Mh ! Mr. Q., it is only those who know her as well as I do that 
can know what a treasure she is.” 

“ Talking of treasure, Mrs. F.,” said Quiddy — and in this case the 
association of ideas in his mind was less obscure than in the former one 
— “ talking of treasure, I was delighted — that’s to say for Aer sake, at 
what you told me last night.” 

“ Told you ? I don’t recollect — treasure — told you ?” said Mrs. 
Fleecer, pretending forgetfulness. And then, as if suddenly recollect- 
ing herself, she exclaimed, “Treasure! — Oh — well, it is indeed a trea- 
sure — the charmingest opera-glass I ever saw. And how very remiss 
of me not to thank you for it once more. I’m sure I shall value it as 
long as I live ; not so much for the thing itself, beautiful as it is, as 
for your manner of presenting it — so very disinterested — merely because 
you saw it took my fancy, as I freely own it did. As 1 said to Miss S. 
so much like the gentleman, so very elegant, quite the Don Quixote of 
politeness,” 

There was nothing in the world (money-getting excepted), by which 
our hero was so much pleased as by compliments paid to his po- 
liteness and gentility ; accordingly he acknowledged each one by an 
“ Oh ! marm !” accompanied with one of his chiu-dropping bows. And 
that Mrs. Fleecer should have eulogized those qualities in him to Miss 
St. Egremont, with whom it was essential to his project that he should 
stand well, was (lo express it in the form in which the matter was pass- 
ing through his mind) more than a set-off on tlie profit side of the ac- 
count which, up to this moment, had stood debited with the sum of 
21. 2s. 9rf., the exact cost of the unintended present. At once to con- 
firm the lady’s good opinion of his politeness and gentility, he said in an 
off-hand kind of style — 

“ Oh, my dear good madam, I beg you won’t mention it. The thing 
is no object to me, not even if it had cost twice two-lwo-nme. It was 
sufficient that you admired it, and — ” 

And Mr. Quiddy hastily buttoned his waistcoat close up to the 
throat ; for, at this moment, the lady’s eye rested on a large diamond- 
pin of considerable value, which, as an evidence of wealth, the vul- 
garian wore in his flowing shirt-frill, at all times and in all places, even 
from the hour of his rising. 

The exact coincidence of the lady’s marked notice of the sparkling 
ornament with the gentleman’s utterance of his last few words, might 
have been merely accidental. Whether or no, it is certain his extraor- 
dinary movement did not pass unobserved by her, for she mentally 
ejaculated — 
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“ Well, I declare ! What a nasty suspicious-minded person he must 
be !" 

This trifling incident (which was not soon forgotten by Mrs. Fleecer) 
connected with two or three* circumstances of apparently no greater 
importance which occurred upon subsequent occasions, materially in- 
fluenced the future conduct of the lady in matter'j-^ concerning the 
“ great what-do-they-call-him of Mark-lane.” 

The train of the conversation having been broken, Phineas knew not 
well how to resume it so as to lead Mrs. Fleecer imperceptibly back to 
what was with him the main point — Honoria and her fortune. He 
looked blank, twiddled his thumbs, and (as it was usual with him in 
such straits) emitted, in something between whistling and singing (for 
it was not exactly either the one thing or the other) a snatch of an old 
tune. 

Now it is an axiom which we believe no philosopher has ever yet ven- 
tured to dispute, that, in order to bring an affair lo a conclusion it is 
necessary in the first place to begin it. Jf you have the tact to begin 
at precisely the right point your success may be the greater ; if not, 
begin where you may, and, for the result, trust to the chapter of acci- 
dents. Begin, however, you must. In this latter predicament stood 
Qiiiddy. Having been frustrated in his original intention of leading 
u> the great point by a delicate chain of seemingly unimportant obser- 
vations and questions (though we consider his ability to execute so nice 
a movement as more than doubtful) lie made a dash forward and, after 
a preparatory “ too-tnm-too, ti-tum-tiy* said — 

“ I sav Mis. Fleecer, my dear good madam — Isay — I suppose Miss 
St. Egr- ’ nt being now quite alone in the world, as it were, will soon 
be thinking of leading some happy man or other to the hywerneal altar, 
as they call it V* 

“ I know notliing of that lady’s intentions, sir,” replied the other, 
with an air of reserve. “ She is very close. Indeed she would be vio~ 
rally ofl’ended if I were to pry into -them in the least. added 

she, with a significant bending of the head, “my notion is she will 
settle (juietly for the rest of her days in Devonshire or Wales, where 
slie may live like a lady.” And she fixed her eyes scriitinizingly upon 
Qiiiddv. 

“Wales! Devonshire! Live like a lady !” exclaimed he. “Wonder 
if slie couldn’t with lier means. But it would be folly, madness— at 
her age, and such a charming gal f She ought to marry. W’^ho 
wouldn’t be proud to — Why, marm, with her five hundred a-year she 
might — 

“ Her 7 ohat, sir?” innocently inquired Mrs. Fleecer. 

“ Why, marm, ten thousand pounds, even in the funds, at the pre- 
sent prices, would produce that ; but there are ways and means by 
which — ” 

Oh dear me !” exclaimed Mrs. Fleecer, in apparent abrm; “ I per- 
ceive — what 1 hinted at last night. Oh, sir; for Heave ^ sake not a 
wmrd of that! If Miss Egremont had the faintest notion ”, 

been .so indiscreet as to let out to you that she — Oh, sir, it would rum 
me with her for ever 1” 

This is what Mrs. Fleecer said : what she fhought^ ^N^s oo, so, 
Mr. Q. ; I see through you as clear as a parte of glass. 
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Quiddy was in the midst of a protestation that he was as close as 
wax,” and that for any further revelations which then, or at any future 
time, she might be inclined to make to him she might rely on his secrecy 
and discretion ; when a hackney-coach drew up to the door. Miss St. 
Egremont alighted from it, entered the house, and walked directly up to 
her apurtment.^> ln;another moment the landlady was summoned by 
the little maid-of^-work to attend upon her lodger. 

“ I must now leave you, sir,” said Mrs. Fleecer. 

“ But, marm — my dear good madam,” eageily said Quiddy, ‘‘can’t 
1 see her at once ? — can’t I pay my devours to her now ?” 

“ Impossible,” replied she ; “ it is quite out of the question. In her 
present state she does not see a soul.” 

“ But to-morrow — or next day, then ?” 

“ I cannot be so bold as to answer for her at all,” said Mrs. Fleecer. 

Buty Mr. Q., you have been so very polite to yne that /shall be happy 
to see you at all times.” 

Pleased with this invitation, of which he resolved speedily to avail 
himself, and satisfied with the result of the interview , far as (twenty 
the gentleman departed ; whilst the lady hastened to join her fair 
drawing-room lodger. 


CuAP. XXV. 

A CONVERSATION BETWEEN MISS ST. EGREMONT AND MRS. FLEECER 
CONCERNING OUR HERO, AND OTHER MATTERS OF AT LEAST EQUAL 
INTEREST TO THE YOUNG LADY. 

On entering the room, Mrs. Fleecer found Honoria in the double act 
of throwing herself upon the sofa, and violently casting her bonnet 
away from her down upon the floor. 

“ Why, Noroy, dear 1” exclaimed the former, “ what is the matter 
with you ? What has put you out of temper ?” 

“ Out of temper, indeed, and not without good cause,” replied 
Honoria. 

“ Why, my dear,” said the other, “ I couldn’t prevent Mr. Quiddy’s 
calling ; but as I wouldn’t allow him to see you, why — ” 

“Hang Mr. Quiddy,” said Honoria, pettishly ; “ he has nothing to 
do with it. Don’t talk to me of the horrid scrub.” 

Had the late Nanny Streggers used such an expression, Mrs. Fleecer 
would not perhaps have been so greatly astonished at it ; but, proceed- 
ing from the present Miss Honoria St. Egrernonl, it (to lepeat her own 
words) “ struck her all of a heap.” True is the adage, as we last 
night witnessed, that “in wine there is truth:” the same thing may be 
said of violent excitement of any kind, temper particulaily included. 
Now as ladies seldom pay a sly visit to a corner- cupboard, mischief 
cannot frequently be apprehended from such a circumstance ; but since 
they all carry their tempers about with them, it were advisable that they 
should keep them as much as possible under control, lest, at some 
unlucky moment, passion betray them into the exposure of a some- 
thing or other which it may have cost them years of study or of self- 
lestraint to subdue or to conceal. We do not think it necessary to 
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address these observations to gentlemen, because they, bless them! 
angels as they are, never allow temper to acquire the mastery over 
them. 

“ Why, Norey !” exclaimed Mrs. Fleecer, “ Fm struck all of a heap. 
When did I ever hear you use such a word 

“ Oh, don't tease me,’' continued Honoria, in .the fame mood : 
is enough to put an angel out of temper." 

“ But tell me- -what ? — what anxiously inquired the other. 

Why, I have been into the City to see Harry Scott, poor SI ymore’s 
executor; and instead of the legacy to me being two thousand pounds, 
it turns out to be only two thousand in the three-per-cents 

Well, well,” innocently observed Mrs. Fleecer, “ so long as it is 
somewhere^ it doesn’t much signify where it is." 

“ How stupid you are 1" exclaimed Miss St. Egremont ; “ it makes a 
difference of eight hundred pounds to me ; and Scott tells me, if I 
sell it 72020, that, after paying legacy-duty, and lord knows what besides, 
it will barely produce me twelve hundred. And what am I to do with 
that. 1 should like to know?" 

“ Let it remain where it is, and endeavour to live on the interest," 
said Mrs. Fleecer. 

“ Very good advice, indeed," said Honoria, ironically ; “how am I 
♦ : ii upon sixty pounds a-year^" 

“ Why, ihen, my dear, why not sink it in an annuity? You have no 
one to care about but yourself." 

“ I thought of that," replied Honoria, “ and called at an Annuity- 
office ; but even that I find wdl not produce me much more, although 
I under'* iit the mortitication of telling the people there, when they 
inquirea my age, that 1 was forty." 

“ But why do that ?" inquired Fleecer. “ When I went to insure 
my life some time ago 1 made myself out to be a good ten years 
younger than 1 was." 

“ Of course you did," said Honoria; “ but that was altogether a 
different ca<e : in yours one would have the more to pay in proportion 
as one is older ; in mine to receive," 

“Right, dear, right," said Mrs. Fleecer; “I recollect nou?— -that 
was my reason for it. Then what do you mean to do?" 

“ Really, Fleecer, I don’t know," replied the other lady, her irrita- 
tion gradually subsiding. “ It is a very perplexing matter. I might 
manage perhaps to get on toleiably well in some quiet, country place, 
but, Heavens ! I should mope to death in a month. As to living in 
London, after the style I have been accustomed to — impossible! 

“ Quite impossible — that’s to say if you had nothing to hope for be- 
yond what you have got," said Fleecer, She paused for a moment, 
and then, with an air of extreme simplicity continued — By the by, 
Norey, did I tell vou Mr. Quiddy has just looked in 

“ Yes, you did," replied Norey. 

At the same time she rose, and, with her hands in her , cket-holes— 
(for at that time ladies wore, not a couple of tiny bags stitched to the 
front of an apron for the sole reception and repose of their forefingers, 
but unmistakable pockets slung at their sides) — she musingly pace up 
and down the room. Mrs. Fleecer placed herself in a chair, 
her hands in her pockets, and after another*pause, which she hllea up 
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by jingling together the bunch of keys, and scissors and halfpence and 
nutmeg-grater and other articles, which we have upon a former occasion 
mentioned as the usual occupants of those depositories, she said 

“ Do you know, we have had a very pleasant gossip together, per- 
fectly tolerable^ I assure you.” 

“ I wish you joy ot it,” said Honoria, carelessly. 

Do you knowhow— really — he is not so very disagreeable after 
all, isn’t that Mr. Quiddy.” 

Miss St. Egremont made no reply, and Mrs. Fleecer continued 
“ Rely on — ha ! ha ! ha ! — rely on it what I told you this morning 
is true. 1 saw it, as I said, with half an eye : — he’s smit, positively smit 
with you.” 

“ Really, really,” said Honoria, “ this is no time to entertain me 
with your nonsensical talk about that man. I have something more 
serious to think of.” ^ 

“ Well, well — don’t be so snappish — I only spoke. Tm sure what i 
s^id I meant for your good,” said Fleecer. 

“3/y good!” exclaimed Miss St. Egremont, suddenly standing 
still. “ Once more, recollect the warning I gave you but a few hours 

ago : and if But it is clear to me that I have been the subject oi 

conversation between you, and I shall be glad to know — 1 insist upon 
knowing — what has passed.” 

“ Why, to tell you the truth,” said Mrs. Fleecer, “ he began by 
saying such insulting things that I was almost ready to turn him out o 

the house.” - 

Honoria turned pale— or we ought’rather to say she Jelt she did ; tor 
there was a certain slight impediment which would hardly ha\c per- 
mitted one to discover that phenomenon — and laiteringly said 

“ Insulting ! This comes of your intolerable gossip. Did he allude 

to — did he — what did he say of me ?” • i • 

Of you ? Lord, dear, nothing but the most complimenting things. 
It was to me. IVkat do you think ? He had the personality to say that 
my situation was dull, that my house w'as dismal, that my parlour was 

dark, that my front wasn’t airy, that my — ” r i n 9 *» 

“ Psha ! Ridiculous !” exclaimed Honoria. “ Was that all . 

All !” cried the sensitive lodging-letter, starting from her chair and 
rattling the contents of her pockets with increased activity. “ Dispa- 
rage my house, and call il all / Uin — upon my word, Miss Nanny • 
People can feel for their own characters, it seems, but where a friend s 
is insulted — 

“Come, my dear Fleecer,” said Honoria, soothingly, “ no ollence 
was intended to you personally ; and since — 

“ Not personal, Norey ?” said the other, at once touched by the 
kindness of her friend’s manner ; “ah! my dear girl ; it is only one 
who gets her living by her house that can enter into the delicacy oi a 
woman’s feelings. However, he did apologize, and very much like a 
gentleman, too, that I must say for him. ^ But as you don t like the 
subject we’ll not talk any more about him, 

“Pray, nev^ mind me,” said Honoria; “ the subject appears to 
be a very agreeable one to you, so go on if yon please. And with 
aflected indifference, she added, “ And what was it he said so very 
compliiuentary to me ?” 
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‘‘ First of all he remarked what a charming creature you were ; next 
he said — 

There, that’s quite enough,’’ said Honoria, accidentally walking 
towards the looking-glass; ‘‘don’t repeat any more of the man's non- 
sense to me. — Fleecer,” continued she with a simper, “ and — and what 
sort of looking creature is he by daylight?” 

“ Why, really, now, he is not so bad by any' i^ans; and with a 
diamond pin in his frill worth a hundred guineas if a shillin'g. But 
don't let us talk any more about Am,” said Mrs. Fleecer in her turn. 
‘‘ But now, dear, about your own matters: what do you mean to do 
with that trifle of money of yours, for a trifle it is considering that it 
is all you have to live upon ? I shouldn’t advise you to lake a lodging- 
house — I know the plagues of that ; but I really do think” which is 
what she really did not think “ that if you were to setup in some small 
way of business — ” 

“ Ay,” said Miss St. Egrernont with an expression of disgust 
(which was precisely what Fleecer intended to provoke), “ ay ; sit 
behind a counter and serve out pennyworths of gingerbread and sugar- 
candy ; or measure tapes and bobbins. If that is the best advice you 
have to offer, why — ” 

“ Why, my dear,” said Fleecer, “it wouldn’t be pleasant, I own; 
"’hat is an unmarried woman with a poor, paltry income to do? 
Or — what say you to a school for little children? With your talons, 
Norey — ” 

“ Well,”ieplicd the other, “ I have more than once thought of that. 
It is a lady-like occupation at any rate ; and with the assistance of 
some of oOi Tom’s city friends, who might recommend — ” 

“Excellent,” said Fleecer; “ the very thing for you. Miss Ho- 
noria St. Egrernont in a prim, frumpish dress, walking about Hammer- 
smith or DuhNich at the heels of a score of little darlings with a camp- 
chair in her hand. I think I see you ! As to poor Tom’s city friends, 
as you call tliem, that was all very well when poor Tom was alive, and 
the champagne and claret weie flying about ; but you’ll find it a dif- 
ferent thing now, take my word for that.” 

“ Well ; I am inclined to think better of them— of some of them at 
least— Harry Scott for instance. This very morning he spoke to me 
like a brother, and told me that if I chose to let him have my money 
to employ it for me till I knew wdiat belter to do with it, he could allow 
me a great deal more than I can get tor it where it is.” 

“Ha! and some fine morning — smash: and then where will you 
be?” said Mrs. Fleecer. 

“ What! Whobble and Scott, the great bill-brokers! Ridiculous! 
exclaimed Honoria. 

“ No, no, my dear girl,” said Mrs. Fleecer, “ a good, rich husband 
is the thing for you ; and if you were not so monstrous nice and so 
proud — ” , 

But here the conversation was interrupted by the 1»^ c maid wno 
came with the information that dinner was quite ready. 
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Chap. XXVI. 

QUTDDY GOES TO DINE WITH SIR GOG AND LADY CIIESIIIKE— THEIR 
CONVERSATION CONCERNING HIM PREVIOUS TO IIIS ARRIVAL — HER 
LADYSHIP, IN HER WAY, AS ATTENTIVE TO THE MAIN CHANCE AS HER 
GUEST. X,' 

We have already intimated that Mr. Phineas was not altojjether 
dissatished with the result of his morning’s chief occupation. True, 
he had not been so fortunate as to obtain an interview with the fair 
object of his visit, but he had succeeded to a certain degree in esta- 
blishing a good understanding with a peison who professed to be her 
sincere friend, and wlio probably possessed some influence with her. 
What should be his next proceeding he could not immediately deter- 
mine, His former attempts in the art of love-making, in the instances 
of the late worthy widow Sanderson and poor Janet Gray, had been, 
signal failures both ; and though up to the present moment he never 
could clearly understand why such should have been the case, he ne- 
vertheless had some misgivings that it required a different, if not a 
more delicate mode of handling than that which he always consiflcred 
and treated not only as its sister-art, but (as he invariably allowed it 
precedence) its elder and better sister, the art of money-making, in 
which he was an adept. 

But he postponed the consideration of this difficult question till a 
more fitting opportunity, as he was now bustling through the crowded 
streets home to Mark-lane to dress, or, as he usually described that 
operation, to dean himself,'* fordinnei at Sir Gog and Lady Cheshire’s 
with whom he was engaged in Finsbu^y-^qua^e at five precisely. 

It will be recollected that it was at Sir Gog Cheshire’s (‘‘ formerly 
the eminent oheesemonger in Bishopsgate-slreet”) Quiddy became 
acquainted with Miss St. Egremont’s uncle, Slymore. He therefore 
considered this engagement at the present juncture as a fortunate 
occurrence, not doubting that in the course of conversation something 
would be said about Sir Gog's late friend, from which he (Mr. 
Quiddy) might derive useful information. 

The family of the Cheshires was of “ Class No. 2” (which we have 
already noticed), where the fathers having but “ little” to bestow upon 
their unmarried daughters, Quiddy was invited “ often.” Now, Sir 
Gog, though a kind father and wealthy, was not so much of a King 
Lear as even to think of giving all to \iis daughters, and this for two 
sufficient reasons : first, because having been the architect of his own 
fortune, he thought himself entitled in his retirement to the enjoyment 
of a good share of it; and secondly, because he had five sons also to 
put forward in the world. Of the latter, three were already well esta- 
blished in business ; while two (the youngest) of the respective ages of 
seventeen and fifteen, were still at home, waiting to be suitably “ done 
for.” There were five daughters also. Two of these (having each 
received her portion of fifteen hundred pounds) were already married 
to respectable men in good business; there consequentlv remained 
three, all of a marriageable age, for whom husbands had yet to be 
provided. 
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But was it likely that Mr. Quiddy would, in his own person, accom- 
modate either of the young expectants? Not in the least. The potim 
(as he called it) which the father would give, was hardly worth having 
if a wife was to be taken along with it; and then, should he take the 
money, although with its encumbrance, he might still be expected to 
do something for one of those boys. Again, he did not much like 
either of the “ gals,’* though that circumstance* w^ld have gone for 
nothing had the mam article been satisfactory to him. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, he never hesitated to accept their dinner invitations, which 
(as from four or five other families similarly circumstanced) for many 
months past had been as frequent as once in a week at least : nor, 
though he well knew (as he could not but know) the motives which dic- 
tated them, did his delicacy ever take the liberty to advise him to 
reject that which tended so greatly to his pleasure and convenience. 

But, agreeable as this might be to our gentleman, his state of neutra- 
lity did not suit the purpose of the mammas. It was high time to un- 
derstand w'hat were Mr. Quidd^’s intentions; and in the case ol the 
Cheshiies it had been resolved to come to that understanding upon the 


present occasion. . 

“ Things mustn’t go on in this way much longer, Cheshire, said her 
ladyship to Sir Gog. “ Jane will be twenty-six on the 13th of Febniaij, 
Fl-.a b is turned twenty-two, and even Clara is nineteen. Mr. Quiddy 
ought to knr>w himself'well enough to be aware that it cannot be for 
the mere pleasure of sucli company as nis we are so very attentive to 
him, and 1 am resolved to put the question to lum this very atter- 

“ RiglV III* dear, quite light,” replied the knight; ‘‘anything is 

belter than sliillv-bhallyiiig. ’ , , , i i . 

“Shilly-shallymi^? Fiddlesticks!” said the lady there has not 
yet been even as good as that, not a word nor a hint.” 

‘ “Then you can’t say whether he has a preference . mquiied Sir 

It would be hard to tell ; but, if for any, / should say Clara,” re- 

darling Clara ?” exclaimed he ; “ 
flowed of the Hock? Tnisorrv for that. They are all good 
’em ! but she is /on good for him. She’s so amiable, so 
Bless her pretty pale face ! I’m sorry-m short, 1 m d- d sorry it, 

continued her ladyship, - she can’t 
verily believe no power on eaith would lorce her to have him were he 

made all of gold.” , , . \ ^ a Had As 

“ Indeed ! Now for that I’m glad-in sbort, I that— 

to forcing her, and breaking her poor little I'eart, w 
no— in short, we'll bed— 'd if wedo, my lady. ,. gay ” gaid 

“ What are Eliza’s feelings concerning him, • ^an texMl - 
Lady Cheshire, not heeding her husband s cus om y , 

“ 1 don’t think she cares much about him o"® ® . little difficulty 

he should propose for her, 1 do think she would make but little d.tticu y 

lUUe difficuUy : » -bort. d-d IttU.. d«t. 

And as to Jane — V* 
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** Why, Jane, I think, rather likes him — that is to say enoup:h for 
the purpose; but then she is six-and-twenty, and a sensible girl/’ 

^‘Come now, Susan, myjdear,” said Sir Gog, laughing ; ** tell me 
candidly — in short, d — ’d candidly, how should you like him for a 
husband 

Don’t make such an old fool of yourself, my dear Gog, as to ask 
me such a questio^/’'said my lady, laughing with him. How should 
I like Kim, indeed I, who am forty upwards/' 

** Jbr/y upwards,” exclaimed the knight; “ forty upwards indeed — 
—in short, d«— ’d upwards, my lady. Why, our Dick is thirty- 
two.” 

Here the conversation was interrupted by a knock at the street-door. 
This announced the arrival of our hero ; but some minutes elapsed 
ere he made his appearance in the drawing-room ; for (to save a shil- 
ling), having walked through a smart shower of rain, he had (after de- 
positing his hat and streaming umbrella) to take off the splashed Hes- 
sian boots which he wore over his black-net lights, and replace them 
by a pair of shoes which he brought with him in his pocket. This 
done, he drew on a pair of reddish-yellow Woodstock gloves (for he 
had walked bare-handed through the streets), from which, as he thrust 
his fingers into them, flew a cloud of powder, the material with which 
they had, for theTourth time, been renovated. While this process was 
being performed, the young ladies and the two younger sons joined 
mamma and papa in the drawing-room. 

Quiddy was received at the drawing-room door by Lady Clieshire 
and her eldest daughter Jane, whom she dragged along with her by the 
arm. The gentleman dropped his chin to each, and, with solemn po- 
liteness, said. 

How d’ye do, my lady ? hope you feel yourself tolerable well to- 
day, my lady? — How do you do, miss? hope you feel yourself to- 
lerable well to-day ?” Each of the other daughters he addressed in 
the same words. To the boys it was merely, “ How do you do, Master 
Bill ? — How do you do. Master Harry?” While to Sir Gog he said, 
“ And how are you^ Sir G ?” accompanying the inquiry with a slap 
of his outspread hand on the knight’s back, which left on his bright- 
green coat a very fine impression of llie speaker’s dusty glove. 

“ Q.,” said Sir Gog, good-humouiedly, “ you are rather late. You 
know our five means five, and it is nearly a quarter-past. Our cook 
is punctual : she prides herself on doing everything to a turn ; and if 
the fish should be overdone, she’ll wish you where you would find 
yourself rather the reverse of comfortable — in short, d — ’d the re- 
verse.” 

“ Come, Sir G.,” said Quiddy (clapping his huge hands one on each 
of Sir Gog’s shoulders), “ come, I flatter myself you can’t often strike 
a balance against me on that account. P. Q., as I’m sometimes 
called for short, is generally in pudd’n-time, — eh, ladies?” 

When he turned away from bis host to make this playful appeal, the 
girls tittered and the boys burst into a loud laugh. 

“ I say, papa,” cried Harry (the younger of the boys), “ do but 
look in the glass ! Mr. Quiddy has given you such a beautiful pair of 
shoulder-knots^with the stuff* they clean dirty gloves with.” 

Papa did as he was de&ired to do, and with his pocket-handkerchief 
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rubbed from bis shoulders the marks which his guest had imprinted 
on them and which very much resembled what Master Harry had com- 
pared them to. While doing this he cautioned Master Harry to behave 
himself if he wished to be allowed to dine in the parlour. At the same 
time Lady Cheshire uttered an admonitory “ Girls !’^ to her daughters, 
whose renewed titter at their brother’s allusion to^Mr. Quiddy’s gloves 
she feared might be taken offensively by that gentle ^lan. 

But Quiddy , being in one of his very best humours, pretended’to join 
in the laugh, though he suspected it to be against him ; while, with his 
hands behind him, he drew off their offending coverings and put them 
into his pocket. 

“ Come, Mr. Quiddy, said her ladyship, abruptly, and in the same 
breath with the admonitory monosyllable ; “ come, have you anvthino- 
new to tell us?” ^ ° 

“ Why, my lady, nothing very particular. Oh — yes — there is ex- 
pected to be a great demand for slops for the navy — sailors’ trousers 
and that sort of thing, you know ; and I’m not sorry for it, as 1 happen 
to have a large stock by me ; and as — ” 

“ But,” said her ladyship, interrupting him, “ I mean anything 
going on in the world ?” 

“ O — ay — oh — Why, I was at the play last night ; and who do you 
ih’i.k, Sir Gog, I happened to meet there?” 

But ere S'l Gog could reply, dinner was announced. 

“ Give your arm to her ladyship, Q.,” said Si'* Gog. 

“ Oh, never mind me,” said Lady Cheshire, laughing; “ I'm an old 
'woman. Take one of the girls, Mr. Quiddy : come, give your arm to 
your /buoi* (*>• 

While Quiddy, somewhat perplexed by this command, and, rubbing 
his ear with a finger, was endeavouring to hit upon something pretty to 
say ; and Clara, absconding to one of the windows, was siooping to 
look for a something which she had neither lost nor mislaid, her hdy- 
sliip just said — 

“*Now, Jane, my love.” Hereupon the “great what-do-thcy-call 
k,” awkwardly held out his arm to that young lady. 

‘‘ Now,” said the good mamma to the pair, “ do you young people 
lead the way.” 

And the party descended to the dining-room. 


A SKETCH ON THE ROAD. 

All have ibeir exits and their entrances.” 

It is a treat to see Prudery get into an omnibus. Of course she 
reiecls the hand that is held out to her by male Civility. It "’’S'**' 
her a squeeze. Neither does she take the first vacant i)lace but oo s 
out for a seat, if possible, between an innocent little gir .ik an o 
woman. In the mean time the omnibus moves on. Prudery “''s 
makes a snatch at Civility’s nose— or his neck— or J’l 

ing her hold rebounds to the other side of the vehicle, an p ^,11 
iu^ strange gentleman’s lap. True Modesty would have escaped^ all 

tliese indecorums. 

March. — vol. lxiv. no. cclv. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND AVRITINGS 

OF THAT REMARKABLE CHILD 

THE LATE MISS MARGARET DAW. 

AUTHORESS OF ** SIGHS, SMILES, SENTIMENTS, AND OTHER POEMS,” 
&C. &C. &C. &C. &C. 


Non sine Diis animosus infans. — Hon at. 

It is not in these days of polite and refined sentiment, that an ap- 
peal to an enlightened British public is necessary, in behalf of literary 
genius. The Homan poet has well observed that “ a studious culti\ ation 
of the ingenious arts softens the manners, and does not suffer men to 
become brutes and the second great orator of antiquity, with eipial 
force, remarked, that “ the belles delight us at home, and are no 

impediment abroad.” On this account, literature is justly held in 
esteem by all nations claiming for themselves the epithet of civilized. 
For myself, from my earliest youth I was a de voted admirer of all who 
have made themselves a name by their printed productions; and to 
tell the whole truth, at ten years old, was, however unworthy, myself 
enrolled among those 

Condemned their father’s soul to cross, 

Who pen a stanza wlicn they should engross. 

Forced by the decrees of an inscrutable Providence to pass my 
youth in the obscurity of a country town, I may still boast that my life 
was not wasted in a solitude wholly unknown to the Muses; and that 
among my companions might be counted more than one mute “ inglo- 
rious Milton,”- and (stranger still), more than one silent Madame dc 
Sta‘cl,"who if they had not fallen on the Barbara tellus, et inho.spita 
litora Ponti, might have added another sprig to the myrtle-branch of 
British talent, and thrown an halo of glory round their native birth- 
place, to redeem it from a dark and oblivious obscurity. But alas ! 

Nec VOS, Pierides, nec stirps Latonia, vestro 
Docta sacerdoti turba tulistis opem. 

It is needless to add that our small coterie blues (as wc are invidi- 
ously called by our neighbours), is merely an oasis in the desert ; and 
that it is chiefly from among the softer sex that our society has iccruited 
its strength, while the love of an elegant refinement in literature, has 
found in them its best representatives. I mention this circumstance as 
best explaining the poetical turn which has been given to the literary 
propensities of the place, and more especially the decided preference 
we have shown for those departments of poetic composition which 
bear the true imprint or Hall-mark of the court of Apollo— the simple 
and the mystic- 

These tendencies were also very much encouraged and fostered 
by the circumstance of our possessing, in the person of Dr. Drowsy’s 
first curate, one, whom melancholy and the Muses have alike marked 
for their own ; one whose Sermons required nothing but rhyme to have 
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made them exquisite poems; and whose occasional trifles in verse 
(which he with unwonted modesty published with the title of “ Poor 
attempts at Rhyme*') wanted only reason and an unmeasured gait to 
have passed for the most delightful specimens of pure British prose. 
He was known to his parishioners as the clergyman “ much bemused in” 
tea; and there is scarcely a personage of holy wTit, mythical or 
historical, from the Deity to the Demon, to whom ne had not dedicated 
at least the scantlings of an heroic poem. Under his direcfioii was 
founded our book-club, or, as we termed it, our “ Literary Association 
for'the dissemination of Song and Sobriety and 1 think our library 
might boast of a larger collection of works which have escaped the 
research of the general public, and which will be read when Shakspere, 
Pope, aod Milton, shall be forgotten, than can be found in any other 
town of the like dimensions, within the Queen’s dominions. The pro- 


ductions of unknown genius, the effusions of lowly merit, w'cre ever 
among the oojccts of our primary lesearch; and it will long remain a 
matter of boast to our circle, that we have been instrumental more 
than once in drawing from obscuiity neglected talent, and fostering 
into distinction the mechanic poet, w’hose uneducated strains had bicn 
overlooked or despised, by sell-interested booksellers, and money- 
hunting publishers. , 

Pd'’ f'tnong the various manifestations of the divine oj/jatus, wlncli 
appeal to the svmpatliics of those qniis meliore Into fuixit pracordta 
Titan, we have chiefly affected precocious talent. Inlantile genius is 
like green peas at Christmas ; and as the soik. of Croesus prefer the 
untimely pulse before ‘‘ eveiy delicacy in season, ’ more in considera- 
tion of tKir icirity than their flavour, so the reftned and the senti- 
mental have piecocity of mind in estimation, as exhibiiing m a stronger 
degree the power and the beneficence of Providence, and the lusciuta- 

bilitv of liis ways. . o . u ....i., 

Tlie reniurk ^^luch lias been hazarded by a certain Scotch a- 

pins of our town, that piecocious genius 

poetic tfiiipeiameiit no better than water in the brain, is the . „ 

Snd impious blasphemy of a shallow sciolist; but has not the pearl 
tlic appropiiate emblem of maiden purity, likewise been 
till* same maividiial, as “the morbid exostosis o\ J ^ 
bivalve, theoysier”; and ambergris, f 

of many a poetic anniialist, has been liable to “ ^ 

Wliat matters it whence we come? >.>">ch 'iioie impo nolhin-r 

here and hereafter, is liie eoiuideralion ot what ^ ^ ° 

is more certain than that genius is gonius, and piecoc y • P 

^'Tuias accordingly been a custom among talent 

lx- ...lilrod .0 ... in dull ?• Vnd bnen 

haie been honoured ill iinping the wings o f.fa- overseers 

oierlooked by tlie material „eedful merely to hint 

and pedantic pedagogues. On this head, modern Parnassus, 

at our connexion with that illustrious " -ouplet scrawled “ with 

who first manifested the spirit within him, y • P ^ ^ 

desperate eharcoar’ on the newly «‘*'««‘‘Ji\7foUows : 

This spirited outpouring, it » well known, beg 
^ z 2 
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He who prigs what isn’t his’n, 

For the same he’s sent to pris’n. 

Another couplet rests in my memory, and deserves quotation. It was 
conceived in a justifiable detestation of his hard-hearted captors, 
indignatio versus ; 

Th€^polis(ce) is a set of villins, 

. They'd hang a boy up for five shillins. 

In which distich, observe how the untutored accuracy of the poet’s 
ear led him to take liberties even with the rules of orthography. 

For these ebullitions of an irrepressible spirit, the gaoler had condemned 
the unfortunate youth to corporal punishment— ^orn^iVi sectare Jiagello 
— under the base pretext of the cost so lately incurred by the town for 
size and whiting, — when luckily the news caught our ear at the club- 
room, and we immediately took the lad out of durance vile, washed his 
face and hands, and published his poems by subscription, which had an 
immense sale, notwithstanding that a certain critic, with a malignant 
glance at the lad’s unfortunate story, hinted that he came by his 
verses in the same way that he acquired Farmer Stubble’s fat goose. 

But it is time to close this long preamble, which will servo, however, 
as a preface, and explain to an intelligent public the intellectual pro- 
cess which has led me to become the biographer of Miss Margaret 
Daw, so well known to the entire county by the appellation of the 

Muse’s Semstress.” 

It was on a lovely afternoon in the month of May, that accom- 
panied by a lady, who bears the name of Sappho in our circle, I 
walked forth to the parochial female school, to inspect the progress of 
the children in tent-stitch and herring-bone, and to watch the shooting 
of the young idea, in expectation of the advent of some new favourite 
of nature in want of a Meemnas. On entering the school-room we 
found it in no small confusion ; the mistress scolding at the highest 
pitch of her Voice, the children in strong excitement, and in the 
middle, raised above her fellows on a stool, stood trembling and weep- 
ing, a lovely but sickly-looking child, with a fbol’s-cap of paper on her 
head, while fastened heraldwise over her shoulders and hanging before 
her, was an unfinished shirt, bearing strong marks of the inaptitude of 
the debutante little needlewoman. Like chaos before it was moulded 
by the hand of a plastic creator, it was indeed without “ form and 
void ;** and amidst divers other tokens of a no very cautious or cleanly 
handling, were several too-conspicuous splashes from the contents of 
an overthrown inkstand. 

Ink was on the child’s fingers, ink mixed with tears ran down her 
“grief-worn face,” and pinned over her forehead was a paper, contain- 
ing these lines : 

Work I liate and can’t abide; 

Though mistress scold and mother chide, 

Ne’er was made immortal soul, 

To stitch a shirt, or stop a hole : 

Oh ! waste of time and thought too shocking, 

To piece a gown, or dam a stocking 1 

Such was my first acquaintance with Margaret Daw ; its circum- 
stances told h^r whole tale, and from that hour I never lost sight of 
her. 
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The mother of this child of genius, with whom she lived, inhabited 
part of a small and very wretched house, fn a dark and dismal alley of 
our town. But she was a decent body, not indeed remarkable for any 
extraordinary development of. intellectual powers, nor otherwise dif* 
fering in a striking manner from other women 0/ her class. She was 
the widow of a parish-beadle, more famous for *liis addiction to triple 
XXX, than to the pure sources of Hippocrene ; for though he Annually 
at Christmas carried round the parish a boxing lucubration in rhyme, 
and might therefore lay claim to poetic distinction, it was, nevertheless, 
put about by certain critical Zoiluses, that no change had ever occurred 
in his eleemosynary appeals — a mark, it was thought, of an hidebound 
genius; while, notwithstanding that it was subscribed with his own 
name, the malevolent did not even scruple to declare that the lines were 
not at all of his composition, but the purchased effusion of a bard long 
deceased, and whilom known by the sobriquet ot “ the rhyming barber. 

These facts are remarkable as confirmatory of an hy[)Othesis of my 
own elaboration, founded on considerable experience, that genius is 
not necessarily hereditary. Indeed, my own much-honoured parents 
were I believe esteemed as not above the common by their neighbours . 
though they died too soon, to enable me to correct this estimate by 
inv riwn closer observation. 

‘Be this however, as it may, a genius Margaret was, and a genius 
of most uncommon splendour ; as the unanimous voice of fame has 
since attested. At the time to which I have alluded, she was barely 
in her ninth year ; but she was then noticeable for the early ripe- 
ness of Iv • intelligence, for a loving though fanciful (not to say capri- 
cious) deposition, and for the habit of retreating to the yew-tree shade 
of thechuichyard, and spending her days alone, --in idleness as her 
mother said -but in reality in that contemplation ohiature and ot the 
inward workings of her own mind, which ever distinguis es a ru y 
poetical temperament. Many a time, on this account, was sie axe 
with playin- truant from tl.e school ; and the neglected and 
condition of her assigned task of needlework above 
was with equal injustice attributed— not to her bve of 
speculation, -but to that dislike of mechanical effort, which she had 
plavfullv put forward in the already-quoted lines . 

* For the poetry was indeed her own ; and it was while inditing that 
good matter, that she had in her earnestness °''l[ 

the many-coloured representative of herinlaiUile dislikes and woe. 

ing proof that she did not take up termed it) in consequence 

essajist-l cannot call him po«-.ro« cally ,,erred by 

of any study of her ’ _.„t jn form of stanza and ca- 

verv competent judges, that the air. » composition were the 
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are precisely in the same predicament. Those of our town who read 
this hint will know to whom it alludes ; and having written, I re- 
tain the remark (however unwilling to inflict pain) because I am sure 
the party in question will not perceive that the cap fits. Dulness is a 
kind mother to lier children ! 

If I did not tirmly believe that genius is inherent (poefa nascitur, non 
fif)y and that it will burst into spontaneous blow in spite of all impedi- 
ments, I might be tempted to refer Margaret’s love of verse to an ap- 
plication to her person of the nursery rhyme, 

See-saw Margery Daw 
Sold her bed and lay on the straw, 
ii<c. &c., 

which the charity-children bestowed upon her, on the first announce- 
ment of her name. 

This malice of her schoolfellows was not applied to a su[)posed matter 
of fact in her humble story (as the benevolent and expansive turn ot her 
disposition has since suggested to a friendly muse), for the story of the 
bed could not have been true* Not that Margaiet’s mind, tinctured as it 
was by the deepest devotional feelings, would not have led her to such 
an act of self-denial ; but, at the time alluded to, 1 fear this unfriended 
child of song had literally no bed to sell: or, at all events, if sold it 
had been, the sale must not have been her act, but that of her unfortu- 
nate mother. It was, therefore, I believe, a pure reference to the ge- 
neral poverty and destitution that then presided over Margaret’s parental 
penates : “the beggar envies the beggar,^' says a great Greek autho- 
rity. That she herself had adopted the allusion, and indeed had the 
verses frequently in her mouth, I have been credibly informed ; but that 
they had any influence in begetting a passion for poetry I can hardly 
credit, were it only on account of the badness of the rhymes. She 
was herself so fir from having her ear corrupted by the study of this 
detestable example of imperfect versification, that she was, fiom the 
first, remarkable for the great nicety of her rhymes. So severely cri- 
tical was that organ, in her instance, that it ib recorded of her, that 
when reciting the second distich 

Was not she a dirty 

To sell her bed and lay in the dirt, 

she ever dropped the italicized word, and adopted in its stead, as more 
closely answering the necessities of the ver«5e, the belter rhyme of 
“flirt.*' This she might have done on the authority of Gay’s “ Why, 
how now. Madam Flirt?” but it may be doubted whether the “ Beg- 
gar's Opera" ever fell into her infant hands. 

The verses on shirtmaking were not the first effusions of her childish 
muse. That “ poetical career which has been so celebrated in literary 
history,” began at a much earlier period. At six years, we have 
ascertained,* were written those wonderful “Thoughts on Flowers grow- 
ing out of her motJier’s casement," which begin thus : 

See them lofty hollyhocks 
Growing in my mother's box ! 

Their high {op waving through the windows, 

Serve us all instead of blind does. 
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These verses, which were accidentally discovered in searching an 
unfrequented closet, were written on a dirty scrap of paper, in a printed- 
alphabet character; some of the letters printed backwards, some side- 
ways, and without spaces between the words. They were afterwards 
retouched, and the awkward turn of the last line remedied, in the way 
in which it stands in the fifth edition of her “ fugitive pieces.’^ 

It is not to be admired that our good fortune in possessing ^o distin- 
guished a townswoman should excite that jealousy, with* which the 
journalists of the capital ever regard provincial talent. Accordingly, 
scarcely had her “ sighs, smiles, and sentiments” appeared (she was then 
fully eleven years old), when pains were industriously taken in that 
quarter to strip Miss Daw’s poems (since their exquisite sweetness could 
not be denied) of their reputation for originality. I allude more parti- 
cularly to those wonderful lines of hers, since falsely attributed to a 
foreign genius : 

Jehovah’s voice amidst the storm 
1 heard, methinks I see his form. 

As riding on the clouds of even, 

He spreads his glory o’er the heaven. 


Wo must in candour admit with the critic, that this thought does 
werr I vort oi faux air of the only good lines Slcrnhold ever wrote; 

Upon the wings of might} winds 
Came Hying all abroad ; 

and it must further be allowed that the ha'.it of psidin-sin-in!: prevalent 
in the i.ar ohi d seminaty, was likely to have assisted little Martinet m 
the del cLpment of her poetic faculty ; but il such are to 

be admitted as imitation, where shall we look for . j. jj 

V.ruil taken a whole line ot proper names tro.ii he 
Yerwho would deny him oiiginality on the strength ol such borioNMii^ 

QS Q 

Glaucumque, Medontaque, Thcrsilochumque . 


» ,of„.c do, d.™., o«»oi,e. i«if t. th. 

Iho loWu, ofh... l.a,uU. Ttalt ,» “t 'J' bo, 

i o,* .....eot ,i.. 

of the sliilt, 111 the followmc: touching lines. 

Come and behold how I improve 
In sewim:. washing, sweeping : 

And, when my motlier Iwks me up, 

I’m ‘'ood too at liousekeeping. 

. • • , \r„i-a-oirpt’s fame (as has already 

It would indeed be doing that if Blackmore could 

been well said), to omit a fact wl eh and 

;*;rrroS^ 
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of her head and those of her heart could be adjusted, without Thalia de- 
priving her mother of a clean hearth. 

Another objection, still more irrational, accuses Margaret's most mu- 
sical strains of monotony. Notwithstanding her deep piety, lively 
fancy, and acute sensibility, the mind (it has been hinted) soon wearies 
in perusing many of her pieces, once. She certainly docs (we acknow- 
ledge) e^tpress her sweet sentiments a little too often ; but it is rather 
too bad to infer from this that the frequent introduction of the same 
stream of beautiful ideas should be taxed with monotony, or of de- 
generating (according to the vulgar ribaldry of the Scotch Zoilus already 
mentioned) into a “ cursed bore” ! ! 

In the first place, admitting that this were the truth, there is nothing 
so very entraordinary in it. At our own weekly symposia (oh / nodes 
cceneeque deum), in which none but the very best productions of the 
muse are selected for recitation, we have again and again known a pro- 
tracted reading introduce Morpheus into our literary circle ; and 1 
myself have experienced a similar efiect, produced in the person of our 
excellent vicar, Dr. Drowsy, by my own verses, when administered in 
too large doses. But a deeper spirit of criticism will not fail to sug- 
gest, that as the poetry of the divine Margaret partook intensely of the 
two great poetic qualities, the simple and the mysterious, it could 
scarcely escape the unity of strain and of thought, which has been so 
unwarrantably stigmatized as monotonous; that being an inevitable 
effect of the transcendental nature of her song. That which is simple 
cannot be varied. What indeed could the village maiden know of the 
bad passions of man, which work up so well in the variegated strains 
of Byron or Moore? and what could she argue but from what she 
knew ? For my own part I love her, I confess, the more for that sweet- 
ness, which others call mawkish, and for that recurrence of familiar 
scenes, thoughts, and images, which harmonizes so perfectly with the 
rustic inexperience of my own mind. Again, in the sublimer portions 
of her verse, flie prevailing mysticism equally forbids a meretricious 
variety, such as worldlings seek for and admire. What is mysterious 
is vague ; what is vague has no defined form ; and where there is no 
form, it is too much to expect variety. In poetry too of this class the 
thoughts, it may be observed, very commonly run within a circle of some 
half a dozen or a dozen abstractions, selecting preferably those which 
present no images, or such only as are too familiar to strike by their 
incongruity. Not that we agree with a German rationalist who affirms 
that conflicting and unphilosophical impersonations of the Deity and 
his attributes, which are the staple of the transcendental muse, would, 
if presented for the first time, astonish by their bathos, if they did not 
shock by their impiety ; but that such of them as have long been conse- 
crated to the service of serious poetry, are taken without examination, 
and pass very readily for sublime. To these, he asserts, must the 
transcendentalist confine himself* on pain of lending matter for scoff 
to the worldly-minded. Without going to this length, 1 nevertheless 
think that monotony, if monotony it must be called^ is tlie peculiar 
attribute of all poetry of Margaret's cast ; and I could prove the fact 
in the writings of some of our enthusiastic and seiuiinental poets of 
the very first class. 

Before concluding this portion of my subject* it may be well to anti- 
cipate an objection* which may arise in the prejudiced, from a perusal of 
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the known writings of another humble votary of the muses. We can 
assure the reader that there is nothing in common between the elegant 
rhymes of Margaret Daw, and those which have flowed from the pen 
of the Corn-law Rhymer. It is, or should be, enough to know the cha- 
racter of our literary association, and indeed of that protection and 
patronage in general, which tiie easy classes have bestowed on humble 
merit, to be aware that genius of the rhymer’s cast would never meet 
with its flattering distinctions. If that person has struggled into no- 
toriety, it is to no fostering of dilettante literati that he is indebted 
for his sinister success: and we entreat the candid reader to entertain 
no comparison between the two cases, or to suspect Margaret of any 
qualities in common with such personages. 

Margaret indeed, unhappily for literature, did not attain to an age in 
which the restless speculations of worldly ambition begin to find 
cupation for the budding intellect. On discovering the gift which 
nature had so strangely flung away upon our native town, we had, by 
a small subscription, enabled the widow Daw to remove her child from 
the drudgery of the parochial school, so that she might dedicate her 
whole hours to the cultivation of the muse. At the same time, an in- 
troduction to the society of our literary circle gave opportunity for a 
m' 1^' intimate acquaintance with congenial minds, and for a study of 
those poets whose platonic flights of fancy and profound sensibi ity 
were most likely to touch the latent chords of sympathy in her bosom, 
and awaken the god within her. From the age ot ten till that of twelve 
she was the delight of whatever was most estimable within a radius 
of a dozen tildes from the town; and the many sweetly pathetic and 
tenderly sublime morsels of verse she freely circulated amongst us, pro- 
cuied her atlcntions, which it is to be feared, acted unfavourably on 
lier health. Late hours and lemonade, cakes, comfits, and conceit 
(for who amongst us is perfect), were at least anaigned by the medical 
Lthorities, as atnons the causes of that delicacy ot constitution, which 
about her thirteenth year confined her to the house. It ^ 

add, that discontent and repinings at a supposed neglect ot 
who. when she ceased to contribute to the pleasures s"® 

imagined “ left the solitary muse to her sorrows, preye p 
spirits, and undermined her health. Her mother, too, no longer as 
sisted by the services of the child, was. it is to Je 
able to bestow upon her those attentions ^ further 

necessary to the comfort of the invalid. Without, ^ 

dwelling^ upon these painful details, it is too notorious that " 

age of HftcL. the beauteous blush of deceptive lo^ 
harbinger of consumption and death, was first 

her damask cheek.” « , • i i the sub- 

The doctor, with his accustomed j of fresh air, 

lime, attributed this fatal event confinement 

consequent on her close attention to e country, and suflered to 
if removed from hot rooms and she would recover; 

sport about with her equals in age, « fi thaf ceniiis which “ o’er in- 
fer he obstinately persisted in her poetry to a turn for imi- 

forms its tenement of clay. ^ be picked 

lation : and insisted that metapIiysLal poetry of our library 

out of ’Watts s hymns, or from the P y dictum, and the pearl 

collection. We, however, thought of lus tormer 
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in the oyster. Although malady is not genius, yet genius, alas ! has 
too much to do with an over-excitable and fragile temperament! ! ! 

It was when the disease had already made some progress, that the 
muse returned upon Miss Daw with redoubled inspiration, giving birth 
to continuous strains, now melancholy, now hopeful, and sometimes 
gay even to the boundaries of decent mirth. 

Such ‘was that satire on her medical persecutor : 

If blister, bolus, draught, and pill, 

Have not a power the sick to kill. 

The sight of Dr. Thingum’s face 
Would do for the most hopeful case. 

Another of the poems produced about this time, of a more mixed 
character, and which was ever a favourite of mine, is that which 
begins, 

Oh, Death relieve me from this phthisic, 

From mutton-broth and taking physic ; 

and ends with 

For oh, ’tis hard (though we must die all). 

To meet death in a doctor’s vial. 

More awful and solemn is that piece so universally admired, 

To wing the boundless realms of space ; 

and then how tender is that other, 

Mother, weep not, pray for me. 

Though I take my flight trom thee ; 
ril shine upon thee from afar. 

In Heaven, a bright and brilliant star : 

though from what particular theology or mythology she adopted that 
notion, is not vjery certain. Might not the thought have been inspired 
by some floating lecollection of Berenice’s hair ? 

But it is unnecessary, as it is useless, to pursue this distressing theme 
toils close. Every one knows that the world was destined to lose this 
lovely rose in its first budding; or, in the words of our own truly-in- 
spired Sappho, that 

Still is the swing-swong in the silent air, 

No more shall beds be sold to banish care ; 

No more on straw shall hapless Madge be found. 

But in a clay-cold conch beneath the ground ; 

For Death has ope’d his mighty, monstrous maw, 

And with his all too fatal sickle, cut off Daw. 

It is a question worthy of serious consideration to examine the ex- 
tent of thd[t loss which the Musce Anglicano! sufl'ered in the early 
decease of this resplendent genius ! That she would have wTitten more 
if she had lived longer, is a truth, which it will be presumed few will 
have the hardihood to deny. Qualis ab incepto : the past was a suffi- 
cient guarantee fjpr the future. 1 happen, indeed, to know, from her 
own mouth, that at the time of her decease she meditated an heroic 
poem on the universe, &c. &c. &c. — a domestic tragedy on her own 
sad story; — and a melodrama on her prototype, the Margery of the 
nursery, which (in the lan^age pf the theatrical programme) was to 
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open with a splendid scene of the swing-swong, the heroine high in mid 
air, like Taglioni in the “ Sylphide,’* and to terminate with a touching 
tableau vivant of bailiffs, bailiffs* followers, the bed’s passage up the 
spout at the pawnbroker’s, and Margery following its exit with an 
extatizcd gaze, while her mamma looks on in an intense agitation 
(copied alter the finale of the “ Somnambula”). * 

That these productions would have justified the promise ’of her 
childish versification, has been stoutly denied by her great opponent 
of the County Herald (no other, I believe, than the Scotchman him- 
self — iferum Crupinus), He indeed did not scruple publicly to 
declare, that the talent which was manifested in her early years had 
left her as she advanced towards womanhood, leaving her intellect 
rather below than above the ordinary standard. This, he said, v/as the 
universal law of precocious intelligence. But what will not envy say, 
ox County Chronicle My own conviction is, that had she 

attained to a ripe maturity, she would have rivalled the fecundity of 
Walter Scott, with all the intense and transcendental obscurity of our 
sublimest metaphysical poets. But, alas ! she is no more ! the gaiety of 
the county is eclipsed, and our literary association is deprived for ever of 
its glory and its ornament. Need I here refute the calumny that it 
V uuid have been better fur her, and quite as well for the world, if she 
had been U ft to herself, and not encouraged to quit the needle for the 
pen ! in this assertion (which I have tiaced like the rest to the malice 
of Crispin us) it has been attempted to wound the association through 
her side. The pretence, liowever, is as unfounded as it is false. 
For my ♦ '' u parr, I am sr*tisfied that had she never written a single 
line, her dislike of plain work would have been equally strong. Her 
disposition was wholly of a contemplative cast, and the bare idea 
of action would have proved paramount even to the end. It is perfectly in 
vain that the doctor calls this an indulgence of idle habits. The contem- 
plative was innate in hci intellectual complex, and naturam expellas 
furca licet , — she would nevei have made a shirt fit to be seen. As for 
tlie world’s loss, I doubt not that the same base utilitarian argument 
miudit be brought a<:ainst Milton himself ; for I believe there are some 
who would gladly abandon “ Paradise Lost,” to have been spared bis 
radical defence of the people of England. No one, hovvever, who pos- 
sesses one touch of real poetrv, w'ould think for a moment of compar- 
ing him, or Drvden, or Pope, not merely 'vith Margaret Daw, but with 
any the meanest of those tiue poets, who draw their materials from 
their own soliiaiv communings, — and are neither indebted to t e 
world’s wisdom, nor the world’s wit, for the seasoning of iheir sublime 


st ra I n s 

In takin? leave of this interesting: and important subject, I cannot 
but lament mv own incapacity for doing full justice to it. a one 
man can do to cancel the indifference, the envy, «nd the nc lect o an 
ungrateful public, I have done ; 1 can do no more. Let n.e nope then 

Hapc quo<|ne, quod fflcio, judex mirabitur aequus, 

Scriptaque cum venia qualiacumque leget. 
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A FISHING ADVENTURE. 

I LOVE angling. I love it dearly. Not even the great Izaak himself 
loved it more dearly than I do. It hath many branches. 1 twig them 
all; but I prefer the one that requires more skill and less cruelty than 
any other, that is fly-fishing. I dislike skewering a worm, impaling a 
frog, and setting a living roach, dace, or gudgeon on a trimmer-hook. 
I love fish too well to rejoice in their sufferings. Fish are said to be 
cold-blooded animals, and the inference drawn from this assertion is, 
that they suffer but little. I once saw a thieves’ lawyer, uho was cer- 
tainly a very cold-blooded animal, hung at the Old Bailey — I am sure 
he suffered much, for he struggled most fearfully, and most prolong- 
edly — therefore, though it is unfair to argue from particulars to univer- 
sals, I opine that all cold-blooded animals have some little feeling. 

My greatest objection to fishing — 1 ought to say angling, fori abjure, 
abominate, and despise netting and trapping — is, that it is a solitary 
virtue. Any man who is a real fisherman, and goes out with a fiiend 
or two, let them be as zealous in the art as himself or not, must return 
home disgusted. Only let me ask any genuine unadulterated Wal- 
tonian what his feelings were when he arrived at any favourite swim, 
any certain any well-known resort of a pike, to see his friend slip 
before him, and either insert his bottom-line, throw his fly, or cast in his 
gorge-bait, just before he himself was ready. 

Let him give an ingenuous answer to this my question, and he will 
understand my assertion — that fishing is a solitary virtue. 

As I am not writing an article for a sporting magazine, I will not— 
though from my love of the art, and my intimate acquaintance with 
every stream within a few miles of Oxford, I am strongly tempted to 
do so— enter upon the merits and demerits of the holes, runs, and 
scours, peculiar to the rivers Isis and Cherwell. I am going to tell a 
plain straightforward tale in a plain straightforward way. ** Thereby 
nangs a as a SQboolboy or the grand falconer of England would 
say of his favourite kite. 

In number one, first pair to the left, in the outer quad of St. Peter’s, 
lived, or rather, l^ged, one Mr. Aqueous Wagtail. He obtained his 
very odd christian-name from the circumstance of his having been in- 
troduced obstretically into this lo\^er world during an exceedingly 
troublesome flood, which obstructed the passage of his excellent father 
from his coal-wharf at the bottom of Essex-strect, in the Strand, to his 
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residence in Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. Wagtail senior was a 
wag, and president of a club, the members of which met nightly, and 
did not break up until “ the cock did crow” in the morning. To the 
assembled society the president recounted the narrow escape which he 
and his wife had experienced on the same day, and from which they 
had both been happily and successfully delivered. His “ accident by 
flood” — though not field — suggested to the Vice the propriety of giving 
to the interesting babe a name that would, as years rolled on, r.ecall to 
his mind the fearful events of the day of his birth. Various were the 
names that were hinted at. Neptune, Boatswain, and other appellations 
common to Newfoundland dogs, were rejected at once. Aquarius was 
for a time “ first favourite];” but one of the members of the club, being 
an usher in a classical academy, explained to them that the term or 
name was more appropriate to an undcr-gardeiicr or waterpot-carrier, 
and the “ odds against it were forty to one and no takers.” Water Wag- 
tail was for a moment on the tapis y but the club were to a man anti- 
waterites. The usher suggested Aqueous, and as but few of the club knew 
the meaning of the word, and the watchman was calling “ half-past five 
and a foggy morning,” it was adopted. W agtail senior as he went home, 
w'ith the name deeply engraved on his mind, called on the curate of the 
parish, who happened to live close to him. He made a very long but 
obscure speech concerning the necessity ot baptizing his babby at such an 
uiiseasonable hour. The curate “ begged he would not mention it,” and 
before Mr.N. Wagtail was at all aware of his presence, little Wagtail was 
entered in the pocketbook of the curate as Aijujous Wagtail, pisgusted 
wuh the name as well as with the underhanded manner in which it had 
been conferre I on her son, Mrs. Wagtail vented a great deal of elo- 
quence * ihe too-obliging parson, who was retracing his steps to his 
lod‘Mnf>-s, i idler by one-pound-one than he was when he was so unsea- 
sonably disturbed. Mrs. W. was irritated at the name, but hated 
it more cordially when her nurse, who was not classical, got into the 
constant habit of corrupting it into Aguish Wagtail. 

Little Aqueous showed an early predilection tor aquatics. His fi st 
essay in invesli-ating the nature of fluids was shown by his tumbhng 
ou^Jif the to!floor”vvindow into an enormous waterbutt, which sjood 
so conveniently as to save his life by nearly • 

solemnly asserted that “ Aguish throwed bis self in ^ 

and dived like a coik." He luckily sustained himsel by holding on 
to the side of his bath, until someone ™ -je of it were 

His next display was upon Ins father s ^als recently 

d„wn -P .e»-l J 

abstracted from the Pool. 1 hese nar^ \Va.rtail’s men ran 

one with another by means of plan s, a S . Q„®heir shoulders. 

with great speed, and very heavy porters he 

Little Aqueous was a mimic, but » LuUily he escaped 

missed his footing and plunged Ihs fooling only. A gallon of 

with a severe ducking, and having t p. ? ’ |,ad lo pay for his 

porter and a secere cold were the only j 

want of nerve in “ walking ‘‘if Jjha.f on that eventful day ; 

the only tears seen near the well-soaked offspring still 

the affectionate mother of Aqueous m“ he was brought into 

wetter by shedding copious showers over n 
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the office wringing wet, and ringing changes on every note of his little 
gamut. 

Aqueous Wagtail was sent to a preparatory school at Islington, not 
so much with a view to improve his mfnd, as to “ keep him out of 
harm’s way.” It proved a preparatory school, for it prepared him to be 
an indefatigable angler. Out of his bedroom- window — it was the 
back.garret window---when he awoke on the first morning of his school- 
boy days, he saw a prospect that gave him great delight. 

He overlooked a cow-yard, and a very well-filled reeky brickfield, 
and cast his eyes on the meandering stream which by the kindness and 
liberality of one Hugh Middleton supplies a considerable portion of 
London with water. This old stream is still, as then, called the New 
river. There was not much to admire in the stream itself, for it was a 
miniature likeness of a mere canal, but on its banks Aqueous saw a 
sight which made him feel highly gratified. There were some twenty 
or thirty little boys, all about his own age, standing at certain distances 
apart along the banks of the river. Every one of these little boys had 
in his hand a rod, and at the end of it a line, “ with a hook to it,” 
which he threw into the stream and drew out again, after it had “ svviim 
down” as far as its length would allow it. Sometimes something came 
up at the end of the line which seemed to Aqueous “ very like a whale,” 
though a very diminutive one. He opened the window and crept out 
into the gutter to get a two-foot-nearer view of the proceedings of the 
anglers. He saw one of them, a lad in yellows, blues, and a mnfiin-cap, 
pull up a roach two inches and a half long, and heard him cry out, 
“ By golly I’ve cotched him ! Isn’t he a whopper ?” 

Aqueous Wagtail sympathized with the catcher, and “ catched it” 
himself from the usher, who very properly caned him severely for 
risking a broken neck or a sore throat, by standing in the gutter. 

Wagluil, though he bewailed the wheals laised by tlie usher’s cane 
upon his corjt)2f5CM/w/7i, meditated upon the pleasing sight which he had 
witnessed from the garret window. He resolved to catch a fish, ami with 
that resolve in view he surveyed the wall, the boundary of the play- 
ground, which like the envious hindrance to tlie loves of Pyramus and 
Thisbe, had fortunately a hole or two in its flat surface. A(| neons felt 
that he could climb the wall by means of these orifices ; but what was 
the use of doing so unless he had the wherewithal to catch the finny tribe ? 
He must obtain a rod and line — not such a rod as his master wielded, 
which was merely in his line of business, but a Ashing rod and line. 
He made up his mind to get them. 

Near to that theatre where alone, until Mr. Yates set up a “ tempe- 
rance theatre” in the Strand, aquatics held out a tempting bill to a 
thirsty audience — 1 mean, of course, Sadler’s Wells — stood a shop 
which indicated the contents of its interior by outwardly suspending a 
very long rod and aline, at the end of which dangled a large tin perch, 
and which spun round in the wind like a murderer in chains, as if it 
enjoyed being suspended. 

Into this sh^ Aqueous Wagtail slipped while the usher was reading 
the playbill affixed to the “ Joey Grimaldi” opposite, and was feeling 
in his pocket to ascertain if he had enough within it to obtain him 
access at half-price to the one-shilling gallery. Aqueous expended 
sixpence on a twopenny withy rod, and a fourpenny line, with a cork 
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float. He ran back to school with his treasures, and hid them in his 
bedroom. Did lie sleep that night? Not one wink. As soon as, or 
rather before morning dawned, he slipped cautiously down stairs. He 
opened the door which led to the playground. He threw his rod and 
line over the wall, and followed them as rapidly as possible. There he 
was by the side of the river. He threw in his line, but although he had 
the river to himself he caught no fish. He persevered however, and it 
was no little delight to him to see the float perform its gyrations on the 
surface of Hugh Middleton’s stream. In the course of an hour the 
little mannikin in yellows, blues, and muflin-cap came up, and without 
asking Aqueous what he had caught, threw in his line and hooked a 
“ whopping gudgeon.” In a minute or two he caught another, then a 
third, and shortly after a fourth. 

What luck you have !” shouted Wagtail. 

“ ’Taint luck, it’s method,” said muffin-cap. 

“ I w'ish you’d show me how to do it,” said Wagtail. 

“ 1 will for tuppence,” replied muffin-cap. 

“ Agreed,” said Aqueous, approaching nearer, 

“ Well ! what is you a fishing with ?” 

“ A rod and line,” answered Aqueous. , • v 

“ In course you are, you fool !” said mnffin-cap, “ but what bait has 


VO a on ?’ 

“ Bait ?” inquired Wagtail, ** what ts a bait? 

Vy a feed o’ boats ” said a hackTiey-coachman, who was passing 
by on his lOcul to the stalile, where his jarvey-liorses were waiting for 

Mntfi- cao grinned with delight at this little sally, but for the sake 
of the luppeiice” explained to Wagtail that fish as well as horses re- 
ciuircd a bait; he showed him liovv to skewer a worna, and ^ 

qentilv, as he called a gentle. Wagtail tried ^yth a bait, and in the 
verv first swim cairdit a inillcr’s-thumb— a very little one it was, but he 
Ihoindit it a gieat catch, and leaving his preceptor in the art of angling 
craninied his pri/c into his breerhes- pocket, and got back again to 
scliool unobsei ved, to show it to all his little fiiends. 

riom that \erY morning he was a fisherman ioi life. Allt g 

in < li c'oull not ke”p l.im within bounds. Ho kept a supply of 
worms ma-ots, and paste in l.is book-box, and every half-holiday 
slipped outrand with his friend muffin-cap robbed the New River of 

of ’m“‘w.i.ht was the largest capture he made before 
the parisl. schoolbov jravc him a hint that there, were “ 
at a place higher up'the river, called the blmce-house cap 

it was three miles off, AVa-tad made ’’P h m with a 

agreed to show him the spot upon comb ion ‘ 

“'’snake-tart” at the llel-pie-house hard ^y- 
an unpaid ride by hanging on to the Horns .y coac^. 

driver of which was fortunately a hi other o F jjjjjg Jq). 

spised the invitations of the snobicuh to “ cut behind at the 

lowers of his favourite amusement, Hnrnsev-lane. and 

They quitted the coach near “ Dmal s J 

were sooA at the Sluice-house. Muffin-cap, before he wetted a line m 
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sisted on the snake-tart. When it was eaten and washed down with a 
bottle of ginger-pop, the little anglers took their stand amidst some 
twenty grown-up gentlemen, who were as well acquainted with the 
prejudices of the fish for this particular spot as muffin-cap himself. 

One of these “ old stagers’' caught “ a whopper,” a chub of Haifa 
pound. Wagtail shouted with delight, and in trying to get a nearer 
view of the monster Reached so far forward as to lose his equilibrium 
and topple headlong into the stream. He was whirled backwards and 
forwards, upwards and downwards, by the force of the water, and 
would have bopn drowned had not the man who had the management 
of the sluices quickly inserted a large punt-hook into his sit-upons, and 
landed him safely on the bank. 

The followers of the gentle craft abused him most heartily for muddy- 
ing the water and spoiling their sport, and left him to recover as he 
could. 

Muffin-cap ran home long before he saw his friend out of the water, 
as he had some visionary ideas about a deodand being exacted from 
the causa malt at a “ crowner’s quest.” 

Wagtail having been suspended by his heels to let the water run out 
of his stomach for some quarter of an hour, fortunately escaped 
apoplexy‘by giving a sign of his vitality in a violent sneeze. He gave 
the bystanders all the money he had, and returned to school, A\here lie 
was severely flogged for playing truant. 

Itwillnotbe necessary to follow' our little friend through all his 
adventures in search of a fish” on the banks of the Lea, the verges 
of the seven ponds at Hampstead, and on the borders of the docks be- 
longing to the London, West or East India Companies (St. Catharine 
had no dock of her own in those days), it will answer my purpose to 
intimate to my readers that he successively and successfully tried them 
all. His tackle, like his skill, was very much improved, and when lie 
arrived at the age of eighteen, and was fit to be entered at Oxford he 
was reckoned a dab at angling. He could troll, bottom-fish, set a 
trimmer, and throw a fly with anybody. 

When Wagtail senior, by a judicious commixture of slate with his 
coals, found himself rich enough to send his son to college, Wagtail 
junior put in several very strong objections to the proceeding. He 
had imbibed false notions of the rigidity of discipline exercised upon 
tlie disciples of alma mater. Some one had imposed upon him, and 
induced him to believe that field and water sports were strictly prolii- 
bited by the authorities. He therefore proposed remaining quietly at 
home, and carrying on the coal-trade, which he promised to pursue 
with great zeal while the “ fence months” lasted, when it is unlawful 
and unsportsmanlike to take fish. 

As the “ fence months” only occupied two out of the twelve months 
belonging of right to every year, Waglail — the father — thought that 
his son would not make Wallsends keep him out of the walls of a prison. 
He therefore exercised an unwonted degree of paternal authority, 
and booked two places on the outside of the light-Oxford, which was 
then driven by bid Tom Payne. 

When they got to the Old Bell in Holborn, whence the coach started, 
the porter intimated in a whisper that the box scat was disengaged, 
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cured thrown upon it, and that it might be se- 
heard that if an accfdenS hln 

rally got very severely ininrfri^^^w 'u t>ox-seat gene- 

seat in favour of his Ln^whoVla^'^^ this impression he resigned his 
ask certain questb^roTihe drtf ^ 

tions depended the future subSion KS these ques- 

pressed commands of the father. strongly-ex- 

there Richmond and Teddington. he ventured to^inquire if 

there was not capital hshing about those neighbourhoods. 

for n ‘^^'■e.'nay not, sir,” said Tom : “ but I’ll answer 

and Sndford.'”"'^^^^ ^ °''® Godstow 

“ A«d where are those places?” inquired Aqueous. 

Oxford. Did you never hear of Godstow, 


*»■'« passenger shake his head negatively. 
Ei hth ^ where Fair Rosamond, the conkeybind of Henry the 

“ You don't mean Henry the Eighth;* said Aqueous. 

“ Yes I do — there can’t be a doubt about it, for he was the kino* 
celebrated for conkey binds and chopping off his wives* heads. But it 
does not much matter after all. At Godstow lies Fair Rosamond, and 
there’s a nut-tree grows over her grave, and the pison has so affected its 
roots that it grows lots of nutshells every year without ever a kernel in 
them.” 


“ That is certainly surprising,” said Aqueous. 

“ It’s a fact,” said Tom, “ and if you’ll hold the reins a minute — 
they’ll go straight if you give ’em their heads — I’ll show you the 
heppy tuff ihai was found on her tombstone. I took it down myself 
from the mouth of a College Fellow, who ought to know all about such 
matters.” 

So saying, and consigning the reins to Aqueous, Tom extracted a 
greasy- looking pockeibook from some secret recess about his person, 
and after a long search, produced a little scrap of paper, and put 
it into Wagtail’s hands in lieu of the reins, which he himself re- 
sumed. 

Wagtail opened it and read it — I wish my printer had type** like the 
letters of it just to amuse the reader — they were such very oc’ letters; 
but as that is not the case, he must be contented with the queer way in 
which Tom had contrived to mutilate the well-known couplet : 


“ ick jasut in tumblelow rosy mundy non rosy munder 
non read oh let said oh let quey read ov— Leary so let. 
A/arcA.— VOL. lxiv. no. cclv. 2 a 
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Wagtail grinned as he returned it, and inquired if the other spot 
which he had named, Sandford, was remarkable for anything old. 

‘‘ Yes,” said Tom, “ I believe it is indeed, for the finest old beer in 
the county.” 

‘‘ And there are plenty of fish there ?” 

“ Lots,” said Tom, “ and there would be more, only the men in Term 
time, and the college servants in vacations, are always at them, and the 
poarchers, too, — netting and night-lines is infamous.” 

Do you fish ?” inquired Aqueous. 

« Every igentleman in Oxford does,” replied Tom. ‘‘ I hooked four- 
teen pound weight of chubs last journey down, in Medley-lock.” 

“ Did you indeed ? What with ?” 

“ A himitation bumble-bee,” said Tom. 

“ Then you fly-fish ?” asked Aqueous, anxiously. 

‘‘ Every gentleman in Oxford does,” answered Tom. 

“ What will you take to drink?” said Aqueous, unable to restrain 
his generosity in the excess of his joy at finding he was riding by the 
side of a man who could kill chub with a fly, and who of course would 
be able to give him a hint where to get a rise when he was at Ox- 
ford. 

Tom declined availing himself of the liberality of his passenger 
until he got to Henley, where he consented to take a pint of Mr- 
Marklew’s very capital sherry, at what he called the sign of the Cat- 
and- wheel. Before they reached that pretty little town. Aqueous had 
obtained so much information on the opportunities he would have of 
enjoying his favourite sport in the neighbourhood of Oxford, that he 
turned round to Wagtail, senior, just before he descended into the 
Catherine M'^heel, and told him “ he had made up his mind to enter at 
Oxford.” 

The governor” was of course much pleased ; and not doubting but 
that Tom Payne had effected this desirable resolution, by impressing 
his son with a due regard for the triumphs to be won by a strict appli- 
cation to his books, he “ made up his mind” to reward him with a 
double fee at the end of the journey. 

As they were going up the hill — ** a long five miles, and all against 
collar” — that leads from Henley to Nettlebed, the conversation being 
still confined to the gentle art, Tom, having told a great many exag- 
gerations about his success in fishing, asked Aqueous “ If he had ever 
heard of the Dunny Tailor?” 

Of course Aqueous had not heard of him. 

** Well, then, sir. I’ll tell you an annygoat of him. We call him 
Dunny, you see, because he is deaf and dumb ; and though he is only 
a tailor, be is uncommon fond of fishing. It is no use to warn him ofif, 
because he can’t hear ; and he can*t be saucy, because he can't speak* 
He is a little bit of a fellow, and no one likes to hurt him ; so he goes 
about almost where he has a mind to. Well, one day he goes very 
unconcernedly into a preserve belonging to a gentleman who is very 
fond of fishing, and never gives leave to anyl^y. The keeper soon 
spies hiin, and not knowing of his infirmities, wastes a great deal of 
breath in putting all sorts of questions to him. As Dunny could not 
hear nor speak, of course he made him no answer. The keeper gets into 
a passion, and as Dunny would not move, he kicks him — poor little 
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waterside. Dunny did not much mind 
?n l!i. f r®®®® the great bully of a keeper stoop down to pick 

Ki A 'which he had laid down by the side of the river, 

00 was up , so he runs at him, and catches him by the slack of 
his trousers with one hand, and the collar of bis fustian- jacket with the 
other, and chucks him into the middle of the stream/’ 

“ Served him quite ri^ht,” said Aqueous, excited by the ill-treatment 
ot a brother angler. 

“Quite right,” continued Tom; ‘‘but that was not all. Dunny 

took off the bottom joint of his heavy rod — for he was a trolling and 

every time the keeper comes to land, he beats him about the hands with 
it till he forces him to leave go, and in he goes again; at last he gave 
him such a blow upon his nose that he drives him over to the other side 
almost drownded. When Dunnv saw he was done up, he caught up 
his rod and basket, and ran off home with a pike as weighed handy 
seventeen pounds.” 

“ He got off safe and well-then?” said Wagtail. 

“Oh, yes, quite,” leplied Tom, “only he was quodded for two 
months, and fined for the assault ; — but he has had it out of the gentle- 
man since by trimmering o’ nights.” 

With this and other annygoats^ Tom entertained his liberal passen- 
ger until they arrived at “The Angel,” in Oxford. He was well re- 
warded both by the father and the son, who w'ere greatly prejudiced in 
his favour, the former belli ving that to l.iiu he owed the removal of his 
son’s indisposition to enter at the university, a:ul the latter being quite 
convinced of it. 


In about a M*ar after this memorable journey, Mr. Aqueous Wagtail 
came up reside as a commoner at St. Petei’s. It was in the Easter 
Term, and the fence months were just ended; the dace and chubs 
were on the scours ; and although they had gorged themselves with. 
Mayflies, they were still hungry enough to afford some very pretty 


sport. 

As soon as lectures were over, every day, except when the wind wa3 
north, or north-east, when he groped lor crayfish or sniggled eels* 
Aqueous sallied out of college with his creel on his back and his rod ia 
his hand. His hat was almost obscured by fool-lines, bottom and drop 
flies, and his legs encased in good, strong, well-greased wading-boots. 
He did not confine himself to any particular spot; but one day he 
visited Port-meadow, Godstow, or Ensham ; the next saw him at Iffley 
or Sandford, and the third was passed on the banks of the Cherwell or 

the Wiiidrush. i i • 

As Aqueous was very regular at all his lectures, seldom knocked in, 
and gave the best of his fish to the high-table, and the commoner sorts 
to the scouts, he met with no interruption lo his sports from the col ege 
authorities, and obtained a great many hints anent favourite swims an 
well-tenanted holes from the servants. He soon became acquain e 
with all the lock-keepers and the managers ot the different eais upon 
the Thames — or Isis as it is here called — and by a few weli-time ips, 
secured their interest. The keepers, too, of the little houses o re- 
freshment on the river’s banks were glad to receive him as t eir gue , 
for he was civil in demeanour, moderate in his eating and dnn ing, 
never objected to the score. 

2 A 2 
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Under these circumstances, it is not to be wondered at that Mr. 
Aqueous Wagtail got the earliest information of every monster of the 
deep who ventured to flounder about in the sight of any of these, 
his well-rewarded friends and acquaintances. 

A few miles above Oxford, between Godstow and Ensham-bridge,*is 
a shutting-place called King's Wear — why it bears so royal a name, I 
cannot say, and have not Anthony k Wood’s work to refer to for infor- 
mation. The keeper of this wear, who dwells in a lonely hut by the 
side of it, one day espied an enormous fish chasing the gudgeons and 
minnows in the shallows. He put him down for a large pike ; but 
when he saw him rise at a fly, he began to doubt the correctness of his 
judgment — for pike do not usually indulge in such dainties in the river 
Isis. He watched him more attentively, and fancied he must be an 
overgrown chub ; but as he turned on his side, and with a jerk of his 
tail, threw himself out of the water at a large green drakefly, he saw 
he was ** spotted like the pard,” and pronounced him, unhesitatingly, 
to be a trout or a Thames salmon. 

He tried all he could to catch him himself, knowing the value he 
would produce in the market ; and when he had tried every means 
which his slender skill could suggest, and failed, he told Mr. Aqueous 
Wagtail that he had kept the fish on purpose for his individual 
sport. 

For three weeks, early in the morning and late in the evening, Sun- 
days excepted, did Aqueous Wagtail try all his skill to hook the 
monster. He raised him to the suiface several times, but it was only 
in play-*the brute was too well fed to hazard a genuine bite. Natural 
flies on floss-silk, artificial flies of every hue and approved make, 
tempting lob-worms and brandlings, real minnows, imitation minnows, 
and even kill-devils failed to entrap him. Aqueous was in despair. 
He had almost made up his mind to net him or spear him, when, for- 
tunately, theDunny Tailor came by, and having been shown the fish, 
and having' had the difficulties of capturing him explained to him in 
dumb-show and finger-talk, he put a bluebottle on his roach-hook, 
and pulled out a bleak or blay. This little brilliant fish — which, 
credite expertOf is as good as whitebait, if nicely fried in salad-oil — 
was speedily fixed upon the spinning tackle, and after a very few draws 
across the sharpest run, a whirrh! whiz-whiz, was heard from the line 
Tunning out of the winch, and the rod was nearly pulled out of Mr. 
Wagtail’s hands. 

Every pint of blood in his veins seemed to have rushed into his 
head. He had hooked him — him, the monster — he felt so excited he 
would have dragged him to shore at once, or jumped in after him. 
Dunny, however, made signs to him that he would lose him if he did 
not mind what he was about ; and by significant gestures, made him un- 
derstand that he must show him the heel of the rod, and play him until 
he was worn out. Aqueous understood and followed his advice, and 
after some three-quarters of an hour’s hopes, doubts, and fears, he suc- 
ceeded in dragging, within reach of Dunny’s hat, which he utihesitat- 
ingly used as a landing-net, a fine, short, thick Thames trout, weighing 
upwards of ten pounds, and in splendid condition. The wear-keeper 
and the taiior were liberally rewarded. Mr. Wagtail showed his prize 
in college, and the Fellows fully expected to see it on the high-table, 
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and made up their appetites accordingly. In this they were disap- 
pointed. Aqueous thought that his father would appreciate so un- 
wonted a treat as a Thames trout, and sent it up by the first coach 
without “ note or comment.*' By return of post he was annoyed at 
receiving the following note from his ignorant paternity : 

“ My dear Son/ 

‘‘ Don’t trouble to send up any more Utile salmon. You 'know I 
would not give a farthing for anything but a cut out of the belly of a 
fat one. Even the servants turned up their noses at your Oxford sal- 
mon, so we gave him to the men on the wharf. 

Your affectionate father, 

“ W. Wagtail. 

P.S. — Your fishmonger ought not to have charged above sixpence 
a pound for it, as it was only a salmon-peel, and we buy them at 
fourpence I” 


Ifcucr 1 send governor another — that is all!” said Aqueous, justly 
indignant at the finest trout which had been caught for some years being 
thrown away upon his father's coal heavers. 

I -crollect a friend of mine was once used much in the same way by a 
London physician, to whom he had sent, as a great treat, two brace of 
quail which he had killed on the Berkshire Downs. The birds being 
scarce and much appreciated in his neighbourhood, he had not the 
least doubt of their proving an acceptable present to the M.D., who 
was fond<of good eating. He was disagreeably deceived in his opinion ; 
a few days brought a note, in which his friend “ thanked him for the 
partridges he had sent him, but they were so very small he did not 
think they were worth dressing.” 

But I am running away, as usual, from the purpose with which I 
commenced — of relating an adventure which befel my hero in one of 
his fishing excursions, and my space is growing “ small by degrees, and 
gradually less,” so 1 must begin. 

There is upon the river Cherwell, a few miles above Oxford, and on 
the road to the Otmoor towns, one spot more celebrated for chub and 
dace than any other for miles round. It is at the tail of a mill, where 
the water after rattling, bounding, and springing over a shallow gravel 
bottom of some hundred-and-flfty yards, gradually assumes a quiet 
calmness as it flows in a deep channel under some overhanging willow- 


trees and thorn -bushes. 

In this favourite and favoured spot Aqueous had long longed to try 
his skill — but in vain had he longed. The right of fishing, and the 
water itself, belonged to a stiff and staid “ friend,” who entertained a 
great regard for his profits as a miller and mealman, and an unfeigned 
enmity towards all sporting-men generally, and to Oxford graduates an 
undergraduates in particular. He would not grant a da' sung o 
any one either out of friendship or for a “ consideration. e 

caught any one — even a little boy from the neighbouring vi age wj 
a pin and a worm catching a minnow — he brought him up ® 
magistrate for a trespass, and if he could, had him fine or s 


prison. 
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Friend Prior, as I shall call him, did not want the fish for himself, 
but he was determined that nobody else should have them, 

Mr. Aqueous Wagtail was also as much determined to catch someW 
them as the miller was to preserve them. He went up quietly in a 
skiff which he had prepared the night before, by getting it through the 
difficult bit of navigation which presents itself between Christ-Church 
Meadow and the back of the parks. Having achieved this by dint of 
punting in the shallows, and carrying it over some lashers, he drew it 
up a ditch and left it for the night. 

Very earlj^ in the following morning, and long ere 

The sun's slanting-dicular rays 
Had illumined the surface of earth, 

Aqueous roused the porter, and ran up St. Giles’s and across the mea- 
dows to the spot where he had left his boat. He pulled as hard as he 
could, and in about half an hour came within sight of the much-coveted 
spot. It was a lovely fishing morning; the wind was due south, and 
just strong enough to cause a ripple on the water ; sufficient rain fell 
to wet Wagtail through — but that he did not mind — and to drive the 
flies {ephemera is more classical) down upon the surface of the 
water. The chubs and dace were evidently ready for their breakfast, 
early as it was, and though they did not heat their kettles, they made 
the water boil with their repeated jumpings and flingings at the 
flies. 

Aqueous moored his skiff in the middle of the stream, and began 
whipping away right and left. In a few minutes several great chubs 
and dace were lying plunging about upon the bretting-boards of his 
boat. Just as he had hooked a “ whopper,” as muffin-cap, his earliest 
tutor, would have called it, he heard one of the windows of the mill 
thrown open, and a voice demand — in Jioury^ not Howery language, 
Who art thou, stranger ? thou hast no business there.” 

Wagtail shammed deaf, and went on whipping and landing liis friend’s 
fish. 

In a few minutes the miller’s man was seen hurrying down tlie bank, 
and finishing his toilette in his progress. When lie came opposite to 
the intruder, he asked in a rough voice, and with a series of bad words, 
unbecoming a quaker’s man. 

What the brought him there V* 

*‘The boat,” said Aqueous. 

Don’t you know you’re a trespassing V* 

Yes, perfectly well.” 

‘‘Then be off at once,” said the enraged miller’s man, “ or else I’ll 
heave you out of the boat.” 

“ You must get into the boat first,” said Aqueous, keeping his tem- 
per, and his rod in full play. 

The miller’s man was in a rage — a greater rage than ever, and sought 
for a weapon — a missile to hurl at his foe. He could find nothing more 
solid than a lump of turf, which broke into little fragments ere it 
reached its otyect. Another and another was tried, but without suc- 
cess. The miller’s man danced with impotent anger, while Wagtail 
pursued his sport, and siniled at him. The miller himself came up, 
and put his man ^in a good-humour, by putting two very large pebbles 
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into his. hand which he had picked up as he came from the mill, and 
fe^^e* ** n^ake use of the weapons of warfare in his de- 

The miller’s man was a good shot; but Mr. Wagtail had a fly-fisher’s 
avoided the first stone, though so narrowly, that it passed 
sufficiently near his head to make him fall back in his skiff. Just as 
he was rising to expostulate or sheer off— for he had not time to resolve 
upon which alternative he should adopt — the second stone was flung, 
and with such force, and so true an aim, that it struck Aqueous on the 
temple, and he fell back senseless. 

“Friend Thomas, thee hast hit him a little too hard,” said the 
quaker to his man ; “but go get the punt and take away the scaled 
animals of which he would wrongfully have deprived me. Thee may’st 
take the engines wherewith he hath entrapped them as well.” 

Thomas obeyed, and quickly punted to the spot. He came along- 
side, and soon transferred the chubs and dace from the skitf to the 
punt ; then he carefully — for he was fond of the sport himself, and 
often indulged in it without his master’s knowledge — removed all the 
tackle, with the creel and the fly-book, which he coolly abstracted from 
his victim’s pocket. 

“ What shall I do with the lad, master?” inquired Thomas. 

' Thee may’st raise the fastening of his wooden ark, and let him float 
upon the vvaters,” replied Friend Prior. 

“ But he’s perfectly insensible, and bleeds like a stucken-pig,” said 
the man, looking frightened. 

“Thee must not suffer a fellow-creature to perish unaided,” said his 
master; “ spiinkle him with water and cut him adrift — it were well he 
should not give up the ghost Aere,” 

Thomas took the punt-scoop, and threw as much water as it would 
hold over the face and person of the insensible angler. He then took 
out his bread-and-cheese knife, and cutting the grapnel-line, allowed 
the skiff to float, with its half-dead burden, down the stream. 

“ Thomas — friend Thomas — thee hast done thy duty to thy earthly 
employer, ” said the miller, when they had got home and locked them- 
selves 111 the mill-house ; “ and I w'illat some future period reward thee 
with sixpence — a-hem !” 

When Mr. Acjueous Wagtail reco\ered the effects of the blow which 
he had received, the sun was shining holly upon liimselt and his skiff, 
'which was embedded in a mass ot oozy matter, into which the stream 
had carried it about a mile below the unfortunate scene of his tres- 

pass. , . 

After be had collected his thoughts sufficiently to account tor his 
present situation, and to discover tliat he had been robbed o a is 
tackle, as well as the fish which he had caught, his first fee ing was one 
of revenge. He resolved to go to the mill and demand restitution an 
satisfaction of the miller. He prudently hesitated, as his , 

two to one against him, and he felt convinced tiat h u 

make restituUon, or fight like a gentleman 

rowed back slowly, determined to bring J ^ reached Ox- 
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solved to put up with his loss — buy anew setpf tackle, and say nothing 
about the treatment which he had experienced. It was a wise resolve, as 
he would have been laughed at by all his friends, and probably urged by 
their taunts to do something or other to avenge his wrongs, of which 
he would afterwards have repented, and which might probably have 
subjected him to punishment from the university authorities. 

Within a fortnight after his mishap at Prior’s mill, Mr. Aqueous 
Wagtarl was laughed at by his companions ; for the miller’s man, by 
his master’s instructions, took care to give a very vivid and greatly ex- 
aggerated account of how he had served a gentleman out who had 
come poaching in their preserves.” He gave his name and address in 
full, which he was enabled to do, as he had found it in the fly-book 
which he had extracted from his pocket while he was unsensible, and 
mal-appropriated to his own use. 

Mr, Aqueous was of course annoyed ; but he bore no malice in his 
heart. Like a true disciple of the virtuous Isaak, he forgave, though 
he could not forget, his friends’ insinuations. That he was a spooney— 
wanted pluck — was rather green, and other remarks of the same tend- 
ency ; he heard not, for he was on his wanderings in search of fish 
as long as daylightjasted, and on his return gladly sought his bed to 
sleep off the fatigues of the day, and rise] early to pursue his favourite 
amusement on the morning following. 

One day he had obtained permission of a farmer to fish in a part of 
the Cherwell which lies nigh to a place called Hampton. The nearest 
road lay across the fields and over the river close to, but above the 
quaker’s mill. The stream was crossed by those on horseback by 
means of a ford; for those who travelled on foot, a punt was placed 
with a chain at each end, sufficiently long to enable the boat to be 
drawn backwards and forwards from one bank to the other, where it 
was securely fastened to two willow-trees. 

Just as Aqueous had ferried himself over and landed, he was at- 
tacked by a Targe dog of the mastifl breed, who showed as white a set 
of teeth as a chimneysweep usually does, and quite as sharp-set. 

“ Down, sir, down!” said Aqueous, fixing his eyes firmly on the 
dog’s eyes, and presenting the but-end of his rod, to which a sharp 
spear of about six inches in length was fastened, held it firmly in a line 
for the dog’s chest. 

The dog stopped short in his charge, and unable to bear the human 
eye fixed upon him, or not liking the thoughts of being impaled on a 
fly-rod, retreated slowly, first growling and snarling, and at last, when 
he thought himself at a safe distance, barking fiercely. Aqueous pur- 
sued his path in, a sidelong direction, keeping his eye still firmly fixed on 
his adversary, for fear of an attack in his rear, and not seeing clearly 
where he was going, ran against Friend Prior and his man, who were 
standing to see the sport of a man worried by the mastiff — having 
been extracted from the mill by the noise of his barking and growl- 
ing. 

“ Take care of thyself, for the dog doth know a rogue by sight, and 
hath been taught to guard the property of his master,” said the mdler 
who, with his man, stood in the path, so as to obstruct Wagtail’s pas-, 
sage. 

“ Stand aside, and let ipe pass, I beg of you,” said Aqueous ; “ this 
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is a public footway, and I am not come to injure you or your pro* 
perty/' 

H “ Hah ! hah !” grinned the miller’s man, “ hast had enough o’ that, 
I warrant ; hard as thy head is, th’hast found the stones hereabouts still 
harder." 

“ Stand aside — I do not wish to use force ; but if you provoke me, 
you shall rue it," said Aqueous, addressing the quaker, who not liking; 
his looks, stepped on one side and allowed him to pass, saying,' 

“ Thou art right, friend, this is a public footroad, but I will see thee 
off my premises. Here, Towzerl Towzer ! here, dog — see that the 
stranger doth not deviate." 

“ At him — seize him, Towzer !" shouted the man. 

‘‘ I don’t wish to harm the dog," said Aqueous, “but if he attacks 
me, I must kill him in my own defence." 

Towzer, urged by his owner and his servant, made several attempts 
to rush in on his foe. Aqueous kept a watchful eye on him as he 
walked backwards. At last the dog made a spring. Aqueous pre- 
sented his spear, and luckily for him it penetrated the animal’s chest. 
He rolled over on his side, and, after a few struggles to escape from 
Aqueous, who had pinned him to the ground, he lay dead at his 
feet. 

describe the rage and fury of Prior and his servant when they 
saw the result of the battle, would be impossible. They abu^d Mr. 
Wagtail in no measured terms. They threatened to throw him into the 
milUhead— to beat him black and blue, and even to murder him on the 


spof. 

Aqueo i* retreated cautiously, holding the weapon which had de- 
livered him from his canine adversary in such a manner, as rendered 
an attack from his human foes a very dangerous measure. He did not 
attempt to reply to their abuse or threats, but closely watched them to 
guard against a sudden charge. He had, in this way, reached the mill 
itself, and was crossing the narrow plank over the mill-tail, when he 
was assailed in the rear by a very aged woman, apparently the mother 
of the miller, who, though dressed in the sober garb ]>eculiaT to her 
sect, and scarcely able to utter her words distinctly from age and loss of 
teeth, abused him as much and as rapidly as she possibly could. As 
she stood on the end of the plank, and there was only room for one 
person to pass at a time between the mill and the rail, which protected 
the passers over the plank, Aqueous still facing the miller s man who was 
following him closely, ren*oved the old woman as gently as he could. 
She resisted as stoutly as she could, and urged the man to rush upon 
the “ ungodly youth who had slain the vigilant guardian of the hou^. 
Aqueous, by a sudden spring, leaped the rail, and so pmce “ 

tween himself and the two men. He thrust her gently orwar g 

the plank, knowing that they must either throw her own P 
over her body, or remove her from the plank before they ou p 

him. He started in a run, and being like Achilles, i-vus, he wm 

nearly at the gate leading into the public road long befoie the ^ 
tion which the old lady presented to his ungenerous . . 

moved. He could hear them shouting, cursing, aud J*? ^ 

passed along, but thinking that the belter part of valour wa. discretion, 
he ran on at a smart pace, and was soon out of hearing. 
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He reached the farmer’s house, and told him of the treatment he had 
met with. The farmer was not surprised to hear that he had been 
abused, as old Prior was known to be a surly, ill-tempered person, and 

E robably pi*oceeded further than mere abuse with Wagtail, because 
aving caught him trespassing once before, and seeing him provided 
with his tackle, he imagined he was come to trespass again. 

After an early dinner Aqueous went down to the river. The fish 
rose well at first, and he soon very nearly filled his creel. As the 
evening drew in, the* fish ceased to rise. The black and red hackles 
ivere exchaqged for other flies, and as it grew darker, for the killing — the 
never-failing white moth. Though “ never- failing” is a correct epithet 
in general for this little insect of a night,” it did not deserve it on this 
occasion — it did fail to raise a single fish. After whipping some time in 
vain, Aqueous fixed his rod in the ground, and looked up at the sky to 
see what influences could be at work to cause such an extraordinary 
phenomenon as the failure of a white-moth. He was surprised to find 
It much darker than he had thought it was while his eyes were cast on 
the water. The face of the heavens, which an hour or two before had 
been clear and bright, was overcast with black solid clouds, ren- 
dered still blacker by the red gleams thrown on their edges by the sun 
which had sunk some way below the horizon. Not a breath of air 
was stirring; the atmosphere was hot and oppressive to the breathing ; 
the cows and horses stood perfectly still with their heads in one direc- 
tion, sullenly lashing their flanks, and neglecting their pasturage. The 
failure of the white-moth was accounted for. A thunderstorm was at 
hand, and the flsh had instinctively retired to their haunts. Why it is 
80 , I cannot say ; but that it is so invariably at the approach of thunder, 
I can positively assert. 

Aqueous put up his tackle. He had scarcely wound the footline 
round his hat, and strapped the creel to his shoulders, when a few large 
drops warned him to hasten to the farmhouse for refuge. Ere he 
reached it, tfle rain came down in torrents, flash succeeded flash, and 
the distant roar of the thunder was heard. It approached nearer and 
nearer, and at last burst overhead in appalling peals. 

To allow his guest to leave him in such a storm, was a proposal that 
the farmer would not listen to. The remains of the dinner were placed 
on the table, but every one, excepting Aqueous, who liad a seven mile 
journey before him, and the farmer, who dreaded not the war of the 
elements, was too much alarmed to partake of it. Aqueous sat pa- 
tiently sipping a little spirits and water, and listening to the thunder 
and the dashing of the rain against the windows until the clock struck 
ten. He had a long and weary walk before him, and he must be in college 
before twelve o'clock. However, he thought that such a storm as the 
present would prove a sufficiltit excuse for having once in his college 
career knocked in after twelve.” He sat half an hour longer, and as 
the storm had abated somewhat of its violence, he accepted the loan of 
the fanner’s great-coat, and set out. 

The night was intensely dark, and it was only by the aid of the 
frequent flashes of lightning that Aqueous was enabled to gain the 
road which led to the mill. All was dark and silent as he passed the 
plank. He found the boat, and passed the river, which was much 
swollen, in safety. He waded through two feet of water which had 
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covered the adjoining meadow, and reached a stile which gave him 
Mcess to some higher ground. He crossed this next meadow and came 
o ano 8ti e; on either side of it was a coppice, the trees of which 

rendered the path so dark that Aqueous missed it, and slipped into 

one of the deep ditches which were dug on each side of it. Encum- 
bered with a heavy great-coat, rendered heavier by the wet, he extri- 
cated himself with great difficulty, and by crawfing on his knees, at 
last reached the stile and clambered over it. 

Here again as there were no trees to obscure the light, he could trace 
the path across the grass when the lightning gleamed. He hastened 
on more quickly, for he was chilled by his wet clothes, and was anxious 
to get into the hard road before the storm returned, of which there was 
every appearance from the lightning being more vivid, and the thunder 
pealing louder and louder. He ran as fast as he could, and about the 
middle of a very long meadow he fell heavily on his face over something 
that lay across the pathway. As soon as he recovered from the stun^ 
liing sensation, caused more by the suddenness than the severity of the 
blow, he rose and examined the object which had caused his fall. To 
his surprise and horror he found that it was a woman, and as well as he 
could discern by the lightning, an aged, decently-dressed person. 
The rain, huvvevt r, had soaked her bonnet and her clothes so tho- 
lougnly, that he could not discern their make or colour. 

He felt her hands and face, they were icy cold. He laid his hand 
on her side, no pulsation could be felt. He held his face close to her 
mouth, but not a breath seemed to pass her lips. Acjueous felt certain 
she was Ilis was no pleasant situation. The stoim was again 

raging \olontly as ever, the rain came dow’n in torrents, the light- 
ning Hashed, the thunder burst forth in loud and reiterated roars, and 
he was a mile at least from any habitation (and that the mill where it 


was probable if he could reach it he should meet with an unfriendly re- 
replion ), in company with a stranger, but a fellow-creature, and a 
female, either dead or dying. 

Aqueous hesitated awhile, but his kindly feelings conquered. He 
resoUed at all risks to convey the wretched object before him to the 
mill. }le laised her wnii difticully, and placccl her over his shoulder. 
He was already weary and worn out by his tediuusjourney. When he 
reached the* stile where he had misj^ed his way, his heart almost failed ; 
—he would puhaps have left Ivs burden there and hastened by himself 
to the mill for aid ; but as he laid it across the side, while he clambered 


over, he heard a feeble moaning, and then a succession ol w'cak groans. 
Convinced the woman was still alive and might he saved, he stripp^ 
ofl' his upper coat and threw it into the copse. He waited for a fiiendly 
flash, and with his burden in his arms rushed along the narrow path 

and reached the meadow' in safttv. ^ i u i r 

Relieved of the weight of the’great-coat, and guided by the roar of 
the water at the mill, he soon reached the last stile. Here * 

culty presented itself. The water had risen so imich diiring ^fe houn 
that had elapsed since lie crossed in safety, that he ou e 'J' 
svould be possible to reach the boat. A few groans fr""" /he 
made him resolve to hazard it. After slipping severs V" ’ 
great difficulty preventing his now heavy burden from J 

Lmt into the flood, he the tree to-which the boat bad been 
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fastened. He felt for the chain, but it was gone — a flash of lightning 
showed the punt to him turned bottom upwards on the opposite bank. 
His heart failed him, and he shed bitter tears of disappointment as he 
held to the willow for support with one hand, and clasped the poor old 
creature to his breast with the other. 

The warmth of his body seemed to have given life to the frame he held. 
The limbs moved convulsively, and the moans were interrupted by a 
deep sigh. He felt the heart beat feebly against his side. 

This roused him to further exertion. He knew it was useless to 
think of wading the ford, and to swim with such a burden as he held 
in his arms through such a stream as now rushed along would be certain 
death to both. He therefore shouted as loudly as he could, in hopes 
the miller or his man might hear him. For half an hour his eflbrts were 
vain. The thunder and the noise of the rain and the rushing of the 
swollen waters drowned his voice, which was growing feebler. 

Just as he had given up all hopes of succour a light appeared in the 
mill. The door was opened, and he could see two flgures about to pull 
up the largest sluice to let the water escape. Before they could effect 
their purpose, he exerted all his remaining strength to utter a shrill cry 
in a high key, and held it as long as he could. The men started as the 
cry reached them, and after hesitating a few minutes, and apparently 
arguing the possibility of its being the cry of a human being that they had 
heard, they approached as near as the water would allow them, to the 
spot where Aqueous stood nearly exhausted, and evidently saw the 
dangerous position in which he was placed. The miller’s man fetched 
his punt, and placing the lantern on the well, with one resolute and 
well-directed thrust pushed it past the overturned ferry-boat, and to 
the exact spot where Aqueous stood. The miller’s man threw the chain 
round the willow-tree, and held on while he questioned Aqueous as to 
who he was, and how he came there. He could only say a woman— 
a poor creature dead or dying,” as the miller seizing them in his pow- 
erful grasp, deposited them in the bottom of the boat. 

He took the lantern and turned the light upon the wretched objects 
before him and exclaimed, My poor old mistress, and the young man 
who killed Towzer !” 

To release the boat and urge it across was the work of an instant. 
The bodies of Aqueous and the old quakeress were carried in-doors. A 
few drops of spirit soon restored the youth to his senses, and while the 
miller was carrying his mother upstairs, and placing her in the warm 
bed which he himself had just left, being alarmed by the height of 
the rapidly-increasing water, he told the miller’s man as briefly as pos- 
sible all that had occurred. 

Dang it, arter all thee bee’syi noble chap ! — and to think I should go 
to injure such a one for the saw of a few Ashes — but forgive me — pray 
forgive me, and shal’t have all thy tackle again,” said the miller’s man, 
rubbing the back of his horny hands as vigorously as possible against 
his eyes to remove the tears that ran from them. 

Aqueous learnt that the old lady had set out in the afternoon to visit 
a neighbour about two miles off, but as the evening was stormy her son 
felt no alarm at her not returning, as he had no doubt but that she had 
resolved to remain with her friends all night, as she had frequently done 
before. It afterwards proved that her friends were from home when 
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she arrived, and that she sat an hour or so to rest herself, and without 
saying a word to the girl of the house started off home. 

The old lady gradually recovered and Friend Prior did all he could 
to show his gratitude to her preserver. Above all things he gave him the 
free and uncontrolled right of fishing in his waters, with his own tackle, 
which the man had duly restored. His house and his table were open to 
him at all hours, and all seasons. He took care to represent the case 
to the authorities of St. Peter’s, and it is needless |to say tKat Mr. 
Aqueous Wagtail was praised instead of blamed for “knocking in after 
twelve.” 

So ends my tale ; 

But ere I sound its knell 
Crown my brows with laurel ; 

For the tale 1 tell 
Has for once a 

MORAL. 

“ Return good for evil and you may soften the heart even of a 

friend.” 


THE FLOWER. 


Alone, across a foreign plain, 

The Exile slowly wanders, 

And on his Isle beyond the main 
With sadden’d spirit ponders : 

Tliis lovely Isle beyond the sea, 

W ith all its household treasures ; 

Its cottage homes, its merry birds, 

And all its rural pleasures : 

Its leafy woods, its shady vales. 

Its moors, and purple heather; 

Its verdant fields bedeck’d with stars 
His childhood loved to gather : 

When lo ! he starts, with glad surprise, 
Home-jo}3 come rushing o'er him, ^ 

For “ modest, wee, and crirason-tipp d, 
He spies the flower before him 1 

With eager haste he stoops him down, 
His eyes with moisture hazy, 

And as he plucks the simple bloom, 

He murmurs, “ Lawk-a-daisy ’• 
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NOTES ON THE NUMBERS ; 


OR, 

HUMOURS OF ARITHMETIC. 

Few people know why the arithmetical characters are called num- 
bers. The name has its origin in the experience of schoolboys, who 
having their^^fingers in winter-time chilled and frostbitten over their 
slates, while engaged in the operations of multiplication or “ long-divi- 
sion,’* bestowed upon the freezing figures the appropriate epithet of 
numb-^xs. It is not so easy to account for the numerals having been 
called Arabic. Decidedly it was not from Arabia Felix that these 
vexatious symbols proceeded. Roman is a much better name for 
them, they are so commonly against by the Juvenals. 

There are no honours too exalted for those who remain un puzzled 
by the rule of three, and unmaddened by fractions. Your “ great 
arithmeticians" ought at least to be created Counts, Success in arith- 
metic is no more to be had “ sine puloere*' than success in battle. 
The Abacus^ or counting-table of the ancients, was a board stiewed 
with dust upon which they inscribed their numerical characters with 
their fingers. We have a trace of this usage at the present day in the 
dust, with which we frequently find the tables of hotels and coffee- 
houses covered, quite thick enough for the purposes of calculation, 
although the habit of scoring the bill upon this classic coating has 
fallen into desuetude. 

Accountants, it will not be denied, are men of figure. Augustus 
Cffisar, who figured in ancient Rome under the name of Octavius ^ must 
have been an eminent arithmetician in his day, since wc find his poet- 
laureate commencing an address to him with— 

Cum tot sustineas. 

Numbers are of vast importance to more people than the Michael 
Cassios ; for example, to poets, demagogues, and the proprietors of 
magazines. Poets are unfortunate when numbers do not come, and 
the proprietors of magazines when numbers do not go* The numbers 
of a poem ought to run well — of a periodical ought to read well — and 
of a populace ought to roar well. Numbers are essential to a cafa- 
logue, but they are incompatible with do^grel. Yet doggrel verses are 
the most numerous of any. 

Numbers are the only things that may exist without themselves. 
Milton tells us of “ numbers without number,” A numberless number 
is no number at all. Suppose the number of a hackney-coach to be 
infinite, the driver might practise infinite extortions. 

Numbers are odd and even : this is a pleasing alterna^on, the effect 
of which is lost in Regent-street, by the dull method of ^ ranging all the 
even numbers on one side, of the street, and all the odd ones upon the 
other^ like male^and female in a Quaker meeting-house. However, the 
arrangement was made, we must suppose, to preserve the harmony of 
numters and keep the peace of old King Cocker. At any rate, keeping 
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the numbers thus apart has an obvious tendency to prevent multiplica- 
tion. Regent-street reminds one of a dreary sum in “ long-division.’’ 
It is said that there are times, particularly in the amorous twilight of 
summer-evenings, when lovelorn No. 1 may be heard to sigh across 
the wide thoroughfare to disconsolate No. 2, and waft her the pathetic 
question — 

When shall we three meet again ? 

Again, some«numbers integral and o\\\^x% fractional. The inte- 
grals are honest fellows, numbers of integrity, and it is surprising that 
they should associate with improper fractions, and sometimes even with 
mean proportionals and gross totals. The origin of fractions is uncer- 
tain ; but the best account of it is that the square numbers came once 
upon a time to fisticuffs, and that thje field of battle was found the next 
morning covered with these arithmetical fragments, like the eais and 
noses on the plain of Waterloo. 

Fractions cannot be too much discountenanced, for they are fatal to 
Mwi/y, and arc the agitators and incendiaries of the commonwealth of num- 
bers. Factions only differ from fractions by the dog's letter. Political 
arithmetic teaches us faction is nothing eFe than an improper fraction of 
a people who ought to be an integral number. There is no such thing 
as a fraction, let your accountants and algebraists say what they 

will. Aii the members of the family are improper, except the tenths^ 
which, having invariably kept company with the clergy, had peculiar 
opportiinnics of moial improvement. 

Mr. Moore informs us that this branch has ever been particularly 
popular in Ireiind; indeed, so, much so that Cajitain Rock (the 
founder of !ccmal fractions) was actually christened Decimus.* 

Let us not be understood as applying to dividends the severe remarks 
we have felt it to be our duty to nitike upon fractions. For dividends 
we have the most unfeigned respect, and we are always happy to re- 
ceive them. 

Mention has just been made of “ square numbers,” and we re- 
turn to them for a moment, only to notice a gross mistake that arith- 
meticians commit respecting them. They tell you ihdit four is a square 
number, and tliat there is no other such number until you get to nine. 
Have these sages ever been in Grosvenor-square in their lives? Pray 
is not No. 5, Grosvenor-square a square number? We can easily be- 
lieve, however, that people addicted to vulgar arithmetic never set 
their foot in that, or any other territory fashion. 

Another and still more heinous blunder is their “square root. Now 
did any man ever see a square root? \Ve have seen roots of all kinds, 
tulip-roots, crocus- roots, hyacinth-roots, jonquil- roots, lily-roots, all 
the roots in all the gardens and nurseries in England, France, and 
Holland, but we never saw a square root, or even so much as a trian- 
gular one, which (being one side less) would not be quite so prodigious 
a phenomenon. Possibly, however, they may have square • 'Ots in e 
parterres and quadrangles of St. John’s College, Cambridge, w ere 
those Philosopher Squares, the mathematicians, have a little circ 

• 'fhe ttnth don’t dance,” has not been a rnszim of the Decin** 

many of whom in ** the merry days gone by/’ hare danced at sherins D 
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of their own, in which they occasionally As every thing; that 

Midas touched became gold, so it is not improbable that every thing 
these great geometers lay their hands on turns into a square, or a 
parallelopiped.* Let us hope for the sake of their moral reputations, 
they have no PoZ/y-gons in their chambers ! The censorious world 
would suspect a case of the loves of the triangles.’* 


No. I. 

From these Tew remarks upon numbers in general, we proceed to 
numbers in particular; and to begin with the beginning, we commence 
with No. 1, which after all is a bull, for how can one be a number? 
Upon reflection, however, there are cases in which this is a true para- 
dox. For instance, a pluralist, who though as a man only an unit, is in 
an ecclesiastical sense, a multitude — in one county a rector, in another 
a dean, in a third a canon, in a fourth a prebendary. 

'Twas Hodgson here, *twas Hodgson there, 

*Twas Hodgson, Hodgson, every where. 

An old cheese is a further example of many in one, and Dryden’s 

Zimri” is another. 

A man so various that he seemed to be, 

Not ONE, but all mankind*s epitome. 

Then the multitudinous seas” are the “ green one,” and the bundle 
of twigs is the old and proverbial type of oneness. 

No. 1 is myself, yourself, the self of every body, self itself, the arith- 
metical sign of selfism; the oddity and old bachelor of numbers. 
No. 1 requires no care-taker; no figure of the nine takes so much care 
of itself. No. 1 is a riddle, at once the emblem of a great fault and a 
great virtue, the symbol of egotism, and the representative of unity and 
^concord. 

Had the fleas of an Irish inn been unanimous, or as one flea, they 
might have pulled Mr. Curran out of bed, as that great man himself 
testified; but they were torn by factions, and divided into dirty entomolo- 
gical cliques, each insect pursuing his own shabby ends, and catering 
for his own paltry little proboscis, instead of combining their energies 
to advance the common cause of the flea-public. Had these foolish 
little animals read so niuch as the annals of their native land, they 
might have learned the evils of dissension, and the advantages of con- 
cert. Sincerely rejoiced we are that fleas have not the sense to profit 
by human errors. Divide et impera. May the fleas never be one 
people. 

A great deal might be said and sung of the ones of the world, but 
we shall despatch them very briefly. 

There are the little ones always struggling to be great cites, and the 
great ones sometimes afiecting to be little ones. Then there are the 

* A doctor, pidhwrs, who attended a diatingoiabed algebraist of Cambridge, aaaiired 
ns that the very roots of his earns were square roots. In this oaae, both physician and 
patient were extractors of roots ; but what waa either of them to Boreas or £uras„ 
who extract the root of on oals before one can count his fingers. 
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simple ones trying to seem knowin^^ ones, and the knowins^ ones to 
cheat the simple ones. The unfeeling ones are unfortunately not the 
unhappy ones; and the unpaid ones are occasionally not the fair ones. 
The undying one is hitherto the unknown one, and the undone one is 
always the forsaken one. 

No. 1 is the most classic of numbers, as appears from the common 
saying — “ all’s one in the Greek.” 

No. 1 has conferred celebrity on numbers. There was H-amilton 
renowned for his owe speech; VVarner famous for his owe pen ; Sir 
William Jones distinguished by his one book ; Nelson by his one arm ; 
Hannibal by his one eye ; and Andrew Marvel immortalized by his 
one dish. Then there was Socrates who knew but one tiling (which, 
by the by, was nothiufj). 

And we ought not to forget the wag of our own days who wrote from 
London to his mother in Yorksnire for a remittance of eleven shirts; in- 
forming her tliat since he had been in society, he had ascertained that 
a gentleman ought to have twelve. This was the man of one shirt, to 
whom we shall only add the man of “ one observation,” tliat we may 
admonish the world to avoid him as a pestilence. The man who rises 
to make “ one observation” never sits down until he has made a very 
long speech. ** Sir, I lisejust to make one remaik,” is tlie cstabll^hod 
formula, when there is a predetermination to make five huiulred. The 
moment we hear the words we invoke Morpheus, or morphine, the sci- 
entific s. bstitute Ibra dose of “ poppy or mandragora.” 

No. II. 

l\»w many nunilicrs is in nouns?” asks Sir Hugh Evans in Welsh- 
man’s English. 

“ Two,” leplies Master Willy Page, which proves how limited were 
the grammatical studies of that young gentleman. Mrs. Quickly hits 
the nail on the head. 

“ Truly, I thought there bad been one number more\ because they 
say, od’s nouns.” 

The good dame is wrong in the reason she assigns, but she is right 
in point of fact, as the Greek and some other languages have a dual 
number, or No. 2. This No. 2 is the hieroglyph ot duplicity, the arith- 
metical cijiher for the pharisee and hypocrite. How' otten do we see a 
double man ; bow often do we hear a double tongue; how often do we 
meet a double mind ; bow often do we find two taccs under one hood, 
and not in the Howe. -garden only? There arc tew Unas, but many 
Duessas, and in other laiuN, we fear, as well as in Facry-laiid. 

We need not go so far as the Roman forum to seek a Janus ; w'e 
w'ould undertake to find you one at M rstminster, without asking 
IJiogcnes for his lantern. As one is the sign ot union, so is tiuo 
the emblem of discord. When those are two, who ought to be one, or, 
to speak more correctly, when those are one, who ught to be two, 
the results are misery and confusion. t i »» 

Number 2 is Lucifer’sown numbei, whence lie is called the “ deuce, 
and to “ play the deuce” is to “ play the il — 1. As one is the old 

bachelor or old maid of numbers, so i'J tiro the very principle of 
jiopulation, for the very least number that a parson can buckle together 

March , — VOL. LXiv. KO. cci.v. - ^ 
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in holy matrimony is a couple. Without two, there coiilcl be neither 
pairing nor pairing-of!', a proceeding which, although it thins the House 
of Commons, tends consideiably to replenish the nation. No. ‘2 is 
sometimes, however, a depopulator. Witness a brace of pistols and 
a duel : witness also two doctors in consultation ; yet it is questionable 
whether two doctors ever so met, without “ the king of terrors*' stepping 
in'and making the di*et a trio. 


No. III. 

“This is the time. 1 hope good luck lies in odd numbers; 
they say there is, a divinity in’odd numbers, either in nativity, chance, or 
death,” — quoth Sir John Falstaff, and he has all antiquity with him. 

Three is a most venerable number. Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto 
form a trio of the most lespectable antiquity, and Jupiter had his three- 
forked lightning, Neptune his trident, and Pluto his Iriplc-headcd dog. 
Then there was the Saxon Trigla, or Fiiga, Thor, and Odin ; and the 
Hindoo triad Vishnu, Siva, and Brahma (whom the reader will be 
careful not to confound with the modern inventor of pens, and patentee 
of locks'). The freemasons assure us that their lodges are suppoilcd by 
three pillars — to wit, Wisdom, Stiengtb, and Beauty, — a very pretty 
style of architecture, we must admit, although Beauty is perhaps a little 
too Corinthian for so moral and pious an institution. Tlie British tiiads 
were a code of laws framed entirely upon a principle of su[)LTstitious 
reverence for No. 3. The principle was earned so far, that the wife was 
considered only a third of her husband. “ Qualibcl uxor (juusi 
‘ tertia* pars viri sui ceusetur' was the fundamental maxim of the con- 
jugal law of the Britons, This was the oiigiri of tlie wife’s dower, or 
third part of her liiisband’s lands. The modems liave raised the value 
of a wife considerably, as she is now considered not only a vtoiefy 
of her husband, but the better half of the two. However, the lady is 
still but a fraction of tlie gentleman ; which is possibly ibc reasnii why 
she is sometimes fractious, and (if gay and fashionable) actuated by 
par^^-spirit. When the husband piohibits parlies, the w ile is apt to 
become factious, which confirms the common political remark that “ the 
end of parties is the beginning of factions.” 

No. 3 must be a sovereign prince, for we hear of the “ rule of 
three,” which cannot but be prosperous, since it is called the “ gulden 
rule.” Next, he is your common mar-plot and spoil-sport, for many 
are the agreeable situatiais in which No. 2 is surprised and interrupted 
by No. 3. Who so often intrudes? Who is so frequently dc trap 
No. 3 is the Paul Pry of numbers. 

Three is an important number to a flag, for it makes it a tri-colour, 
or flag of revolution; — to a stool, for it makes it a prophetic-stuol, or 
tripod ; — to a pacha, for it makes him a pacha of three tads, which is 
three times as great as a pacha of one tail to a parish beadle, for it 
crowns him with his three-cocked hat and to that admirable poetic 
^ figure an h)perbole, for it renders it a “ ihiee-piled hyperbole/ —Pelion 
upon Ossa, and Olympus on the top of both.* 


*Sometiinef ** three*’ is used io dimioution j for example, a *Ubree-inched fool,” a 

** three-suited kuave.” 
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Three is the numerical symbol, not only of revolution, but’ of riot. 
To make a riot at law there must be at least three rioters ; yet that two 
liersons may be riotous is certain. 


No. IV. 

7’he fox, the ape, and tlio humble bee 
Were btill at odds, being but three, 

Until the goose came in ai the door, 

And stayed the odds by making pour. 

Love's Labour Lost. 


No. 4 is said to be the first .svyware number, whicbmeans neither more 
nor less than this, that twice two aiefour, a discovery which has justly 
immortalized the sa^e who made it. It follows that lor a dinner ot four 
a stjnare table is “ the tiling.” If, however, you prefer a round one, 
round let your table be, and iangh at the mathematicians. But observe 
the advice of Bun le, and do not be so absurd as to rc(iuire from the round 
table the advantages of the square one, or vice versa. 

Four IS 7 wt the number of the elements, although Milton assures us 
they 

in qnaiernum move 
IVrpetiial ciiclc multiform. 


They are five elements at least, for every schoolboy knows that, be- 
sides eaith, air, fire, and water> there are als » ‘‘ the elements of gram- 
mar.” Ib’ron nonces this truth in his philosophical poem of “ Beppo, 
ii^v'hei says of Napoleon in the Russian expedition, 


Stopped by the elements, like whaler, or, 

A blundciiug novice in hib new Greek /nor. 

No. 4 the number of tlie c-iidinal points, both in the physical and 
moral a oi Id,— the number of the winds and ihe virtues (,tor the allitera- 
l.or. is i,rcs.>tible). Four is learnings own number, Jom 

the V'rcucb adan-e “ savant comnie quatre, winch Peiron applied so 
witiilv to the foitij academicians. Four is al-o the number that crowns 
the labours ol the toilette, for the French have another proverb t b 
dicssed “ a iluatrc i pm-les.” Since the discovery of America, there 
have been foir (luarteis of the ulobe ; previously there were only thiee, 
so that Sliakspeiewas both geooiaphically atd 

in putting into tl.e mouth of one of ^ 7^^ 

“ three-ncckod world.” Four is the lather ot ^ 

quarters of the eaith there is nothing so impoitant as o 1 ^ 

Lve all our quai.er-day, which brings our quarter sala • ^ 
deeply indebted to No. 4 both m peace a“7'."o„, Mad-lane quarters 
our quarters ol mutton, if i’’ ’ ^ • and our quartettes 

if wc are producers ; our quartos il we arc , 

if we are musical. In war there is no ofh e m ^tl^e ^ 
consequence as the quarterninstei , and 

prisoner it is no bad thing to get quarter. upon “ all 

No. 4 is the vestibule of life, lor m on y crimes, 

fours.” Formerly when people commitied treasons, d 

2 B 2 
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they went out of life in fours also, for they were sentenced to be quar- 
tered. Now, here is no quartering save by the Heralds, and they only 
quarter our arms. 


No. V. 

There is little to be said about this number, except to notice the 
vulgar error that there are five fingers. ^I’hc thumb is not a finger, be- 
cause, if a finger at all, it must, from its size and position be the first 
finger: but the. place of first finger is engaged. The thumb is not 
rightfully a freeman of the digital corporation, and the fingers ought to 
move the Five’s Court for a quo warranto. Perhaps Lynch law would 
be still better : they are four to one, and ought not to sufier the thumb 
to bully them. That he is a tyrant is evident from the proverbial ex- 
pressions, “ the rule of thumb, and under the thumb.” 

The best five we know is five per cent. ; however, i*? bettei . 


No. VI. 

Johnson is very learned on number six : he tells us that six is “ twice 
three” and “one more than five!” But if you desire to know the true 
state and dignity of No 6, consult Bro\Mi’s “Vulgar Errors,” where 
you will find it stated that “ six hath many respects in it, not only fur 
the days of the creation, but its natural consideration as being a rr.u- 
EECT number.”* Six is, therefore, the “ chrysolite” of figuie.s, and 
doubtless it is upon this account, that womankind is called exctU 
len e “ the Sex.” 

Six is the bankrupt’s number in both English and French. “ Not 
worth sixpence” and ** sans six sous.** In accordance with this, our 
Court of Chancery (the best and shortest road to beggary in the king- 
dom) employs six clerks, who are very important functionaries, although 
they are not once mentioned in Cicero’s Offices. 

Six is a good hour for dining, if the dinner be a good one, anfl 
neither company nor cook mistake it for seven, which sets things “ at 
sixes and sevens,” and introduces us disagreeably enough to — 


No. VII. 

We shall be sparing of our remarks upon this number, because we 
intend to discuss it fully in a work of seven folio volumes which we 
have in preparation, and which will probably appear when the world is 
about seven years older, and better able to understand it. In this work 
we shall demonstrate that the “ seven wise men of Greece” were not 
the seven champions of Christendom,” — that the reason Rome had 
seven hills” was that she had seven kings, and not because she has 
“ seven sacraments,” — that the “ seven sleepers” were seven lazy dogs, 


* Algebraiits mean by a perfect number, one that is equal to the sum of its submul- 
tiples. E. o. 6 = R not understand tbiB be tbaokiul, and content 

youraelf with coni idering it one of tbe humours of arithmetic. 
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—that the giant who wore seven-leagued boots'' must have stepped 
twenty-one miles every time he put one foot before the other, — that a 
man may be at the “ seven-dials” and not know what o’clock it is, — 
that the seventh son may be a doctor, without being a physician, or so 
much as an apothecary, — that seven times seven are not forty-nine al- 
ways, but only when tho multiplication is performed correctly, — that 
when Mohammed visited the “ seventh heaven” 'he would have done 
well to have stayed there, — that there were once upon a time only 
seven planets, and that there would be only seven still, had not the 

Peejjing Toms of Greenwich” been so confoundedly busy with their 
•W’oJ^sses, — that to talk of the seven senses is all nonsense, because it 
is clear that many men have no sense, — that the reason there are not 
seven Pleiads is because one of them was lost :* — and finally we promise 
make as “ plain as a pike-staff” that the “ seven wonders of the 
world” were seven humbugs, not to be mentioned in the same day with 
the “ Swan-with-two-necks,” the Thames-tiinnel, the ‘‘ Blue Boar,” the 
wooden pavement, the “ Gicen-mun,” the Menai-bridge, and Bernard 
Kavaiiagh. 

Seven is a most important number in the trades ; it takes only three 
or four years to make a man a lawyer, but it takes seven to qualily him 
to make a pair of boots or acoach-wheel. Seven is the number of the 
musical notes — tlie aeptem discrimina vocani — so that seven may be 
cabe j the nuinber of numbers. Seven is also the number of prismatic 
colours, I'ithougli iMiItou speaks of the “triple-coloured bow,” as if 
jMadame Iris w’ore the tri-colour cockade like Madame Roland. Ac- 
cording to Jacques^ there are seven acts m the drama of life; and ac- 
cording *j flie]wiitv clown in the >ame comedy, there are seven causes of 
(juaiTH* ^.ml “ the lie direct” is seven limes removed fioiu “ the retuit 
courteous.” 


No. VIII. 


** Aiioilif'r veil — a seventh, — I'll ste no more, 
And yet the eU^hth appears !” 


No number has so little influence on human affairs ; yet we regulate 
onr time, or kill it, by eight-day clocks. Ihuse eight-day clocks are 
very objectionable, because they helj> to make us torgel that there are 
but seven tiavs in the week ; and accordingly when the week is over, 
we are full of ama/einent, and exclaim, “ ho w’ould have tnought 
it!” Half the woild, misled by these eight-day clocks, acts on the 
belief that there are seven days for pleasure, and one for business^; 
and it is not until the seven have joined “ the days beyond Ine flood, 
that they discover the eighth to be as imaginary as a Greek kalend, and 
that their timepieces have betrayed them. Ihe clockinakcrs- ought to 
answer in the next woild for all the time lost in this. Suppose the alma- 
nac-makers were to add a month to the calendar, there can be no doubt 
but that all our affairs, save those of eating, drinking, and sleeping, 


* We should like to ask our Arngos and Ilerscbells why ther do not ^ f “ 
pains to restore tlie seven Pleiads that they have taken to the P ^ 

paining their Juqo» and Vestas ou us. Did anybody ever ir/* Juno or 
is the question. 
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would be postponed to the thirteenth moon, just as we now leave our 
weekly business to be wound up on the eighth day, along with our 
eight-day clocks. It is not “ procrastination” that is “ the thief of 
time,” but this deceitful and treacherous machine, which, if it won’t go 
down of itself, ought to be put down. 


No. IX. 

** Thrice to thine, and thrice to mme, 

And thrice again to make up ninf.’* 

Three times three ! Nine is the number of jollity. If there be 
“ a divinity in odd numbers,” the divinity of nine is Bacchus. When 
the modern worshippers of Bacchus arc most bacchanalian, they shout 
nine times nine,” as the ancients vociferated “ Evoke T The nine 
Muses are represented in English poetry by the nine verses of the 
Spenserian stanza. A pauper peer is “ a noble come to 7/uirpence.” 
It is not true that nine tailors are a match for one man, for we know a 
man that has undone nine tailors. A woman has a right to the money 
her husband wins at nine-pins, because it is pin-money. The dullest 
ninth we know is a “ flat-ninth.” If cats were to insure their lives, 
they would ruin the insurance companies, for the sum insured would 
have to be paid nine times over. The most disagreeable sort of cat 
is the cat military with nine tails, which, however, commands the 
British army. A “ nine days’ wonder,” in nine cases out of ten, is no 
wonder at all; and now should we be “ counted out,” were it not for 
what we have yet to say upon that most significant figure — 

NOUG II T. 

O. — The quality of nothing bath Dot such need to bide itself. 

King Lemi. 

Nought is a potent figure in arithmetic. Stationed in the right 
wing of an army of numbers, it makes tens hundreds, swells hundreds 
into thousands, and multiplies thousands into myriads, myriads into mil- 
lions, and millions into bdlions, trillions, and quadillions, until clerks 
faint. Calculating prodigies lose their reckoning, and Mr. Babbage’s 
machine rings its despairing bell. Nothing was the earliest subject of 
commerce: nothing for nothing*' was a traffic that flourished before 

aTyrian merchantman ploughed the deep ; and men who are wise in their 
generation, and great upon Change, give “ nothing for nothing” to this 
hour. Shakspere notices this ancient trade, and tells us the class of 
men who are best qualified to drive it. “ I would have men of such 
constancy (inconstancy) put to sea, that their business might be every- 
thing, and their intent everywhere, for that’s it that always makes a 
good voyage of nothing*' 

Mark the men who are said to be the Wrens and Vanbrughs of their 
own enormous fortunes! Of what materials did they build those 
splendid pilerf — those Pauls of gold and silver — those Blenheims of 
bank-notes ? Demand their history, and you shall hear how each, 
upon some fine or foggy morning, made his entry into London, or haply 
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into Bristol, with nothing in his pocket or his purse, — nothing his very 
stock in trade. These be our model men, in whose footsteps, parents 
and guardians are adjured to induct their sons and wards, beginning 
by launching them upon the world’s wide sea with a floating capital of 
nought, in the teeth of the hand facile emerguntf and of all the mo- 
ralizing of Master Juvenal. 

Who will say then that nothing comes of nothing? Epicurus, you 
lie ! Lucretius, the truth is not in you ! 

Nought was the sum of all that even Socrates knew, — the total of 
his learning and his wisdom. In the words of Milton, 

The heat and ivIhcxI of them all professed 
To know this only that he nothing knew. 

Th at this species of knowledge is a source of serenity and joy to its 
possessors we leain from Shakspere, who tells us of countries 

where nothing 

But who laioiVH nothing once seen to snide. 

NolhiiiL^ is a powerful weapon in the hand of a hero. To say no- 
thing of tl»o carnage that once was made with the jawbone of an ass, 
which is next to nothing, do we not read of 

Moore of Moore- Hall, 

^\ lio ^Mth mUhnig at 

Slew the dragon of S\antlcy? 

The fool was no fool who asked, “ Can you make no use of nothing, 
Nunch The uses of nothing are vuiious. To authors it is often the 
mattei oi their volumes; to oratois the sta[)le C)f their speeches; to 
talkeis the theme of conversation; to nine people out of ten, the oc- 
cupation of their lives. “To say noliiing, to do nothing, to know 
nollimg, and to have nothing, is to he a gieat part of your title, which 
is within a veiy little of nothing.” To those who cannot live without 
u complaint or a vexation, nothing is eminently useful. Nothing is the 
hvj)ochondriue’s disorder, and the grievance-monger’s standing griev- 
ance. The Ciueeii says in the play — 

Howe’er it he, 

I cannot be hut sad ; so hea\ y sad 

As— iliouuh in thinking on no thought 1 think — 

Makes me witli Iwavg nothing faint and shrink. 

Nothing is the coward's apprehension and the fool s bolt ; to the 
quarndsome the occasion of (igliling, to the litigious the cause of ac- 
tion, to tlie jealous their very meat and drink. Nothing is the com iii 
which the world commonly repays its benefactors; the cunenc\ of 
national ingratitude, in which it is the usage of most states to pay the 
bills drawn upon them by patriotism, philanthropy, and genius. 

To the poets, is absolutely everything. i of ‘‘airy no- 

thing,” they build castles, erect thrones, weave bowers, raise palaces, 
and create worlds. Then as they construct, so do they j)eop e eir 
edifices with nothing. The fabric of poetry is a pile of nothing, inha- 
bited by nobodies, and existing nowhere. Since the poet works with 
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nothin^:, it is not surprising that he generally makes nothing, and con- 
sequently has nothing. 

Nothing often avails itself of the great principle of co-operation, 
and is transacted by firms, joint-stock companies, and all manner of 
societies and unions. What’s more common than to see Jack doing 
nothing, and Thomas helping him? And arc there not hundreds of 
institutions, numerously composed, and elaborately organized, in which 
the same prolific principle of mutual assistance is daily acted on for 
the production of the same magnificent result ? Whom the cap fits, 
let him wear it: we name nobody; we specify no society; we only 
assert that there are associations in existence, literary, scientific, po- 
litical, and a host of others, in which the aforesaid Jack and Thomas 
system is in full and quotidian operation. 

Here is a secretary ; there a couple of subs : upon one side of the 
corridor nothing is done ; upon the other tlicy do nothing. 

Two clerks sit at opposite sides of one desk. 

What are you doing, Mr. Quill?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ And yoM, Mr. Goose?” 

“ The Stune as Mr. Quill, sir.” 

Here is a Coard of Commissioners : one, two, three, and a chair- 
man. Commissioner the second. 

“ What do you ?” 

“ Nothing,” 

Bravo ! honest commissioner ! 

Commissioner No. 2, 

** Your report ?” 

“ Ditto,” 

No. 3. 

“ Your services, if it please you ?” 

“ Ditto “ all in a tale,” as Dogberry says. 

“ Now, ]\lr. Cliairman, what cares and toils distract and over- 
whelm you ?” 

The chairman directs, controls, and superintends — noticing ! 

Bravo! excellent commission ! Well done faithful servants of the 
public. 

The Do-nothings are an ancient, numerous, and tlniving family; 
they claim descent from the noble bouse of the Farnicnles, in Italy, 
and are closely allied to the Faineants of Franco. They arc very 
opulent people, and no relations whatever to the Havo-nothings and 
Sans-avoirs. They are connected, however, with the Care- nothings, 
who area branch of the old Roman House of Gallio. 

Upon the whole, then, we see that Nought is a very significant 
figure; but its best quality is this, that it is proverbially '' never in dan- 
ger,” which we see exemplified every hour in the escapes of block- 
heads of all kinds, from perils of all descriptions ; while men of worth 
and somethings bear all the bufietings of misfortune. 

But we are now at zero; our numbers are numbered. Nine times 
nine, and one pine to the glorious and imfiiortal memory of that old 
cock, Cocker !!!!!!!! ! 
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BY AN ETONIAN. 

ClIAl*. VI. 

TlieirM’ild excursions, and window-breaking feats, 

Robbery of gardens, quarrels in the streets. 

Their hairbreadth ’scapes, and all their daring schemes, 
Traiispoit them, and are made their favourite themes. 

Cowi’Lr’s Tiror,wnm. 


Somewhat of a curious circumstance occurred in college, but in 
wliicli I had no hand, nor in any degree participated in the sweets 
of it. A sow, very near to her accouchement, had been observed 
by the boys, feeding in AVestern’s yard, close to the dormitory, 
■when a most mischievous thought occurred, that she might be made 
useful to some of tlic community : the tliought was no sooner de- 
tlian means as speedily used to put it into execution : a few 
choice spirits, ever active for any sport, were soon enlisted, and the 
])lan laid before them. One boy wa.:> directed to keep the animal 
(without any appaient intention of doing sc ; feeding in a particular 
corner until dark T'he scheme succeeded admirably: by throwing 
one of ‘ir cloth gowns over the old lady's snout, to obscure her 
vision, as well as to confine her squeaking trumpet from giving too 
much tongue, immediately, by the exertions of four stout boys, and 
no easy matter cither, slic was landed on the top of a tower at- 
tached to Long-chamber above the stairs: here she was regularly 
fed until some little piggy-wiggies came to light, which as soon as 
they Avcrc considered to be of sullicient age, dangled before the fire 
in chamber, and afl’ordcd the captors delicious supper, the pleasures 
of course enhanced by the potations which Johnny Bear^ brought 
from the Christopher inn, and received through the bars of lower 
cliaml)er, the usual receiving-room of all smuggled goods, it being 
on the ground-door, and adjoining to the school -yard. hat 

Etonian, at least colleger, does not well remember that window — 
the lower boy, whose turn it w’as to Avatch for Johnny’s arrival, had 
pretty good cause to remember it on cold nights. As soon as the 
young roasters had all paid the forfeit of their lives, for venturing to 
make their appearance within the precincts of the tow’er (no court* 
martial being requisite, but like spies, hanged and dangled without 
trial) the mamma was sent about her own business to ^eek her old 
quarters, minns offspring; and I have little hesitation ... ‘.aying, that 

• A well-knowrn cIiRracter in niv clav, paid werkly by a certain number of the 
bovs as a carnor of eatables and drinkables, afur we were locked up at la 
— ol course not allowed by the ’college, ihougli well known yet wm e a y 
authorities, that is, the head-master. 
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had her swinish ladyship ventured again to liave visited our royal 
domains in the same enceinte condition, all circumstances allowing, 
the result would have been the same. Not only young pigs, but 
almost any other description of live stock would have stood a bad 
chance, more particularly when it is considered what ivas the col- 
lege allowance for a number of hungry boys, — not according, I be- 
lieve, to the intention of King Henry. A loin of mutton or a leg 
was between eight boys — a shoulder the same ; and a neck between 
four ; and when it is further considered that all these joints, never 
boiled (except by paying the cook for so doing), but constantly 
roasted almost to a chip, the dripping being his perquisite, — and a 
good thing he made of it, for he took especial care to squeeze the 
most out of it that he could, for his own bench t; — considering 
these things, together with the mutton being of the small South- 
down breed, it may not be very wonderful at anything in the 
shape of eatables not coming amiss. These things are now altered 
through the inquiries of the late Lord Chancellor Brougham into 
public charities, and a greater allowance given. Ihe above piggish 
trick, though savouring some little of the felonious, or forcible ab- 
duction, was no bad specimen of an Etonian trick: but another 
that was undertaken was, I know, an actual felony ; the two actors 
in it being dead, I do not hesitate to relate it, their names, of 
course, being sub finbe. In short, I do not know whether 1 might 
not have been termed an accessory to the fact. I am certain of 
this one thing, that it caused in me no slight sensation of alarm. 
About one o’clock in the morning, having previously been prepar- 
ing my verses for the morrow, I had gone to a remote room, at the 
end of Long-chamber, called Phonca, the Greek word being La- 
tinized. It had no glazed windows, only iron bars, a part of it was 
appointed for the reception of the logs to be burnt in Carter’s 
chamber (to which I then belonged), when on a sudden in tumbled 
some very large carp, tench, and 1 think eels ; but I was so terrified 
at being saluted by the entrance of the scaly gentry, thinking that 
it was some trick of his Satanic majesty at that midnight hour, that 
without stopping to inquire into the cause of my alarm, 1 made a 
most precipitate retreat into bed. The next morning I discovered it 
all ; for they were trophies not to be concealed, but were shown with 
evident marks of exultation at their success by the two boys above 
alluded to. It seems that in some of their daily walks they had 
found out that there was a constant supply of fine fisiies preserved 
in the well of one of the punts, in the pond situated in Mr. Botham’s 
garden, at Salthill ; and under the supposition that they might as 
well be cooked in a homely way in Long-chainber, or at Mrs. Wind- 
morel's, up Eton, as be served up with rich sauces by the landlord 
of the Windmill Inn to his various guests, they determined on 
making the attempt. After prayers at lialf-past eight, an iron bar, 
which had been sawn through, immediately under a cross one, being 
removed, as well as the lead from the stone which reedved the 
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bottom part of the bar, out sallied our adventurers, in a very dark 
night, and made their descent by a rope ladder down to the pump 
in Western's yard, which was directly under the window; from 
thence their progress was easy enough. I can well recollect the 
dark and tempestuous night which aided their scheme materially : 
in short, everything succeeded to their wishes, and they conveyed 
their prizes home, as above described, witliout any interruption* 
These and other acts of juvenile daring, which, if they had not ended 
in an excursion to Botany Bay (detection taking place), would most 
certainly in a good flogging, often created that relish for adventures 
of a nobler kind, which was fully proved by the deeds of many who 
fought and bled on the continent — one of these marauders fell in 
the battle of Waterloo. Many gallant heroes of the peninsular 
war were Etonians, the head and front of all, the noble Wel- 
lington. 

Among other instances of predatory excursions, one took place 
which was the cause of much conversation, even beyond the bounds 
of the school, for it made its way into the highest circles, shook 
the sides of our good old George, and is often mentioned with the 
grn'iU t glee by the uncle of the bov, now a noble eail, and of im- 
mense consequence in the county of Norfolk. It seems that the 
royal domain could not be preserved inviolate from invasion. To 
forage in an enemy’s country is pardonable, but lor a friend’s terri- 
tory to bo Poached upon was almost too bad : the only excuse to 
be made i that the tempfation was too powerful to be resisted. 
The little park at Windsor abounded with hares ; these had been 

often seen by the boys, and one whose name began with C , 

w'as determined upon n/ne parts of the law — possession of one of 
these said hares. Having provided himself with a gun and boat, 
and another boy to take care of it, and having arrived pretty close 

to tlic place previously reconnoitred, C made for the park 

wall, which is within a few yards of the Thames, opposite to 
the oak-tree, near the shoot ino-pe/ds. 

Leaving liis shipmate to look out for squalls in the shape of 
keepers, he mounttd the wall, and a poor unfortunate pussy hap- 
pening to be sitting most accommodatingly for a display of his 
skill, it is needless for me to add, that having been pretty well 
trained at home amf)ng the finest preserves in England, she 
tumbled over : down be jumped to pick her up — at the same mo- 
ment a short-jacketed fellow, whom the report of the gun had 
roused from his lair, was observed making tow^ards him with all 
possible dcspatcli. Not a moment was to be lost ; and, heedless of 
the vociferations of the keeper, he threw' tlic hare over he wall, at 
the same time intimating to the boy in charge of the uoat, that an 
enemy was in sight. He spon followed his victim, but lo ! to his 
dismay, he saw his confederate pulling across as hard as he could, 
alarmed at the idea of being detained by the keeper, and leaving is 
comrade to make the best of liis way as he could : we cannot bestow 
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much commendation on his poltroonery. What now was to be 

done by C ? Although it was a flood- water at the time, and 

the stream very rapid, he did not give much liesitation upon the 
subject, but dismissing his gun to a cold bath, he at once jumped 
into the river, and with the hare in his mouth, by dint of great ex- 
perience in swimming, and a natural courage, he reached the other 
side in safety with the trophy of his daring. A short time subse- 
quent to this, a boy by some ill luck, after having killed a brace of 
pheasants,,w'as nabbed by the head keeper, and conveyed to his 
house in the park, where he was kept in durance vile. Some little 
degree of animosity, it is supposed, was rankling within him owing 
to the escape of the previous swimming inaraucler : at any rato he 
was detained, and a message sent to the head-master, stating the 
cause of his detention. Also a communication was made to no less 
a person than his most gracious majesty. I believe o4/fiVorge was 
a little offended at first, but he soon recovered his usual kindness, 
and after ordering the boy to be detained all night (as a memento 
not to offend again) and well fed, he was dismissed, with a note to 
the master, that he should not be punished this time, it being his 
Jirst fault. 

A few pages back I mentioned the oak-tree, one of tlie fashion- 
able places of resort for bathing to the boys — more particularly for 
the singers, alias, collegers. At that very spot a circumstance oc- 
curred which will always keep the remembrance of the oak-tree in 
my mind, for I was as near finishing my career as an Etonian at 
that spot, and of being precluded from giving my Kecollcctions’^ 
to the public, as any one who would desire to go out of the world 
in a tolerably comfortable method. On the river Thames a species 
of flat-bottomed boat is used, called a punt, usually ada})ied for 
the purpose of fishing, having a well about two-thirds duwn the 
length of the boat, to preserve the fislics alive which may be 
taken, for an almost indefinite time, as a constant supply of fresh 
water runs through the well before named. 

Being particularly fond of boating, and no bad manager in punt- 
ing (which I have proved by punting up the Weir, a most shaqi 
and difficult stream, as all Etonians know) which is performed by 
going to the head of the boat, and placing a pole in the water, re- 
taining the hold of the pole all the time you run down to the stern, 
and then ascend again to the head. On tlie occasion I am 
mentioning, in running up again to the head of the boat, either 
from my presumption of being a good punter, and therefore per- 
fectly careless, or I know not what, but like the person who in 
mixing his brandy-and-water took a drop too much, I, from looking 
at some boys on the bank preparing for bathing, took a step too 
many, and over I went. 

On the particular spot where I fell over was a sandbank, and be- 
tween that and the land deepwater: there was just room enough for 
me to lie on my back, under this most unpleasant boat : and there 1 
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did lie, and no very comfortable berth I had of it — the water pour- 
ing into my mouth, the boat pressing me down, and the thoughts 
of death coming upon me. Still I could distinctly hear the vehe- 
ment exclamations of the boys, telling the one that was in the boat 
with me how to act, and push her off At lengtli, when all perception 
was nearly gone, and 1 was pretty well saturated with Father Thames 
(though not acting tlic part of a father) I was (Extricated from my 
perilous situation by the drifting of the boat off from me, and I 
never wish to be in the same situation again. I understood that 
my face bore a most particular resemblance, in regard to colour, to 
my hat, and for a long time after the oak-tree, the scene of my dis- 
aster, haunted me every night. I could not efface it from my mind, 
but that the said punt was on my chest, which completely usurped 
the place of any common nightmare, which has the fashionable 
name of indigestion. 


Chap. VII. 

“ Jc n’ai jaimai'? rion vii de si mediant quo ce mauvais vieillarcl ; ct je pense ; 
saij^ V ()/. lotion, (ju’il a le diable an corps.” 

A MONO those to whom tlic vicinity of Eton College was some- 
what annoying, though a source of profit in other instances, was a 
man who rc’ite.’ the water near Windsor for a considerable distance, 
coif nomine Piper, familiarly termed by us Johnny Piper, 11 y 
tile sale of eels, as well as other freshwater fish, he made a 
considerable sum, vast numbers of which were caught in eelpots, 
certain long, narrow, wicker baskets, which allowed the fish to enter 
for the b«ait enclosed therein, but by a kind of internal chevaux-dc^ 
Jrise, entirely ])recludcd them from making their exit. 1 he wicker 
pots w’cre laid down in various parts of the river, with a rush fas- 
tened to each, which floating just on the top of the water, denoted 
wlicre a pot lay at anchor. Uf course in our peregrinations on the 
river these rushy buoys did not escape our eyes, long experienced 
in the pursuit of such articles, and consequently if there were any 
fishes in them they were soon emptied in the boat. It as always 
considered excellent .spurt to do old Johnny, who was a man of con- 
siderable wealth, and to whom the loss of a fish or tw’o was nothing 
(except in the light in which a miser would grudge the loss of the 
most trifling coin), he being the principaKscfl/]/ purveyor to the 
royal family and the inhabitants of W iiidsor and Eton of all ^ 
water fishes. It w ould sometimes happen that Johnny, attcndect by 
liis boy Fish (a nickname, I believe), would conic upon i unawares 
from behind some Ayot, where like some Sallee Rover, he lat een 
watching for us in our marauding excursions, and then it ^ 
glorious piece of fuu to sec our poor old fisherman in one o is 
tantarums. 
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He was a man of more tlian usual choleric disposition, and in the 
heat of his anger would belabour poor Fish’s head with the oar, 
for not pulling faster on his side to overtake “ those rascally boys/^ 
Poor weak-sighted mortal, he little knew that this head slave of his 
was in the pay of those rascally boys,” and in the hurry to obey 
his master’s orders seemingly, would most imweenthj^ of course, lose 
his oar or catch a crab — in short, anything to impede progress ; and 
as the skiffs that were hired belonged to Charley Carter, his inve- 
terate rivals a man with a deficiency of one arm, of equally irritable 
temper with himself, between whom an incessant war of words was 
constantly waged; on that account, therefore, poor Johnny could 
not pursue the marauders into the enemy’s port, so that they gene- 
rally escaped with their plunder, dropping perhaps one, as if by 
accident, for Charley in his yard, as hush-money. 

The eause of this animosity between these two river gods, arose I 
believe from some little jealousy on Mr. Jolumy Piper’s pait. Ilehad 
lived at Eton all his life, and had possessed the sole letting out of the 
boats for many years. It is certain that these boats were what we 
should now call in these days of intellect’s march, little better than 
floating tubs. Mr. Charles Carter, a speculating genius whose aj)- 
prenticeship had been passed at Lambeth, the fashionable place for 
building pleasure-boats, came down from thence, bringing with him 
some beautiful skiffs, very light, and of course well adapf(‘(l for 
speed. With this almost fairy flotilla, in compariMin with what we 
had been accustomed to, Charley opposed old Johnny, and while 
all of the new pigmy navy, for many days bespoke beforehand, 
were constantly in commission, the veteran tubs were put on the 
peace establishment,^’ and floated quietly at ihcir moorings, thereby 
causing a great diminution of revenue to the old l^ipcrian govc^rn- 
ment, and doubtless a source of grievous vexation to our old frit'iul 
Johnny. 

It required not much skill on the part of the rowers in tlu"ie 
light skiff’s to leave Johnny and his man Fish, when |)ursued hy 
them ; and as every trifling thing is an annoyance to the man at 
enmity with another, the words the JV//, or the Swift, of J'>ton, 
Charles Carter, were displayed in brilliant gilt letters on the stern 
of the flying boat, to the irascible eyes of the old fisherman, wlio 
kept at a respectable distance in her wake, all th(‘ time fuming and 
puffing like a porpoise, and swearing in no slight degree, to the 
then great amusement of the boys, and to the increase of tlie exist- 
ing animosity. Nor can I be surprised at it, for should I moralize 
at all I might say, how few arc there of the sons of Adam similarly 
situated but would have been equally vexed. ()f‘ all tlie passions 
which agitate the human breast, jealousy is, perhaps, the most 
easily excited. Our irritable antique had for many years reigned 
the luidisputed admiral of the Etonian navy, the Lord Yarborough 
of its yacht-club. 

But whilst he was the cause of mirth to the boys, his rival waxed 
a great favourite with riicm. Novelty perhaps is everything, but 
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so it was : he charged higli, it is true, but still he was a long tick. 

In addition to his trade of waterman he also established an excel- 
lent shop for the sale of guns, and I know it well to my cost. 
Having hired a gun of him on a holiday to do some execution 
among the blackbirds in the lanes near the Brocas, just as I was 
sallying out of the yard of Davis, the horse-dealer, who should I 
pop upon, not upon blackbirds, but upon a most formidable enemy 
in the shape of one of the under-masters, who did me the favour to 
relieve me from carrying my gun home to its original quarters.* As 
the act of uoing out shooting is considered a very penal offence, 
and deservedly so, I fully expected to have atoned for my crime on 
the block ; but as being high in the school, that is in the liberty, it 
would have bee n considered very Infra dig. to have been flogged in 
that part of the school : therefore, with promises never again to take 
a gun in hand during iny stay at Eton (a ])romise 1 strictly kept), 
and by saying a certain portion of the Greek “Andromache’' 
(I'or Son rii aWi;) wliich 1 tliiiik I slialL never forget, I was par- 
doned. 

Owing to the Thames being so contiguous to Eton, he sometimes 
pays the town a very unwelcome Nisit, though a source of glorious 
'imuMhient to the boys. This gci;erally takes place in the winter, 
w hen having been well .su|)plied by tril)utiiry streams, after the 
breaking up (>f deep .snows, or long continued rains, lie comes roll- 
ing down, ea'^ting (in e icli side of the low' lands a wide waste of 
waters, inr ivciisliing .;as I heard oUl Pocock, the farmer, once say) 
the arable laiids, but enriching the pastures. 

One particular Hood i remember of long continuance and of great 
impetuosity, when the fil'teen-arch bridge was nearly all swe])taway, 
and tbe entrance to ITon from ^'lougli was by going through the 
sliooting-tields and the Playing-fields, a work of some little 
danger. 

lliU was a time of excellent fun for Etonians: no getting to 
school, and the communication betw een the different houses was by 
boats and carts. 1 shall not forget an excellent ducking which 
Harry Matthews, the late talented writer of the Diary of an In- 
valid,” and two other boys had in Eton-street. 1 was looking out 
of my window at Ingafton at the time, when I observed these 
three boys coming in a cart which they had hired for a little bit of a 
spree, and just a*- they came abreast of my window, the water 
being nearly three feet deep there, dow n wiiit the liorse, mid out 
went every one of them to salute old bather lhames. Ut course 
there w'as not much chance of their recei\ing any very serious in- 
jury ; but the water being very muddy at the time, the ’^ external 
appearance was none of the brightest : it created no SAxiail fun ^ 
the time among their schoolfellows, many of whom, like myself, 
witnessed their immersion, and they went by the appropriate ap- 
pellation of the Mudlark Trio. 

• Like iiDUggleri' tubfli alw#}* forfeited# to tbe captor. 
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The arrangements for bathing at Eton are very good : those 
boys who are not able to swim, are debarred from ablution, except 
at particular places, where it is an almost utter impossibility, from 
the shallowness of the water, that an accident can occur : be- 
cause excellent swimmers, men appointed by the head-master, 
such as Shampo Carter (of my time) and others, are always on the 
spot tp prevent any accident, and are regularly paid by the boys 
for that purpose. It is somewhat surprising that more accidents do 
not occur at Eton on the water, the boys being generally so very 
fond of it, and especially of one very peculiar method of propel- 
ling a boat, which is by darting — a very dangerous custom indeed. 
The only instances that I can recollect in my time, including a pe- 
riod of more than ten years, of death by drowning, were two, viz., 
Waldegrave and llurton, a very small mortality among so large a 
number of boys, when wc take into consideration the immediate 
contiguity of the playing-grounds to the river. 

In my day, for swimming, fishing, shooting, or fighting, take him 
altogether, Shampo Carter was the man. 1 have very little hesi- 
tation in saying, that many old Etonians can vouch for the trutli 
of my assertions respecting him. 


Chap. VIII. 

Alfis! the joys tiiat fortune brin^N, 

Are trifliui; and decay ; 

And tliose who prize the paltiy things, 

More triHing still than the). 

And wliat is friendship but a name, 

A charm that lulls to sleep ; 

A shade that follows wealth or fame. 

And leaves the wretch to weep. 

Goldsmith. 

Thk expectation of the arrival of the holidays creates no little 
stir in our community. You will find some boys who have notched 
a stick, indicating so many days previous to breaking-up, and from 
which one is cut off every day ; others arc to be observed fitting 
on their boots at Ingalton’s, with 'which they intend to he 
thing when they reach the paternal roof ; others arc to he seen 
bargaining for tandems to drive to Hyde-park-eorner ; while others 
more humble, and certainly more judicious, arc taking their places 
by Lilliwhite’s coaches, from which a general salute of peas, from 
pea-shooters, is received by tlic inhabitants of Colnbrook and 
Hounslow, the ammunition being generally expended previous to 
their arrival at Brentford. This juvenile peppering of course only 
alludes to thd lower boys. In the winter time those boys who 
went by the six o’clock coaches, invariably put on their clean shirts 
the overnight, to be in readiness for starting— no time in the 
morning. Even now I wish fpr my boyish days (not as far as re- 
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gards the clean shirt), were it only for the delightful anticipation of 
the holidays. Care and birch for the time dismissed — the joys of 
home, the meeting with parents and brethren, — really it is a delight, 
and the more as in afterlife we think of it, more particularly as 
in mine own case, when all those beloved relations (with one ex- 
ception) are gone to the tomb, and I am left as*it were alone in the 
world, with the exception of my own immediate family ; the joys 
of those former days, when wealth was at my command, now for 
ever fled, and poverty and its direful train, the accompaniments of 
the present, are regretted with a bitterness truly its own. And yet 
all this joy which pervades the boy’s breast, is but the harbinger of 
sorrow\ The holidays must pass away, cito pede; those dear 
friends, on whose smiles we live, must be left — the pouches’^ are 
given, and with sorrowing hearts wc say the miserable good-by” 
— then comes the return by the same coaches that conveyed us to 
town. Wc put on the face of bravado, while inwardly there is a 
ravening wolf of sorrow : wc chink th^ money in our pockets (not 
long to remain there) w Inch our p irents and friends have given us, to 
dispel a little of our misery at leaving home comforts : soon, too soon 
dov.- Slough meet our eyes, and the well-known turn down to the 
left, where nu catch siglit of the ponderous telescopes of Ilcrscliell 
— soon is the fifteen-arcli bridge past, then aic we within the con- 
fines of the miserable dull town of bhon. Our luggage arranged, 
and our po' . s. litary candle obtained from our dames, we liie us to 
Long-elia’ .ner : a few candles glimmer in the darkness visible, many 
not liaviiig the heart to li^ht their cnidlcs, hut turn into hed to 
forget their sorrow — c\en the up])cr-hoys almost seem to have for- 
gottt n the wcll-nscd and well known word, loircrJjoj / — in sliort, 
the ehainber aj)pears a >ccne of desolation. But on the morrow^ 
the li^-ual scene of activity is on foot, mutual recognition takes 
jdaco, home is almost forgotten, and Eton is the same — 1 lorvat 
Kt 0)1(1. 

Though it is rather hard, and the justice of it has been often can- 
vassed, why the upj)cr Oppidans •should be allowed a greater indnl- 
^gence in the lengtli of their holidays, tlian the collegers ; yet so it 
Is. The up])cr Oppidans on leaving school, are in the habit of 
making a present (pouching) to the hcad-ma^tcr in money or plate; 
the coilegcr, //c/rr. Some might '>ay that there wa> ii little policy 
ill rclaxtation of duty for one species ofbo\s; but that I do iiot 
believe was ever the origin of what at first sight may appear apiece 
of favouritism in behalf of the Oppidans. 

In tlie pastry cooks’-shops of London, it is a very common prac- 
tice to have a pretty young woman behind the coiintt ^ lo induce 
the masculine gender to come in and talk to her, by which means 
an increased sale of pastry is generally etlcctcd. Some go to & unv 
themselves off, and to be admired as they suppose ; others to a - 
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mire the fair shopkeeper, both tending to increase the exchequer or 
the pastrycook — the very same plan prevails in the Caft de Paris, 
where the most splendid woman is selected to preside. When I 
was at Paris, I recollect the most beautiful woman in France as 
was imagined, presided at tlie Cafe aux Mille Colonncs. 

In my time, I remember, my friend Garraway, of the Christopher 
(without any such intention I believe), had a very pretty young 
woman as his barmaid. It certainly was a most excellent specula- 
tion, if it had been intended as such. The upper-boys, 1 mean 
collegers, made it a point to go and Imve their glass of ale or 
brandy-and-water, until about two minutes before it struck the half- 
hour when we were locked up for the night, on purpose to talk non- 
sense with the beauty. 

She was certainly the promoter or promotress (if I may so term 
it) of great profit to the landlord. I would strongly recommend 
any one who visits Eton, and stops at the Christopher, to order a 
broiled chicken- and mushroom sauce — it is exquisitely cooked 
there — and for a bowl of Bishop, Garraway was always super- ex- 
cellent. 

Let me now escort my readers to a very pleasant scene, suppos- 
ing the election Saturday to have arrived. For a week previous 
to it, rng~ri(iing begins in Long-chambers, To illustrate the word 
77/g./7iy///g, let me say, that it is thus performed: Some lower- 
boys are tied up at one end, in which a bolster is placed, and to 
the other end of it a rope is fixed ; an upj)er-boy then takes his 
seat, and a certain number of other boys are fagged to run up and 
down Long-chamber with as great speed as possible. This con- 
tinuing for a week, it is saircely possible to conceive tlic beautiful 
gloss whicji the old oak boards receive : the space between the 
bedsteads is also scrubbed with hard brushes to correspond with the 
other. 

On the Thursday previous, waggon-loads of hcccli-boiiglis, from 
the college-woods, are brought, with w hicli the whole of Long- 
chamber is decorated from one end to the other. On the Satuiday 
morning, green rugs, with the college arms on them, are placed on 
every bedstead. Company is then admitted to view it, and really 
it is a very pleasing sight, a complete vista of foliage ; and consi- 
dering the moving scene between, the ca])tain’s bed at the toj) of 
the chamber, surmounted by a handsome flag, the hoys in their 
gowns, and the fragrance of tlie boughs, render it almost a magi- 
cal delusion — in short, it is a magical delusion, in comparison with 
the appearance which the dormitory exhibits without the assistance 
of these extraordinary supplies. 

At two o’clock the Provost of King’s College, (.'amhridge, 
enters Western’s yard in his carriage-and-four, attended bv tlie two 
Posers, a name given to the two gentlemen from King’s, w hose turn 
it is to examine the candidates for college. A speech is then made 
in Latin by the captain of the school in the cloisters (which fell to 
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iny lot previous to leaving for Cambridge) to offer our congratula- 
tions to the Provost on his arrival at the college. Tn the evening 
the same water-excursions to Surly Hall and back (as on the 4tli 
of June), and the exhibition of fireworks on Piper’s Ayot take 
place. 

On the Monday following, the sixth -foim boys recite their 
fipecches before a generally very crowded audience of big-wigs, 
most of them old Lionians, and a select company of fashionables, 
admitted by the head-master. *^1 he big-wig gentry are not very 
scrupulous in making their remarks on the merits or demerits 
of the orators. But iCimporte their quizzing, a privilege which 
age may claim to itself with impunity. The gratification was, 
when the speaker caught the spy-glass of rnagnus^' full upon him, 
and the smile upon his countenance expressing his entire approba- 
tion of his pupil’s oratorical skill, — a mutual recognition of delight. 
This is the principal day of feasting, and verily it is a day of feast- 
ing in good earnest, no shilly-shally, it is a regular dispLiv of the 
odontical art. A large party of old Etonians are generally pre- 
sent, and as a matter of course, invited to dine in the college-halE 
The beautiful old tapestry makes its annual visit to the top of the 
Ijali, the daii, of the day, where the table is set out for the principal 
guests. abounds with the old plate belonging to 

the college — the butteries arc a consUxnt scene of passing and re- 
passing in glorious confusion. 

A mop , the regular visiters on that day (well remembered by old 
collegero; was a good old divine, wdio had an excellent nose for a 
turtle or a liaunch of venison, and 1 believe always managed to 
obtain a provokty liaving long lived in the neighbourhood, and 
being much respected as an old Etonian and a Kingsman. On one 
of these annual feast da\s, a haunch of venison of course sent forth 
its savoury odour at the head of the table where the Provost sat in 
all the dignity of his high station. It was the custom for the Pro- 
vost to cut off a certain number of slices of the haunch, enough to 
fill the plate, which was handed round to each of the guests, to 
take a.s much as they pleased. On tlic present occasion, the plate 
made its Jirst and hist supply of the present burden to the Rev. 

^ wliQj ^vith a smile of great satisfaction (the occurrence 
making tlie hall ring again with laughter^ took the plate and its 
contents, at the same time premising with, You have heiped me 
very bountifully, Mr. l^rovost, but I will endeavour to do what I 
can witli it,” and it vanished. Poor old man, he is long since 
<lcad. He was a daily visiter at Eton. 

We liad no- occasion ever to inquire wliat o’clock was at the 
hour of two; for as sure as the clock would strike tl*.u hour, the 
old carriage, and equally old horses and coachman to boot, would 
jiass by the long-walk \>all of Eton, not A\ indsor. It used to be 


• Dr. Goodftll, then the hend-master. wfierWMii. Provost of Ktcn. 

‘2 c 2 
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so regular in its rotatory motions^ that it at length acquired the 

name of the S e W aggon. His son was next to me in school ; 

and Eton college, from their respect to the father, at his death, 
presented the son to the living which his father held : — a kind tri- 
bute of respect to his memory, and as gratifying to the son, which 
son, by the by, was a most tremendously ja*y fellow in school ; 
and when it was sometimes remarked to him that he would perhaps 
get flogged if he did not get his lesson to construe, his usual re- 
mark was, ^ Oh, I shall trust to Providence/’ and Providence was 
very kind to him, for he generally escaped being called upon to 
construe — much kinder to him than Providence (reverentially 

speaking) was to myself and my old schoolfellow R e. We 

went to school at Slough, I in petticoats, and we have continued 
next to each other in college to this day ; and the only trifling 
difference between us now is, that he is a senior Fellow of King’s, 
plenty of dividends, no care for the morrow (as far as worldly 
affairs go), no butcher’s bills to pay, and 1 — vice versa. In most 
scrapes we were united — the duo juucta in nno ; flogged together 
twice a week, because we had made up our minds not to do our 
Greek derivations for one of the assistants, who regularly heard us 
twice a week — (we knew the derivations), and who from spile or 
some other cause, regularly called us up, and as regularly put us 
in the bill sent to the head-master. 

The good old man, Dr. Heath, observing that wc as regularly 
as Monday and Friday came, long morning days, were sent up to 
him for punishment, divined that it was owing to some pique of the 
assistant, or that we were incorrigible, merely, just for form's sake, 
touched us with old Sly’s manufacture (the birch) after his usual 
exclamation of ^‘Ah! my old friends, par nobile FratruniJ*^ 
There never were two such unlucky dogs as we were : w hcncvcr 
either of us was asked for his derivations by this said assistant, 
now the head of one of the principal colleges in Cambridge (and 
that through the aid of my vote for him), his, or our usual answer 
was, I liave lost them, sir.’^ The truth was. wc had never found 
them ; that is, had never done them : and I fear, such was our 
obstinacy, that wc never would if we had been flogged every day. 
During my residence at Eton I received great kindness, and many 
little attentions in the shape of pic or pudding from the mother of 
my old schoolfellow, a lady who lived at Eton, and of whom 1 have 
some time since heard she has paid the debt of nature. If in- 
trinsic worth and Christian piety will meet with its due reward in 
another w'orld, which wc doubt not, it will be hers. 
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Miss Strickland’s long-expected fourth volume of the “ Lives of the 
Queens of England*' is at last before us ; and its Contents wiU prove that 
its delayed appearance has not been without its advantages. Out readers 
will remember that the first three volumes of the present popular work 
contained all the Anglo-Norman and Plantagenet Queens ; and that, in 
the very outset of her arduous undertaking, the author, quoting the 
words of Beaumont, proclaims that 

The treasures of antiquity, laid up 

I n old liistoric rolls, I opened. 

And well and ably, so far as she had proceeded in her labours, had she 
realized the promise thus held out to the public. It must be here ad- 
mitted that Miss Strickland had unusual facilities for producing a work 
of rare value, since she confesses her obligations to J. Glover, Esq., her 
Majesty’s Librarian, in granting her access to the royal collections in 
the library at Windsor Castle — to Frederick Devon, Esq., for facilitating 
Iv'i I ‘arches among the royal records in the Chapter House at West- 
minster — to Sir Tlu^mas Phillipps, Bart. — to llenrj' Howard, Esq., of 
Corby Castle, and his accomplished son, Philip H. Howard, Esq., M.P. 
— to Monsiem* Guizot — to Sir Harris Nicolas — and a host of other 
persons distinguished for their love of historic literature. The State 
Paper OT.ce and the British Museum have also been most carefully ex- 
plored by our indefatigable biographer. 

Tlie present volume is well worthy of its predecessors, and fully sus- 
tains the liigli fame already acquired by Miss Strickland as a royal his- 
torian. But we cannot do better tlian bring forward the writer, and let 
lier describe its nature and contents. 


It eml)races (she observes) a new and important era in tlie annals of this 
country, and opens with the eventful history of the heiress of the Plantagenet 
Kings— Elizabeth of York. This Princess, as the consort of Henry the 
[Seventh, commences the modern series of the Queens of England, and forms 
the connecting link between th<’ regal lines of Plantagenet and Tudor. 

In detailing the successive historic tragedies of the Queens of Henry the 
Eight)), 1 enter upon perilous ground. Tlie lapse of three centuries has done 
so little to calm the excited feelings caused by the tlieological disputes with 
which their names are bler.ded, that it is scairely possible to state facts im- 
partially without displeasing those readers whose opinions have been biassed 
i)y party writers. 

The records of the Tudor Queens are replete wnth circumstances of power- 
ful interest, and rich in the picturesque costume of an age of pageantry and of 
romance. Yet, of some of these royal ladies so little beyond the general outline 
is known, that the Lives of Jane Seymour, Anne of Gle\es, and Katharine 
Howard are now for the first time ofiered to the public. In us portion ot 
the Work due care has been taken to present facts in such a h u as to render 
tlie memoirs of «// the Queens of Henry the Eighth available for the perusal 


of other ladies. 

Henry the Eiglitli W’as married six times, and divorced thrice. Four out of 1 is 
six Queens were private English gentlewomen, and elaimiHl no higlu'r ran ' lan 
the daughters of knights. Of these, Anne Boleyn and Katharine Howar were 
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cousins-german. Both were married by Henry during the life of a previously- 
wedded consort, and were alike doomed to perish on a scaffold, as soon as tlio 
ephemeral passion of the sovereign, winch led to their fatal elevation to a 
throne, had subsided. VVe know of no tale of romance that affords circum- 
stances of tragic interest like those which are to be traced in the lives of thcs(i 
unhappy ladies. Such as they were in life 1 have endeavoured to show them, 
whether in good or ill. Their sayings, their doings, their manners, their dn'ss, 
and such of their letters as have been preserved from the injuries of time and 
the outrages of ignorance, will be found faithfully chronicled as far as our 
limits would permit. The six consorts of Henry the Eighth, from having 
lived nearer to bur ow’ii times, are more identified with the sympatliies of the 
generality of readers than their majestic predecessor^, the Anglo-Norman and 
Plantagcnet Queens, and are peculiarly interesting from their being interwoven 
with the events of the Reformation ; and their li\es form, altogether, tlu‘ most 
remarkable chain of biographies that have }et appeared in the annals of female 
royalty. 

We will now subjoin a few extracts from the volume itself, which 
abounds with new* and valuable anecdotes and details relative to the 
illustrious women treated of in its pages, which cannot fail to minister to 
£he delight and gi*atification of all who take any interest in tlie liihtoiy 
of their coimtry. 

The education of Elizabeth of York, the daughter of Edward tins 
Fourth, and by right, heiress of the English crown, is in curious contrast 
loathe customs of modern times. 

She could, (says Miss Strickland,) at an early ag(‘, read and wrrite her own 
language ; for her royal sire sent for a scrivener, tlie very best in the city, wiio 
taught her and her sister Mary to w rite court-hand as well as himself. I'he 
following is a specimen of the princess Elizabtah’s penmanship in childhood, 
written in a book of devotion. 

Then follows a fac-simile of the handwriting of Elizabeth ; for It is a 
new^ and valu^-ble feature in the present series of the work, tluit it Is 
enriched with specimens of royal autograph.s. 

Elizabeth of York seems an active agent in the n‘v()lution whiclidisplaeod 
her murderous uncle, Richard the Third. This wa.s effected prineijjally by 
means of her friends of the ])owerful Stanley faction. ^liss Strickland 
has traced the agency of Elizalx^th, at this obscure j)eriod, by means of a 
metrical history written by Humphrey Brereton, n '^(juire of Lord Stanley, 
and subsequently in the sen’ice of Elizabeth lierself. It must Ijc remem- 
bered tliat prose histoiy, written in Ettr/lish, was a department of 
literatiu’e not then in existence, for Aldennau Fahlan, in the time of 
Henry the Seventh, was the first prose ehronieler who told liis narrative 
in his native tongue. Ever^' historical event recorded in EngHsli, pre- 
viously to the acce.ssion of Henry the tiieventh, was (like Robert of 
Gloucester’s Chronicle) hitched into rhyme for the puipose of being 
easily committed to meinorv. Mi.ss Strickland has, however, avaih‘<l 
herself of the important in/orraatioii of Brereton, without uiflieting ^n\ 
her readers his illegible orthography and crabbed phraseology, although, 
when he breaks into real beauty, she has very tastefully quoted his own 
language. 

The princeas, according to Brereton, having accidently met Lord Stanley at 
a time and pl^e convenient for conference, urged him passionately, by the 
name of ^ Father Stanle}',** lyid with many reminiscences of all he owed to her 
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fatlipr, to assist hor in the restoration of her rights. At first Lord Stanley 
mtulsed lier, dedaring lie could not break the oath he had sworn to king 
Ricli.'ird, ol)scrviijj; nioreovtT that women were proverbially unstable of council. 
Elizabeth renewed her importunities, but when he seemed quite inflexible — 
Her colour chanj^ed as pale ils lead 
Her friJt* that shone as j^olden wire, 

She tare it off beside her head. 

After this a<;ony she* sank into a swoon, and remained some time speechless. 
Lord Stanley was o\(‘rcorne by the earnestness of her anguish. 

“ Suuid up, lady lh*ssy,” he said, “ now 1 see )oii do not feign, I will tell 
you that I have long thought of the matter as you do, but it diflicult to trust 
the se(!recy of women, and many a man is brought to great woe by making 
them his confidants.” He then added that bis adherents would rise at his 
bidding, if Ik* could go to the north-west in person ; but that he dared not trust 
a scribe to indite his intentions in letter^. This difficulty the prince&s obviated 
by declaring she could “ indite and write as well as the scrivener wlio taught 
her.” Then Lord Stanley agreed she should write* the letter^ without delay. 

Among the other circumstances that the princess relates to Lord Stanley in 
this interview, there i^ one in strong coincidence with the ’propen^uj to 
dabble in fortune-telling and astrology, which w'as a weakness belonging to the 
house of York.-j- Hrereton makes Eli/abc^li relate “ that her father being one 
day studying a book of magic in the palace of Westminster, was extremely 
agif'»t'‘d, even to tears ; and though earls and lord^ were present, none diirst 
?peak to him but herself She cann* and knelt before him for his ble»>ing, 
upon wliidi iiC tlirew ids arms around her and lifted her into^a high window; 
and when he had set her there he gave her the rrason or lioioscopo he had 
drawn, and hade her -^liew it to no om* but to Lord Stanl(‘y, fur lie had 
plainly ealculat(*d that no son of his should wear the crown after him ; he 
predicted that he would ho cpieen, and the crown would re^t in her dc'cend- 
ants” 

When Stanley and the princess had agreed in their intentions : 

“ We inu*'t part, lady,” the earl said then, 

“ Ihit kei*p this matter socr(?tely, 

And thU jHirne night at nine or ten, 

III \our ehamher I think to he. 

Loi)k that vou make all things ready, 

Youi maid'' ''hall not our couu>el hear ; 

VoY I will hung no man with me, 

But lluiuphrey Brert‘toii,J; m\ trusty squire. 

That (*vening Loul Stanlev and Bieretoii disLUii-ed them>elve< in “manner 
strange,” and weiii and "tooil at a juivate vvuket, till the piiuie'^-'*. U(OLnL''in^ 
Stanlev b\ a signal made with hi> ngiit h.inil. admiried him. It wa^ tin* co { 
season, for therv* wa> tin* in lier apartment, ul wiiicli Breielon gne^ t ii^ [lu ti}^ 
sketch: 


♦ Ibis old wu-.i t'>rrh, or « protu-ioii of long t»ur laur / 

cxtraordauirv siaiilaritv in su I lioni.is vlo- ^* s eptioii ot ler mo in r ^ p i ^ 

angui'-h on licaring o! ilu- ib iiili of In*', so is, “ Her an ® n 'l ' Vrim the 

Life ol Kbzil>.lh WoodvilU, rn,hon/,lvol.m.) I l.e ipi autrnn i. Iram the 

bong of die- J.iuK lb '.sv, h\ lUereton. i nther • 

t Kdward IV. and (joorgeof t'l.irenC'» re- riminaled magical |>r,u i ^ i j, ’ 

and Henry VI 1. averre.! tl.e.r s.Mer. 

her sorceries tliai; by nil her jioluirnl cnbals. Nor » us tie be 

froa. these follies .he d«.k‘ predielioi. ,1.., u vou.^^ 

deitroyed hy one whofte name begun with iiie letter O, • our days” says 

the i.ni.oy.ince of Humiihrey duke of Ohiueester ; iijeh..td III.” 

Kous ot V\ arwick (who recordn the circumsiaiue), ' . • , o nrinciDal 

t This is .he autlior of the narra.ite. who fre.,ne.ul) bar..ys himself as a principal 

actor in the scene by uuconsciouiply assuming the firs* person. 
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Charcoals in chimneys there were cast, 

Candles on sticks were burning high. 

She ope’d the wicket and let him in. 

Saying, “ Welcome lord and knight so free.” 

A rich chair was sot for him. 

Another for that fair lady. 

They ate jhe jfpiVc,* * * § and drank the wine, 

To their stiidyf then they w'cnt. 

The lady then so fair and free. 

With rudd ns red as rose in May, 

She kneeled down upon her knee. 

In this attitude Elizabetli commenced writing the letters dictated by 
Stanley. Their contents are detailed by Brereton. He is too exact in all 
points of fact, as to the genealogy and individual particulars of the persons he 
named, to leave a single doubt that his metrical narrative was written from 
facts, and by a contemporary of Elizabeth of York ; for, careless as he is in n*- 
gard to the general history of his era, which, indeed, had assumed neither form 
nor shape in his life, he is wonderfully accurate in all the peculiarities of the 
costume and private history of liis day, and the closer he is silted, the more 
truthful does he seem in minute traits which must have heen forgotten had the 
work been written a century afterwards. The dictation of those letters proves 
this assertion ; for he shows the odd expedients men in authority resorted to 
when they could neither read nor write, and, therefore had to depend wholly on 
the fidelity of a scrivener, on whose transcription they placed their scids as proof 
that the missive was to meet credence from the recipient party ;1 and such 
person was often beset with doubts as to whether the engrossed scroll, which 
bore no identity of handwriting, was not a treacherous fiction sealed with a 
stolen signet. The expedients of the unleiirned hut sagacious noble, in this di- 
lemma, are well worthy of attention. To convince his friends that these lettt'rs 
really were no forgery, he relates to each some particular incident, only known 
between themselves, and which no false scribe could invent. To his eldest 
son, for instance, he bade the princess “commend him, and charged him to re- 
member when tliey parted at Sal ford-bridge, how hard he pulled his finger, till 
the first joint gave way, and he exclaimed with the pain.” By such token Lord 
Stanley bade him “ credit this letter, and meet him at a conference in London 
disguised like h Kendal merchant.” Sir William Stanley was requested “ to 
come to the conference like a merchant of Beaumnrris or Caernarvon, w ith a 
retinue of Welchmen who could speak no English.” Sir .lohn Savage, Stan- 
ley's nephew, was summoned “as a Chester merchant.” But of all, the letter 
to Gilbert Talbot, and the reminiscences Lord Stanley recalled to him, are the 
richest in costume, and the peculiar features of the age. Lord Stanley thus 
directs the princess : 

“ Commend me to good Gilbert Talbot ; 

(A gentle squire, forsooth, is he,) 

Once on a Friday, w^ell I wot. 

King Richard called him traitor high ; 

But Gilbert to his falcliion prest, 

(A bold esquire, forsooth, is he,) 

There durst no serjeant him arrest, 

He is so j^ilous of his body. 

" In Tower-street 1 met liim then,} 


* Spice means comfits, such, with cakes and sweet wine, was the evening repast in 
the middle ages. To ibis day children’s sugar-plums, and all sorts of bonbons and 
comfits, are called spice in the north of England. 

t That is, they began to consult or atudy the buMness on which they were bent. 

t Such was the impoitant use of the seal when letters were written in one set hand 
by a aeribe. 

§ The squabble between the king and Talbot probably took place at the Tower ; 
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Going to Westminster Sanctuary ; 

I lighted beside the horse I rode — 

The purse from my belt I gave him truly ; 

1 bade him ride down to the nortli-west* 

And perchance he might live a knight to be ; 

W'licrefore, Lady Bessy, at my request, 

Pray him to come and speak with mc.l 

Tlic Eplthalamium of Elizabeth of York is indeed a great curiosity ; it 
has reposed since her wedlock in MS., without finding an editor even of 
the Latin original. So little is known of the marriage of this queen, 
even its date being hitherto left in obscurity, that the public could scarcely 
have expected to sec her Epithalamium. Agnes Strickland, however, 
has rendered into the following elegant English lines the Latin hexame- 
ters of the Bishop of Salisbury, John dc Gigli, descriptive of the nup- 
tial toilet of the queen. 

. Oh, royal maid. 

Put on your regal robes in loveliness. 

A thousand fair attendants round you wait, 

Of various ranks, with different offices. 

To deck your beauteous form ; lo, this delights 
To smooth with ivory comb your golden hair, 

And that to curl and braid each shining tress, 

And wreath tlie sparkling jewels round your head. 

Twining your locks with gems. This one shall clasp 
The radiant necklace framed in fretted gold 
About your snowy neck, while that unfolds 
'Hie robes that glow with gold and purple dye, 

And fits the ornaments with patient skill, 

To your unrivalled limbs; and liere shall shine 
'file costly treasures from the Orient sands, 

The sapphire’s azure gem, that emulates 
Heaven’s lofty arch, shall gleam, and softly there 
Tlie verdant emerald shed its greenest light. 

And Hery carbuncle flash forth rosy rays 
Prom the pure gold. 

Tlio routine of the queen’s life is very" amusing ; but the labour of ar- 
ranging such information as the following, must have been great. 

Pdiznbeth spent much of her time listening to minstrels and disars, or re- 
citeis, and these disars sometimes took upon themselves the office of players, 
since she rewarded one of them, who had performed the part of a shepherd, 
greatly to her satisfaction, with 5s. She gave NN iHiam Cornish the sum o 
4fl. for setting the carol on Christmas-day, and presented 405. to the kings 
minstrels with the pshalms. She gave a Spanish girl (perhaps belonging to 
the iiousehold of her daugliter-in-hnv, Katharine of Arragon), who dance e- 
foie her, a reward of 45 . 4u. The fools of the royal household were not tor- 
gotten : Elizabeth bestowed on Patch, her own fool, f>.v Odi ood she gave gra- 
tuities to a fool belonging to her son Henry, a functionary who bore lie ap- 


and iLe brave inquire got into Tower-street, mesLing to take boa^ j , r „ i,:- 
Sanctuary, when Stanley met biin, and provided him with money an a s ee o 
flight into Cheshire. » , 

• Siaidev gave him tlio purse from the belt ; it is the strict costume * 

Gilbert Talbot, the hero here described, greatly diMinguished hi^cH ® *e 

He was made knight banneret, and richly rewarded by ^ 7 v 

the officers of Kathunne of Arragon, who mode him her ranger of Aeedwoo o 
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propriate name of Goose, A hundred shillings were put into her royal purse 
for her disport at cards” this same Christmas. She likewise made some pur- 
chases, as of a small pair of enamelled knives for her own use; and of mistress 
Lock, the silkwoman, she bought certain bonnets (caps), frontlets, and otlier 
stutiT of her occupation for her own wearing, giving her ‘20/. in part payment 
of a bill formerly delivered,” which remitUince the queen signed with her own 
hand. She paid Haywtfrd, the skinner (furrier), for furring a gown of crimson 
velvet, she had caused to be made for her young daughter, the queen of Scots, 
the cuffs of which were made of pampelyon, a sort of costly fur then fiishion- 
able. Amon^ these items is a curious one showing Elizabetli's personal eco- 
nomy ; her tailor, Robert Addington, is paid sixteen-pence “ for mending eight 
gowns of divers colours, for the Queen’s grace, at 2</. apiece.” She paid, liow- 
ever, the large sum of 135. 4d. to a man who brought her a popinjay (a parrot). 
Eightpcnce is charged for an ell of linen cloth “ for the queen s samplar,” 
perhaps a pattern-piece for her embroidery. She had musical tastes, and gave 
comparati\'ely large sums for her instruments, which were of the piano or 
harpsichord species. Such was the clavicliord, a keyed instrument of small 
size, the bass andjtreble were^ enclosed in two separate portable cases ; and 
when played upon with both hands, were set side by side on a table before the 
performer. For a /lair of clavichords, made or imported by a foreigner, the 
queen gave 4/. all in crowns, by the hands of Hugh Denys. She caused her 
eldest daughter to be instructed in music, for tliere is an item of payment to 
Giles, the Inter, for strings to the young queen of Scots’ lute. The queen s 
principal bedchamber lady, when her sisters, the princesses of York, were not 
in waiting, was her kinswoman lady Elizabeth Stafford, daughter to her aunt 
the Duchess of Buckingham. This lady had a salary oi 33/. (iv Hr/. The 
queen had seven maids of honour, who were allowed G/. 135. 4//. each per an- 
num ; and dame Jane Guildford, who was governess to the princesses, received 
13/. 65. Sd, per annum. Agnes Dean, the queen s laundress, had an allow anee 
of 2/. 65 . 8rf., and Alice Massey, tlie queen’s midwife, was paid for the exercise 
of her office 10/. 

On Candlemas-day (February 2) the queen’s accouchement took place ; slie 
brought into the world a living princess who was named Katharine, aft('r Lady 
Courtenay. The fatal symptoms which threatened Elizabeth’s life did not ap- 
pear till a we^k afterwards, and must have been wholl} unexpecieil, since the 
physician on whom the king depended for her restoration to health was absent 
at his dwelling-house beyond Gravesend. The king sent for this poison, but it 
was in vain that Dr. Hallyswurth travelled through the night, with gni(k> and 
torches, to the royal patient in the Tower: the fiat had gone forth ; and the 
gentle, the pious, tlie lovely Elizabeth expired on her ow n birthday, I'ehrnary 
11, 1503, the day that she completed her tliirty-seventh year. 

The day after the queen’s demise, Sunday, February l2th, her corpse was 
removed from the chamber wliere she died, to the chapel within the 'I'ower ; 
under the steps of which there reposed, unknown to all, the bodies (»f the 
queen’s two murdered brothers, Edward V'. and Richard Duke of York. Far 
different was the order of their sister s royal obseipiies, to that dark and silent 
hour when the trembling old priest who had belonged to this verv chapel, 
raised the princely victims from their uncoubeerated lair, and deposited them 
secretly within its hallowed verge. Could the ladies and officers of arms, who 
watched around the corpse of their royal mistress in St. Mary’s Chiifiel within 
the Tower during the long nights which preceded her funeral, have known how 
near to them was the mysterious resting-place of her murdered brothers, many 
a glance of alarm would have fathomed the beautiful arches of that structure, 
and many a start of terror would have told wiien the wintry wind from the 
Thames waved the black draperies which hung around. 

The scene of the queen’s lying in state in the Tower Chapel must have been 
imposing. It was on this occasion rendered, what the French call a chapel 
ardente. The windows were railed about with burning lights, and a lighted 
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liearRc stood in the quire. In this hearse was deposited the royal corpse, 
whicli was carried by persons of* the highest rank, with a canopy borne over it 
by four kniglits ; followed by Lady Elizabeth Stafford and all the maids of 
honour, and the queen’s household, two and two, “ dressed in their plainest 
gowns, or, according to another journal, “ in the saddest and simplest atiire 
tliey hiid, with Ihrmddcn handkerchiefs hanging down and tied under their 
chins. Ihe Princess Katharine, led by the Earl of Sufcrey, then entered the 
chapel and took her jdace at the head of the corpse ; a true mourner was she, 
for she had lost her best friend, and only protectress. 

The life of Katharine of Arragon ushers us into the broad day of his- 
tory, and now comes the trial whether Miss Strickland is able to sustain 
the name she has won among the dim records of antique lore. A few 
pages will decide that question. It was her object to give the English 
reader some information legarding the early days of Katharine of 
Arragon. How vain a task it was to look for such in our histories may 
be guessed, when even the day of her marriage with Henry Vlll. is a 
matter of iny'^tery. Miss Strickland has, however, fearlessly ap- 
pi cached the fonntain-head of information, and plunged into Spanish 
Ms. histories. The following is the fruit of her research : 

At the close of the year 1485 the ancient Moorish city of La Ronda had 
just fallen beneath the victorious arms of Queen Isabel, and several other 
.strrji'diolds of the inlidel had accompanied its surrender, when she set out 
irom her Ci.uip, in order to kee[) her Christmas at Toledo, which was then the 
metropolis oi bpain. On the road the queen was brought to bed of a 
daugbtei,* at the town of Alcala de llenares, December 13, 1485. This child 
was the youngest of a family consisting of one prince and four princesses, 
new-horn infanta, though she made her appearance in this world some little 
time hefo * she was expected, was nevertheless welcomed with infinite rejoic- 
ings by the people, and the cardinal Mendoza gave a great banquet to the maids 
of honour on occasion of her baptism. She was named Catalina, the name of 
Katharine being unknown in Spain, excepting in Latin writings. 

The first historical notice of this princess in Spani&h chronicle is, that at the 
early age of four she was present at the marriage of her eldest sister Isabel, 
with Don Juan, heir of Portugal. 

The early iiit’aucv of Katharine of Arragon was passed amidst the storms of 
battle and siege ; for Queen Isabel of Ciisulle herself, with her young family, 
lodged in the niagnilicent camp with which her armies for years beleaguered 
Granada, ^or was this residence unattended with danger ; once in particular 
in a desperate sall\ of the bt‘sieged Moors, the queen’s pavilion was set on tire, 

and the )oung infaiitiii. rescii(‘d with great difficulty from the flames. 

Tlie little Kailiaiiiie, a few months alter, accompanied her parents in their 
grand entry, when the seal of Moorish empire succumbed to their arms, and 
from that nioiiient C'rauada \Na> her home. At this time she was four y care 
old. In Granada the earlv education ot the young Katharine commciue . 
The first objects wliicli greeted her awakening intellect were the wonders ot 
the Alhambra, and the exquisite bowers ot the Getieraliffe ; tor in those loya 
seats of the I\Ioorisli dynasty was Katharine of Arragon reared. 

Queen Isabel, herself the most kariied princess in Europe, devote e\ ^ 
moment she could spare from the bii.^iness of government to the persona - 
struction of her four daughters, who were besides provided with tutors ^ 
literary attainments. Katharine was able to read and wu" ' 

cliildliood, and she was through life desirous ot improvement in tiia a ^ o • 


• These particulars are taken from a beautiful Spani-h MS. of ' 

Bart., of Middle Hill, by Andrea Ben.aldfS. called Ihi^tona de los lieyes CatoLicos Don 
i'ernando y Himiio luibel ; folios 12 , 13 , 41, 42, 
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She chiefly employed her knowledge of Latin in the diligent perusal of the 
Scriptures, a fact which Erasmus affirms, adding, “that she was imbued with 
learning, by the care of her illustrious mother, from lier infant years.” 

It was from Granada, the bright liome of her childhood, that Katharine of 
Arragou derived her device of the pomegranate, so well known to the readers 
of the Tudor chroniclers. That fruit was at once the production of the 
beautiful province witK which its name is connected, and the armorial bearings 
of the conquered Moorish kings. How oft must Katharine have remenihcred 
the glorious Alhambra, with its shades of pomegranate and myrtle, when droop- 
ing with ilibealth and unkind treatment under the gray skies of the island to 
which she was transferred. 

“ Donna Catalina,” says the manuscript of Bcrnaldes, “ being at Granada 
with the king and queen in the year 1301, there came ambassadors from the 
king of England to demand her for the Prince of England, his son, called Ar- 
thur. The union was agreed upon, and she set ofl’ from Granada to England, 
parting from the Alhambra on the 2 1st of May, in the year 1301.” * # # • 

King Henry himself, November 4th, set forward from his palace of Shene 
on his progress to meet his daughter-in-law ; the weather was so very rainy, and 
the roads so execrably bad, that the royal party were thoroughly knocked up 
when they had proceeded no further than Cdiertsey, where they were forced to 
** purvey and herbage” for their reposing that night. “Next morning, how- 
ever,” continues our journalist/ “ tlie king’s grace and all his company rose be- 
times, and strook the sides of their coursers with their spurs, and began to 
extend their progress towards East Hampstead, when they pleasantly encoun- 
tered the pure and proper presence of Prince Arthur, who had set out to sa- 
lute his sage father.” It does not appear that the prince knew that his wife 
had arrived. Certainly royal travellers moved slowly in those days, for Henry 
never thought of proceeding further than his seat at East Hampstead, “ but 
full pleasantly passed over that night season,” in the company of his son. Next 
morning the royal personages set forth again on a journey whicli was truly per- 
formed at a snail’s gallop, and proceeded to the plains (perhaps the downs), 
when the protonotary of Spain and a party of Spanish cavaliers were seen 
pacing over them, bound on a most solemn errand ; this was no other than to 
forbid the approach of tlie royal bridegroom and his father to the presence of 
the infanta, who in the true Moorish fashion was not to be looked upon by her 
betrothed till she stood at the altar, — nay, it seems doubtful if the veil of the 
princess was to be raised, or the eye of man to look upon her, till she was a 
wife. This truly Asiatic injunction of King Ferdinand, threw the wliole 
royal party into consternation, and brought them to a dead halt. King Henry 
was formal and ceremonious enough in all reason, but such a mode of proceed- 
ing was wholly repugnant to him as an English-born prince. Therefore, after 
some minutes’ musing, he called round him in tlie open fields tliose nobles who 
were of his privy-council, and propounded to them this odd dilemma. Al- 
though the pitiless rains of November were bepelting them, the council de- 
livered their opinion in very wordy harangues. The result was, “that the 
Spanish infanta being now in the heart of this realm, of which King Henrv 
was master, he might look at her if he liked.” This advice Henry VII. took 
to the very letter ; for leaving the prince his son upon the downs, he made the 
best of his way forthwith to Dogmersfield, the next town, where the infanta 
had arrived two or three hours previously. The king’s demand of seeing Ka- 
tharine, put all her retinue into a terrible perplexity. She seems to have been 
attended by the same train of prelates and nobles enumerated by Bernal des ; for 

* Lelaiid’s^Collectanes, vol. v., pp. 332—3.55. The information of these court 
movements has been drawn from the narrative of a herald who witnessed the whole ; 
he baa so little command of the English language in prose narrative, as to be in 
places scarcely intelligible. But English prose was at this time in a crude state, as all 
Buch memorials were, till this era, metrical, or in Latin. 
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a Spanish arclibisiiop, a bishop, and a count, opposed the kings entrance to her 
apartments, saying, “ The lady infanta had retired to lier chamber but King 
Henry, whose curiosity ‘‘Cems to have been thorouglily excited by the prohibi- 
tion, j)r()tcstcd that “ if slie were even in her bed, he meant to see and speak 
to her, for that was his mind and the whole intent of his coming,’* 

Finding the English monarch thus determined, tlie infanta rose and dressed 
herself, and gave the king audience in her third chamber. Neither the king 
nor his intended daughter-in-law could address each other in an intelligible 
dialect; “ hut,” pursues our informant, .who was evidently an eyewitness of 
the scene, “ there were the most goodly w^ords uttered to each other, in the 
language of both parties, to as great joy and gladness as any persons con- 
veniently might have.” “ After the wdiich welcomes ended, the king’s grace 
deposed his riding garments and changed them, and within half an hour the 
prince was announced as present.” Arthur being, it may be presumed, tired 
of waiting in a November evening on the downs. Then the king made his 
second entrv w'ith the prince into the next chamber of the infanta, and there, 
through the inter[)r»*tation of the bishops, the speeches of both countries, by 
the means of Latin, were understood.* I’rince Arthur and the infanta had been 
previously betrothed by proxy ; the king now aiused them to pledge their troth 
in person ; and this ceremony over, he withdrew with the prince to supper. 
After this meal, “ he, with his son, most courteously visited the infanta in her 
own chamber,* when she and her ladies called for their minstrels, and with right 
goodly behaviour and manner, solaced themselves with dancing.” It seems 
that Prince Arthur could not join in the Spanish dances,, but to show that he 
was not without skill in the aecomph^liment, “ he, in like demeanour, took 
the Lady Gmldford (liL sister s governess), and danced right pleasantly and 
honourably.” 

New and cxtraordiiiarv lights aie cast on trie life and character of 
Kalhariiie of ^rnlg()n. It is no light commendation to ohseive that the 
aulhor neve’’ cjuits her (juccu ior hall a page* to plunge into those dull 
and interminable discussions on the retormation which fill so many 
folios of history. She ^c^y properly avoids such discussion as not 
being according to her vocation, which is entirely devoted to Katha- 
rine's conduct, feelings, letters, and character. 


Katharine ^ letters, soon after her re-ency, begin to form interesting features 
of her iiersonal bistorv , she bad made beiself sufficiently mistress of the English 
lanimie to express her thoughts, and i^sue her commands with clearness and 
decision. The following a[)pears to be one of her earliest letters, a- it is 
written during the lifeli.iie of her father. It relates to the misconduct of one 
of her Spanish attendants, and i. addressed to \\olscy,t who was certainly the 
factotum of the roval family; it appeals to have been written on her liome- 
waid journey from Dover. 


“ Mv. Almoner, touching Francesca (le Cassens matter, I thank you for 
your labour therein; true it is she was my woman before she was married, but 
now, since she cast herself away, 1 Imve no more cliarge ot her, I'or verv pity 
to see her lost, I prayed yon in Canterbury to find the means to send her home 
to her countrv. Now. ye think, that with my letter of recommendation to the 
Duchess of Savoy, she shall be content to take her into her service. 1 us. r. 
Almoner, is not meet for her ; for she is so perilous a woman, that it shall be 


* Tbe roval party are now, after the betrotbment, admitted into * 

bedroom; the apprLbea seem gradual, tbe first interview taking place in tbe third 

Letters. 1st series. Wolsey. who was then a rising 
King of France, ostensibly as bis almoner, but in realitji as p V* 
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dangerous to put her in a strange house, and ye will do so much for me, to 
make her go hence by the way, with the ambassador of the king, my father ; 
it slmuld be to me a great pleasure, and with tliat ye shall bind me to you more 
than I ever was.** 

Here is benevolence, mingled with prudential forecast, arising from accurate 
judgment of character. She pities “the perilous woman who has cast herself 
away,*’ and wislied that eare might be taken of her without danger of doing 
mischief in the housenold of another princess. 

The situation of Queen Katharine during her jinshand's absence, w\'is exactly 
similar to that of Queen Philippa, when left regent by Edward III. Like 
Philippa, Katharine had to repel a Scottish inva.sion ; and it is no little honour 
to female government, that the two greatest victories won against the Scots, 
those of Neville’s Cross and Flodden Field, were gained during the admini- 
stration of queens. 

Katharine’s correspondence with VVolsey at this juncture, i.s cheerful and 
friendly. She viewed the coming storm with intrepidity, >vorthy the daughter 
of that great and victorious Queen, Isabel of Castile, and only regretted that 
her removal nearer the seat of war prevented her from hearing as speedily as 
usual of her husband's welfare. The following letter was written by lier to 
AVolsey just a month before the invasion of the Scots. 

“ Maister Almoner, 

“ I received both your letters by Coppinger and John Olyn, and I am 
very glad to hear how well the king passed iiis dangerous passage, the Trench- 
men being present. # # # 

" Ye be not so busy with the war as we be here enciimbon'd with it. I mean 
touching mine own self, for going where 1 shall not so oftiMi hear from the 
king. All his subjects be very glad (1 thank God) to he busy with the Scotts ; 
for they take it for pastime. My lieart is very good to it, and 1 am horrible 
busy with making standards, banners, and badges. At Kicliinond, \3 day of 
August. 

^Mvathhuna thk Qwine.” 

The queen was preparing to make a pilgrimage to the Lady-'slirinc C'f VVal- 
singham, in Norfolk, when the news of tlie Flodden victory reached her. 

The retirement and death of Katharine of Arragon, the early life of 
Anne Boleyn, the life of Jane Seymour, that of Anne of Clcvcs, and 
particularly the extraordinary particulars of Katharine Howard, are 
wholly new to the reader. We regret that our limits preclude ns from 
further extract from the remaining Lives included in the present volume, 
consisting of the ill-fated Anne Boleyn and Kalherme IIowMrd, and 
also of Jane Seymour and Anne of Clevcs. N\ e learn with much f»Icasurc 
that the fifth volume will very shortly make its appearance. Jt will in- 
clude the biographies of Katharine Parr, and Henry’s daughter, Queen 
Mary the First. 
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A RECORD OF THE POLICE-OFFICE* 

IIY LAMAN lILANCflAKI), LS(i. 

“ You mustn’t be defacing the walls hereabout^ — yoiiVe old enough 
to know b(.‘lter — move on/* was the warnmg addressed by a police 
consiable to an old man on whom toil as well as time had pressed heavily, 
l)nt who yet se».‘med less bovvi d flown by these tlian by some great and 
bitter tronble. He appeared to have been waiting with a piece of 
(diallc some unintelligible woids on die w’all. On he moved without a 
remonstrance, unless a deep siiih might be so interpreted. 

It was a bleak, raw evening in autumn. Heavv rain succeeding to 
the dust of a fortnight’s dry weather had made the streets wet and 
sli|)j)ery as after the breaking up of a fiost. Thick low'ering clouds, 
tiirough which not a star snuggled, thieateiied yet more rain. Wan- 
dering f)ii apparently without any settled course, the old man stopped 
in anothei stiecl (it was somewhere io the extreme west of the metro- 
polis) with tlie same intention as befoie. His chalk was already ap- 
plied to a dwarf g<irdeii-wall, over which, among some leafless trees, 
iiui ^ a lamp, when he was again mlerrupted by a constable on duty, 
who ('hai'. d him with the design of l(Mj>ing the wall — a harder task to 
liim of the bent frame and shrivelled limbs than scaling the walls of 
Newgate uonld have heen to his stnicly fjuest'Oner. But it was the 
constable’’, ‘msiness to be suspicions, and tlie wanderer seemed to feel 
that it ‘US 111 tlic nature of liis la*'k, whatever it might be, to excite 
suspicion. Again he moved on as directed, with the admonition not to 
be again found linking in that neighbourhood. 

The wind, as he tiavcised the streets, seemed to oppose his progress 
ateverv turn, and the rain, which now began to tall, was sure to beat 
in his face, w hether he moved north or south, east or w^est. The poor 
old wanderer soon came to a ^talulstiIl once more. The spot was 
lonelier and darker, and while the shower beat fiercely against him he 
had recourse to his chalk, and contrive i to scrawl upon some rough 
boaids that (mclosed the >caflblding of an unfinished building, amidst 
bricks and iiib’usli, a sentence or two, formed in lines anything but 
paralhd, and fd’ letters (>f niaiiv sliapes and sizes. He laboured hard 
to make cM i y letter distinct, iind connected them as well as he could ia 
the uneeiiam light, hut ihc n)ugh surlace w’ould have puzzled an abler 
])(Miman to wiitc lci;ibl\. ^^ilat he at last managed wdth sucli pain 
ami (lifliculty to chalk on tlie buai\ls few could have deciphered in 
broiid da\ light — even laippusiug that the pelting rain did not wash the 
inscription luvay before day dawned. 

Having finished it, lie thiew upward to the heavens, now entirely 
obscured by chilling and dreaiy vapour, a look in wh a feeling of 
liopi; temjioiarily struggled with aiigui>h and despair, liiid the smile 
with which he turned to proceed on his comfortless and weary way 


• Th«' incident here related is not an iiniiijinarY one. It is taken from the London 
police reports published in the newspapers perhaps ten }cars ago. It passed unno- 
ticed at the time, or with but a momeut's coinmisoraiiou. 
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seemed to tell of somethings lighter at his heart than a dull and stifling 
sense of the utter uselessness of persevering. 

For three or four hours he continued to wander on, stopping at in- 
tervals, as often as opportunity offered, to chalk upon the enelosuies of 
new buildings, on dead walls, or on the doors of outhouses or stabling, 
words which he could not spell, and had barely a chance of making 
legible. Patiently 4id he lepeat the essay, and slowly did he labour 
to give distinctness to what he wrote. Often interrupted, he constantly 
resumed his endeavour when the interruption ceased ; as though uncon- 
scious of any difficulty that could thwart his purpose, or of any |)ain, 
insult, or outrage, that would not be far more than compensated by the 
bare chance, the mere possibility of ultimate success in his sad and 
strange adventure. 

As the rain fell without intermission, and the wind dashed it with 
sharp and sudden force against all whom necessity doomed to travt rse 
the streets of London on that miserable night, few passengers, even if 
they chanced to note the old man loitering by the door of an empty 
house, or chalking on some closed window-sluittcr, troubled ihemst Ives 
to pause and obseive his proceedings. But although most of them 
hurried on, mindful of nothing but themselves, and the fiet[ucnt [)ools 
created by the torrent that descended upon them, some passenger 
would now and then stop to gratify an impulse of curiosity, or of bene- 
volent feeling it miglit be, to see what he was about; and many were 
the charitable warnings that be was in imminent danger of being sent 
as a vagabond to the treadmill, many the kind incpiiries whether he bad 
been employed by a (juack doctor t)r a blacking-makcr to chalk the 
W’ails of the metropolis, many the insolent and unfeeling jeers fM)m a 
rabble of big boys t^enerally the worst tormentors misforlnne in the 
streets of a great city can come in contact with) that the old man had 
to hear and to brave in the course of his desultory and painful piCi am- 
bulation. 

Every now and then, moreover, lie bad to experience more legitimate 
and effectual interruption. The police, then recently established in the 
metropolis, were a body of men \erv different fiom the force in exist- 
ence at the present day — far less diseiplined, i^‘^trnct(Ml, and considerate 
— plentiful as examples of a contrary character may bo even now. Tlie 
wretched old man had to enduic all the rashness, insolence, and bru- 
tality of an unweeded and newly-raised conslubulary, and frequent and 
fierce were the assaults to \Nhich his perseverance exposed him, as he 
slowly and silently crawled on his way, and llien recoinmeincd the 
seemingly forlorn and crazy experiment with his piece of chalk. Not 
with harsh and threatening words alone, but often with iiideand violent 
thrusts, was the aged pedestrian driven along ; but be reneued bis at- 
tempt when out of sight, and raised his eyes every two or three minutes 
to the starless and unpitying sky in muttered and inarticulate prayer for 
a blessing on his endeavour. 

He had now threaded his way through a vast number of streets, ge- 
nerally avoiding the leading and crowded thoroughfares, when he found 
himself in one of the obscurer parts of Marykbone. Sick at the very 
heart, weary to a degree (hat under less stimulating circumstances 
would have been utter exhaustion, the shops nearly all closed, and the 
streets scanty of passengers^ while the rain, descending less fitfully 
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with abated gusts of wind, gave sign of its continuance, the old man 
did now feel desolate almost beyond endurance; when, as he passed a 
house that stood somewhat backward in a quiet corner of tlie street, a 
sound of rnerrimaking, of jocund, laughing, screaming, human voices 
broke iijjon his ear. The wanderer suddenly stopped. What a con- 
trast between their noisy shouting revels, and |-he blank and dreary 
silence of that old man’s aching heart ! But his heart now beat, gently 
at first, and then more strongly and more quickly — beat with a pulse that 
owned a keen and penetrating pleasure for its mover— as his ear caught 
in those sounds of unrestrained and riotous rejoicings the voices of 
children, . . . • 

There is no music like the human voice, and in that voice there is rio 

music like the joyous prattle and the ringing laughter of children. So 
seemed to feel the old listener as he drew nearer to the house, and bent 
bis car to hearken to the mirth that, more than tlie wind without, ap- 
peared to be shaking the very roof to which it rose. Coaise as might 
be tbc clay of whicli he was formed, commonplace as in all else he 
might be— a being born with no more mental gifts than may be enjoyed 
by the meanest of his fellows, placed on earth apparently to drudge 
asNay their days, with minds hardly raising them abo\e the brutes that 
d.. do with them tlie duty of iahom— there was \et a feeling of the 
utmost piv'sible refinement, a profound sense of sweetness and beauty, 
stiiring in the old man, as he bent forward with his ear close to the 
window. sluilter to catch life broken exclamations, and the bursts ot 
laughter, loud anti clear, that rose f.om the little revellers wilinii. 

It a hohdav-making, a birthday celebration, and they were 
sitting up laic, with sparkling eyes that seemed as if they were never 
to know sleep a^Min, to a genuine snap-dragon, anticipating Clnistmas. 
Tlie old man fell the rain less than ever, though it poured ast upon 
him from the led-e o^er the shutters, while he listened intently to dis- 
orimii.ate the vaiious voices of the shouiers, and catch 
as they broke foith and Ident into one wild lumu t of delight. Lac i 
in siici-cssion he seemed to note and dwell upon ; Irom low, in a , 

bublding, heait-^haking laugh, '‘"-^'’^ely jovous, and strugglin to 

escape into the relief ot loudness-to the • 

uncontrollahle scream of raptuie ''-'“t 

tears and pantings. The same happy voice and 

recognised azaiii and again; yet the p.easuie wi im 

and his heart'-slmink up, and lost its glow, and 

desolate as hefore. He had heard them ol/ « ' -jncrle sound 

after another — he was certain th it his ear had not nussc i s [jko 

-but it had recognised no tone that w,« to ^ 

that it craved; no. nothing like it; tor among ' 
there was no resemblance to the sweet, low music 0 n . ' - 

which his soul rather than his sense was evermore hs e ,, r 
tlav-in the wiUl visions of sleep, as in tlie desert ham..-, the ^to him) 
unpeopled streets of the thronged and tumultuous j 

lint might there not be among the crowd ot hap^ faces round U e 

tabic, one silent child — one sad qmot gjv/ci one I ' ^ “ althouo’h 

holder of happiness in which she heart-one wUo“e 

she could not quite shut the sense o il Uom e sur- 

bicathings were of stifled regret more than Ot aclit J i ^ ^ 

March . — vol. lxiv. ^o. cclv. 
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prisef and thoughts of tears shed recently, and to be shed again too 
soon, rather than of pleasure in the rude and novel liveliness of the 
scene. It was foolish, very foolish, he knevr ; it v^as vain and useless — 
yet something, it seemed to be a whisper in his heart, told him it might 
be. Should he knock ; and pray, not in the name of humanity, but 
of Heaven that put divinity in it, for the charity of a kind answer to 
one fond and silly question ! Should he risk the sharp repulse, and 
trust for his excuse to those beautiful sympathies, to those exquisite 
emotions of nature, which linking the old to the young, parents and 
children in that common dwelling, were converting it into a temple of 
concord, charity, and love ! 

Such wei'e his thoughts, though they wore, as they awoke within 
him, a homelier garb. He sat down on the doorstep to wait. After a 
time, a coach came for some of the children ; he saw them, one by 
one, but they were strangers. Half-a-dozen went, and then more. He 
scanned their features as though he half-hoped to see some face lie 
knew. At last all were gone. The fancy that even into that fold of 
luxury compared with his own home, amongst that gay and fortunate 
flock, one shorn lamb might have strayed and found shelter, was indeed 
idle. The door closed, driving back the shivering old man upon that 
desolate prospect and despairing task, from which he had been thus at- 
tracted by sudden peals of childish laughter, and the associations to 
which they had given rise. 

Now once more he journeyed onward; shaping his dreary course 
eastward, and taking occasionally in preference the principal stieets 
which he had hitherto shunned — as unfavourable, by the lights in shops 
and the throng of passengers, to his object. The lateness of the hour 
now precluded all fear of such interruptions ; and tlie only impediments 
he had to expect were from the police, and such midnigiU wanderers as 
vice, or destitution, or habits of prowling, still kept from needful 
i^helter. 

And thus the hours rolled on, no star breaking through tlic wet and 
murky night, to cheer his way, or supply an image of that vague and 
feeble and far-off hope, whatever its nature might be, that struggled 
to keep alive its melancholy light amid the darkness of his tlioughts. 

Over scarcely less than the fourth part of the immense metiopolis, 
through spacious streets and squalid alleys, amidst meanness and magni- 
ficence, al I alike dreary to him, had his old and tired limbsdraggingly borne 
him. Of his “ looped and windowed raggedness." exposing him to the 
drizzling shower and the chilling blasts, he had for hours ceased to feel 
the effects ; the severities of the night had no further power to subdue 
him ; nor did fatigue admit of much increase, for once thoroughly 
w eary and sore of foot, he felt that he could still drag on without great 
additional pain. Every now and then, while feebly endeavouring to guide, 
with his numb and aching fingers, the chalk he could just contrive to 
hold between them, he would start, and feel the blood rush warm into 
his very hand, as he fancied he heard in the wind that whistled past, 
the wailing of a hungry, deserted, and in peril. Occasionally, 

too, he would cast a glance up at a solitary window, which showed that 
a light was burning in the chamber of the sleeping, and lelt that in 
theit room might youth and innocence be nestled warm, and cradled in 
loving arms ; yet not vf ith less care and affection might his own 
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enfold the innocence his heart doted on, though theirs were comforts 
far beyond any his poverty could supply — comforts which, scanty 
as they were, that heart sickened with anguish to think might at that 
very time be denied to the object of its love. 

He had rested two or tliree times since his wanderings commenced ; 
but from such drier nooks and sheltering cornew as he could find, he 
was driven by the patrol under pain of being committed to prison for 
the crime of houselessness, known to the law by the name of vagrancy. 
He had now sunk for a few minutes on a step in the vicinity of Char- 
iiig-cross ; vvhen the streaming light from a policeman’s laniern aroused 
him from his reflections. Sternly warned of his having been seen 
loitering about the spot on two previous mornings, and that if caught 
there again he wonld find no favour, he bent his steps (the clock warn- 
ing him that it was near daybreak) to his wretched home, in one of the 
poorest districts of Westminster. Advanced but a little way, he 
stopped to make one final trial with the friendly chalk, the last piece of 
which was now reduced to a size so small, that it was with difficulty he 
could hold it. It crumbled away before be could finish the few words; 
what he had written was useless without the rest ; and a presentiment 
came over him (for sorrow is ever superstitious) that this last attt^mpt, 
if completed, would be fortunate — that the writing would not be 
^fiaced — that it would be seen and read — that it would be successful 
when ill! the rest failed. Close by lay a heap of lime and rubbish ; he 
searched among the dry mortar and chips of stone for something that 
might enable him to fulfil his wish ere he returned home ; he groped 
within the wooden fence in front of the building, when once more the 
long Urting rays of a lantern were turned upon him; a strong hand 
dragged him over the muss of rubbish, and hurried him, spent and ex- 
hausted, to the nearest station house. 

The next morning he wasoanied rather than led before a magistrate. 
The charge against him was established. He had been detected chalk- 
ing on walls and doors, and qualifying himself for the House of Cor- 
rection. Thither he was about to be committed, when it occurred to 
the magisterial mind that the culprit might have been writing treason 
on the walls. 

“ 1 don’t think it >vas treason,” said one of the constables, “ ’cause 
he dun’t seem quite right in his mind. He complains of having lost 
his little gal — his granchild leastways.” 

The magistrate having observed that all respectable persons, when 
they lose their grandeliiklren, put themselves into decent mourning 
instead of chalking walls, 

“ He don’t mean dead,” returned the constable ; “ he’s lost her — 
she’s stolen or strayea.*' 

The old man’s feelings here overcame him ; he sobbed as if he had 
been but the little weak-nerved creature he bewailed. His story was 
told in a few simple words. 

The child’s mother, his only daughter, had deserted him before she 
was seventeen years old. A vicious life ended in a miserable death , 
but in the midst of that vice and misery grew into being that delicate 
flowiT of humanity, which he had hoped, so long as he drew Heavens 
breath, to guard from the rude storms of the world. More, far more 

2 D 2 
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than a daughter to him, was that hapless and innocent being. As llie 
child of his child, she seemed to bear a double life, and to claim a 
double love. Scant even to extreme poverty were his means ; he was 
too feeble to pursue his occupation as a day-labourer, yet her wants he 
contrived to supply. And one day lately, while he had been em- 
ployed out of doors, the fair, prattling, sweet-tempered girl, who was to 
him not more a thing that he should protect with his life, than an angel 
watching over and sanctifying it, suddenly disappeared. The lodgers 
in the house had seen her playing in the sunshine at the door — then a 
neighbour observed her at the end of the court listening to “ some 
musicians,” — and another noticed her looking into a “ picture-shop” 
two streets off— beyond this there was no intelligence. She might 
have \vandered into the wilderness of streets, been kidnapped, or 
crushed under waggon-wheels. 

The old man was too miserably poor to pay for the printing of hand- 
bills ; and for three long nights had he paced the streets of the city, 
east and west, chalking on the walls the statement of his loss, the name 
of the little wanderer, and a description of her person. He described 
the eyes and the hair of his beloved granddaughter : — 

“ Lost, a little girl, name Mary Rose, six years old ; had on a green 
spotted frock ; blue eyes, and light soft hair, long, and curled on the 
neck ; tall, and speaks quick, with a sweet voice. Wandered from her 
grandfather, Green-arbour-court,” &c. 

Such were the words, though not so spelt, I know not how the in- 
cident may affect others — it may seem very trifling; but to me it ap- 
peared not undeserving a place among those chronicles of real life that 
record what is most profound and beautiful in natural aflection. What 
a heart of love had that old man ! and how impotent such words — 
“ blue eyes,” “ soft curled hair,” and “ sweet voice” — lo speak the 
sense of beauty that made part of its overflowing fondness. How im- 
possible by such phrases to make the stranger see in the lost child the 
Jmage of loveliness on which his soul hung, until the earthly became 
as something heavenly ! What a lifetime of anxiety and dread must 
have been compressed into those three nights and days, so spent in 
threading the endless maze of London. 

Everywhere but to his home he had gone — there he scarcely dared 
to go— the dark, silent, empty room looked like a grave that had been 
dug for him. And thither, as to a grave — when dismissed by tlie ma- 
gistrate — he repaired; to find, that had he returned sooner, the past 
night would have been one of transport. The Dove had flow n back to 
the Ark. The little creature had been awake all night long; hut now 
she slept — unconscious of the loving, rapturous, half-blind eyes that 
dropped tears of joy as they watched beside her. 
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DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE OF MADAME D’ARBLAY. 

Ik any one, after a careful examination of the first volume of this 
work, can have retained a doubt that it will forn[>, as a whole, a publica- 
tion not merely of unequalled interest, curiosity, and amusement, but 
of liigh and permanent literary and historical value, the second vo- 
lume, which is now before us, must remove any such doubt; for, in 
addition to all the qualities possessed by its predecessor, it carries us up 
to a period which opens an entirely new vista in the life and pursuits of 
the diari^^t, and shows her more than ever determined to avail herself of 
the sinmilar advantages of her position, by studying and recording a 
scries of scenes and characters, such as wore probably never before 
subjected to the scrutiny, inucb less to the record, of so close, so keen, 
and so incessant an observer. We are alluding now to the circum- 
stance of Miss Burney having, at the close of the year 1785 (where 
this volume lermiriates), accepted an appointment which placed her in 
almost hourly contact and communication with Queen Charlotte, and 
all the Princesses of the loyal house, and in daily intercourse with the 
chief personages of the court and household ; and which appointment 
u appears she retained for inoie than six years, — taking no relief or re- 
laxation from her monotonous duties dunne: all that period, but that of 
journalizinfj the events, characters, observaiiuns, and table-talk of each 
day as it passed. 

Altl’ou^ h the concluding pages of the present volume give us a most 
piqup t and appetizing foretaste of the coming results of this new era 
in the life of Miss Burnev, it is our duty to dismiss these mere pro- 
mises till their fulfilment, and look to the more real and substantial 
fare before ns. The reader will doubtless be better pleased to partake 
of the feast itself, than to be put ofi* with empty, however well-founded, 
commendations of it. We shall therefore proceed to furnish a few spe- 
cimens of this second couisc of Miss Burney’s intellectual banquet, — 
in which, however, the reader will not be sorry to learn that, though 
most of the dishes are new ones, a few of the more substantial joints 
still remain on the table, and that among them, still conspicuous over 
all, is that noble “ piece de resUtance,” the old lion of literature — 
growing older and more of a lion than ever — growling more savagely 
than ever at everybodv else, and every now and then tearing somebody 
by piecemeal, — yet “ aggravating liis voice an it were any nightingale’s,” 
at the bare approach of his “ dear little Burney,” of whom he evi- 
dently grows fonder and fonder as he sees at hand the hour at which he 
must quit her for ever. Alas ! he does so quit her in this very volume, 
and in words that will fetch the tears into the eyes of everybody that 
reads them, — unless it be a critic here and there. 

As this is the last we are to have of Dr. Jolmson, we must conimence 
our extracts with a few more traits of him, — than which no previous re- 
cords can furnish anything more characteristic. Here is a touch of his 
tearing mood. The winding up of the scene, by the intcMveniion of 
the matter-of-fact Mr. Cator, is as fine as anything in comedy. 
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Tlie long war which has been proclaimed among the wits concerning Lord 
Lyttelton’s “ Life,” by Dr. Johnson, and which a whole tribe of bhiny with 
liirs. Montagu at their head, have vowed to execrate and revenge, now broke 
out with all the fury of the first actual hostilities, stimulated by long-concerted 
schemes and much spiteful information. Mr. Pepys, Dr. Johnson well 
knew, was one of Mrs. Montagirs steadiest abettors ; and, therefore, as he had 
sometime determined to defend himself with the first of them he met, this day 
he fell the*sacrifice to his wrath. 

In a long which I accidently had with Mr. Pepys before tlie 

company was assembUnl, he told me his apprehensions of an attack, and 
entreated me cai^nestly to endeavour to prevent it ; modestly avowing he was 
no antagonist for Dr. Johnson ; and yet declaring, his personal friendship for 
Lord Lyttelton made him so much hurt by the “ Life,” that he feared he 
could not discuss the matter w-ithout a; quarrel, which, especially in the house 
of Mrs. Thrale, he wished to avoid. 

It w’as, however, utterly impossible for me to serve him. I could have 
stopped Mrs. Thrale with ease, and Mr. Seward with a hint, liad either of 
them begun the subject ; but, unfortunately, in the middle of dinner it was 
begun by Dr. Johnson himself, to oppose whom, especially as he spoke witli 
great anger, would have been madness and folly. 

Never before have I seen Dr. Johnson speak with so much passion. 

“ Mr. Pepys,” he cried, in a voice the most enraged, “ I understand you arc 
offended by my ‘ Life of Lord Lyttelton.* What is it you have to say against 
it ? Come forth, man ! Here am I, ready to answer any charge you can 
bring !” 

“ No, sir,” cried Mr. Pepys, ** not at present ; I must beg leave to decline 
the subject. I told Miss fiurney before dinner that I hoped it would not be 
started." 

I was quite frightened to hear my own name mentioned in a debate which 
began so seriously ; but Dr. Johnson made not to this any answer : he rep(‘ated 
his attack and his challenge, and a violent disputation ensued, in wliich this 
great but mortal man did, to owm the truth, appear unreasonably furious and 
grossly severe. I never saw him so before, and I heartily hope I never shall 
again. He has been long provoked, and justly enough, at the com- 

plaints and murmurs of the Lytteltonians ; and, therefore, his long-excited 
wrath, which hitherto had met no object, now burst forth with a vehemence 
and bitterness almost incredible. 

Mr. Pepys meantime never appeared to so much advantage ; he preserved 
hts temper, uttered all that belonged merely to himself witli modesty, and all 
that more immediately related to Lord Lyttelton wdth spirit. Indeed, Dr. 
Johnson, in the very midst of the dispute, had the candour and liberality to 
make him a personal compliment, by .saying — 

“ Sir, all that you say, while you are vindicating one wdio cannot thank you, 
makes me only think better of you than I ever did before. Yet still 1 think 
you do me wrong,” &c. &c. 

Some time after, in the heat of the argument, he called out — 

** The more my * Lord Lyttelton’ is inquired after, the worse he will 
appear ; Mr. Seward has just heard two stories of him, which corroborate all 
1 have related." 

He then desired Mr. Seward to repeat them. Poor Mr. Seward looked 
almost as frightened as myself at the very mention of his name ; hut he (piietly 
and immediately told the stories, which consisted of fresh instances, from gocnl 
authorities, of Lord Lyttelton’s illiberal behaviour to Shenston^i ; and then he 
flung himself hack in his chair, and spoke no more during the whole debate, 
which 1 am sure he was ready to vote a bore. 

One happy circumstance, however, attended the quarrel, which was the 
presence of Mr. Gator, who would by no means be prevented talking himself, 
either by reverence for Dr. Jolinson, or ignorance or the subject in question ; 
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on the contrary, he gave his opinion, quite uncalled, upon every thing that 
was said by either party, and that with an importance and pomposity, yet with 
an emptiness and verbosity, that rendered tlic whole dispute, when in his hands, 
nothing more than ridiculous, and compelled oven the disputants themselves, 
all indamed as they were, to laugh. To give a specimen — one speech will do 
for a thousand. 

As to this here question of Lord Lyttelton I gan’t speak to it to the 
purpose, as I have not read his ‘ Life,’ for I have only read the * Life.of Pope ;* 
1 have got tlie books though, for I sent for them last week, and they came to 
me on Wednesday, and then I began them; but I have not yet read * Lord 
Lyttelton.* ‘ Pope’ 1 have begun, and that is what I am now reading. But 
what I have to say about Lord Lyttelton is this here : Mr. Seward says that 
Lord Lyttelton’s steward dunned Mr. Shenstonc for his rent, by which I 
understand he was a tenant of Lord Lyttelton’s. Well, if he was a tenant of 
Lord Lyttelton’s, why should not lie pay his rent?” 

VVho could contradict thisi^’’ 

Here is another bit, very melancholy, from the feeling of bitter and 
almost savage disappointment that it exhibits about Mrs. Thrale (al- 
luding to her recent marriage with Pioz/i, the singing-master); but 
still more so from the circumstance of its being his last interview with 
the person lie loved dearer than anybody else in the world. 


Last Tluirsday, Nov. 25th, my father sat nie down at Bolt-court, while he 
\ V lit on ii[)on business. I was anvioiis to again see poor Dr. Johnson, who has 
lud ti'rr'Me health since hii return from Litchlield. He let me in, though very 
ill. He Wits alone, which I much rejoiced at; for I had a longer and more 
satisfactory conversation witli him than I have liad for many months. He was 
in ratluT better spirit'^, too, than I have lately seen him ; but he told me he was 
going * i ti v what sleeping out of town niiglit do for liim. 

“ 1 -Tiemlier,” said he, “ that my wife, when she was near her end, poor wo- 
man, WcLS also advised to sleep out of town ; and when she was carried to the 
lodgings that had been jireparcd for her, slie com|)lained that the staircase was 
in \er\ had condition— for tlie plaster was beaten oft* tlie walls in many places. 
‘ Oh,’ .said the man of tlie house, ‘ tliat's nothing but by the knocks against it of 
the coffins of the poor soiiL that have died in the lodgings I’” 

He laughed, tliouirh not withor.t apparent secret anguish, in telling me this. 
I felt (‘\tremely sliocked, hut, willing to confine my ^vo^d^ at least to the literal 
storN, 1 only exclaimed against the unfeeling absurdity of such a confi^ion. 

“ Such a confession," cried he, “to a person tlicii coming to try his lodging 
for her iiealth, contains, indeed, more absurdity than we cun well lay our ac- 


count for." 

1 had seen Miss Thrale the day before. 

“ So," said he, “ did I." 

I then said,— “ Do you e\er. sir, hear fiom her mother V” 

“ No." cried he, “ nor write to her. 1 drive her quite from my mind. If i 
meet witli one of her letters, I burn it instantly. 1 liave burnt all can tin . 
1 ni'ver speak of her, and I desire never to hear of her more. I drive her, as i 

said, wholly from my mind." . r i i ’iir 

Y(‘t, wholly to change thi.s discourse, 1 gave him a histor\ of the 1 n» o nii - 
woman, and told him the tales 1 had heard of her writing so wonderfu ), 
she had read nothing but Young and Milton; “ though those. M 

“ could never possibly, I .should think, he the fir^t authors wi^ my loi y . 
children niulerstiind them ? and grown people who have not road an cn c 

“ DoubtU'ss,’’ said he ; “ but there is nothing so little comprehended among 
mankind as what is genius. They give to it all, when it can e m - p - 
Genius is nothing more than knowing the use of tools ; but there mi 
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for it to use : a man who has 
account of wimt is coutaiucd 

“ Certainly, sir ; yet there 

never iiavt' seen n (’nlibnn?” i i • ♦ 

“ No ; but he hnd seen n man, and knew, therefore, how to vary Inrn to ii 
monster. A man who would draw a monstrous eow, must lirst know what 
a cow coniiuonlv is ; or liow can he tell that to f;ivc her an ass’s head or an ele- 
phant's tiisk will make her monstrous? Suppose you show me a man who is a 
Aery export carpenter; another will s;iy he was born to he a carpenter — luit 
what if he had never seen any wood ? Let two men, one with jjenius, the other 
with none, Ipok at an overturned w'airjion : he who has no genius, will think of 
the waggon only as he sees it, overturned, and w^alk on ; lie who has genius, 
will paint it to himself before it was OAcrtu rued,— standing still, and moving on, 
and heavy loaded, and^ empty ; but both must see the waggon, to think of it 
at all." 

How^ just and true all this, my dear Susy? lie then animated, and talked on, 
upon this milk-woman, upon a once as famous shoemaker, and u|)on our im- 
mortal Shakspearc, with as much fire, spirit, wit, and truth of cruici'»m and 
judgment, as ever yet I have heard him. IIow' delightfully bright are his facul- 
ties, though the poor and infirm machine that contains them seenia alarmingly 
giving way. 

Yet, all brilliant as he w’as, I saw him growing worse, and offered to go, 
Avhich, for the first time 1 ever remember, he did not o})pose; hut, most kindly 
pressing both my hands,— 

“ Be not,” he said, in a voice of even tenderness, “ be not longer in coming 
again for my letting you go now.” 

1 assured him 1 would be the sooner, and was running off, hut he called to 
me back, in a solemn voice, and, in a manner the most energetic, said, — 

“ Remember me in your j)rayers I” 

I longed to ask him to remember me, hut did not dare. 

How exqui>itclv touching is the close of this scene ! It is as if his 
very heart-strings were breaking under the presenlnnent (a line one) 
that he should never sec her again. 

One brief touch of the closing scene we must giNC, if it be only to 
mark the beautiful manner in which this delightful woman takes allthu 
admiring fondness of her illustrious friend. 

My father, in the morning, saw this first of men ! I had not his areount till 
bed-tirnc ; he feared over-setting me. HeVould not, he siiid, but ha\e seen 
him for worlds ! lie happened to he better, and admitted him. 11(‘ was up, 
and ver}’ composed. He took his hand very kindly, a.sked alter all his family, 
and then, in particular, how Fanny did ? 

“ 1 hope,” he said, “ Fanny did not take it amiss that I did not see her? I 
was very bad I” 

Amiss! — what a word! Oh that I had been ])rrscnt to have answered it ? 
My father stayed, I suppose, half an hour, and then was coming away. Hi' 
again took his hand, and encouraged him to come again to him ; and when ho 
was taking his leave, said— “ Tell Funny to pray for me !” 

Ah! dear Dr. Johnson! might I but haveyowr prayers! 

After this, still grasping his hand, he made a prayer for himself, — the most 
fervent, pious, humble, eloquent, and touching, mv father says, tliat ever was 
composed. Oh, would Iliad heard it! IJe enrfed it with Amen ! in wliieh 
my father joinedt was echoed by all present. And again when niy father 
was leaving him, he brightened iin, something of his arch look returned, and 
he said — “ I think I shall throw the ball at Fanny yet !” 

We beg the reader to observe how she seizes upon ihe word “ amiss/^ 


spent nil his life in this room will give a very poor 

in tlie next.” . „ t.. i ■ i 

in such a thing as invention Shakspearc could 
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and echoes it into a burst of passionate rejjard, — the more passionate 
for its deep and sincere humility. Dr. Johnson died the day after the 
interview lefeired to in the last extract. 

But ue must relieve the melancholy cdect of these reminiscences of 
the last hours of one of the gieatest men that ever lived ; and how can 
we do so more efTectually than by the following ^omic disasters of his 
friend, the good but simple Mis. Reynolds, sister of Sir Joshua, as re 
luted by herself They are better than anything in Foote’s farces. 


Slic aft(‘rwards told mo of divers most ridiculous distresses she had been in 
with Mrs. Montagu and Mrs. Ord. 

“ 1 had the most unfortunate thing in the world liappen to me ” she said, 
“about Mrs. Montagu, and I aK\a}sani in f^ome distress or misfortune with 
that lady ! She did me the honour to iinitc me to dine with her last week, — 
and 1 am sure there is nobody in the world can be more obliged to .Mrs. Mon- 
tagu for taking such notice* of any body,— but jn*^t when the day came I was so 
unlucky as to he ill ; and that, you know, made it fpiite improper to go to dine 
witli Mrs. Montagu, for fear of any di.sagreeahh; conseejuences. So this vexed 
me very rmirh, for 1 had nobody to send to her that was proper to appear before 
M rs. Mniitagu ; for, to own tiie truth, you must know I have no servant but a 
maid, and 1 could not think of sending such a person to Mrs. Montagu. So I 
thought it best to send a chairman, and to tell him onl\ to ring at the bell, and 
to wait for no answer ; because then the j)ort(‘r might tell Mrs. Montagu my 
s( r ai.f hi ought the note, for the poiter could not tell hut he might be my ser- 
vant. r 't my rnaal w'a> .>o stupid, she took tin* shilling I gave her for the 
chainiian and w’ent to a green-shop, and bid the woman send somebody with the 
note, and she left the '*iiiiling w-ith her; so tIi(‘gn*(*n-\\oman,[I suppose, thought 
slie might keej) theshilling, and in-t(‘ad of sending a chairman she sent her own 
crraiK* ,ii) And she was all dirt and rags. lint this is not all ; for, wlieii the 
girl L o the house, iiothmg w’ould serve her hut she would gi\e the note to 
Mrs. .Montagu and wait for an answer ; so then, you know, Mis. Montagu saw 
this lagged izreeii-shop girl. 1 was never so shocked in my life, for when she 
hiouLdit UK* hack the note I knew* at oiue how it all was. Only think what a 
inoitilieation, to have Mis. Montagu see such a person as that! She must 
think it \ery odd of me indeed to send a creen-shop giil to such a house as 

hers !” 


Now for a distress etpiallv grio\ous with Mrs. Ord. 

“ You imwt know Mr'«, Ord called on me the other day when I did not hap- 
j)en to he dressed, so I had a very pretty sort of a bed-gown, likea jacket, hang- 
ing at tlie tin*, and I had on a petticoat, with a border on it of the same pattern ; 
hut (he bed-gown 1 thought was damp, and 1 was in a hurry to go down to Mrs. 
Ord, so 1 w ould not stay to dry it, but went dow n in another bed-gown, and put 
ni) cloak on. But only think what Mrs. Ord must think of it. for 1 have since 
thouglit she must suppose 1 had no gown on at all, for you must know' my 
cloak was so long it only shewed the petticoat,” 

If this makes you grin as it did me, you will be glad of another specimen of 
lier sorrows. 

“ I am always,” said she, “ out of luck with Mrs. Ord ; for anotlier time 
when she came there happened to bo a great slop on the table ; so, wiiile the 
maid was going to the door, 1 took up a rag that 1 had been w iping my pencils 
with, for 1 luul been painting, and I wiped the table ; hut a? she got up-stairs 
before! had put it awnv, I popped a white handkerrincf on it. However, 
while w'e were talking, I thought niv handkerchief looked like a litter upon the 
table, and, thinks I, Mrs. Ord will think it ^e^y untidy, for she is all neatne^. 
so I whisked it into mv pocket ; but I quite forgot the rag with tlie paint on it. 
So, when she was gone, — bless me I — there I saw it was sticking ou o my 
pocket, in full sight. Only think what a slut Mrs. Ord must think me, o pu 
a disliclout in iny pocket 
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I had several stories of the same sort, and I fear I have lost all reputation 
with her for dignity, as I laughed immoderately at her disasters. 

The following portraits of the two Wartona are done to the life ; and 
the Walpole anecdotes are still better. 

^ Dr. Warton made me a most obsequious bow ; I had been introduced to 
him, by Sir Joshua, at Mrs. Cholmondeley's. He is what Dr. Johnson calls a 
rapturist; and I saw plainly he meant to pour forth much civility into my ears, 
by his looks, and watching for opportunities to speak to me : 1 so much, how- 
ever, dread such attacks, that every time I met his eye, I turned another way, 
with so frigid a countenance, that he gave up his design. He is a very commu- 
nicative, gay, and pleasant converser, and enlivened the whole day by his readi- 
ness upon all subjects. 

Mr. Tom Warton, the poetry historiographer, looks much like any butcher — 
coarse, dirty, unformed in his manners, and awkward in his gestures. He 
joined not one word in the general talk, and, but for my father, who was his 
neighbour at dinner, and entered into a Ute-a-tUe conversation with him, he 
would never have opened his mouth after the removal of the second course. 

Mr. George Cambridge told me next a characteristic stroke of Mr. Wal- 
pole's. It is the custom, you know, among the Macaronies, to wear two 
watches, which, it is always observed, never go together: “ So I suppose,” says 
he, in his finical way, “ one is to tell us what o'clock it is, and the other what 
o'clock it is not.” 

Another Walpolian Mr. G. C. told me upon the Duke de Bouillon, who 
tries to pass for an Englishman, and calls himself Mr. Godfrey. “ But I 
think, says Mr. Walpole, he might better take an English title, and call 
himself the Duke of Mutton Broth.” 

Two or three more of those living portraits, in which this Diary is’so 
eminently rich and original, and we will turn to matter of another and 
still more rare description. How exactly is Boswell hit off ! — and the 
broken English is perfect. It is of Paoli that she is speaking — the 
famous Corsican general who was pensioned by the English govern- 
ment. 

I will try to give you a little specimen of his conversation, because I know 
you love to hear particulars of all out-of-the-way persons. His English is 
blundering, but not unpretty. Speaking of his first acquaintance with Mr. 
Boswell, — 

He came,” he said, “ to my countr}', and he fetched me some letter of re- 
commending him ; but 1 was of the belief he might be an impostor, and I 
supposed, in my minte, he was an espy ; for 1 look away from him, and in a 
moment 1 look to him again, and I behold his tablets. Oil ! he was to the 
work of writing down all 1 say. Indeed 1 was angry. But soon 1 discover he 
was DO impostor and no espy; and 1 only find 1 was myself the monster he 
had come to discern. Oh, — is a very good man ; I love him indeed ; so cheer- 
ful I so gay! so pleasant ! but at the first, oh ! 1 was indeed angry.” 

After this he had told us a story of an expectation he had had of being 
robbed, and of the protection he found from a very large dog that he is very 
fond of. 

1 walk out,” he said, ** in the night ; 1 go towards the field ; 1 behold a man 
—oh, ugly one I I proceed — he follow ; I go on — he address me, * You have 
one dog,’ he says. ‘Yes,* say I to him. ‘ Is a fierce dog Y he says ; ‘is he 
fiery ?* ‘ Yes,’ reply I, * he can bite.’ ‘ I would not attack in the night,' says 
he, ^a house to have such a dog in it.* Then 1 conclude he was a breaker ; 
so I turn to him— oh, very rough ! not gentle — and 1 say, very fierce, ‘ He 
duill destroy you, if you are ten r” 

Afterwards, speaking of the Irish giant, who is now shown in town, he 

said,— 
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He is so large I am as a baby ! I look at him— oh ! I find myself so little 
as a child ! Indeed, my indignation it rises when I see him hold up his band 
so high. I am as nothing ; and I find myself in the power of a roan who 
fetches from me half a crown.” 

This language, which is all spoke very pompously by him, sounds comical 
from himself, though I know not how it may read. 

An Irish Member. — We have now a new character added to our set, and one of 
no small diversion, Mr. Musgrdve.an Irish gentleman of fortune, and member of 
the Irish I’arliament. He is tall, thin, and agreeable in his face and figure ; is 
reckoned a good scholar, has travelled, and been very well educated. His 
manners are impetuous and abrupt ; his language is highflown and hyperbolical ; 
his sentiments are romantic and^tender ; his heart is warm and generous; his head 
hot and wrong ! And the whole of his conversation is a mixture the most un- 
common, of knowledge and triteness, simplicity and fury, literature and folly! 

Keep this character in your mind and, contradictory as it seems, 1 will give 
you, fiom time to time, such specimens as shall remind you of each of these 
six epithets. 

#*♦**## 

Mrs. Thrale who, though open-eyed enough to his absurdities, thinks well of 
the goodness of his heart, has a real regard for him ; and he quite adores her, 
and quite worships Dr. .lolmson — frequently declaring (for what he once says, 
he says continually), that he would spill his blood for him, — or clean his shoes, 
— or go to the East Indies to do him any good! “ 1 am never,” says he, 
** afraid of him ; none hut a fool or a rogue has any need to be afraid of him. 
\viiaL a fine old lion (looking up to his picture) he is! Oh ! I love him, — I 
honour him,--! reverence him. I would black his shoes for him. I wish I 
could give him my night’s sleep !” 

These are exclamations which he is making continually. Mrs. Thrale has 
extremely well said that he is a caricature of Mr. Boswell, who is a cari- 
cature, J must add, of all other of Dr. Johnson’s admirers. 

Paintir^, music, all the fine arts in their turn, he also speaks of in raptures. 
He is liimself very accomplished, plays the violin extremely w^ell, is a very good 
linguist, and a very decent painter. But no subject in his hands fails to be 
ridiculous, as he is sure, by the abruptness of its introduction, the strange turn 
of his expressions, or the Hibernian twang of his pronunciation, to make every 
thing lie sa\s, however usual or common, seem peculiar and absurd. 

* * * * * 

When we met again at dinner, and were joined by Dr. Johnson, the ince^e 
he paid him, by his solemn manner of listening, by the earnest reverence with 
w'hich he eyed him, and by a theatric start of admiration every time he spoke, 
joined to the Doctor’s utter insensibility to all these tokens, made me find in- 
finite difficulty in keeping my countenance during the whole meal. His talk, 
too, is incessant ; no female, however famed, can possibly excel him for 
\olubility. 

He told ns a thousand st.ange staring stories, of noble deeds of valour and 
tender proofs of constancy, interspersed with extraordinary, and indeed 
incredible accidents, and with jests, and jokes, and boii-mots, that I am 
sure must be in Joe Miller. And in the midst of all this jargon he abruptly 
called out, “ Pray,’ Mrs. Thrale, what is the Doctor’s opinion of the American 
war ?” 

We now come to that part of the present volume which opens to us 
such rich promises of what isimmediately to follow it, in .e. Court por- 
tion of the Diary. The volume closes, as we have said, with the ac- 
ceptance by Miss Burney of a confidential appointment about the 
person of Queen Charlotte, with apartments at each of the palaces, 
&c., the offer of which on the part of the Queen had evidently been 
long and deeply considered before she committed herself to it; and 
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vrhich offer, though' first led to contemplate it by Miss Burney s writings, 
her majesty had, very prudently, not determined on making until after 
the several interviews and C(»nferences so minutely detailed in the 
closing part of this volume. There is probably, in their way, nothing 
extant so curious as these royal conversations, considering all the cir- 
cumstance under which they occur, as minutely detailed in the 
Diary. As every word of these reports will he eagerly sought and pe- 
rused in the original volume, we shall confine ourselves to a few pas- 
sages that will retain their interest in a detached state. Here is Miss 
Burney's first contact with royalty. There is nothing on the stage 
more striking or dramatic than the first entree of “the gentleman in 
black.” 

After dinner, while Mrs. Delaiiy was left alone, as usual, to take a little rest, 
— for sleep it but seldom proves, — Mr. B. Dewes, his little daughter, INIiss 
Port, and myself, went into the drawing-room. And here, while, to pass the 
time, I was amusing the little girl with teaching her some Christmas games, in 
which her father and cousin joined, Mrs. Dclany came in. We were all in the 
middle of the room, and in some confusion ; — but she bad but just come up to 
us to inquire what was going forward, and I was disentangling myself from Miss 
Dewes, to be ready to fly off if any one knocked at the street-door, wlieii the 
door of the drawing-room was again opened, and a large man, in deep mourn- 
ing, appeared at it, entering and shutting it himself without speaking. 

A ghost could not more have scared me, when I discovered, by its glitter on 
the black, a star! The general disorder had prevented his being seen, except 
by myself, who was always on the watch, till Miss Port, turning round, ex- 
claimed, The King ! — Aunt, the King I” 

Oil mercy! thought I, that I were but out of the room ! wliich way shall I 
escape ? and how pass him unnoticed ? There is but the single door at which 
he entered, in the room I Every one scampered out of the way ; Miss Port, 
to stand next the door ; Mr. Bernard Dewes to a corner opposite it; his little 
girl clung to me ; and Mrs. Delany advanced to meet his Majesty, who, after 
quietly looking on till she saw him, approached, and inquired how she did. 

He then spoke to Mr. Bernard, whom he had already met two or three 
times here. 

I had now retreated to the wall, and purposed gliding softly, though speedily, 
out of the room ; but before 1 had taken a single step, the King, in a loud 
whisper to Mrs. Delany, said, “ Is that Miss Burney ?” and on her answering, 
“ Yes, sir,” he bowed, and with a countenance of the most perfect good-hu- 
mour, came close up to me. 

A most profound reverence on my part arrested tlie progress of my intended 
retreat. 

How long have you been come back, Miss Burney ?” 

Two days, sir.” 

Unluckily he did not hear me, and repeated his question ; and whether the 
second time he heard me or not, 1 don’t know, but he made a little civil incli- 
nation of his head, and went back to Mrs. Delany. 

He insisted she should sit down, though he stood himself, and began to give 
her an account of the Princess Elizabeth, who once again was recovering, and 
trying, at present, James’s Powders. She had been blooded, he said, twelve 
times in this last fortnight, and had lost seventy-five ounces of blood, besides 
undergoing blistering and other discipline, lie spoke of her illness with the 
stron|;est emotion, and seemed quite filled with concern for her danger and 
sufferings. 

Mrs. Delany fiext inquired for the younger children. They had all, he 
said, the whooping-coiigli, and were soon lobe removed to Kew. 

“ Not,” added he, “ for any other reason than change of air for themselves ; 
though 1 am pretty certain J Lave never had the distemper myself, and the 
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Queen thinks she has not had it either we shall take our chance. When 
the two eldest had it, I sent them away, and would not see them till it was 
over ; but now there are so many of them, that there would be no end to sepa- 
rations, so I let it take its course.” 

Mrs. Delany expressed a good deal of concern at^his running this risk ; but 
he laughed at it, and said, he was much more afraid of catching the rheuma- 
tism, which has been threatening one of his shoulders lately. However, he 
added, he should hunt the next morning, in defiance of iu 

A good deal of talk then followed about his own health, and the extreme 
temperance by which he preserved ‘it. The fault of his constitution, he said, 
was a tendency to excessive fat, which he kept, however, in order, by the most 
vigorous exercise, and the strictest attention to a simple diet. 

When Mrs. Delany was beginning to praise his forbearance, he stopped her. 

“ No, no,” he cried, “ *tis no virtue ; 1 only prefer eating plain and little, to 
gro^'ing diseased and infirm.^' 

During this discourse, 1 stood quietly in the place where he had first spoken 
to me. His quitting me so soon, and conversing freely and easily with Mrs. 
Delany, proved so delightful a relief to me, that I no longer wislied myself 
away ; and the moment my first panic from tlic surprise was over, 1 diverted 
myself with a thousand ridiculous notions of my own situation. 

The Christmas games we had been showing Miss Dewes, it seemed as if w'e 
were still performing, as none of us thought it proper to move, though our 
manner of standing reminded one of puss in the corner. Close to the door 
was posted Miss Port ; opposite her. close to the wainecot, stood Mr, Dewes ; 
at just an equal distance from him, close to a window, stood myself; Mrs. 
Del-« 1 ''. though seated, was at the opposite side to Miss Port ; and iiis Majesty 
kept prcity lUiich in the middle of the room. The little girl, who kept close 
to me, did n.yt break the order, and 1 could hardly help expecting to be 
‘heckoned, with a “ Puss! puss ! puss !” to change places with one ot my neigh- 


hours. 

This idea, aft envards, gave way to another more pornpoiis. It seemed 
we were acC'ug a plav. 'i’liere is something so little like common and real me, 
in ev(‘rvbotj> s standing, while talking, in a room full of chairs, and standing, 
too, so aloof from each other, that I almost thought myself upon a stage, 
assi: ting in tlie representation of a tragedy, — in wliicli the King 
part, of the king ; Mrs. Delany that of a venerable conhdant; Mr. Dewes, his 
respectful attcniJant ; Miss Port, a suppliant virgin, waiting encouragement 
to bring forward some petition ; Miss Dewes, a young orphan, intended to 
move the royal compassion ; and myselt;— a very solemn, sober, and decent 

^ These fancies, however, only regaled me while I continued a quiet spectator, 
and without expectation of being called into play. Put the ^ 

reason to think, meant only to gi\e me time to recover from my hrst embar- 
rassment ; and I feel mjself infinitely obliged to his good breeding and consi- 
deration, which perfectly answered, for before he returned to me I was* entirely 

While this was talking ovc., a violent thunder was made at the ^^or I was 
almost ceitain it was the Queen. Once more 1 would have . 

escape ; but in vain. I had been informed that nobody ever quitted the rojal 
presence, after having been conversed with, till motioned to ‘ j ^ 1 ^^ 

Miss Port, according to established etiquette on those occa^, JJ: I 
door which she stood next, by putting l.er hand behind her m d shd 
wards, into the hall, to light the Queen in. The door soon oj » o‘ » 
her Majesty entered. . . • j ^ 

Immediately seeing the King, she made him a low courtc.}, » 

“ Oh, your ’Majesty is here !” .u j . »» 

“ Yes,^’ he cried, ‘* I ran here without speaking to • pn^beth as the 

The Queen had been at the lower lodge to see the 1 nnees j 

King had before told us. 
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She then hastened up to Mrs. Delany, with both her hands held out 

**M^ydear Mrs. Delany, how are you ?** 

Instantly after, I felt her eye on my face. I|believe, too, 'she courtesied to 
me ; but though 1 saw the bend, 1 was too near-sighted to be sure it was in- 
tended for me. I was hardly ever in a situation more embarrassing ; I dared 
not return what 1 was not certain I liad received, yet considered myself as ap- 
pearing quite a monster to stand stiff-necked, if really meant. 

Almost at the same moment, she spoke to Mr. Bernard Dewes, and then 
nodded to my little clinging girl. 

1 was now really read^y to sink, with horrid uncertainty of what was doing, 
or what I should do, — when his Majesty, who 1 fancy saw my distress, most 
good-humouredly said to the Queen something, but 1 was too much flurried 
to remembet what, except these words, — “ I have been [telling Miss Bur- 
ney — ** 

Relieved from so painful a dilemma, I immediately dropped a curtsey. She 
made one to me in the same moment, and, witli a very smiling countenance, 
came up to me ; but she could not speak, for the King went on talking, eagerly, 
and very gaily, repeating to her every word I had said during our conversation 
upon “ Evelina,” its pub^lication, &c. &c. 

The details of this interview run through a score or so of pages ; but 
we must pass them by, and give part of a still more interesting one. 

In the evening, while Mrs. Delany, Miss Port, and I vrcre sitting and work- 
ing together in the drawing-room, the door was opened, and the king entered. 

We all started up ; Miss Port flew to her modest i)ost by the door, and I to 
my more comfortable one opposite the fire, which caused me but a sliglit and 
gentle retreat, and Mrs. Delany he immediately commanded to take her own 
place again. 

He was full of joy for the Princess Elizabeth. H(j had been to tlu* lower 
Lodge, and found her in a sweet sleep, and she was now, he said, in a (•oiirs(‘ of 
James’s powders, from which he hoped her perfect restoration. I fear, how- 
ever, it is still but precarious. 

Mrs. Delany congratulated him, and then inquired after the whooping-cough. 
The children, he said, were better, and were going to Kew for some days, to 
change the air. He and the Queen had been themselves, in the morning, to 
Kew, to see that their rooms were fit for their reception. He could not, iic 
said, be easy w take any account but from his own eyes, wlieii they were sick. 
He seems, indeed, one of the most tender fathers in the world. 

* « # # # 

I should mention, though, the etiquette always observed upon his entrance, 
which, first of all, is to fly off to distant quarters ; and next. Miss Port, goes 
out, walking backwards, for more candles, whicli she brings in, two at a time, 
and places upon the tables and piano-forte. Next she goes out for tea, w hich 
she then carries to his majesty, upon a large salver, containing sugar, cream, 
and bread, and butter, and cake, while she hangs a napkin over her arm for his 
fingers. 

When he has taken his tea, she returns to her station, whore she waits till he 
has done, and then takes away his cup, and fetches more. 

This, it seems, is a ceremony performed, in other places, always by the mis- 
tress of the house ; but here, neither of their majesties will permit Mrs. De- 
laiw to attempt it 

Well ; but to return. The King said he had just been looking over a new 
pamphlet, of Mr. Cumberland’s, upon the character of Lord Sackville. 

“ I have been asking Sir George Barker,” said he, “ if he had read it, and 
he told me yes ; but that he could not find out why Cumberland had written 
it. However, that, 1 think, I found out in the second page. For there he 
takes an opportunity to give a high character of himself.” 

He then enlarged more upon the subject, very frankly declaring in what 
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points he differed from Mr. Cumberland about Lord Sackville ; but as I 
neither knew him, nor had read the pamphlet, I could not at all enter into the 
subject. 

Mrs, Dclany then mentioned something of Madame de Genlis, upon which 
the King eagerly said to me, 

“ Oh, you saw lier wliile she was here ?** 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And — did she speak English 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And how ?'* 

“ Extremely well, sir ; with very great facility.” 

“ Indeed? Tiiat always surprises me in a foreigner that has not lived 
here.” 

“ Her accent is foreign, however ; hut her language is remarkably ready.” 

He then spoke of Voltaire, and talked a little of his works, concluding with 
this strong condemnation of their tendency : 

“ I,” cried he, “ think him a monster — I own it fairly.” 

Nobody answered. Mrs. Uelany did not (juite hear him, and I knew too 
little of Ills works to have courage to say anything about them. 

He next named Rousseau, whom he seemed to think of with more favour, 
though by no means with approbation. Here, too, 1 had read too little to talk 
at all, though his Majesty frequently applied to me. Mrs. Delany told several 
anecdotes which had come to her immediate knowledge of him while he was 
in England, at which time he had spent some days with her brother, Mr. 
Granville, at Calwicii. The King, too, told others, which had come to his own 
ear a!’ Hiarging him with savage pride and insolent ingratitude. 

Here, however, I ventured to interfere ; for, ns 1 knew he had hud a pension 
from the King, I could not but wish his Majesty should be informed he was 
grateful to him. And as you, my dear father, were my authority, I thought it 
but common justice to the memory of poor Rousseau to acquaint the King of 
his personal respect for him. 

“ Some ^.vititude, sir,” .said I, he w'as not without, Wlieri my father wm 
in Paris, winch was after Rousseau had been in England, he visited liirn, in his 
garret, and the lirst thing he shewed him was your Majesty’s portrait over his 
cliiiniiey.” 

The King paused a little while upon this; but nothing more was said of 
Rousseau. 

The sermon of the day before w\as then talked over. Mi*s. Dclany had not 
heard it, and tlie King said it was no great loss. He asked me what I had 
thought of it, and we agreed perfectly, to the no great exaltation of poor Dr. 

L . 

Some time afterwards, the King said he found by the newspapers, that Mrs. 
Clive was dead. 

Do you read the newspiiiiei-s, thought I. O, King! you must then have the 
most uiivexirig temper in the world, not to run w’ild. 

Tliis led on to more players. He was sorry, he said, for Henderson, and the 
more as Mrs Siddons had wi^lied to have him play at the same house with her- 
self. Then Mrs. Siddons took her turn, and with the warmest praise. 

“ 1 am an enthusiast for her,” cried the King, “ quite an enthusiast. I 
think there Wcis never any player in my time so excellent — not Garrick Inmself ; 
lowmit!’* 

Then, coming close to me, wlio was silent, he said — i i j 

'‘What? what?” — meaning what say you ? Dut 1 still said nothing ; 1 could 
not concur where I thought so differently i and to enter into an ’rguiiient was 
quite impossible ; for every little thing 1 said, the King hstc d to wi h an 
eagerness that made me alw'ays ashamed of its insignilicancy. And, indee , but 
for that I should have talked to him with much gi cater fluency, as well as eas^ 

From players he went to plays, and complained of the great want ot good 
modern comedies, and of the extreme immorality ol most of the old ones. 
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** And they pretend/' cried he, “ to mend them ; but it is not possible. Do 
you think it is ? — what ?” 

“ No, sir, not often, I believe ; — the fault, commonly, lies in the very foun- 
dation.” 

“ Ves, or they might mend the mere speeches but the characters are all 
bad from the beginning to the end.” 

Then he specified several ; but I had read none of them, and consequently 
could say notliing aboiht the matter ; — till, at last, he came to Sliakspearo. 

“ Was there ever,” cried he, “ such stuff as great part of Sliakspearc ? only 
one must not say so ! But what think you ? — What Is there not sad stuff? 
What ? — what r” 

Yes, indeed, I think so, sir, though mixed with such excellences; that — ** 

“ Oh !” cried he, laughing good humouredly, “ I know it is not to be said! 
but it’s true. Only it’s Shakspeare, and nobody dare abuse him.” 

Then he enumerated many of the characters and parts of plays that he ob- 
jected to; and when he had run them over, finished with again laughing and 
exclaiming, 

“ But one should be stoned for saying so 1” 

“ Madame de Gcnlis, sir,” said I, “ had taken such an impression of the 
English theatre, that she told me she thought no woman ought to go to any of 
our comedies.” 

This, which, indeed, is a very overstrained censure of our drama, made In’m 
draw back, and vindicate the stage from a sentence so severe; whicli, however, 
she had pronounced to me, as if she looked upon it to be an opinion in which 
I should join as a thing past dispute. 

The King approved such a denunciatioh no more than his little subject ; 
and he vindicated the stage from so hard an aspersion, with a warmtli not 
wholly free from indignation. 

This led on to a good deal more dramatic criticism ; but what was said was 
too little followed up to be remembered for writing. His majesty stayed near 
two hours, and then wished Mrs. Delany good night, and having given mo a 
bow, shut the door himself, to prevent Mrs. Delany, or even me, from attend- 
ing him out, and with only Mis.s Port to wait upon him, put on his own great 
coat in the pas.sage, and walked away to the lower lodge to sec the Princess 
Elizabeth, without carriage or attendant. He is a pattern of modest, hut 
manly superiority to rank. 

The reader y^'iW be startled at the royal critic’s heretical remarks on 
Shakspeare. Whether, not wearing^ a crown, he will dare to coincide 
with them, is doubtful. For our parts, we say nothing, — except that 
such revelations of royal table-talk deserve to rank among the niosi rare 
and curious of the curiosities of literature, and that the volume whicli 
contains them will, in virtue of them alone, speedily find its way into 
the farthest corners of the land. . 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF AN AVARICIOUS MAN. 

By TiiK LATE Henry D. Inglis,.Esq. 

AUTHOR OF SPAIN IN 1830/’ ‘‘ THE TYKOL,” ‘‘ RAMBLES IN THE 
lOOTSTEPS OF DON (JUIXOTF,” &C. &C. 

[The author has ofton thoupht, in reading autobiogrcaphy, that the interest would be 
increased were it ])ossihle to suppose a memoir wniten afier death. In llctioii all 
things are possible ; and it ia to gam this supposed advantage lor the confession of 
the avaricious man, that ihe introductory part is written.] 


INTRODtTCTORY. 

No sooner had the last obsequies of my revered preceptor been per- 
formed, tlian 1 hastened to his scrutoire, to possess myself of the legacy 
lie had betpieathed to me, designated in his will, ‘‘The Confessions of 
the Dead and the Living.” 1 found thirty-one rolls : twenty-one of 
these wiitten in the handwriting of the day, though for the most part 
anl!i[Uuud in its form, and comprising the greater number of the 
European, an i two or three of the Asiatic languages. The ten leinaiii- 
ing writings were in charactcM's with which I ivas not only totally unac- 
quainted, but which, I liad every reason to believe, were not in use 
among any cn'' people upon earth. Once, several years befoiu the 
death of Il.^r pieceptor, I had surprised him with these writings before 
him. He at that time frankly communicated to me the history of those 
Nvhich were written in intelligible characters, but when I would have 
inquired further, his countenance assumed a mysterious and solemn ex- 
pression that forbade more questioning. These, I think, were nearly 
his words ; 

“The writings that are in known characters arc the fruits of unwea- 
ried jierscvcrance in a search after wisdom and happiness; they are the 
chronicles of the lives of men, wiitten when life was drawing to its 
close, and contain that which may profit the inexpepenced ; those that 
are written in stiange characters are as daik to me as they arc to yon. 
How I obtained them, cannot concern you to know; they shall all one 
day be yours ; and if, when I depart from this world — ” 

But here he abruptly stopped, and fiom that hour these writings had 
never been mentioned ; and now, when I spread out before me the>e 
niYSlical rolls, and called to mind the conversation I have alluded to, 
and the designation of the legacy in my preceptor’s vsili, “the confes- 
sions of the dead and the living,” 1 could entertain little doubt that I 
looked upon tlie confessions of the dead — but how emitted — how ob- 
tained — or how to be intei preted, were questions with which was idle 
for me to occupy my mind. With a feeling of solemnity, therefore, I 
rolled them up, and returned them to the jilace whore J found them ; but 
as there w’as no mystery attached to the history of the other writings, 
them, I severally unfolded, and icad successively the titles of “ the Con- 
fessions of an Improvident Man,” “ the Confessions of an Ambitioua 

March.r—xoL, Lxiv. no. cclv. ^ ^ 
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Man," “ the Confessions of a Goodnatured Man,” the Confessions 
of a Cunning Man,” “the Confessions of a Jealous Man,” “ the Con- 
fessions of an Idle Man,” “ the Confessions of a Wary Man,” “ the 
Confessions of a Vain Man,” — the Confessions of a Scholar, of a 
Gambler, of a Beggar, of an Upstart, of a Sycophant, of a Villain, 
of a Coquette ; — and having locked the scrutoire containing the ten mys- 
terious writings, I carried the others to my own apartments, to examine 
them at my leisure. 

Curious as I felt to peruse the writings which I was able to decipher, 
it will readily be believed that those whose meaning was impenetrable, 
were uppermost in my mind, and that like many others of my fellow- 
men who neglect the enjoyments that are within their reach, but rather 
press on to those that are precarious and ))erhaps unattainable, 1 would 
have relinquished possession of the twenty-one rolls that lay before me, 
could I but have obtained the key to one even of the ten that were 
sealed, 1 tried to bring my mind under better regulation ; I called to 
memory the lessons of wisdom delivered to me by my precc])tor ; his 
excellent instructions upon the legitimate subjects of human inquiry, 
the limits to which human curiosity ought to submit, and the folly as 
well as the sinfulness of attempting to be wiser than is consistent with 
our condition ; and so far were my endeavours successful, that I had 
unfolded one of the rolls that lay before me, and was beginning to read 
the title, when again the unfinished sentence of my ])receptor iccurrcd 
to my mind — “ If when I depart trom this world,” and my mind wan- 
dered from this world to those who had left it, and to the condition of 
tlie departed, and to the possibility of their fulfilling intentions formed 
upon earth, until daylight had long faded away, and the hour of repose 
having arrived, I suspended the gratification of my curiosity until 
morninir. 

I retired to rest, my mind full of conjectures and strange fancies, 
and soon fell asleep ; and when 1 awoke, the ten rolls were to me no 
longer a sealed book. This was my vision; I stood in a gicat arched 
hall, the walls and the roof were of stone, and a stone table was in the 
centre; twelve stone chairs weie ranged round it; upon each of the 
chairs stit the likeness of a man, and upon one of them I saw my late 
preceptor. 

All the twelve wore the semblance of living men, but I knew that 
they had all — many of them centuries ago — passed into the woikl of 
spirits. The whole company was silent, and an outspread roll, which I 
recognised as part of my legacy, lay upon the stone table before each. 
I thought I stood for some time contemplating the assembly ; one wore 
a kingly robe, and bore on bis countenance the impiess of kingly rule ; 
another was clothed in a sacerdotal garb that told of ages long since 
passed, and the contracted lip and vindictive eye proclaimed at once 
the sway of bigotry and cruelty ; a third was clad in plain and primi- 
tive apparel, but in the countenance I could read the proud heart, and 
trace the corrupt passions that abode there; a fourth was clothed in a 
flowing robe of white, upon which were seen representations of flames 
and devils, and in his countenance sat heavenly composure, resignation 
and happiness. Beside him was one in tattered garments; and in his 
face, also, there shone a pleasing serenity, while opposite to him sat 
another in like garments, but in his keen eye and sharp visage I knew 
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that I beheld the miser. I had fixed my eye upon another, in whose 
countenance there was something inexpressibly horrible, when my pre- 
ceptor made a sign for me to approach the table. I obeyed ; and 
pointing to the writings that lay around, while all the four-and-twenty 
eyes were fixed upon me, he, in one word — a word which I felt was 
never to be uttered, or revealed — gave me the key to the language of 
the dead. When I raised my eyes the twelve chairs were vacarit, and 
in the same instant 1 awoke. 

It was yet the gray morning — hut I sprung from bed, anxious to ap- 
ply my knowledge, yet nothing doubting the revelation of my vision. 
Having opened the scrutoire, and taken the rolls from their conceal- 
ment, with a feeling of even greater awe than I had deposited them, 
believing, as I now certainly did, in their mystic origin, I unfolded 
them, and instantly read their titles : The Confessions of a King, the 
Confessions of a Bigot, the Confessions of a Hypocrite, the Confes- 
sions of a Martyr, the Confessions of an Avariciou-j Man, the Confes- 
sions of an Atheist, the Confessions of a Coward, the Confessions of a 
Murderer, the Confessions of a Cuiious Man, the Confessions of a 
Philosopher. 

For a few moments I was undetermined with which of these to com- 
mence my inquiries ; but I resolved to take the first that should present 
itsi l'', .'uJ accordingly 1 unfolded 

THE CONFESSIONS OF AN AVAlllClOUS MAN. 

Chap. I. 

In the world of life, of which I was once a part, I bore the charac- 
ter of a miser. This character 1 obtained because I was perceivable by 
the eye of the world ; but had the world been able to look into my 
heart, or could it even have known the privacies of my life, it would 
have fixed upon me the character, not only of an avaricious man, but 
also of an unjust man — of an unineiciful man — of an unnatural man 
— of an unholy man, for all of these I was. Let none suppose that the 
only sin of a mi^er is an inordinate love of riches : avarice, that it may 
be gratified, will trample down every virtue — will break through every 
tie of nature — will close the avenues to mercy, and charily, and kind- 
ness — will absolve fiom the most sacred obligations — will dissolve the 
most holy connexions, and will make the man, whom it has subjugated 
to its power, a hater of ma.i, and a contemner of God. But let the 
following history of my life and actions prove the truth of my selt-ac- 
cusution. 

I was born in the City of London, in the year 1641. My parentage 
was respectable, my father being an eminent tanner, and my mother, 
who, 1 have heard, brought her husband a fortune ot oOOZ., being the 
daughter of a shiji-huilder. My father was a penurious ma , and a 
greedy man ; but his penurious liabits w'ere never carried so lar as to 
fix upon him the ciiaracter of a miser; nor did his greediness ever be- 
tray him into any direct violation of honesty, though it taught hinri to 
avail himself of those tricks of trade, between which, and downright 
dishonesty, the world has falsely made a distinction. As for my mo- 
ther, she was a person of quite a different character: as greedy as my 
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father, she coveted that she inie:ht spend, and although, therefore, 
their greed of money was the result of different principles springing in 
the one, from the mere desire of possessing it ; and in the other, from 
a desire of gratifying those passions to which money may be made sub- 
servient, the distinction was not then perceived by me ; I observed 
only that money was' coveted and adored by both my parents. 

I could easily dwell at great length upon the years of my boyhood, 
and show how the character, conversation, and actions of both father 
and mother contributed to strengthen in me that avaricious disposition 
wliich I had received from nature. I, who judge no longer through 
the thick medium of mortal sense, could elucidate many points upon 
which the w'orld has been, and ever will be divided ; among others, the 
respective influences of nature and education in the formation of hu- 
man character ; but my lips are sealed, the wisdom of the dead belongs 
to the dead, and why should the living be made wise before their 
time ? 

The object of my father's toil — the sole purpose of his life, seemed 
to be the acquisition of money ; every word that was spoken by him, 
every one of his actions, had reference to this end — and in all the con- 
versations that passed between father and mother, I could only gather 
that the one was anxious to keep money, the other to possess it. It 
seemed, therefore, to be valued equally by both. 

During the w'hole period of my father’s life, I never received from 
him one farthing, excepting upon a single occasion. Standing one day 
in the street, when about fourteen years of age, near tlie entry to my 
father’s tannery, I was accosted by two strangers, who requested to be 
informed where a certain tanner resided in that neighbourhood. The 
person for whom they inquired, was my father’s rival in biisines'^, — a 
man whom he hated, precisely in the degree that he envied him, — for 
this man had lately obtained some profitable contracts. I immediately 
conducted the strangers to my father, who had the penetration to dis- 
cover my adroitness, and to turn it to his own account ; and when he 
had executed upon the spot a large order, and received the value of it, 
amounting to many hundred pounds, he thrust his hand into his pocket, 
and after hunting for a sixpence, for as long a time as if all his silver liad 
been quicksilver, he drew it forth, and saying I deserved some recoin- 
pence for my quickness, put it into my hand, telling me at the same 
time to take care of it, and not to spend it idly. 

But although I received no money from my father, I was not even in 
childhood deprived of the pleasure of hoarding. 1 had an uncle, after 
whom I had been named, — and from whom, being considerably my 
father’s senior, there were reasonable expectations of a considerable 
inheritance. 

This old man was every year entertained at my father’s house upon 
my birthday, and from the fifth of these anniversaries, he had regu- 
larly presented me with a crown, taking care to tell me, even alter I 
had reached my tenth birthday, that in a crown there were five shil- 
lings, ten sixpences, sixty silver-pennies, one hundred and twenty half- 
pennies, and two hundred and forty farthings ; and adding, that money 
was like trees which bore fruit yearly — for that my crown, if laid out 
at interest (a term which I did not then perfectly understand), would 
produce twelve farthings. 
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This scene never failed to make a powerful impression upon me : and 
additional effect was given to it by the silence and gravity of the rest 
of the family, while my uncle presented his gilt, and explained its 
value ; and sometimes my father, by way of adding to its importance, 
and of conveying at the same time a moral to me, and a compliment to 
the donor, would expatiate upon its uses, and tell me that a crown 
could purchase all the meat, and five limes moiti than all the sweet- 
meats 1 saw upon the table. As for me, the first time my uhcle ex- 
plained the value of his gift, 1 was anxious to prove the truth of his 
calculation ; and having then six crowns, I pleased myself by turning' 
one into shillings, another into sixpences, a third into pennies a fourth 
into halfpennies, and a fifth into farthings. These my father enclosed 
in a box, telling me, that if 1 took away one of the coins 1 should 
no longer be able to prove the truth of my uncle’s calculation— an 
argument that would of itself have been quite unanswerable, even if 
I had not found a still better, in my natural inclination to preserve all 


that I had got. , 

Shortly before I liad attained my Uventy-first year, my mother died 
— an event that did not press very heavily upon me, partly, be- 
cause myatfection for her was not very ardent, and partly, because I 
knew that in case of my lather’s death, the maintenance o is wi ow 
would form no inconsiderable deduction from the inheritance ot his 
lu.i. Aiid 1 had scarcely passed my twenty-first year, when my fattier 
also fell ill, and giadiially grew worse, until it began to be apparent 

that his end was approaching. . , ■ r i 

When it was no longer a matter of doubt that, witliin a few days at 
most, I shmild become the possessor of my lather’s wealth, * ^ 

scaicclv e ntam the pjv that filled me: and no sooner was the bieatl. 
out of his body, than I hastened, without dropping one filial tear upon 
the corpse of a father, to ascertain the extent of my 
I found greatly to exceed my utmost exiiectations, and my " 

sideratioii was, how I might, with the greatest economy, conduct the 

funeral obsequies of the deceased. •• i « •,.,i ..a tn 

1 allccted to be so deeply concerned at the loss 1 tiad ^ 

be totally unfit for the ordinary cares attending a luncral ; ^ sendm 
for inv uncle, I intrusted him with the sole 

the incauwhilc, sat amid.-t ray books and securities, J 

tciit of niv i idles, and devising the salest means of keeping and tbe 

S cxpcdic. f.,; ih....- 'VI;™. «; “C ” °B‘- 

week — a week that had been most agieea y> P . fuH suit 

ably, cniploved-I again mixed with the world ^ m a fd Un^^ 

of black f.om the wardrobe of iny lather ; ‘Xsion to the 

was mv uncle’s; he, good old man, and 

part he had taken in the late ceremony, would but 

probably also considering, that ^ I was saved the 

never nienlioucd the expenses of funeial and thus 1 ^ 
pain of diminishing my inheritance the moment I f . 

it-a piece of good fortune that gave me the most 1^ 

Mv love of money was of too engrossing ,u..i uf simply adding 
tUe iny father’s business, or any mk ™oLy 

to mv wealth. The purpose ot busme s besides, all 

its details have no direct connexion with ^ of 

trade seemed in some degree precarious. 1 theretore ai i 
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stock, and applied my mind solely to the business of lending my money 
at the highest interest I could obtain upon good security. In other 
words, I was an usurer. 

I now approach an eventful period of my life ; I will not shrink 
from the confessions it calls for, the revilings of men cannot reach me ; 
and the lips of those who would have reviled, are sealed. But let the 
reader of this histtfry ponder upon what it contains, and eschew 
avarice.’ 

There was a man named Solomons, a Jew, who, during my father’s 
life, was upon habits of intimacy with him. They had been concerned 
together in some money transactions, of which 1 never knew precisely 
the nature ; and, as far as Jew and Christian can be friends, this ap- 
pellation might have been bestowed upon them. Solomons enjoyed 
the reputation of being very rich ; and he also bore the character of 
being more than usually rigid and zealous among the sect to which he 
belonged. This Jew had one daughter. I speak of her as she then 
appeared to my eyes. The most beautiful of the daughters of Jerusa- 
lem, ere it fell, was not more beautiful than Esther, the daughter of 
Solomons. Eyes, whose dark crystal depths were wells of feeling; 
a brow, whereon intelligence sat, beaming like morning on the summit 
of Ida ; a form, whose perfect symmetry and aerial lightness might, but 
for the heaving bosom, have enshrined an angel : such was Esther. 

Before the death of my father, I had enjoyed frequent opportunities 
of seeing the daughter of Solomons ; and although no gentle emotions 
akin to what is called love, among men, arose in my heart, yet Esther 
could not be beheld without exciting intense admiration ; and such ad- 
miration I felt; but after the event to which I have alluded took place, 
and when the desire of gain became a more dominant passion, 1 re- 
garded the daughter of Solomons with other views than those excited 
by admiration. I began to consider how 1 could make a pretended 
passion for Esther, subservient to my interest — a scheme in which in- 
deed success seemed to be doubtful ; for, supposing every other obstacle 
oveicome, difference in religion piesented an almost insurmountable 
barrier. I knew well the strength of that prejudice which, in the breast 
of a Jewess, would oppose the love ot a Christian ; and I knew also, 
that even if it were possible for me to obtain so great an influence over 
the daughter of Solomons, as might enable me to detach her from the 
household of Israel, this would eternally separate her from her father’s 
love, and from the fruit of it — his riches. But I resolved, notwith- 
standing, to coniinuc my visits to the house of the Jew, trusting that 
some advantage might eventually spring out of them. 

Being always received by Solomons with kindness, I began to enter- 
tain a hope that his prejudices might one day give way in my favour, 
and that I might eventually be received into his family, even at the 
expense of his daughter’s alienation from the sect of Israelites ; and 
thus apparently encouraged, my visits became more frequent, and my 
assiduities to Esther were so earnest, that 1 felt convinced my object 
could no longer be mistaken by Solomons. 

Solomon wa^ not unobservant of what was passing. He wished 
to throw no obstacle in the way of a growing attachment between his 
daughter and myself ; but the views of the Jew in thus encouraging 
the passion of a Christiap, were far different from those which I had 
imagined, as will presently be se^o* 
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Solomons, partly on account of his riches, and partly because of his 
learning and strength of mind, enjoyed great consideration in the Syna- 
gogue. Jt was said, indeed, that his secret largesses, first to the Pro- 
tector and then to Charles II., had been the means of obtaining for the 
Israelites that shelter and countenance, which in these days made tardy 
reparation for the persecution of John. There was no man belonging 
to the tribe of Israel, less likely than Solomons to abftte one iota of his pre- 
judices in favour of a Christian, or to sacrifice, either to worldly considera- 
tions or tender motives, the smallest mi nutise of the Jewish observances. 
His passion was not avarice, although riches had flowed upon him, tind 
although he knew how to make them subservient to his pui poses. His 
chief object was to support the dignity of the Synagogue. His am- 
bition to be the Patriarch of a persecuted tribe, and to prove in his 
own life and actions, that charity and generosity might issue from the 
mansion of a Jew. If Solomons had lived in the days when Judaism 
was a proselytizing religion, he would have been ranked among the 
zealots, and might have boasted many a proselyte as distinguished as 


the Queen of Sheba. 

It so happened, that shortly previous to the time of which I now 
speak, three Jews had been proselytized to Christianity — an event of 
which the Christian church had made the most, and which was deeply 
felt bv the Israelites, both as affording matter of triumph to their ene- 
mies, ar.d as an occurtence disgraceful to themselves. No one felt 
more keenly lUC insult offered to the synagogue, nor did any one brood 
moic deeply over the means of wiping it out, and oi retaliating upon the 
Clm^tian church tlian Solomons; and it was upon me that he fixed his 
eyes to be ii-strument of his revenge. Whilst the Christian pulpits 
were ringi’ with the tiiumph recently obtained over Judaism, Solo- 
mons stood up in the Synagogue, and said, 

“ God will avenge bis people, and that speedily, and as an evi- 
dence, a Christian proselyte will abjure in this Synagogue the errors 
of his ciced, let us pray the God ot Jacob that this sign be given to us. 

Solomons, when he'spoke thus, had always keenly observed my cha- 
racter ; ho sa\v that my object was the possession of his daughter ; and 
hepiobably had diseo'vcied, that avarice had as great a share as pas- 
sion in inriiiencing my conduct. But however truly, or however 

falsely, he miglit have interpreted my motives, he felt assured that the 
proselyte he had, as if by the gift of piophecy promised his chuich, 

was to be obtained in me. . . -■ i i 

Diiriije this time I had |)rofitcd by the opportunities attorded me. 
Adept as I was in the aitot dissimulation, practised too upon a maiden 
so artless, vet of so susceptible a nature, 1 contrived to vvin her iavour 
so ctlectnailv, that had it suited my own purposes, I oebeve i nm^nt 
have obtained a fresh triumph to the Chiistian church ; but mv zcal lor 
my faith was not so ardent as my zeal for riches an< sti e 
in the favourable disposition of Solomons, I resolved sti ? 

mv suit, but patiently to wait until some consenting move ^ 

part might make it safe for me to be explicit. By this de.ay I hoped 

to engage more entirely the affection of the Jewess, an ni ^ 

an easy accomplishment of my hopes, in case she should ™ ^ 

Lss oir her fathei’s fortune by the death of its possessor-au event 
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which I contemplated with much complacency, and upon one occa- 
sion with not ill-grounded hope. 1 may for the moment allude to this. 
One clay, when as usual, I entered the house of Solomons, Esther met 
me in tears. 

“ My father is dying,” said she; ‘‘my kind father is dying, and 
here will none be left to me ; he is mortally wounded !” 

1 ventured to say, “ You will not be left desolate, I will be a pro- 
tector.^* 

She answered, “ You are a Christian, I am a Jewess — but the God 
of Israel will protect me. Oh! Cinistian!” added she, as the tears 
ran clown her^iheeks, “ would that thou wert of that fold.** 

This was confession enough, and I proceeded to the chamber of Solo- 
mons — at heart, a murderer ; but iny hopes were disappointed. The 
Jew, in returning from the settlement of some money transaction, had 
been set upon by three villains, who would have waylaid and robbed 
him — butj Solomons was a man of courage, and he had successfully 
defended himself from their attempt, though not without receiving a 
dangerous wound in the groin ; but he recovered from it, and things 
continued to take the same course, till one eventful evening in the 
depth of winter, the occunences of which I am now about to relate. 

It wtis neaily a year from the time that I had been left master of my 
inheritance, when one evening, after having spent the day in gleaning 
from those best qualihed to know, information respecting the nature 
and extent of Solomons* possessions, I repaired to his house, with a 
mind more than ever bent upon the accomplishrneiu of my design. 

For some little time previous to this, 1 had taken occasional oppor- 
tunities of remotely hinting at the object of my desiies, and although 
I had received no positive encouragement in the hopes 1 all but ven- 
tured to express, no advantage was taken of the opportunity to dash at 
once those presumptuous pretensions; and upon the evening inc|uestiori 
the recollection of this, and still more, the full confirmation 1 had re- 
ceived dmiug the day of the most extravagant of my expectations, re- 
specting the wealth which 1 designed should one day be my own, nerved 
me with a resolution I liad never before been able to summon, and de- 
termined me to throw off the reserve that 1 had hitherto sliown. 

Esther received me alone ; her extreme beauty, which that night 
seemed more striking than I had before beheld it, lent additional energy 
to my resolve, and filled the little space that avarice had left in my 
heart with another passion, which, if scarcely more pure or noble, was 
at least less sinful. I had not been seated many moments when So- 
lomons entered: his, face wore a sinister expression, and, I thought, 
augured unfavourably for the success of my suit. 

“ I think,** said he, as he advanced towards liis dauglitcr, and kissed 
her brow, “ the Jewish damsel steals much time from this Christian 
youth ; you, sir, can best tell whether you receive an equivalent.’* 

I was about to reply, to make the meditated avowal, when he added, 

I would have a few words with thee, and am now at leisure and as 
he spoke he led the way to a distant and somewhat obscure part of the 
house, where I had not before been, and having entered a low-roofed 
and gloomy-looking room, and shut the door, he desired me to be 
seated, 1 obeyed. 
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“ 1 well know,” said he, “ the purpose of your visits hither ; whether 
the attraction be my daughter’s beauty, or my wealth, I will not in- 
quire.” 

1 was about to break forth into an encomium upon my own disinte- 
Tcstcdness and the purity of my passion, when he interrupted me. 

“ Keep your protestations for her who will listen to them. You 
would wed my daughter. Well! she is fair, arftl good, and dutiful, 
and virtuous — but no matter, she is my child, and mine to best'ow ; and 
wouldst thou — a Christian — one of a proud race — thou — who hast a 
country to call thine own, and a king to rule over thee, and laws to pro- 
tect thee— wouldst tlioii ally thyself with a Jewess—the daughter of 
an accursed Jew ; one of an insulted, and degraded, and persecuted 
race? But I know thee, Christian — I know thee and thy people, — 
avarice brings thee hither, and well it may.” And as the old man spoke 
he rose, and opening a concealed door in the panels, discovered a row 
of chests, the lids of which he raisi^d, exhibiting to my dazzled sight 
hoards of gold, that even in one less avaricious tlian inyscH must have 
created sensations of no unusual kind. He marked the effect ol the 
disj)laY, and pointing to another door said, “ There I have secuiities to 
four times the ainomit.” He then silently closed the door, and reseating 
liirnsolf, contiiiiied in a rather more subdued tone, “ Knouest thou that 
no Jewess can intermairy with a Chiistian ? luther the Christian must 
become a Jew, or the Jewess must become a Christian.’ 

1 know, I replied, “ it has happened that a Jewess has wedded a 
Chiistiau, and confoirned to his faith ; but I ha' c never known a Chris- 
tian Lecoine a Jew that he might wed one of the daughters ot Israel. 

J had scr’.etiy tini'.lied this reply eie I peiecived its eficct upon Solo- 
mons ; a '! ifk shade of anger gathered upon his countenance, ui 
another moment it buist forth, as with kindling eyes and quivering lip 
he rose, and in a voice in wliich passion and iioiiy were blended, ex- 
claimed, 

“ Aha! and thou wouldst indeed marry the daughter of Solomons, 
and wed her father’s iiches, and divorce her troni her religion ; it is 
kindly and modesllv conceived. By the Cod of iny fathers, Chiistian, 
continued he, suddenlv pausing in his huiried step, it I but remotely 
dreamt that thou enteUainedst the design of alienating her heart from 
the leligion and love ot her people, 1 would at this instant wipe out the 
meditated ofienee with thy blood ! But no, no, I know thee better ! 
Tliou lovest gold nioie lliaii woman ; tliou lovest my wealth bettei than 
thou lovest niv daughter ; tor if I should say take her, and make 
her a Chiistian, but expect none of my gold, ] already know thy an- 

Here the old man paused; but his meaning was not sufficiently ex- 
plained to make it sale for me yet to reply. 1 perceived, indeed, that I 
had made an enoneous estimaie of his intentions, and that upon my 
terms the daughter of Solomons could ne\cr be mine ; but it was also^ 
apparent that my suit w’us not hopeless, and that the Jew lad terms ot 
his own to propose. Whatever these might be, 1 was preueiermined to 

accede to them. i e i 

After a few moments* pause, perceiving that I made no reply, oolo- 

mons proceeded : , . , i . i . 

“ Young man,” said he, in a calm but determined tone, let what 
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has passed between us be forgotten ; thou wouldst marry my daugh- 
ter : embrace the Jewish faith, and she is thine/’ 

The proposal was startling because I was unprepared for it ; to say 
that I entertained any true regard for Christianity would be false; 
mine was a nominal faith, in which the heart — scarcely even the judg- 
ment — had any part, and which in no respect influenced my conduct ; 
still 1 was a member 6f the Christian world, not one of an outcast and 
despised race : and the momentary surprise, the proposal that 1 should 
become a Jew occasioned, was construed by Solomons into hesitation 
as to its acceptance. 

“ And is it even so ?** said he. Are we indeed so despised a race, 
that a youth, the son of an avaricious tanner, refuses an alliance with 
the loveliest and wealthiest, and not the least honourable among the 
daughters of Judah, if he may not lead her to his own altar?” 

But I hastened to undeceive him : professed my sincere regard for the 
household to which himself and hia danghter belonged ; 1 said that 1 
had not for a moment hesitated to accept the condition which he pro- 
posed ; and that it had startled me for a moment, only because I 
had never heard of an example of conversion from Christianity to 
Judaism. 

“ It is true,” said he, “ that no such example is to be found ; the price 
of Esther is a price that has never yet been paid ; thinkest thou else I 
would wed my daughter to a proselytized Christian ! But the condition 
is accepted, and Esther shall be thine. Do not fear the scorn of the 
world, — its scorn is reserved for the poor of the tribe of Israel ; and per- 
secution is now past ; no man will respect thee less, but more — ay ! 
much more — when it is known that thou hast wedded the daughter of 
Solomons, and that as one of his faith thou wilt inherit his possessions 
— the rich are never despised. The portion of Esther will content 
thee, and at my death, thou and Esther shall inherit all. 1 am an old 
man, in less than ten years my habitation must be the grave, and thou 
wilt scarcely h^ve then reached the prime of life. Now, go to Esther ; 
and as yet say nothing of what has passed between us ; but hrst promise, 
swear in the name of the most high God, that thou wilt never reveal 
what has taken place, or publish the condition upon which thou art to 
wed a Jewess. I will myself prepare Esther; thv marriage must 
follow thy abjuration at some little interval. I truht, young man, you 
love your bride, and will be kind to her, — she is well worthy.” 

Esther was somewhat surprised at our long interview, and questioned 
me slightly of its import ; 1 said that her father had been exfilaining the 
Jewish law, which seemed to me more excellent than 1 had ever before 
imagined : but as yet I spoke nothing either of my intended abjuration, 
or of the real subject of our discourse. 

When I looked in the lace of the Jewish maiden — so innocent, so 
lovely — I felt that I was what is usually c.dled, a villain ; but the 
consciousness of this did not deter me from the prosecution of my 
villany ; the extreme beauty of my betrothed gave indeed an addi- 
tional zest to my design, but avarice had sealed up the avenues to ten- 
derness, and steeled my heart against the assaults of conscience. I 
knew that Esther had a heart overflowing with affection ; I knew that 
she believed I loved her ; but 1 knew that 1 loved her not, as she 
sought to be loved : and while I contemplated in fancy our approach- 
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ing nuptials, I thought not of the tenderness, and artlessness, and virtue 
of my bride — scarcely even of her personal charms ; the gold I had 
seen flashed upon my sight from beneath the ponderous lids, arid I 
already looked forward to the time when its possessor should go 
where he could not carry his riches along with him, and when all I 
had seen might be handled. 

The interval between this day, and that upon \^hich the ceremonies 
attendant upon receiving a proselyte into the Jewish church were 
appointed to take place, I spent chiefly in inward congratulations upon 
my extraordinary good fortune, and in vague anticipations of the time 
when the hoards 1 had seen should come into my possession. The 
approaching act of apostacy was regarded by me only as a necessary 
preliminary to the attainment of my object ; and so engrossing a prin- 
ciple in my mind was the love of riches, tliat I contemplated almost 
without emotion the rites consequent among \\\t proselyti justitia, and 
even the solemn perjuries which would separate me from the Christian 
world, and place me under the ban of an offended God. 


Chap. II. 

Thf. day arrived when I should become as one ‘‘ born in the land.'* 
The ntes wore administered : I spoke the perjuries required of me, 

‘ that neither the love of any Jewish woman, nor the prospect of 
riches, or of any worldly advantage,’* had tempted me to become a 
proselyte ; and in the presence of the assembled Israelites, and of 
many Christ’ who had come to witness so novel an occurrence, I 
solemnly p*" 'fussed my assent to the Jewish doctrines, and promised 
to persevere in the faith and practice of the law of God till death. The 
sacrifice was offered, and I returned from the synagogue, a Jew. 

Kven previous to my alliance with the family of the rich Israelite, it 
was apparent to me, that the prediction of Solomons was true, and 
that the world was willing to look to results, rather than to motives. 
The circumstance of my apostacy was generally known, and although 
there was little difficulty iii divining the motive that led to it, I found 
that the world forgave it, in consideration of the consequences that 
were likely to ensue. 

I now became anxious for the completion of my bargain, and se- 
cretly urged the Jew to shorten as much as possible the term of my 
probation, while at the same time I prosecuted my suit with the Jewess 
with increased assiduity. 

Ksthcr listened to me, because her feelings were in my favour; but 
although mv apostacy had removed the difficulty that oppressed her, 
when she said, “ would that thou wert of that fohl, I could easily 
perceive that she entertained doubts of the sincerity of the confession I 
had made ; but woman, once assured that she has inspired a genuine 
passion, will almost forgive the errors into w hich that passioi may lead 
its votary; and when at length, by the consent of Solomons, a period 
was put to the term of incertitude (for until united to his daughter 1 
could not feel altogether at rest), I found Esther willing to bestow her- 
self upon one whom she deemed altogether worthy of her love 

The day arrived; I filled up the measure pf my perjuries ; Esther 
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was my wife, and I received her dowry — large beyond my expectations, 
but which 1 nevertheless regarded but as an earnest of the wealth I 
should one day inherit. By an irrevocable deed it was provided, that 
when Solomons should die one-half of his wealth should be mine, 
whether his daughter were living or dead, and that the other half should 
be hers, if she survived her father; but if not, that it should be appro- 
priated to the erection of a synagogue. Solomons, knowing w'ell my 
avaricious disposition, made no stricter provision in the event of chil- 
dren of our marriage, because he foresaw that I should not squander 
my wealth, and he knew that my children must be my heirs. 

No sooner had I gained the object of my long-cheiished hopes, and 
secured the ultimate possession of great riches, than new sources of 
disquietude arose. I dreaded the death of my wife, because I should 
in that event lose one half of the inheritance 1 promised myself, and the 
delay to which I was forced to submit ere 1 could inherit any |)art of the 
wealth of my father-in-law ; for might he not live ten or even twenty years, 
entirely neutralized the pleasure 1 received from the hope of ultimately 
enjoying it. The dowry I had aheady received seemed nothing in com- 
parison with what was in prospect — nay, even the enormous riches that 
were in all events secured to me, seemed inconsiderable in comparison 
with the equal riahes that might escape me. Day and night I was tor- 
mented with the most disquieting apprehension^. The vision of gold 
that might never be mine was constantly before my eyes ; the death of 
my wife would rob me of half; and in the long interval that might pro- 
bably elapse, eie the present possessor should go, and lease his riches 
behind him, might not 1 myself die, and wliere then would be the rew ard 
of my tods and apostacy ? It was not that I feared death, as other men 
fear it, — not that any accusations of conscience reached my heart, — it 
was simply the love of gold, the desire of adding to iny stoies, that led 
to this train of thought. 

Id the mean^time the riches I possessed grew daily. I was an usurer 
— the keenest^ the most inexorable of my race. Never did the gold I 
possess leave my coffers that it did not return to them with usury; 
never, from childhood until the day of my death, did one coin of mine 
carry consolation to the poor, or once alleviate the smallest among the 
miseries of humanity. 

Between the character of the man who is merely fond of money and 
of increasing his wealth, and the character of the confirmed miser, 
there are many gradations. The desire of adding acre to acre, and of 
increasing one’s possessions, is a less engrossing passion than the love 
of accumulating gold. The former may be the consequence of industry 
in a thousand branches, — the latter is the business of a man’s life ; — 
the former may proceed from many passions, — the latter from one only 
— avarice. But the accumulator of gold is not yet a miser. When I 
become entitled to this appellation 1 will, by laying bare my own feel- 
ings, confessing my actions, show wherein lies the distinction between 
the avaricious man and the thorough miser. At present, let me speak 
of myself as I am, — as an avaricious man. My desire, the sole object of 
life, the only subject of my thoughts, was to add to my wealth, to in- 
crease my stores, to see my gold grow around me ; and it is a strangely 
intoxicating pleasure, that which the avaricious man knows, seeing his 
heaps of gold and bundjes of securities grow bigger and bigger. I 
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know not what may be the exquisiteness of those enjoyments in which I 
never partook, but I know that my pleasure was overflowing, as I almost 
daily deposited some new proof of my increasing riches ; yet, save at 
those moments when I saw and handled them, the inquietudes I have 
named, perplexed and distracted me. 

It vvas in an upper and an inner chamber that I had deposited 
the objects of my devotion ; there, at the early davfn, when all was still, 

1 daily stole, and sitting down at a small oak table, and with odd 
scraps of paper, and a pencil before me, I meditated upon the subject 
nearest my affections ; calculated the accessions that a day had brought 
to my stores ; considered the relative advantages of various securities 
offered f )r loans, and resolved in what maimer recent gains were to be 
laid out; but often, ay, every day, while thus employed, my mind wan- 
dered from the contemplation of the present to the future: from the 
wealth that lay aiound me to that which I hoped one day to possess, — 
from the furniture and panels of the chamber where I sat to the chests 
1 had seen in the depository of Solomons the Jew; and then all that I 
possessed seemed utterly insignifleant. But even the hoards which I saw 
in fancy might never be mine; at all events an interminable period 
seemed to stretch between the present and the hour when I should be- 
come master of them ; and then the question was asked, is it not pos- 
sible to anticipate this hour ? a question that at length became one of 
constant recurrence. What epithet did he deserve who put this ques- 
tion to himsell a second time ? He deserved the epithet of a murderer 
— for such he must liave been — and such at heart was I, Yes, 1 was 
daily, alnio^'t hourly, a jparricide. Daily, hourly, did I covet the posses- 
sion of vvea^n ihat could not be mine save by tlie death of its possessor 
-T-I wanted j.dy courage to be an assassin. 

They who have never known the dominion of avarice, as it rules in 
its uiiiiost strength, will scarcely give credence to the confessions of an 
asaiicioiis man. The love of gold is unlike every other passion in this, 
lluit jt has constant nourishment. Ambition has its achievements, love 
has Its triumphs, the sensual appetites have their hour or their moment 
of gi.ililication ; but all of these must ebb and flow with the circum- 
stances out of which they arise. New objects create, indeed, new* de- 
sires ; but in everv passion sii\e in the love of gold, there is a pause; 
for avarice has ever an attainable object in view. The love of glory 
feeds upon its ti opines, the love of power upon its attainments, the love 
of woniaii upon its triumphs ; but llie achievements of love or ambition 
do not of themselves produce fresh conquests, whereas it is the peculiar 
character of avarice that it cannot languish tor lack of fuel, tor gold 
geneiatcs Itself. This, it is, that gives to avarice its peculiar power, 
and that makes so abjectly its slave him who yields himselt up to its 
influence — fur passions will grow' with the opportunities of gratifying 
tiiem ; and thus the passion of the avaricious man, hourly nourished as 
it IS, soon tills up the entire soul, excluding all other passions and de- 
sires, and sacnticing to its own lust, all that is esteemei lovely on 
caith, or to be hoped for in heaven. 

1 speak as 1 myself felt, and would at this time have acted : hither- 
to, whatever my actions may have been — some crimes have been per- 
])etrated only in fancy — but the time approaches when avarice consum- 
mates the deed, as well as suggests it to ihejniiid. 
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Let me now for a moment return to my wife. Esther was soon un- 
deceived ; she speedily discovered that she had wedded one for whose 
perjuries and apostacy, love towards her even could not be pleaded. 
The state of her mind cannot form any part of my confessions : to tell 
that she was undeceived, is to say that she was miserable. As her life 
was valuable to me (in the only sense in which anything could be va- 
luable), 1 was not neglectful of her health and comforts ; but this was 
small consolation to her who had expected affection. I wiped away no 
tear, though I saw her shed many ; and while she sighed in solitude 
over her disappointed hopes, I busied myself with my daily pursuit, 
or remained wrapt up in the gloom of my own dark and crooked 
thoughts. No explanation passed between us — I did not any longer 
feign the attachment 1 never felt, nor did 1 make any avowal of 
the deception I had practised. The charms which had at first made 
some impression upon my senses, soon became indifferent to me ; and 
had it not been that my daily cogitations and earnest wishes were con- 
nected with the father of my wife, and with the continuance of her life, 

I might have altogether forgotten that she existed. 

Meanwhile I remained steadfastly a Jew — obedient to the sabbaths, 
observing the feasts, and neglecting none of the external ceremonials 
of the Jewish law. My consequence among my fellow-men luid greatly 
risen since my connexion with the family of Solomons ; and could 
I only have felt secure upon the subject of rny piospective succession, 
I should have had no cause to look with other feelings than those of 
perfect complacency upon the bargain I had made ; but it was in vain 
that I counted iriy daily gains, and reckoned up the sum of my riches ; 
in vain that the consciousness of present wealth, and its sure increase, 
and the prospect of being one day master of a million more, rose to 
my mind ; that million I looked upon as noiv my own ; and fancied — 
nay, convinced myself — that each day its use was denied me, defrauded 
me of a day’s fruits; I calculated how much it might already have 
increased had possessed it from the day of my alliance with the Jew’s 
daughter; and that increase ascertained,! mourned over its loss as 
keenly as if it had been abstracted from my coffers, and set moie store 
upon it alone, than upon all that I rightfully possessed or justly ex- 
pected. 

The reader — If indeed this confession shall ever be read by mortal 
eyes — will ask, what pleasure I derived fioin accumulating wealth, since 
it w»as not for its uses that I desired its increase. The avaricious man 
will only answer, that he thus gratifies his passion ; his passion is not 
to spend riches, but to possess them. Ask the naturalist what pleasure 
he finds in collecting around him the rare productions of the animal and 
vegetable worlds ? Ask the antiquarian wherein lies the satisfaction he 
experiences in seeing spread before him the coins and medals, and other 
memorials of times past? Cannot the collector of gold give as rational 
an answer as these ? Is it not gold that sets the world in motion ? 
Gold, that is the inciter of war, and the purchaser of peace. Gold, 
that can bribe virtue, and buy innocence. Gold, that can overthrow 
a dynasty or raise up a king. Gold, for which men every day peril life 
itself — for lack of which nations languish, science fails, arts decline, 
and knowledge stands still. And is the avaricious man asked, why be 
desires to possess gold ? .It is not, indeed, that he desires to use it in 
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any of these ways, but he has learnt the value which other men set 
upon it ; and hence he has learnt to value it himself: his passion is, to 
increase his wealth, and his enjoyment — the enjoyment of every T)ther 
passion — its gratification. 

I have omitted to record in its proper place, a circumstance that must 
needs form a part of these confessions. Let me now supply the omis- 
sion, When 1 was left master of my fortune, my grandmother, by the 
father’s side, was still living. My father had assigned to her a sepa- 
rate maintenance Horn a sum of money which he had placed in the 
hands of a respectable merchant, and upon this she had, many years 
previous to his death, continued to subsist in comfort. This old woman 
had always been kind to me ; and if there was one for whom I could 
ever be said to entertain any affection, it was for her — not great indeed 
— for warm feelings were foreign to my natuie, but such as might have 
afforded a presumption that, during the short remnant of her life, I 
would lo.jk with an eye of kindness upon the desolate condition of her 
who had scarcely a relation up n earth but myself. 

Very soon after the death of my father I was surprised one evening 
by a message from my grandmother, that she was desirous of seeing me. 
I immediately concluded that she was ill, and thought herself dying; 
and although the sum fiom which she derived her maintenance was not 
large, vet the expectation of possessing it, as I should do in the event 
of licr death, gave me very sensible pleasure, and I obeyed with ala- 
crity the suuMiOns which 1 had no doubt was to piove the tiuth of my 
surmise. But I was deceived. The old woman received me with great 
kiiKliiess, and while a tour or tw’o rolled do\vn her vviiukled cheeks, she 
told mo, in I’a) .'laiincr of one who is ceitaiii of receiv ng sym pathy, 
tliat the mi' ''•hunt who had b{‘cn intinstcd with her piuvision, had be- 
come bankrupt, and had absconded ; but tliat she well knew my father’s 
son would not allow his old grandmother to W'ant for any comfort in her 
declining years. 

At lhi> lime avarice had not obtained so perfect a mastery o\cr me 
as it did at a later period of my life; and although 1 lelt it to be a 
giievous disappointment, in place of receiving an accession to my 
Avealth, not only to find the expectation of this entirely cut off, but to 
have a new claim made upon me; I nevertheless did not at that mo- 
ment refuse to lielp her in her necessities, and for a short period she 
received a scanty supply from my coffers. But as avarice grew upon 
me, the little pittance that went out, without the prospect of returning 
with usury, or even of returning at all, was like flesh torn from my 
tones — I could no longer Mippuit the pain it inflicted upon me, and at 
length refused any more to submit to the agony it occasioned. From 
that time, which was shortly before my admission into the Jewish 
church, my giandiiiotlicr never received any further aid at my hands. 
How she subsisted, I have no means of knowing; but about a year 
afterwards, when she died, it was discovered that 1 wms her only relative, 
and I received notice to bury her. 1 could only ascertain f rlhcr, that 
she had died of want. 
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HYDROPATHY, OR THE COLD WATER CURE, 

AS PRACTISED BY VINCENT PR1E8SNITZ, AT GRAFENBERG. 

By R. T. Claridge, Esq. 

The element that never tires. 

Basil Hall. 

The greater danger to the health or life in Foreign Travelling, at 
least in Germany, is notorious, from damp linen. A German-Ofeu 
is not adapted for the process vulgarly called airing,*’ and the “ gal- 
loping Horse,** alluded to by Wordsworth in his Poem on a Hanove- 
rian Stove, is anything but a clothes-horse. If you send your linen 
to be washed, therefore, you must expect in return a shirt as damp as 
a DampschiflF — stockings as dripping as the hose of a fire-engine, and 
a handke\ chief with which you cannot dry your eyes. As a matter of 
course, you must look, now and then, for a wet blanket, or a moist 
sheet; and should that be the case, there is only one warming-pan 
to our knowledge in the Rhenish Provinces — and that one is at Cob- 
lence. 

Now this drawback would alone prove a damper to many an English 
•^ourist, who would otherwise go up the Rhine : for of what avail are 
all his Patent Waterproof articles — his umbrella, his Macintosh, his 
galoshes, Indiarubber shoes,' and Perring’s beaver, wliilst be is thus 
liable to wet next his skin ? In fact, we believe tin's danger, more than 
any sea risk or land peril, has deterred thousands of Valetudinarians 
from repairing to Germany to drink the water — accompanied by tiie 
unwholesome probability of chilling the skin, closing the pores, ar.d 
checking the insensible, invisible perspiration by putting on humid 
garments; than which nothing can be more injurious to even the 
strongest constitution, — witness the fatal shirt that clung so to IIit- 
cules, and which, allowing for mythological embellishment, w-as no 
doubt simply a clean one — sent to him wringing wet by that jade 
Dejanira. 

The catastrophe of the Great Alcides rests, however, on the very 
doubtful testimony of Greek historians. It is true, that by our Eng- 
lish sanatory notions, he ought to have died — say of inflammation on 
the lungs — but according to the Hydropathists, the Strong Man ought 
to have been only the stronger for a “Cold Wet Bandaging.” In- 
stead of cutting his stick — or rather club — he ought merely to liave 
broken out in salutary boils, which would have removed all his com- 
plaints, if he had any — for example, one Mr. Ransse names “ all chronic 
diseases of the lungs, all organic defects, and all diseases in people 
whose muscles and sinews are past all power of action^ and from 
whom the vital principle has passed beyond recovery — which said 
people, if we know anything of plain English, must be neither moie 
nor less than "*jStiff-unsr And to confirm this cadaverous view of 
them, p. 74, declares that these assertions of Mr. Raussc are supported 
by Mr. Raven ! 
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Professor Munde, however, who was cured of a painful complaint 
during his residence at Griifenbcrg, stops short of the cure of Death 
by lighter heavy wet, but enumerates Gout, Rheumatism, Tic Dblou- 
reux, Hernia, Hypochondria, Piles, Fevers of all kinds, Inflamma- 
tions, Cholera, &c. &c. &c., to which Mr. Claridge adds a list, by the 
Reverend John Wesley, of some hundred of diseases, ip man, woman, 
and child, to be cured by “ Primitive Physic,’* alms Aqua Pumpy. 
Nay, we have cases of Illustrious Patients — Baron Blank; Count 
Dash, General Asterisk, the Marquis de Anonymous, and others, who 
were all well washed, and all washed well, — and so far from suffering 
from wet linen, were actually swaddled in it; and instead of being 
chilled, actually healed from being put up damp, like haystacks. It 
follows that Hercules could not be carried off* in the way supposed, — 
and especially if he enjoyed indelicate health as he exhibits in his 
pictures and statues. 

The common dread of water and wetting seems certainly to be 
rather overstrained. We think little, irideetl, of the instance of 
Thomas Cam, aged 207, of whose burial legistry Mr. Claridge fur- 
nishes an extract from the parish-books ; first, because there is no 
evidence that this very “ Old Tom” was In the habit of soaking his 
clay with water ; and secondly, because 207 was very probably the 
way with an ignorant Clerk of setting down 27. Neither do we at- 
tach much wei.rht to the opinions of the Travellers, who “ assure us that 
amongst the Aiabs this age is not unfrequeully attained, and that men 
are frequently mariied at a hundred years of ac^e; hi^t, because the 
Desert is not particularly well supplied with water ; and secondly, that 
consequently jk Aiabsrnustbe of rather dry habits. But looking at 
another ani” ’ which lives in the wet, and is one of the greatest of 
Avater-driiikers, namely, the whale, we aie quite le.idy to allow, as to its 
longexity, that it is “ the longest creature as lives.” 

Take coui age, then, ye Valctudinaiians, and apply for your pass- 
poits ! Go fearle.sdy up the Rhine, into swampy Ilolland, or Belgium, 
or wherever you uill. Youi old bugbears are actually benefits — real 
rtfoiins to the cnnstilulion. Write on yourselves if you choose, “ Tliis 
side upp-'^rmo^t,” but omit the fellow direction “To be kept div.” You 
will thrive like the hydrangeas the more you are watered. Ride out- 
side, and forget voiir umbiella. Piefer soaked coachboxes and sloppy 
boats — and if \oii even go overboard, remember that the mother of 
Achilles, to make him invulnerable, ducked him in a liver. Ask for 
(lamp sheets, and pay extra for a (^et blanket — nav, never say die, 
though after a jolly niglit, you find the next morning that you have 
slept in a dewy meadow, with the moon for a warmingpan. If, in 
walking on St. Swithin’s day, you happen to get under a s|>out, stay 
tl, ere— it's a Douch-Bad — vide Frontispiece, tiguic 4, and you are 
lucky in getting it gratis. Should yon chance lo trip and throw your- 
self a fair backfall, with your head in a puddle, don’t rise, but lie there 
as contentedly as a drunkard, for that — see Hgiirc 2— -is a ipl-Bad. 
Instead of striding over a kennel, step into it, — for it is as good as a 
Fuss-Bad. And when a tub of cold water comes in your way, squat 
down in it like Parson Adams, when he plaved at “ the Ambassador,’ 
for that is a Sitz-Bad— as you may sec iu figure 3, where a gentleman 
March. — vol. lxiv. no. ccl\. ^ 
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ifi sittinff as happv as a Merman, with his tail in a tub, and reading 
Clarid Jon the •< Cold Watrr Cure !" 

And should you experience, though you oug^bt not, any aguish 
chills, or rheumatic pains from this mode of coiiduct--push ^ 
to Grafenberg, where Vincent Priessnitz wdl soak all complaints out 
of YOU, like the salt from a ling. As the preface says. It is only 
eight or ten days' joufiiey from London/' and you may go either by 
Ostend or Hamburg; but the first route is the best, because you can 
wet your thirst by the way at the springs of Aix-Ia-Chapelle, and the 
Brunnens of Nassau. For our own parts we prefer our washing done 
at home ; but'never mind us. Push on for the great Fountain Tavern 
in Sileski, for depend upon it whatever you feel, whether flushes, shud- 
derings, gnawings, cravings, creepings, shootings, throbbings, daitings 
and prickings — it is only nature boring for water. 

Never stop, then, except perhaps for a minute or so to look at the 
votive fountain the Wallachian and Moldavian patients have erected, 
dedicated “ Au Genie de I’Eau de Froidc,” — never halt till yon have 
reached the famous House of Call for Wateimen, and pledged the great 
Aquarius himself in a goblet of his own Adam’s ale. If you are faint 
it will revive you, if thirsty it will refresh you, and if you have broken 
a bone or two by the upsetting of a diligence, the very man for a frac- 
ture stands before you. In fact his first exploit in Hydropathy was 
with cold water and wet bandages, and some little assistance from a 
table, to set and mend two of his own broken ribs ! After that if you 
are so unreasonable as still to require any evidence of the j)eculiar 
virtues of the fluid, know that by drinking and dispensing it, ice cold 
though it be, Vincent Precissnitz has made Inmself so warm that he is 
worth 50,000L 


The above advice, it must be remembered, is not ours, but drawn 
from the book before us. We should be loth to be responsible person- 
ally for any lady or gentleman going so far off as Silesia to diown 
themselves, and by the awfully premeditated process of taking “ twenty 
glasses of water a day.” Neither should we like to have to answer to 
a visiter to Grafenberg for the discomfort of a room like “a soldier's 
chamber in a barrack,” so low that Mr. Gross could not stand upright 
in it — with no better furniture than a bedstead with a straw mat- 


tress — a chest of deal drawers, a table, two chaiis, a decanter and glass 
(for wateronly) and an “enormous washhand>basin.” It would vex us 
to have commended any one to a table where it is generally complained 
that the food “ though plentiful is coarse.” He might not be pleased 
either with the remedy of diinkingso much water, that there was little 
room for the solids. And, above all, he would natuially cry out against 
the heartburnings incurred by Mr.Claridge himself, and which were re- 
lieved by a cure certainly worse than the disease. 

“The burning liquid which ri>es from the stomach to the throat is 
often caused at Grafenberg by the abundance of greasy food with 
which the table is supplied. At the period of the crisis it frequently 
makes its appearance at the termination of humours, of which part is 
discharged by the first courses. I was sharply attacked by it at this 
period of the treatment, and “ a diarrhcea which I brought on in gorging 
myself with cold water during two days completely cured me.”— 
p. 237. 
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Now, it may be very well for Priessnitz, who boards and lodges his 
patients, to prescribe water by the pailful to prevent gluttony ; pr to 
give them such beds and rooms as must necessarily promote early rising 
and encourage exercise out of doors. It may be quite consistent with 
Jiis thcorv to neither light nor pave his neighbourhood, so that his 
clients arc sure on a rainy day of a Mud-bath in addition to their other 
ones. But, as we said before, we should not likc*lo advise any one we 
love or like 10 put tlicmselves under his wet hands, unless inordinately 
loncl of duck and cold pig. Moreover, many points of his treatment 
are practised, it not openly at least secretly, in our own countrv; and 
at a consequent saving of all the trouble and expense to the patients of 
a journey to Silesia. The damp sheet system is no secret to the cham- 
bermaids at our provincial inns, and* the metropolitan publicans 
and milkmen arc far from blind to the virtues of cold water as a beve- 
rage. A fact that probably accounts for the peculiar healthiness of 
London compared with other capitals. 

To be candid, we have besides a private prejudice against anything 
like a Grand Catholicon — not the Pope, but an universal remedy for all 
diseases, from elephantiasis down to pip. And we become paiticularly 
sceptical when we meet with a specific backed by such a testimonial as 
that of the Rev. John Wesley in favour of Water versus Hydrophobia. 

“ An'l ibis, I apprehend accounts for its frequentUf curing the bite 
of a inad-dog, especially if it be lepeated for twenty-five or thirty days 
fcucessively.” — p. 8 1 . 

Of which we can only say, that on the production of certificates of 
three such cures, signed by a respectable turncock, we will let whoever 
likes it be wo* led by a mad pack of hounds, and then cuie him by 
only showing .^m Aldgate-pump. 

Moreover, we are aware of the aptitude of our cousins the Germans 
to go the whole way “ and a bitiock’' in their theories. As Mr. Puff' says 
of the theatrical people, “ Give those fellows a good thing and they 
never know when to have done with it,” Thus allowing the clement 
to be wholesome, for ablution or as a beverage, they order you not only 
to swig, sit, stand, lie, and soak in it, but actually to snuff it up your nose 
— what is a bridge without water? — for a cold in the head! — p. 228. 

It was our intcnliou to have quoted a case of fever which was got 
under much as Mr. Braithwaite would have quenched an inflammation 
in a house. But oui limits forbid. In the mean time it has been our 
good fortune, since reading Claiidgc on Hydropathy, to see a sick 
drake avail liimself of the “ Cold Water Cure” at the dispensary in St. 
James’s-park. First in waddling in, he took a Fuss-Bad ; then he 
look a Sitz-bad, and then, turning his curly tail up into the air, ho look 
a Kopf-Bad. Lastly, he rose almost upright on his latter end, and 
made such a triumphant flapping with his wings, that we really ex- 
pected he w'as going to shout ‘‘ Priessnitz for ever 1 But no such 
thing. He only cried, “Quack! quack! quack!” 


2 r 2 
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LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 

EXCURSIONS ALONG THE SHORES OF THE 
MEDITERRANEAN. 

If the reader will but take these Excursions” for what they really 
are, and not *coniplain of them for failing to fulfil intentions which 
never existed in the author’s mind, he can scarcely avoid being both 
entertained and informed by them. Colonel Napier, like all the gal- 
lant family to which he belongs, is, by preference and profession, a man 
of the sword, not of the pen : but like all the rest of his clever and 
intellectual relatives, he can exchange the one for the other, whenever 
occasion serves. And though he is apt to use the tool of his temporary 
adoption a little too much as if he mistook it for that of his express 
calling, — cutting his way through difficulties, for example, in place of 
overcoming them — leaping over obstacles that he cannot stay to re- 
move — riding roughshod over objects and people that might call for 
more delicate or considerate treatment at the hands of a less unscrupu- 
lous examiner — and in short, writing as if he were riding at the head 
of a foraging party in an enemy’s country, cutting down, snatching up, 
and scampering off rvith everything edible that comes in his way, with- 
out much eye or time for arrangement and selection; notwithstanding, 
we say, the style military rather than style literary, in which Colonel 
Napier’s lucubrations are presented to us, they are full of matter, bright 
with the sunshine of intellectual health and high animal spirits, free as 
a soldier’s hand, buoyant as a soldier’s thoughts, and frank, care- 
less, and offhand as a soldier’s talk at the mess-table after the first 
bottle. 

The ** Excursions” in wliich we are called upon to accompany Colonel 
Napier, are even more various and desultory than their title might in- 
dicate ; for not only are the “shores of the Mediteranean” frequently 
deserted for the interior of every one of the countries which line them, 
but we have an entire “ Cruise in the Levant,” a visit to the “ C'ity of 
the Sultan,” an exploring party to the “ Plains of Troy,” and sundry 
other results of those various expedients for killing time, to which our 
gallant defenders so naturally resort when they are reduced to the de- 
solate condition of having nothing else to kill. 

Nothing can be more easy and offhand than the way in which 
this pleasant rattler scatters about at random the fiowers and weeds 
that he has picked up and preserved in the hortus siccus of his me- 
mory or memorandum-book, in the course of his desultory ramblings ; 
and we cannot perhaps do a more agreeable office, and at the same 
time convey a more characteristic notion of his pages, than by follow- 
ing the writer’s example, and seizing a few of the “ notions” that pre- 
sent themselves in his miscellaneous “ store.” 

A Turhi&h Mellish, — Recently from Andalusia, I had been accustomed to 
the brilliant national costume of the Mojo; but in liis most recherche gala attire 
he fell short of the really splendid figure before us, who might liave been a 
model for a ** Palicar.” A •graceful fez^ ornamented with gold and silk, was 
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knowringly placed on one side of liis bead, and set off a naturally handsome 
countenance. The “ fermeli,” or waistcoat, was one mass of brocade ai^fl em- 
broidery ; the “doulamas” or pelisse-like vest, was of crimson, and richly 
worked with blue silk fringe; the “ foustanelli,” which corresponds to the 
Highland kilt, was of snow-white linen, and so capacious, that it was said to 


complete his equipment, in the ample sash which girded his loins, he wore a 
whole armory of highly-ornamented weapons, a long knife, a dagger, and two 
or three brace of pistols, which he assured us were ready for immediate use. 
Such was Mr. George, whose large fortune and successful speculations enable 
him to rule with absolute sway at the Pir»us, and who for many years has been 
in the habit of supplying the English armaments in these seas. 

All English Oddih/, — Every man has a right to indulge, when able, in his 
own fancies ; that of the worthy and gallant colonel is, to make a permanent 
Abode of the steamer plying between Falmouth and Gibraltar ; he frequently 
goes out in one and returns by tlie next, but generally has an excellent excuse 
for so doing. On one occasion, having forgotten his “ tile,” he felt quite 
ashamed to expose the shocking bad hat” he wore to the criticisms of the 
refined Scorpions, and forthwith went home for another castor. On his return 
to the Rock, he commenced new coppering, or making some other repairs to 
his yacht, when, on going to purchase five shillings’-worth of nails, he found 
these villanous Scorpions wished to make him pay as many reals above the es- 
tiiblishcd price. Unwilling to submit to such gross imposition, dire necessity 
a<min w him to old England, where he could buy his “ tenpennys’ at their 
“'real” value. However, whether it be a bad hat or a tenpenny nail which 
takes the old colonel across tlic boisterous Bay of Biscay, liis presence is always 
hailed with pleasure by every one on board ; where, by iiis good temper and 
liumour,and more es*peciallv hv the liberal distribution of some exce lent 
Cofrnac brandy .nd undeniable Scotch whiskey (a bottle of each of which he 
invariably carr • in his coat-tail pockets), he is, like 1-alstaft, not only plea- 
sant to himself, but tiie cause of pleasure in others, lie has always; more- 
ever, sweetmeats for tlie children, a snug little case tilled with ciiracoa. noyeau, 
and cherrv-hrandy for the ladies, a tough yarn tor a 
nature for' all. It is, therefore, not a matter of wonder that he should be a 

ireneral favourite on board. . . , 

^ A monos of As the process of bnrurmg them to maturity, and to the 

ncrlectimiatwh.Vli tliev arrive here, may not be -encrally known. 

inns not be irrelevant to mention it. This j)roce« is called caprihcation 

S caFilicu,, or wild lig-troe. which is made use of .« carrying it into 

^'*The “ tokar.” as the wild fig-tree is called hero, is infested with ^ 
tribe of insects of the gnat species, which, introdncing [1,^ 

iiiiibilicnsofthe fruit, deposit their egg:- ; and it dry 

li,.. vvhicli have not been fans impregnated, invariaoly 

and shrivelled, and fall ofi without ripening, fermentation 

the domestic fig was tried, and the resul proved '-cessfii . the ta 
created bv the puncture of the insect being snppoj-ed the cause 
ripening and attaining a large.- s'./e than it soothing aroma, 

‘j YW/tiWiAV/mt.-.\ftcr ...baling a due ‘ "n^ 

a low plated stand with a tray was broug 't ‘ ^ , j^nts handing to us 
on which wc took our seats in ta.lor- .ke tasl ion, the atti 

fine muslin napkins, fringed vvitli heaped w.oi kabobs. 

This preliminary concluded, a huge dish forks, or 

made its appearance, but without the '• use of to supply their 

plates. We, however, discovered the craft J ^o„vivc,” and with 


plates. We, however, discovered tiio tr.u.v convive,’ 

place,. Small square piives ofbrea safely and expeditiously - , 

these and the of which, each in turn dived 


conveyed 


to their destination 
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the greasy fingers of his right hand. To this succeeded a boiled fowl, which 
'was dexterously torn to pieces by the old warrior, who distributed a leg to one 
and a*wing to the other. Wlieii this last was cleared away, it was replaced by 
sweetmeats, which were again followed by stews, pillaus, and in short a dozen 
dishes were successively put on the tray, which seemed all to disappear with 
the rapidity of magic, and were excellent in their way. As we continued, out 
of politeness, to eat long after we had satisfied our hunger, w'e deemed it for- 
tunate when the feast came to a conclusion, without an accident either from 
apoplexy or surfeit. 

Turkish HospiiaiUy , — At a short distance from the landing-place w'as a kiosk, 
occupied by a riqli Turk, called Yusuf Aga. The caterer of one of the w^ard- 
room messes went on shore shortly after the arrival of the fleet, in order to 
procure poultry, sheep, &c., and seeing what he imagined to be a farm-house, 
want to the Aga’s, and, choosing what he wanted from his livestock, demanded 
the price. The Aga said they were all at the service of tlie English officer, but 
declined taking anything, saying he was not a merchant. The Englishman 
insisted, but was pertinaciously refused ; and finding the Turk immovable 
asked him how he could show his gratitude for so handsome a present; the 
latter replied, that as all the Franks were hakeems (doctors), he should con- 
sider himself amply repaid, if he would give his advice as to the treatment of 
a child who was dangerously ill. Our friend was obliged to confess his igno- 
jance of the healing art ; but on the following day brought the surgeon of the 
ship, under whose care, I believe, his daughter eventually recovered, whilst the 
old Aga’s heart was gladdened (hear it not Allah !) by a few dozen of good 
sherry and prime port, which the wardroom mess unanimously voted to him. 

A Spanish Bullfighter . — The name of this man is as familiar in Spain as 
those of Spring and Cribb are in England ; — the coolness he invariably dis- 
plays, and the daring feats he sometimes performs, in his deadly game, are said 
to be almost incredible. 

He usually dispenses with the scarf, which is held before the bull to divert 
the attention of the furious animal whilst dealing to it the coup dc grace, 
frequently substituting for its folds the light silken fillet with which the haij* 
of the Matador is generally bound up. 

On some occasions he carries courage to the brink of foolhardiness. He has 
been known to take out his pocket-handkerchief, fearl(*shly a[>}>roach the mad- 
dened hull, and, after wiping the foam from its mouth, to plunge ilu* sword up 
to the hilt between the shoulder-blades of the animal, ere it liad recoveied 
from the apparent surprise caused by his opponent’s audacity. 

On another occasion, 1 have heard it related, that waiting the charge of a 
particularly fierce “ toro,” at the moment when the latter lowered his horns 
within a few inches of his body, Montes, nimbly springing over theni,ti\id him- 
self on his back, turned round, stood up a /ViA//cy, and Irom that commanding 
position carried into effect the decree of death. 

It need scarcely be said, that a book made up of such mullcr as the 
foregoing, told precisely as men tell (or at least ought to tell) their 
travelling experiences over a friendly dinner-table, will find readers 
among all classes, and leave them (especially if they are critics) in a 
better temper than it finds them. 


SIR HENRY MORGAN, THE BUCCANEER.* 

Perhaps there is nothing else in modem annals at once so ex- 
traordinary and so stirring as tlie accounts that are extant (written in 

• Sir Henry Morgan, the Buccaneer. By the author of " llattlin the Reefer," Ac. 
3 vols. 
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anything but “ very choice” English) of some of the buccaneering ex- 
peditions which arose out of the strange and anomalous state ©f our 
foreign relations, especially with Spain and Portugal, during the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, and the beginning of the eighteenth. But 
of all the exploits of mingled valour and wickedness which at once illus- 
trated and disgraced the English name during ^he period referred to, 
those of the famous Sir Ileiiry Morgan stand pre-eminent, no less in the 
one (quality than the other. I le was perhaps the most daring, skilful, and 
accomplished ruffian that ever drew a trigger, or wielded a sword : and 
this is a bold word to say, if we consider who have been his competitors in 
the game of war and bloodshed, from Alexander the Gr(‘at, downwards. 
Nor would it perhaps be going too far to say, that, at certain periods of 
his extraordinary career, his views were as vast and comprehensive as 
those of the greatest among his brother “ conquerors,” and quite as well 
calculated as theirs to caiTy his name to posterity as a benefactor of 
mankind. “ Fate and metaphysical aid” prevailed however; and being 
too much of a voluptuary, and too little of a “ gentleman,” to maintain 
the position he at one time assumed, as the commander of armies, 
and the admiral of fleets, — being, in fact, too fond (especially in liis 
latter years) of his ease, his bottle, his mistress, and above all, himself, to 
act the part of a great “ hero,” in Mr. Wordsworth’s or Mr. Carlyle’s 
sense of the phrase, — he adopted the other alternative, and li^^ed and 
died an eminent scoundrel. It is not improbr.ble that a remote posterity 
may shake him up w'ith some of his more heroic cnnqjetitors for their 
favour, and cry “handy-dandy — which is the justice, which the tliicf?” 
In tlie mean ri' le let us look at wh<at Mr. Iloward has made of tliis 
singularly wel "dapted subject for an “ IIistori(;al Romance” — for an 
historical ])ersonagc our bold buccaneer will certainly remain, whether 
wc treat him as a liero or a felon. 

The author of “ Ilattlin the Ke(*for” was one of the most able and 
original-minded im'ii tliat we have bad among ns ot latti )ears; and (as 
it too often happens) be liad but just felt the true use of bis powers when 
he was (*alh*d ujioii to re>igii them. Tlic result is, that, although 
lleiii’v Morgan” is by many degrees the best work he ever produced, it is 
not what we had ho[>ed bome day or other to .see from him ; tor the simple 
reason, lioweMT, as wi‘ eeneel>e, that he tookiqi his subject with too much 
hasti*, and finding a stnking* I'oniauee ready made to bis bands, lias left 
it rather too nearly nliat lie found it — has rCtaiiied^ too mueli ol it> 
reality, and applied to it too little of bis own imagination. Tlie book is 
fearfully and jialnfully true to the actual history ol its e\traordinai\ hero, 
and may be regarded quite as mueb in the light of a Life ot * organ 
tlie Buccaneer, as of a “ Romance,” taking the events of that life as hints 
for working out the writer's own eoueeptioiis, and putting m action Jus 

own creations. , , , i ^ i 

Would we could say .is much in disfavour of most would-be historical 
romances,” — which would in that case liavt* sometliing at least t( recoin- 
luend them, instead of beiuo the mere imiiovtineut fakiieations o. .rue his- 
torics which every body knows. And here we minst ]it)int out 
very iioteiit attraction bclong^np to Mr. Howard s woi ' (la i ■ w la we wi 
— a memoir or a romance), namely, that it relates a niorc ciuaous, 

important, and interesting than nine-tenths of that which we are made to 
learn as doggedly as we do our letters, but no hue or tact oi which ninety- 
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nine hundredths of us ever before heard of. Wlio knows of such a person 
as Sly Heniy Morgan, as one among the greatest generals, as well as 
the greatest admirals, of his time and country — not to mention him as 
the greatest pirate that ever lived ? Yet each and all of these he un- 
questionably was : witness the historical portion of this singularly inter- 
resting book. ^ 

We extremely regret not being able to enter into a more detailed ex- 
amination of the work ; — though its popular pretensions as a romance — 
and as the best romance of a popular writer — will carry it at once into 
general reading^ and render such an examination the less necessary. An 
extract, however, we must find room for. It will give a sufficing notion 
of the intense interest attached to the true portions of this w ork when w e 
state, that the following extract is one of them, — scarcely at all changed 
or exaggerated, and little added but tlie dialogue portion of it. The 
negro actor in it is one who owes Morgan a deadly grudge of many years 
standing ; and thus he pays it. The mixture of the droll and the ter^ 
rible is very striking ; and the attainment of it, without becoming positively 
repulsive, is one of this writer’s fortes. By the by, it is a little curious 
that some part of our hero’s medical treatment in Ins last illness w as very 
like the “ cold w ater cure” of the modem ITecattykick of Priessiiitz. 

Morgan was a little surprised to hear that Hccattykick, whom he had before 
so dreadfully punished for his cheatery, had been for some time established at 
Kingston, in the double capacity of Obiman and physician, and that among the 
ignorant, high and low, his reputation and practice were extensive. It was 
some time before Morgan became reconciled to send for the learned Doctor 
Hecattykick, for he w'ell knew the revengeful nature of the offended blacks, and 
he very prudently hesitated to place his life in the hands of one whom he liad 
so harshly treated. However, as he rallied a little in health, so he did in cou- 
rage, and the fatal step w as at length takem. 

Doctor Qnashie Hecattjkick made his appearance. He was in a court-dress 
coat of liglit green velvet, profusely trimmed with silver, and a good di-al 
worn ; his waisfeoat was of silk, the groundwork of which could not ho 
discovered, Tt was so much plastered witli embroidery of the most glaring 
description. It was edged with broad gold lacc, and its flaps descended consi- 
derably on the negro’s crooked thighs. His continuations w’cie of scarlet, ^ery 
much soiled, over which, and nearly meeting the flaps of his waistcoat, waue 
drawn a pair of flcsh-colonred silk stockings, much darned, yet not so much as 
to prevent sundry patches of the black shanks beneath being visible. His slices 
were enormous because his feet were so, and the buckles enurnious to ket'p in 
character with the shoes. He had round his neck a lace cravat, hut it was so 
dirty that the nature of its texture could not be discerned. 'I'be wliole was 
crowned with a full-bottomed flowing wdg or peruke, profiisidy ctnered with 
flour, which ridiculously contrasted with the litth* of his )(‘l-hlack lace that was 
visible. The smallest conceivable three-cornered eock(‘d-liat was placed imdtT 
his left arm, and there w'as the black leathern hanger by which he should have 
carried his sword ; hut alas for Doctor Qiuishie’s pride, although undoubtedly 
a free nigger, it had been taken from his side by the parish constable, and broken 
over, his head. But his principal glory consisted in his immense gold-headed 
canc, whicli he carried so pompously before him. It was much stouter and 
longer than that used by the governor’s own physician. As Doctor Quashic 
entered, he cushioned the top of it on his broad flat nose. 

Loud was the 'cry of admiration from the black attendants. They coveted 
to be ill, that they might he cured by a physician so magnificent. His very 
appearance did ^Sir Benry Morgan good ; for, weak as h(» was, he indulged in a 
very long and refreshing fit of laughter. Tiu’s did not in the lea.st discoinp( 
Doctor Hecattykick. After .due .splemnity, he pronounced that his jiatieiit 
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laboured under two visitations; be was obcahed “by some damned black 
riie:i;er, and lie was breeding ants in his inside, both of wiiich he confidently 
promised to remove, and therefore demanded a double fee. The citnning 
rascal had enjoined secrecy on his dupe, and stipidated for the absence of 
Lady Morgan, and all white persons whatever, during his visits. Of course he 
was munificently paid beforehand. 

W hat tlie rascal did about the obeism no one knpw,— probably nothing; 
but what he did to Sir Henry was apparent enough, and that poor man must 
have then had his intellects much prostrated, or he would not have suffered 
all the beastly indignities to which his perishing l)od\ was submitted. 

W (* cannot ri'cord the disgusting operations to which he was subjected. 
Tly the tortures that they hi ought u])on him, the Spaniards whom he had 
racked and hiiriK'd alive vvtue fully av'enged. TIk' last, however, settled the 
matter. The black doctor came with two assistants as Idack as himself, with 
oiu‘ pail filled witli cold vval(*r, and another witli an unctuous bluish clay. 
Wirli this clay and water th(‘y coated the unhappy Morgan to the thickness of 
half an inch over his whole bod}', the clay being next to the skin. There were 
only his eyes, nose, and mouth, left unplastered. Ho was then thrown into 
his ii(‘t hammock, witli no other covering than the clay, and the two blacks 
were left with him all night to ke(‘p the clay moist by continually sprinkling it 
with water from a large hair-hrush. “ This treatment,^* Sir Hans Sloane very 
ii;iiv(‘ly remarks, “ angineiited his cough.” We snould think it did. 

'J’liis was given out by Doctor Quashic Hecattykick as the? infallible process 
l)y W’hicli the cure w'ould he all hut instantaneous. No adniiitance was to be 
allowtii to anyone untd nine o’clock next morning, when the whole house- 
hold w'as to see t’o'ir mast( r eating runipsteak and pepper-pot, and drinking 
sangaree for breakfast. All this the sable people fully bclicNcd, and some of 
the lools among the whites. 

Sir Henry Morgan ptis^ed a long night in hitter torments. His breathing 
h(’came so affe^ ed iliat he could not speak, and the cold agonized all his 
limbs, and stru' tlirougli his vitals. If he could have risen, he would have 
‘'lain, or attempted to slay, the twv) demons who carefully kept him moist. It 
would he impossible to describe that night of agony, and too painful if 
j)o>'ihl('. 

About seven ill the morning Doctor Ilecattvkick came to pay his patient 
his last vi^it. He was evidently accoutred for travelling. No wig, no cane ; 
he was now respc'ctably dri’ssi'd hk(‘ a free negro. Tliore was a merry devilry 
in his couiitiMianet' tliat v^a> (piite hideous. Sir Henry lay motionless, and, 
hut for liis short low’ hreathiiigs appaiently hfelesss. He was never more 
acutely alive in his mental facultio<. 

“ Hah him life vet, dab! pirat(‘ body him die hard. Massa Ci'sar, ah! 
Aimil»al, vou black niggars, him not dead vet— tiiik him sahhey what we say, 
t’l'^'arV ilow v(Mi feel, nui'-sa guhernor that twas, eh! liearee to his dam 
teeth, grit, grit,*giit — vou member, sir, ffoggin poor black body 'board Satisfac- 
tion, eh! — poor (^uashie vitv hot then, guhernor too cold now, eh ! vou no 
sjx'akei' — dere — tvvi’ak v our dam ugly nose. Ma^^a Sir Heniy, \ou luh your 
doctor, eh I gih him gold v\iiteh for luh. Here, (’esar, gulx'nior. vou member, 
vou vellow color di'hhcl, give me pla^^ter of brimstone and salt, Ikw— poor 
nigger raw hack — 1k)vv v'ou like, sar, your nice cold coatee ohclean blue clav . 
One pav t«)der — damme! no Hoggee no nigger no more— soon go die, debbel 
ol) pi late — da, da, go to hell — get warm dere — Aniiihal, scarchee— searcheo. 

And so the three thieves plundered the apartment of a|l the portable valua- 
l)le>, and found a great (luaiititv of read} money also. 'I his done, .lev each 
luactlsed various indignities upon the helplos vet perfectly sciiMhle ^u Henry 
Morgan, and, as they' left, informed the seiaaiits that he was ui a sweet ami 
refreshing sleep, and that he was not to he di-'tiirhed till ten o clock, at which 
time tlie doctor would return to witnes*; his perfect rectjveiv. 

Neither the lilack doctor, Quashie Ilecattvkick, nor. lu. two assistants, were 
over more hoard of in .lamaica. 
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A RIDE ON HORSEBACK TO FLORENCE* 

We once chanced to meet with an honest doctor — (start not, reader — 
there be such — “ two, or one”) who admitted that ridiTig on horseback 
might, and in fact did, perform cures that were beyond the reach of liis 

so potent art .” But this was very far from admitting that it could per- 
form a miracle ; which ho may admit, if he should chancci to light upon 
this pleasant book. Conceive a readable work of near eight hundred 
closely printed pages, on a journey over a track so beaten, by book- 
writing traveller^ that our English turnpike roads are (since the rails) 
like the grass-grown streets of Florence or Genoa by comparison ! — But 
when we state that the journey was performed on horseback^ the wonder 
ceases : — add that both book and jouiney are the performances of a lady 
equestrian, and the miracle not merely sinks into an ordinary matter, 
but opens a vista of countless new volumes on topics that, although tlio 
pleasantest of all, have long been looked upon as utterly used up and 
exhausted. The “ Lady” to whom we arc indebted for these agreeable 
volumes, appears to have started from her home (a comitry one of 
course — our London fair know nothing of riding on horseback but what 
passes for that exercise in the park) accompanied by her anonymous 

husband, D , her pony Fanny, and gray mare, ycleped Grizzle {nut 

in this case the better horse”), and John, an Irish groom — to have 
mounted the said Fanny in the conr of Meurice’s Hotel, at Calais — and 
never to have dismounted, — barring bed-time and meals, — till .die 
reached her destination at Florence. It needs scarcely be stati*d that 
the little party met with innumerable adventures, — pleasant as well as 
the reverse, — incident to their peculiar mode of getting over the ground ; 
and that these, as they form the most novel, foim also the mo^t inviting 
portions of the book. But these, and a thousand more such, could not 
have compensated for the hacknied character of the general topics treat i*d 
of, had it not been for the animal spirits, the good humour, the })atit‘nce 
under petty annoycauces, the willingness to be ])l(*ased, and the dc'^ire and 
capacity to please our companion^, that are inevitably incident to riding 
on horseback. As it is, however, the book is one of the [ileasanti^^t ol 
its kind that we arc acquainted with; and as useful as it is pleasant; — 
useful to all travellers (jver the same tract — but especially to tbo‘^e who 
may have at once the nerve and the nous (for it requires a little of both) 
to perform it on horseback. 

To show the more than patience — the pleased alacrity” — with which 
this mode of travelling enables its practisers to face dithcnltii's and dan- 
gers of no ordinary kij id, — we will give a biief specimen of the “ Lady’s” 
adventure in crossing the A1[)S at a period when tht‘ road has just been 
broken up by a storm. The dwellers in towns and cities will scaretdy 
credit, any more than our travelling “ Lady” did, the singular fact, that 
within a stone’s throw, as it were, of the great rojid which joins together 
France and Italy, there dwell whole families who had never seen a horse, 
untU a young Englishwoman rode one all the way from Calais to en- 
lighten them. 'Fhe whole account of the con tre- temps is full of interest, 
but we can only give three or four pages of it. Driven out of the vile 
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inn at the vile little village of Isella, by the crowd of travellers who had 
been stopped short there by the recent catastrophe, our equestrian^ pair 
determined to try their fortune at finding or making a way, but are soon 
on the point of returning in desjialr, — when they are accosted by a wander- 
ing priest, who provides them with a guide across a mountain track over 
the Trasquiera, which he thinks maij ]>c passable. 

The Trasquiera almost hangs over Isella, and th(‘ zii^za^ y)ath up its side 
commences frr)rn the broken road we had crossed after leaving the village that 
morning. Over tliis our poor horses WTre led again, and bidding good-bye to 
the prii'st and officer, we eomiriencedonr asc(‘nt, the hoy leading the way, Fanny 
climbing like a goat, and pulling up the guide, who, having never touched a 
Jiors(‘'s rein before, rather liimg by it tlian was of service ; D support- 

ing Grizzle, w ho was vi.Ty frightened and awkward, and I liringing up the rear ; 
and though they were obliged to pause every ten steps for breath, often at a dis- 
tance j as the weight of my habit encumbered me, and this path is not even 
used by iniili's, and by tlie country p(‘ople rarely to drive their cattle to the pas- 
'fures, as there is a better on the other side the mountain. For the first five 
minutes we went on trusting it would improve after the first quarter of an 
hour, because to turn hecann* almost impossibk‘, tlie track being at no part more 
than two feet broad, and winding in zigzags along the extreme verge above a 
torrent, which, though neither so broad nor deep as the Doveria, would, as 
Mi'i'ciitio said, “serv(‘,’' and besides formed like an irregular stair of steps of 
stone two and three feet higii, small and pointed, broad and smooth I often 
used hands as well as 1‘eet, catching at rocks and roots — Poor Grizzle went 
.sorely agaivst )ior will ; only the hoy and Fanny, who were far ahead, seemed 


to enjoy :t. , , , i i ir 

Aa the road grew .-^Lca'per, and I found 1 must hav(' both hands free, 1 tookolt 
tlie skirt of my habit, and laid it over the latter’s saddle, thinking at the time I 
never saw a jircttier object than her little thorough-bred form in the guise of a 
packhorsi*, hut stepnin«z on with a demeanour as dignified a^ if slie had been at. 
a re\icw in the ' lump de Mars. 'Hie path now became absolutely vertical, 
and the more di:..oilt from its being over smooth loose ground. As we had 
dined lightly the (lav before and not hirakfasted this, even on a cup ot water, 
1 have i)erhai)S an excuse for the giddiness and feai jiroduced by exhaustion, 
which took nioiiicntary possi'ssion ot me, and ('crtainly brought with t icni ni} 
only TVLi\ danger, for worn out In the scorching heat and harassing wa k, 1 telt 
unable to ('liuili higher, too giddy to look hack, and unable to sit down, as 
the o-roiind fron/its excessive slope atloKh d no support and 1 was atraic 
of slipping in a minute from the height I had passed three hours in at- 
taining. i believe I was going to ‘scream, but I thought better oi it, and 
seized a pirie-hranch and armed at the stones and safer groiiiul before 1) , 

who had therefoie lett Grizzle to her fate, could arrive to help ^ 

was the first chalet, hut it was locked, left by its owners, who were gone o the 
higli pastures, and we w(*re disappointed 

Tiicre was a spring, the hoy said, half an hour s walk 2 

a few minutes and then went on puiciitly, though it was o clock and 

wc weic parched with thirst ; and mountain air, 
supplv the place of all things We were now m a . 

at i s'^steepest part found our way barred by halt-a-dozeri Italian woodci tt , 
vvho were felliW the trees, one of wh.ch lay across J 

afterwards ho expected a worse Z 

gold about us, and the odds were in tlieir f.ivour, . „ matters with- 

Z( such nature, that a push would have “J® oTnJ .-Te^ ; 

out trouble. The Italians were however, better t . English 

they opened their dark eyes wider in wont or a , , P* ,„y 
horses there, but dragged aside ‘he P‘'>e ; ^ ^ give me 

foot against some roots and could 8^'" me to the broad 

‘lamano,” goodnaturedly pulled me up, each. consioO o 
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black hand of liis comrade, so that I arrived at the summit of the mound with 
more ease than accompanied my climbings heretofore. After this followed a 
few seeps of what the guide denominated plain. Tlie direction of our road 
had clianged, and now too liigh above the unseen Doveria to hear its roar, we 
looked tlirough vistas of pines to those of the mountains on its opposite 
bank, seeming a continuation of these forests without a symptom of the abyss 

between. We toiled on some time longer, D casting back at me looks of 

pity, and I trying to smile, tliough I should have been puzzled to say for what. 
We found two juniper-berries and hips and haws, and shared them after the 
manner of the babes in the wood, but the delight was the spring, at u'hich we 

arrived at last, trickling from a rock. D bent the top of his hat into 

a hollow, and out of this cup we drank, I do not know how many draughts, 
but certainly tl>e best in our lives; for my own part the relief it afforded 
seemed to dispel all fatigue, and we went on merrily, though our path lay 
across the bed of a torrent, which, though hardly flowing, had still sufficient 
water to make slippery its smooth shelving stones, polished like marble by its 
passage. 

The ascent continued, but it was no longer rapid, and half an hour brought 
ns on the mountain pastures at tlic summit, and among the ehiilets. We saw 
nobody ; the priest’s brother said it was not the hour for tinding milk, so there 
was nothing to be done but to lie down on the short line grass, irrigated by a 
hundred rills, and let the horses drink from them, and drink ourselves out of 
the palm of our hands. The guide murmured for tlie fiftieth time “ paese del 
Diavolo," and the boy laughed at me. Thougli he had knocked at one of 
these habitations and found no one, he was fortunately wrong as to the absence 
of all, and the wondrous sight we indeed constituted there, attracted some of 
the half-wild mountain women, good looking and picturesquely attired with 
bright kerchiefs on their heads, and cloth leggings instead of stockings on tlieir 
feet, coarse brown jackets and blue cloth petticoats with a deep crimson border. 

The first who issued from the dwelling, seeing the perseverance with which 
I drank out of my hand from the mountain stream, came smiling to oHer a long 
ladle, which was an admirable substitute. An old woman seeing, I suppose, 
that I looked pale and faint, plunged her hand into a long pocket and ilrew 
forth two apples. We accepted them with great gratitude, and asked if we 
could get some milk ; it really was not the hour, but several of the good natured 
creatures set forth different ways in search, and our first benefactres'!, who had 
left us for a monient, returned, this lime her apron quite full of the small sweet 
apples, and with her half a dozen companions came close to watch us eat them, 
and say povero” and “ poverina” iwery minute. They asked the guide and 
the boy fifty questions without obtaining satisfactory answers, for they spoke 
a patois, which neither clearly comprehended. l"or my ow n [lart, Giuse[)pc’s 
Sw'iss Italian wms bad enough ; the hoy spoke purely, for he was from the shores 
of the Lago Maggiore, but of tliis not a word in ten was intelligible to me. I 
understood, however, that the horses were even more than ourselves the objects 
of their curiosity. Their admiiation was uuw’earied ; they walked round them 
and clapped their hands, and laughed to see them eat and diiuk, repealing 
some of the few Italian words they knew\ “ Oh la bella hesti.i, la bella bcatia," 
and that tliey had never seen a liorse before.” 


FASCINATION.’^ 

Tin: leading idea of the talc which gives a title to this work 
is indeed excellent, and is woiked out with much clcvciness, and 
to a most amusing result. A young Fiencii marquis of the time o^’ 
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Louis XV., is endowed by nature with such resistless powers of Fas- 
cination, both mental and physical, that he “charms the very birds 
from off the trees. Like a certain brilliant and conspicuous courftry- 
man ol his in our own day and city, there is something so “ taking*’ 
about him, that the tradesmen insist on his getting in their debt whether 
he w'ill or no; the money lenders force him to borrow of them; the 
most ill-conditioned insist on doing him services ; the lawyers are ** too 
happy to carry on his suits at tneir own cost ; the women insist on 
marrying him ; and even the restive horses, that will be ridden by no- 
body else, arc as docile under his hand as a lady’s hackney ! At the 
outset of tho story we find him penniless and friendless, — except that 
his old tutor is “ fascinated * to run away from college with him, and 
become his chum in a miserable cinquiirne in Paris, rather than lose 
sight of him, or let him go into the world without a Mentor ; and the 
first (involuntary) exertion of his power is to fascinate “ five ells of 
amaranth-coloured Segovian cloth, and three ells of taffeta for the 
lining, * into a new coat, at the hands of a poor tailor, out of pure 
inability on the part of the said tailor to resist seeing so fascinating a 
gentleman dressed like a gentleman ; — and so on, till at last, on a great 
princess falling in love with and offering to marry him, he declines the 
honour till he has made himself m some sort worthy of it, by “ fasci- 
nating” the thicc Aulic coiincillois, on whom the decision of a great 
lawsuit depends, to give it in his favour, against their honours, their 
conseienees, and tiieir interests! Tins latter portion of the story is so 
much sii|)eiior, botii in design and execution, to all the re^t of it, tliat 
we are apt to think the early portions must be the result of an after- 
thought, with a view to extending the tale beyond its due limits; which 
is its only fault. T1 - part in cpiCNliou, the scenes of which are laid in 
Geirnany, wouK' ake a capital subject for a comic drama, and we have 
little doubt they will he so employed. Each of the Aulic councillors 
is a character^ dianieliically different from all the rest, and each is im- 
pressed with the belief (of what is in (act true) that the gay and gallant 
young Ml irqiiis they liave made up their minds respectively to non- 
suit, IS anything but what a luaiquis and a gentleman ought to be — in 
other woids, that he iu no particular resembles themselves. Such, 
liowever, is the \crsatilitY of his gifts and accomplishment, that by 
adopting for tlie nonce the lespective characters and qualities ot each, 
lie gains hi^ end with all. This part of the tale brings before us many 
lively, aiiuisiiig, and charactciistic scenes. We cannot, however, ap- 
prove of the unhappy close to the story ; though the wiiter has doubt- 
less adopted it fioin the original source (the Memoirs of the jMareclial 
de Crequ\), on which the talc is founded. 

With tins single exception, the tale is highly amusing; it is full to 
overHowingof incident, animation, and variety, and atiords an excel- 
lent picture of tlie condition ol Fiench society in almost all its de- 
partmenls, about twenty vears before the Revolution, trom the ship- 
board and little back-pailour of the jobbing tailor in the Rue bt. 
Ilonore, with his \irago wife and his sentimental apprentice, . t e 
gardens and court of Versailles, with all their gorgeous and 
denizens. But the pictures of the social manners of the time which 
will still more amuse and interest the general reader, are those arising 
out of the “ fascinating” hero's adventures \vith the three mem ers 0 
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the Auliccoiwcil; the jolly old huntin<r and woman-hatini; Baron of 
Hen fercster, the learned Doctor Aloysius Sphex, and the henpecked 
<routniand, Flacsiiifingc'ii. The whole of this portion of the tale is 
conceived and conducted in so dramatic a spirit, that it mi^dit be 
worked into a comic drama by a few hours’ trouble, and be put upon 
the stage with a certainty of success. The picture of the Hall in the 
ancient Manor-houser of a German baron of the old school, is drawn 
with singular truth and force, and is worthy of Catterniolc’s pencil: 
theie is not a touch of anything modern or newfangled about it. The 
following description of the arrival of the baron at home after a long 
day’s hunting, is full of spirit, and will convey a fair impression of the 
style in which this story is written. 


The lord of Henferester w'as about fifty years of ago, of colossal height, 
and Hercidean strcn^^tli. On entering the hall, he threw down his cap upon the 
dresser. Ilis fair hair was cut short ; wliile his beard, which he only sliaved 
on council days, was so thick and abundant, tliat his face was nearly covered. 
His features, strongly defined and bronzed by the open air, were wsomewhat 
hard, but of a noble expression. 

His old green vest, button(?d up to the chin, was dripping with wet. Ilis 
leather breeches, black with age, and his heavy boots coming np to his 
thighs were cased with mud ; while his giidle was garnished with horn-handled 
hunting-knives. Slung over his chest was his horn, and lie held in his hand a 
hunting-whip and rifle. Having delivered up tlie la^t-meiitioned articles to liis 
major-domo, who hung them carefully up, he advanced to the fire with a dissa- 
tisfied look ; distributed a few kicks of his boot to disper^^e tlie dogs, and sat 
down heavily in the old oak-chair, crying out to the hounds in an irntated 
voice, “ Back, back there ' you are only worthy to turn the spit yonder, in'^tcad 
of pursuing noble animals in the chase. Give in after five hours’ rim, because 
the boar’s hole was a little too thorny ? You arc become precious delicate, 
forsooth ! Even you, old beast Kalpli !” cried lie, lathing out a smart kick at 
a very fine hound. 

The major-domo, perceiving the ill-huiriour of his lord alluded to more suc- 
cessful days. 

“ I can understand his lordship’s discontent,” said he, “ so little accustomed 
as he is to such ni-fortune, but — ” 

“ Enough, enough !” cried his lordship. “ Prithee, serve the venison. I 
want my supper, for I am as hungry as a wolf. The boar took us as far as 
the forest of IJentcrpressen.” 

My lord must admit that the dogs were not so much in fault. But will not 
my lord be pleased to change his coat — he is so very wet ?” 

“Change, quotha? Why, what the devil — master Selbitz, am 1 turned 
milksop?” cried the irritated sportsman. “ Do you take me for a young lady 
ora Frenchman? — do 1 ever change when I return from hunting ? —do my 
dogs change ?— do my horses change?” 

“ No, certainly not, my lord. But your lordship’s clothes smoke like a 
washing-tub.” 

“ Well, well I That proves that the humidity is evaporating.” 

“ But, my lord — ” 

“ Hold your tongue, sir ! — Selbitz the ass — Selbitz, the chatterbox as you 
are — and give me a glass of kirschenwasser.” Tlien, seeing the letter upon his 
plate, he added, “ What the deuce is t/iis, master Selbitz V” 

“ A letter brought by express from the Count of llasfeld,” replied the 
major-domo. 

“To the deviLwith business to-night I” cried Henferester. “It is quite 
enough to go to Vienna twice a week,” said his lordship, opening the letter, 
** without being troubled at hqme.” He then read the following epistle : — 
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“ I beg leave to apprize yon, my dear Baron, that the French Marquis 
LctoriiTc will arrive at your house to-day, to solicit you respecting his lawsuit. 
I ueed not roraJi to your mind the almost formal promise you made me, ta act 
with your two colleagues in furthering the interests of the Duke of Branden- 
bourg." 

I have the honour &c. 

“J. T” 


'Y'} T exclaimed the Irritable 

• Vi '• 'V ui ’ 'r ^ ('ologne 1 I never have a moment’s quiet. Here 

IS this.V cr-ailles fop coming to worry me like a boar in its hold. In my opinion 
his suit is already lost-that is, half lost. What can he want now ? l)oes he 
suppose I cun feel interested about an effeminate fop, who embroiders and 
wears rouge and patches V lint, pest take it ! how to avoid the fellow v If he 
come, 1 mu.sf give him hospitality. Vienna is fifteen leagues from hence. How 
am 1 to send him hack? lo the devil, I say, with all lawyers and lawsuits ! 
Sliould he come to-niglit he must sleep here,— ami where, pray ? (Jne might 
as well have a lying-in in the house as a Freneh fop ” 

^The Haron stamped on the floor with rage, as he ohseived to his major- 
domo. “ A Frenehman will he here to-night— a j\hmpiis— about some law 
business. J cannot let him return to Vienna in such weather as this. Whore 
the deuce can we lodge him ?— I dare say he has as many bandboxes as a 
woman !” 

“ Faith, my lord, I scarcely know', unless it be \a the rat-garret,” replied 
Selhitz. 


“ W ith all my sf)ul — ho it so!” cried his lordship, ironically. “ And in order 
tliat ho niav a favouiahlo notion of the hospitality of my chateau, mind 
tliat tluTc be silk ruitains to the bed, pillars of ( idor-dow'n, fine Holland 
.sheets, perfumed candies in china candelabra, and let lushed he w'armed with 
allies of aioes-wood — Do you liear, sir?” 


“ 1 do, my IokD” replied Selhitz, dishing up the venison, the poik and 
savKTkrawt, and deli'^htrd w'itli the jocularity of his master. “ He sure, my 
loifl, 1 will fnllil yc ( lordship’s instiurtions. The straw of the mattress shall 
be shaken up, — the c overlid well beat, — all the cobwebs swept aw’ay, — that the 
moonlight m.i\ not he obstructed ; and finally,^ since he is so particular, his bed 
shall he warmed liy the turnspit!” 

lleuferester appeared ^a',tl^ diverted by this facetious manner of describing 
the rat-carn’t ; which in all respects icsembled his owm chamber, for he was 
completely iiulitierent to the common neeessi tie's e)f life. 

'Vi) table, to table!’’ cried his lordship, drawing his knife from his girdle. 

At that moment a postboy’s horn was heard witliout ^ 

'Mt IS perhaps this damned Marquis !” cried he. “ Here— Erhard I— Sel- 
hitz! Uim to meet the fellow' — run!” 

And, rising from his seat, the llaron observed, 

“ He niu.sH)e by the devil, to travel in such weather! Bless his 

soul ! on the soft cushions of hi'v travelling-raiTiage he is much better ofi* than 
under my roof! Well, well! let us have ii look at this pink of a man the 
most (‘tfeminat(‘ of the efieminale eouit of France !’ i i ■ 

And in spite of his disinclination, the Baron stepped out to welcome liis 
newly-arrived guest. 


This capital story occupies an entire third of the vvhole work. The 
other tales, which are six in number, are chieHy illustrative ot the 
French manners and society of various periods, including the present, 
and are full of interest and variety. They arc offered by the editn’ as 
specimens of the most popular writers of Fiance ; and they convey 
a very favourable impression of the light literature of our mercurial 
neighbours. 
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For a long time past tlic Editor has felt the want of some short mode of 
communication with liis Correspondents. The inconvenience of troubling 
Mercury on every petty occasion, and the impossibility of personal interviews 
with so many individuals, and at such various distances, were sufficiently appa- 
rent ; but the remedy was not so obvious. At last, after a casual visit to St. 
Paul’s, the idea occurred of devoting a department of the Magazine-like the 
famous Gallery in the Cathedral, to the circulation of confidential gossip. In 
pursuance of this plan, the latter pages of the New Monthly have been spe- 
cially appropriated to the purpose ; and it is expected that a whisper uttered 
therein will reverberate quite loud enough for the deafest and most distant of 
our friends. In fact, many persons will hear from us by reading this portion 
aloud. Listeners must not, how’ever, be surprised should some of its murmurs 
be unintelligible. Sounds, that to one ear may seem as iiiimcaning as the 
“ Wulla-wulla-wulla” of Hook’s skipper, may convey to another organ the 
most significant syllables. It must be remembered, also, that to different par- 
ties the same sentence may imply very opposite things. For example, the 
poetical line, ‘^and rifle v\\ t\\c breathing sprin^^* would only denote to an En- 
glishman a gathering of flowers, but to a Kentuckian, the shooting some animal 
in its leap. Our allusions may be local or personal. What is as puzzling as a 
riddle at Chichester, may be as explicit as an oath at York — a bint as obscure 
to John Canoe as a nod to a blind horse, may be as clear as the sun at noon- 
day, and no eclipse, to Davy Jones. But verb, mt. 

To begin, our echoes cannot be better employed than in repeating a few 
Words from Cornwall : — 

As some person is now employing his time in writing letters to many no- 
blemen and gentlemen, in niyname, soliciting snbscripti«)ns, liberty of (k'dica- 
tion, &c., to a . supposed publication of mine, will you allow mo the opportu- 
nity of stating in your columns, that all such letters arc Forirtrics. 

‘‘ I am, \c., 

“ B. \V. Procter. 

“ Feb. 3, 1842.” 

We cannot fairly interfere in the literary wager. Nor do we see bow a large 
list of Subsciibcrs can determine the jwpnlariti/ of an nnpiiblibhed woik. 
Many persons subscribe to books they never intend to read, and certainly 
wqtildnot relish or approve. Some striking examples of this evil practice are 
lying before us, and may be exhibited in our next iiumher. A poem on the 
Thames ought to be written in Pool measure. 

Is Emily, of Durham, herself or her brother ? 

To B. — We have not heard that the qnaker uniform is hereafter to be dial) 
turned up with Prussian blue. The royal comj)liment w'as to the Frh nd, not 
to the Society. In fact, in Prussia qiiakcrism is practically discouraged by 
compelling every male subject to become a soldier. 

W. H. — Had better consult some first-rate Latinist. Our own impression is 
thdit ora pro nobis, does not mean “ Hooray for us.” 

The communication from a ** Borough Magistrate” is on a subject too poli- 
tical for our pages. All we have learned, personally, from the interminable de- 
bates on Coro is, that no M. P. knows when to cut it. 

' t 
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Madahe D’AiULAy’s Dwny and Letters.— Tlie third volume of this highly-in- 
teresting work, now on the eve of puWicatioii, contains the narrative of J\Jiss Burney’s 
residence at the Court of Queen Charlotte. The "saying and doings,” not only of 
majesty itself, tmt also of the gay and brilliant circle composing the Court of George 
the Third, chronicled by so delightful a writer as Miss Burney, whose familiar revela- 
tions have been justly compared to those of Horace Walpole, must prove welcome in no 
ordinary degree to the public at large, who have hitherto known little of tiie domestic 
manners of royalty, and of what was passing behind the scenes at the Court of England 
at that eventful period. The new volume will be illustrated by a fine portrait of her Mof 
jesty Queen Charlotte, after a painting by Gainsborough. 

The Queens of EnciLand.— Miss Strickland’s fourth volume of tliose delightful 
memoirs, has at length come forth to gratify the public curiosity, which had been ex- 
cited in so lively a manner-by the preceding portions of her invaluable work, ^ Inch must 
ever be one of most commanding attraction and importance to all who feel any in- 
terest in the history of their country. The present volume comprises the biographies 
of Elizabeth of York (Queen of Henry VII.) Katharine of Arragon, Anne Boleyn, 
Jane Seymour, Anne of Cleves, and Katharine Howard. 

The British Ballads.— Mr. S. C. Hall is preparing for press a volume that will, 
in some degree, associate with the ** Book of Gems of British Poets,” published by him 
some three or four years ago. The work on which he is now engaged is a collection of 
British Ballads, including the choicest of those that have been gathered, with so much 
industry and labour, by Percy, Evans, Ritson, Ellis, Scott, Jameson, Pilkington, Mo- 
therwell, &c. &c. ; the majority of which rank among the most popular compositions in 
the language, but which have never yet been brought together. The engravings are to 
be on wood from drawings by the most eminent of our British artists ; and it is intended 
to introduce an illustration upon every page, so that the volume may contain above 
Pour Hundred embellishments. Ample scope will thus be afforded for the display of 
that genius in design, in which the artists of Great Britain have been hitherto unjustly 
contrasted (to their disadvantage) with the artists of Germany and France, whose works, 
drawn on the wood, are generally considered of unapproachable excellence. The 
volume will be “got up” so as to vie, in all departments with the best productions that 
have been issued in any country. 

Passion and Principle.— Such is the title of a new work of fiction about to be in- 
troduced to the public by Captain Chamier. It is said to present many vivid sketches 
of character and accurate pictures of existing manners and society in the upper classes 
of life, with which no one is better acquainted than the gallant editor. 

The War in the East. — The "present position of our affairs in Affghani-^tan has 
naturally created a most lively curiosity, and directed the public attention in an especial 
manner, towards that part of the “ Asian world.” It h not surprising, therefore, that 
the narrative of Mr. Vigne’s forthcoming Travels in Kashmere, the Alpine Punjaub, and 
Great and Little Thibet, should be impatiently expected. The volumes will be accom- 
panied by a map of the above countries, which has been engraved under the auspices of 
the Honourable East India Company, and which will fill up a blank in geography, be- 
sides a variety of illustrations of costume, &c. 

The Life op Admiral Keppel. — This work will certainly be published in the course 
of the present month. It will contain a number of interesting fiistorical letters to the 
admiral from his political contemporaries, together with his own in reply, as also his 
Manuscript Journals, &c. 

The Countess of Blessington’s new novel, entitled “ The Lottery of Life,” is in a for- 
vrani state at press, and maybe expected about the middle of the present month. 
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AN E.XTRAVAGANZA. 

By Tur. Ediior. 


Chap. IX. 

1 TAKE It for piai '.ed tliat iio Eiiglisli traveller would willingly lay up 

VHilcss particularly inn-disposed — at an Inn. Still le^s at a German 

one; and least of all at a Prussian public-house, in a rather private 
Prussian village, fo be far from well, and far from well lodged— to 
be ill, and ill atf 'ided — to be poorly, and poorly fed— to be in a bad 
wav, and a bad bed — But let ns pull up with ideal reins, an imagi- 
nary nag, at such an outlandish Hostehie, and take a peep at its 
‘Entertainment for Man and Horse.’’ 

Bur-r-r-r-r-rrrr 1 n , ,i 

The nag stops as if charmed — and as cool and comfortable as a 
cucumber— at least till it'is peppered— foi your German is so tender 
of his beast that he would hardly allow his greyhound to turn a 

Now then, for a shout ; and remember that in Kleincwinkel, it will 
serve just as well to cry “ Boxkeeper !” as “ Ostler! but look, there is 
bome one coming; from the inn-door, , . , 1 1 . 

’Tis Katchen herself— with her bare head, her bright blue ^ 

sea, let apron-and a huge rye-loaf under her left arm. 
grasps a knife. How plump and pleasant she looks . and hw kindly 
she smiles at every body, including the 

and shifts the position of the loaf. She presses it as * , . 

sourness — against her soit, palpitating bosom, tie veiy ^ ha^ele 

holds her maiden heart. And now she be^ns 

-for the knife is blunt, and the bread is =, 

good will, and still hugging the loaf closer an c content 

self, at last severs a liberal slice froim the mass. 

to merely give it to her client, but holds it out " ^ g 

eaten, till the last morsel is taken from araon^ her tuddy^fiHoers by 

April. — VOL. LXIY. NO. CCLVI. 
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the lips of a sweet little curly chubby urchin ? — no — of our big, 

bony iron-gray post-horse ! 

Now then, Courteous Reader, let us step into the Stube, or Travel- 
ler’s Room; and survey the fare and the accommodation prepared for 
us bipeds. Look at that bare floor — and that dreary stove — and those 
smoky dingy walls — and for a night’s lodging, yonder wooden trough — 
far less desirable than a shakedown of clean straw. 

Then for the victualling, pray taste that Pythagorean soup — and 
that drowned beef — and the rotten pickle-cabbage — and those terrible 
Hog-Cartridges — and that lump of white soap, flavoured with cara- 
ways, alias ewe-milk cheese — 

And nowjitst sip that Essigberger, sharp and sour enough to provoke 
the “ dura ilia Messorum” into an Iliac Passion — and the terehinthine 
Krug Bier ! Would you not rather dine at the cheapest ordinary at 
one, with all its niceties and nastities, plain cooked in a London 
cellar ? And for a night’s rest would you not sooner seek a bed in the 
Bedford Nursery? So much for the “Entertainment for Man and 
Horse” — a. clear proof, ay, as clear as the Authoi’s own proof, with 
the date under his own hand — 

Of what, sir? 

Why that Dean Swift’s visit to Germany — if ever he did visit Ger- 
many — must have been prior to his inditing the Fourth Voyage of 
Captain Lemuel Gulliver, — namely to the Land of the Ilouyhnhnms 
and the Yahoos. 


Chap. X. 

To return to the afflicted trio — the bonified Miss Crane, the desolate 
Ruth, and the writhing Reverend T. C. — in the small, sordid, smoky, 
dark, dingy, dirty, musty, fusty, dusty best room at the Adler. The 
most miserable “ party in a parlour—” 

“ ’Twas their own faults !” exclaims a shadowy Personage, with pe- 
culiarly hard features — and yet not harder than they need to be consi- 
dering against how many things, and how violently, she sets her face. 
But when did Prejudice ever look prepossessing? Never — since the 
French wore shoes a la Dryade ! 

“ ’Twas their own faults,” she cries, “ for going abroad. Why 
couldn’t they stay comfortably at home, at Labuinam House ?” 

“ Lebanon, ma’am.” 

“ Well, Lebanon. Or they might have gone up the Wye, or up the 
Thames. I hate the Rhine. What business had they in Prussia? 
And of course they went through Holland. I hate flats !” 

“ Nevertheless, madam, I have visited each of those countries, and 
have found much to admire in both. For example — ” 

“ Oh, pray don’t! I hate to hear you say so. I hate every body who 
doesn’t hate every thing foreign.” 

“ Possibly, madam, you have never been abroad ?” 

“ Oh, yes ! I once went over to Calais — and have hated myself ever 
since. I hate the Continent !” 

“ For what reason, madam ?” 

** Pshaw ! 1 hate to give reasons. I hate the Continent— — be- 
cause it’s so large.” 
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Then you would, perhaps, like one of the Hebrides V' 

No— I hate the Scotch. But what has that to do with your 
Schoolmistress abroad — I bate gjovernesses — and her Reverend sick 
father with ridiculous spasms— I hate Dissenters— Thev’re not Hiffh 
Church/' ^ ^ 

‘‘ Nay, my dear madam, you are getting a little uncharitable." 

Charity 1 I hate its name. It s a mere shield thrown over hateful 
people. How are we to love those we like properly, if we don’t hate 
the others ? As the Corsair says, 

My very love to thee is hate to them. 

But I hate Byron. 

“ As a man. ma'am, or as an author?" 

“ Both. Blit I hate all authors — except Dr. Johnson." 

“True — he liked ‘ a good hater.' " 

“ Well, sir, and if he did ! He was quite in the right, and I hate 
tfiat Lord Chesterfield for quizzing him. But he was only a Lord 
among wits. Oh, how I hate the aristocracy !" 

“You do, madam !" 

“Yes — they have such prejudice. And then they’re so fond of 
going abroad. Nothing but going to Paris, Rome, Naples, Old Jeru- 
salem and New York — [ hate the Americans — don’t voii ?" 

“ Why, really, madam, your superior discernment and nice taste may 
discover /.al had (jualities." 

“ riioo, phoo — 1 hate flummery. You know as well as I do, what 
an American is called — and if there’s one name 1 hate nvu c than another, 
it’s Jonathan. But to go back to Germany, and those that go thcie. 
Talk of Pilgrims of the Rhine! — I hate that Bulwer. — Yes, they 
set out indeed lik • Pilgrim’s Prog'-ess, and see Lions and Beautiful 
Houses, and want Inteipreters, and spy at Delectable Mountains — but 
then) it ends ; for what with queer caps and outlandish blowses — I hate 
smock-fiocks — they come back hardly like Christians. There’s my own 
husband, Mr. P. — I quite liate to sec him !’’ 

“ Indeed !’’ 

“ Yes — I hate to cast my eyes on him. He hasn’t had ins hair cut 
these twelvemonths — I hate long hair — and when he shaves he leaves 
two little black tails on his upper lip, and another on his chin, as if he 
was a real ermine." 

“ A moustache, madam, is in fa'^hioii." 

“ Yes, and a beard, too, like a Rabbi — but I hate Jews. And then 
Mr. P. has learned to smoke — 1 hate smoke — I hate tobacco— and I 
hate to be called a Prow — and to be spun round and rounrl till I’m as 
sick as a dog — for 1 hate waltzing. I'hcn don’t he stink the whole 
house with decayed cabbage for his sour croiit — I hate German 
cookery — and will have oiled melted butter because they can’t help it 
abroad ? — and there’s nothing so beautiful as oiled butter. What next? 
Why, he won’t drink my home-made wine — at least if I don t call it 
Hock, or Rude-something, and give it him in a green glass. J late 
such nonsense. As for conversing, \fliatcver we begin upon, if its Har- 
fordshire, he’s sure to get at last to the tiptop of Herring- Briglitshine 
—I hate such rambling. But that’s not half so hateful as his Mono- 
manium." 


2 g2 
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His what, madam?” 

‘i Why his hankering so after suicide (I do liate Charlotte and Wer- 
ter), that one can’t indulge in the least tiff but he threatens to blow 
out his brains!” 

“ Seriously ?” 

“Seriously, sir. I hate joking. And then there are his horrid 
noises; for since he was in Germany he fancies that every body must be 
musical — I hate such wholesale notions — and so sings all day long, 
without a good note in his voice. So much for Foreign Touring ! But 
pray go on, sir, with the story of your Schoolmistress Abroad. I hate 
suspense.” 


Chap. XI. 

Now the exclamation of Miss Crane — “ Gracious heavens, Ruth, 
what a wretched hole !” — was not a single horse-power too strong for 
the occasion. Her first glance round the squalid room at the Adler, 
convinced her that whatever might be the geographical distance on the 
map, she was morally two hundred and thirty-seven thousand miles from 
Home. That is to say, it was about as distant as the Earth from the Moon. 
And truly had she been transferred, no matter how, to that Planet, with 
its no-atmosphere, she could not have been more out of her element. 
In fact, she felt for some moments as if she must sink on the floor — 
just as some delicate flower, transplanted into a strange soil, gives way 
in every green fibre, and droops to the mould in a vegetable fainting-fit, 
from which only time and the watering-pot can recover it. 

Her younger sister. Miss lluth, was somewhat less disconceited. She 
had by her position the greater share in the active duties at Lebanon 
House : and under ordinary circumstances, would not have been utterly 
at a loss what to do for the comfort or relief of her parent. Bui in 
every direction in which her instinct and liabits would have prompted 
her to look, the mateiials she sought were deficient. There was no 
easy-chair — ng fire to wheel it to — no cushion to shake up — no cup- 
board to go to — no female friend to consult — no Miss Parfitt — no Cook 
— no Juhn to send for tlie Doctor. No English — no French — nothing 
but that dreadful “ Gefallig” or Ja Wohl — and the eipially incompre- 
hensible “ Gn'adige Frau !” 

As for the Reverend T. C., he sat twisting about on hisliard wooden 
chair, groaning, and making ugly faces, as much from peevishness and 
impatience as from pain, and indeed sometimes plainly levelled his 
grimaces at the simple Germans who stood round, staling at him, it 
must be confessed, as unceremoniously as if lie had been only a great 
lish, gasping and wriggling on dry land. 

In the mean lime, his bewildered daughters held him one by the right 
hand, the other by the left, and earnestly watched his changing coun- 
tenance, unconsciously imitating some of its most vjolent contortions. 
It did no good, of course; but what else was to be done? In fact, 
they were as much puzzled with thc^- patient as a certain worthy trades- 
man, when a poor shattered creature on a shutter was carried into his 
Floorcloth Manufactory by mistake for the Hospital. The only thing 
that occurred to either of the females was to oppose every motion he 
made, — for fear it should be wrong, — and accordingly whenever he at- 
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tempted to lean towards the right-side, they invariably bent him as much 
to the left. 

German coachman, turning towards Miss ]^ri- 
scilla, with his pipe hanging from his teeth, and venting a puff of 
smoke that made her recoil three steps backward — “ Der herr ist sehr 
krank/' 

The last word had occurred so frec|uently, on ihe organ of the 
Schoolmistiess, that it had acquired in her mind some important si*^- 
nificance. ® 

“Ruth, what is krank?” 

“ How snould I know, retorted Ruth, with an aspcrltv apt to ac- 
company intense excitement and perplexity. “ In English, "it’s a thing 
that helps to pull the bell. But look at papa— do lielp to support him 
— yoirre good for nothing/* 

“ I am indeed,** murmured poor Miss Priscilla, with a gentle shake 
her head, and a low, slow, sigh of acquiescence. Alas ! as she ran 
over the catalogue of her accomplishments, the more she remembered 
what she cow/r/ do for her sick paienr, the more helpless and useless 
she appeared. For instance, she could have embroidered him a night- 
cap — 

Or netted him a silk purse — 

Or jilaited him a guard-chain — 

Or cut him out a watch-pa) K‘r — 

Or ornamented lii> braces with bead-work — 

('1 embroidered his waistcoat — 

Or worked liim a pair of slippers — 

Or open-worked lii'% pocket-handkercliiet'. 

She could even — if su. li an operation would have been comforting or 
salutary — liaNC ro^ /..-casted liim with shell-work — 

Or coated him with rod or black seals — 

Or encrusted him with blue alum — 

Or stuck him all o\cr with coloured wafers — 

Or festooned liim 

But alas ! alas ! alas! what would it have availed her poor dear papa‘ 
in the spasmodics, if she iiad c\eii festooned him, from top to toe, with 
little nec-jiaper roses ! 


ClIAl’. XII. 


“ Mercy on me !” 

[N.B. Not on Me, the Author, but on a little dwarfish “ smooth- 
legged Bantam” of a woman, with a sharp nose, a shrewish mouth, 
and a pair of very active black eyes — and with d as biisk and bll^tling 
in her movements as any Paitlet with ten clucks ol her own and six 

adopted ones from another hen.] 1 -i 1 

“ Mercy on me ! Why the poor gentleman would die while them 
lumpish foreigners and liis two great helpless daughters weie loo i g 
on! As for that Miss Priscilla— she’s like a born idiot. Fancy-wurk 
him, indeed ! Fve no patience— as if with all her Berlin wools and 
patterns, she could fancy-work him into a picture of healti. y 
didn’t she think of sonietbing comfoiting for his, inside instead ot 
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embellisiiing his out — soroethinp as would agree, in lieu of filagree, 
with his case. A little good hot brandy-and- water with a grate of 
ginger, or some nice red-wine negus with nutmeg and toast — and then 
get him to bed, and send off for the doctor. Ml warrant, if I’d been 
there. I’d have unspasmed hin» in no time. I’d have whipped ofF his 
shoes and stockings and had his poor feet in hot water afore he knew 
where he was.*’ 

“ There can be no doubt, ma'am, of the warmth of your humanity.’* 

“Warmth! it’s every thing. I’d have just given him a touch of 
the warming-pan, and then smothered him in blankets. Stick him all 
over with little roses! stuff and nonsense — stick him into his grave at 
once*! Miss fJrane ? Miss Goose, rather. A poor helpless Sawney ! I 
wonder what women come into the world for if it isn’t to be good nusses. 
For my part, if he had been my sick father, I’d have had him on his 
legs agin in a jiffy — and then he might have got crusty with blue alum 
or whatever else he preferred.” 

“ But madam — ” 

“ Such perfect apathy ! Needlework and embroidery, forsooth !” 

“ But madam — ” 

“To have a dying parent before her eyes — and think of nothing but 
trimming his jacket !” 

“ But — ” 

“ A pretty Schoolmistress, truly, to set such an exanijile to the rising 
generation ! As if she couldn't have warmed him a soft flanning ! or 
given him a few Lavender Drops, or even got down a little real Turkey 
or calcined Henry.” 

“ Of course, madam — ora little Moxon. And in regard to Concho- 

logy.” 

“ Conk what ?” 

“ Or as to Clnonology. Could you have supplied the Patient with 
a few prominent dates?” 

Dates! what those stony things — for a s[)a.smodic stomach !” 

“ Are you really at home in Aiiuwsmith ?” 

“ You mean Arrow-root.” 

“ Are you an adept in Butler’s Exercises?” 

“ What, drawing o’ corks ?” 

“Could you critically examine him in his parts ofs[)eech — the nuli- 
ments of his native longue 

“To be sure 1 could. And if it was while and furry, there’s 
fever.” 

“ Aic you acquainted, madam, with Lnulley Miiriay?” 

“ Why no — 1 can’t say I am. My own medical man is Mr. Prod- 
gers.” 

“ In short, could you prepare a mind for refined intellectual in- 
tercourse in future life, witli a strict attention to religious duties''” 

“ Prepare his mind — religious duties ? — Phoo, phuo, he w ain’t come 
to that !” 

“ Excuse me, I mean to ask, ma’am, whether you consider yourself 
competent to instruct Young Ladies, in all those usual branches of 
knowledge and female accomplishments ” 

“ Me ! What me keep a ’Cademy ! Why, I’ve hardly had any 
edecation myself, but )^as accomplished in three quarters and a bit 
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over. Lor, bless you, sir, I should be as much at sea, as a finishing- 
ofF Governess, as a bear in a boat*” 

Exactly, madam. And just as helpless, useless, and powerless as you 
would be 111 a School room, even so helpless, useless, and powerless 
was Miss Crane whcnevci she happened to be out ot one —Yea, as ut- 
terly fiabbci coasted when out ot btr own element, as a Jelly Fish on 
Brighton Beach * ^ 

Chap XIII 


Relili- at last * 

it wa^ honest Ilans the hired Coachman, with a glass of sometiiing 
in his hand, which attei a nod towards the Invalid, to signiiy the desti- 
nation ot the dose he licld out to Miss Piiscilla, at tnc same time ut- 
tering ceitain gutturals, as if asking hei appioval ot the persciiption. 

“ Ruth — what la Snaps 

*‘Take it and smtll it,’ replied MissRulh, still with some a^^penty, 
as if annoyed at the imbecility ot her senior but secretly 'Worried by 
her own deh( lency in the tongues The tmth is, that the native who 
taught French with tht Parisian accent at Lebanon House, the Italian 
Mistress in the I^iospectus, and Miss Ruth who professed Enghsh 
Giainmar and Poetiy, were all one and the same person not to name 
a ladv, not dis,tnutlv put toiw nd, who was supposed to know a little 
ot lilt i ingudge w hu h IS sjioken at I3t ihn. Hu ee her annoyance 

“ I tliink,’ ^ said Miss Piiseiil i, holdup the winegl at a discreet 
distance tiom liu ii se, md rathu piudishU snifhngthe lajuoi, ‘Ut ap- 
pears to me that it is some sort of foieign G.” 

So sa\ing, she » epuicd to return the di irn to tin kindly Ivutsche% 
but her pioiessio** ii deheac y instinetively shrinking tioin too intimate 
eoiitu L with the hand ot the stiange m in, she eont lived to let goof the 
glass it second oi two oelore he got hold of it, and the Sehnaps fell, 
With a Clash, to the giound. 

The inlioduc tion of the coidial hid, however scived to direct the 
mind of Miss Ruth to the propriety oi pu curing «iome leticshmeiit foi 
the sulluu He ccitainlv ought to havt. somtthiuL, slit said, tor he 
was j^etting (piitc laint Whii tlu sonuthing ought to be was a ([ues- 
lion ol muit ilifhi iiltN — but tlu scholastic memory ot Miss Piisedla at 
1 supplied a sii^^esiion 

“ \\ lilt do \oii think, Ruth, of i little hoiehounel tei * 

“Will ask loi It,’ leplu Mi^s Ruth, not indeed fiom an\ faith in 
the tlluv ot tlu iilicK, but bii lu it w is as iikelv to be obtaiiud foi 
the isking foi - in 1 n_li li — as anv thin^ cNe \ndtiulv, when Miss 
Ciaiu mull tin c\pi iiiiunt, the (»eimius, one ind all, m in 'md woman, 
shoiktluii lu‘ Ills it tlu icintdy , hiu si euu il un luinioublv to ittoiiiinend 

a ctit iin somethin^ else 

“ Ruth — what is loistend ni\’” 


Jhit Ruth was silent ^ » 

“ riicy allappiai to think very hi^hlv ol it howesu ’ eoiitiiued Miss 
Priscilla, “and 1 should like to know whtit to hmi i i 

“ It will be III the kitchen, if any wluie,’ sud Mi'^s Ruth, while tae 
invalid— whether from a fresh access ol pnn, or only at the taiitaliiSing 
natuiL of the disiussioii — gave a low groan , 
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‘‘My poor dear papa ! He will sink — he will perish from exhaus- 
tion !” exclaimed the terrified Miss Priscilla ; and with a desperate re- 
solution, quite foreign to her nature, she volunteered on the forlorn hope, 
and snatching up a candle, made her way without thinking of the im- 
propriety, into the strange kitchen. The House-wife and her maid 
slowly followed Jhe Schoolmistress, and whether from national phlegm 
or intense curiosity, *or both together, ofiered neither help nor hinder- 
ance id the foreign lady, but stood by, and looked on at her opera- 
tions. 

And here be it noted, in order to properly estimate the difficulties 
which lay in her path, that the Governess had no distinct recollection 
of having ever *been in a kitchen in the course of her life. It was a 
Terra Incognita — a place of which she literally knew less than of Ja- 
pan. Indeed, the laws, customs, ceremonies, mysteries, and utensils 
of the kitchen were more strange to her than those of the Chinese. 
For aught she knew the Cook herself was the dresser; and a rollmg- 
pin might have a head at one end and a sharp point at the other. 
The Jack, according to Natural History, was a fish. The flower-tub, 
as Botany suggested, might contain an Orange-tree, and the range 
might be that of the Barometer. As to the culinary works, in which 
almost every female dabbles, she had never dipped into one of them, 
and knew no more how to boil an egg than if she had been the Hen 
that laid it, or the Cock that cackled over it. Still a natural turn for 
the Art, backed by a good bright fire, might have surmounted her 
rawness. 

But Miss Crane was none of those natural geniuses in the art who 
can extemporize Flint Broth— and toss up something out of nothing at 
the shortest notice. It is doubtful if, wnth the whole Midsummer holi- 
days before her, she could successfully have undertaken a pancake, — 
or have got up even a hasty-pudding without a quarter’s notice. For 
once, however, she was impelled hy the painful exigency of the hour 
to test her ability, and finding certain ingredients to her hand, and 
subjecting them to the best or simplest process that occurred to her, 
in due time she returned, cup in hand, to the sick room, and proffered 
to her poor dear paf)a the result of her first maiden efibit in cookery. 

“ What is it V asked Ruth, naturally curious, as well as anxious as to 
the nature of so novel an experiment. 

“Pah! pub! poof — phew! chut !” spluttered the Reverend T. C., 
unceremoniously getting rid of the first spoonful of the mixture. It’s 
paste — common paste !” 


{To be continued). 
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SUITING THE ACTION TO THE WORD. 


BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 

But oil I wliat raptuie do we find, • 

When demoustrution leuds the mind, &c. 

DiLwonTii. 

Of all conceivable classes of Practical People, there is one certain 
set whose system deserves to be held in especial abhorrence. 

The principle of suiting the action to the word, may be perfectly 
sound in some cases ; but the exceptions are too numerous to justify a 
general adoption of the rule. In the case of a promise to pay, the 
suit-the-action-to-the-word system is eminently desirable; but nobody 
‘ above the level of a ])ettifc)gger, sniffing damages, would desire it to 
apply in a case of threatening to kick. It is excellent, no doubt, in 
the instance of a charity- sermon ; but highly disagiecable in associa- 
tion with a sentence to be hanged. ^ , n • i 

The Practical People to whom a strongly disrespectful allusion has 
iust been made, constitute that class of expositors, who, let them be 
upon what subject, or in what society they may, are never satished 
without an a ular demonstration of any fact they may happen to report. 

Tiiev are to be met in every street, in cverv drawing-room— at the 
club arid at llie theatre. Uo not very near them, if you can po^ibly 
help it. Even at church it may be prudent to shift your seat into the 
next pew— you ar^' never safe but when you out ol reach. 

These demor .raiors are dangeious then . \\ hat is it they do . 

who is simple enough to ask the question has never, it is clear, receded 
a friendly poke in the ribs, in exposition of some nrcnmstanco or event 
related to him by one of these practical iieople. 

An nuliwdual of this .pccies is matter-of-fact to the ve.y t.ps of h.s 
evehishes. If he rrere to dream, it \\ould be upon the pim< iple of < 
clock, ora spitininsr-jeotiy, or a steani-enune. llis visions 
curaU'ly measured oil into yards and fmiongs, t leir lain ^ ^ 

be arranged in exact order and to a set pattern, and he vould tell jou 

in the mornin-, to an ounce, the precise to 

If such be the pimciple that must regulate hii» dicams, it is easy 

suess";::l:v he ^tlnld rleseribe occunences 
Swakc. He cannot bo content talk-dre mu tac ^ H 
a misoiwm: about meie worils, and "'L .J^ning, and 

Ills umbrella, or an article ot furnit me ° of dancing, he cute 

<-ive force to his description. Thus if his talk rualnu’s sino'- 

iiiu«r„ivc ...per , i, si...»ia !» -ttc,.,,. 
ing, he will sqiiiczeout an asthmatic no r “ _ (-oniprehension. 

tural sound, to make the account clear, an ‘ ‘ ‘ .. afavrarite 

“ Ah ! if you had heard her when Tlie’exposito. ..ever 

expression of his — a screech (oHowiut.. - practically 

thinks he has done any thing, unti ^ j ; remorseless walking- 

was done. Ho is the - :;^eiu of decapitation in the 

stick, crops your tulips to exempli y , . jf i,e could con- 

east; ami he would joyfully set your dummy on me, 
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vey to jour wind an idea of tlie eruption he witnessed when he was last 
at Naples. He esteems his description nothing, if not illustrated; he 
is an fjlustrator, or he is nobody. 

There are people — we all meet them daily— who seem to think that 
their bare words are not to be taken. They have always a super- 
abundance of emphasis, and when relating the most trivial and pro- 
bable circumstances, they support the creilible narrative with solemn 
asseverations of its truth, as though any one could doubt it. You may 
catch them swearing to such a fact as this : “ I was going up Wakrloo- 
place this morning, when what should I see tearing down from Regent- 
street, but an omnibus — upon my life ifs true." They are only to be 
matched by those practical persons of whom we are speaking — who as- 
sume that what they say goes for nothing, and that nobody can under- 
stand them, unless they demonstrate and attitudinize as they proceed. 
They reverse the position, which the moral poet shows to be the false 
one, — 

Their pride in acting, not in reasoning lies ; 

but they are, nevertheless, not a whit nearer to its opposite. Nay, the 
harder they toil, the further they often are from the point they propose 
to attain ; inasmuch as their simple, unillustratcd stateme.it may con- 
jure up an image in the mind of the listener, which the spectator’s eye 
IS slow to recognise in the acted representation of it. They weaken 
their oral account of the most ordinary miracle by endeavouring to 
realize it visibly— “ injuring their credit by offering too much security. 
The picture that lives bloomiiigiy in dcsciifition, is as dead as (Juecn 
Anne when deemed susceptible of bodily delineation. Wc can allow 
the old soldier to gabble on, while we iiiidgine more wonders than his 
weak words hint at ; but when he 

Shoulders his crutch, and shows how fields were won, 

the sublime hobbles out, and burlescpie rushes in in triumph. 

Take a literal e;tample suggested by the word acting. An illustrious 
old stager was on one occasion el(M[ueut, to a degree that made the jaded 
hour of four in the morning look frdm, like half-paNi eleven at night, 
while descanting on the wonderful j|Ucilitics of a tragedian of the past 
age — George Frederick Cooke. In the general picture drawn, in the 
masterly analysis of power, the imagination saw a prodigy*, and Co(;ke 
grew into a wonder before eye> that had never beheld him ; hut when 
the glowing eulogy terminated in an accurate and vivid imitation of the 
voice and manner of the actor, the spell was broken, and ihe aiulkMice 
broke up too — thoroughly convinced that tlie magnificent tragedian was 
a monstrous savage. 

But the practical man pluming himself upon suiting the action to 
the word, does not always miss the great point he aims at —which is 
conviction. He seeks to convince you at all hazards: and thanks to 
his physical energy, exemplified in the poke in the ribs feelingly alluded 
to above, he sometimes succeeds. We do not here ad veil to the poke 
80 frequent as to be quite familiar, wherewith a smart jest — a delicate 
and fragile pun — is, some minutes after its birth, in certain companies 
rewarded — attended often by the approving exclamation, “Sly dog,” 
or “ devilish clever !” 
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No ; this sort of hit has its defence ; it serves to symbolize the rubsand . 
knocks, accompanied with praise, which g^enius is sure, at some period 
of its career, to encounter from its tickle and hard-fisted admirers; and 
happy is that <^dfied berK'factor ol his kind, v\ho, h a convulsed the 
world with fatten in«^' laughter, or sprinkled it with purifying tears, sus- 
tains no heavier ill at its hands than a half-spiteful, half-alfectionate 
dig, administered once in a way just a little befow the hearl.^ But the 
physical energy indicated above, ]jlanls hits less defensible. Its pokes 
and digs admit of no c\(‘use, because they are wholly superfluous. As • 
the “ hardy tar” said, after taking his three dozen -at the gangway, ‘‘ I 
should lia’ been just as well without *ein.” 

Let us explain. How often in the week do we encounter a practictl 
man who dceins it expedient, the better to illustrate his meaning or en- 
force the moral of his tale, to give one a precious rap or an explanatory 
punch somewhere. 

“ Sec,” he says, illustrating his position, see — in this way; stand 
30 — I v\otrt hurt you.” 

You feel the foice of his argument for the rest of the* day. lie has 
laid down ceitaiu rules of logic, and you are to be laid down with them, 
lo make an impression upon you, is to accemplisb bis point and he 
takes the slioriest cut. 

Anotlu*r comes up all rage and desperation, but the feeling is gen- 
teellv .'icd ; you sec the smoke, and innocently ask the cause of 

the tiie. He ha? been assaulted bv a rulHan . — he was walking quietly 
along, thioiurh a retired part of Westminster, thinkincr of nothing but 
the philantliropist Howard and Father Matthew, wheu a drunken sa- 
vage ran vvilfullv against him, and striking him violently upon e 

shoulder, alinc disioeated it. ♦ 

“ Ia>ok here, he continues, “ in this manner ! at the same instant 
mukiiii ;v 'sudden and viuexpecled mo\cii)(.nt with Ins uninjiirfd arm, 
and l)nns;'ins his whole weight to bear upon you with a shock that calls 
to mind a clmn'e of eavulry-all in admirable illustration of the injury 


sustaiiu‘d l)v the gentle demonstrator. 

No ,uur(h of his «oul<l, in his juds^mK-.t, convey an idea of the out- 
rage he had snlVercd ; nothing sltort of a praetical demonstration will 
satisfy his mind that you 

chan(■e^ to one that he is not satisfied even then ; he sees that y n. ^mce 

under the trssaul.-he hears you. ^ 

sonal excmplitication ol a grievance— and apo oge \ ’ »J 

srja r;r::L,"ria 


Tom’s visit that suggested the idea ol this ai u , o 

trative tendencies of practical people). 

“ What has he been doing now, rom rpioins Flint, sulkily. 

» Oh ! he’s so ferocious in h.s P;j infernally sorry when 

He’s always so deucedly glad to ‘ it in a vice for 

you are going away, that be grasps yo ^ » 
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a couple of minutes, till the water runs out of your eyes. Why can’t 
' people be friendly without doing one an injury ?’’ 

** PSrhaps you admire that system of shaking hands, which con- 
sists in just ' torching your palm with one or two lax lifeless fingers, 
and withdrawing them again without so mucli as an apology for a 
squeeze 

“No, no, I don’t,*’ Yeturned Flint; but there’s a diflerence be- 
tween a h6nd of warm wax, like one of Madame Tussaud’s, and an iron 
fist that crushes every bone in your fingers instead of shakin|pthem. 
That fellow now, under pretence of an atiectionate regard for me, has 
given me such a grip, that the edge of my mourning-ring has cut the 
i^xt finger to the'bone. See her.‘” — proceeded Tom, seizing my hand 
— “ he takes your fingers /fo ; you’d think they were in a vice, wouldn’t 
you?” 

And here the tender, weak-nerved, and protesting Flint, all gentle- 
ness himself, compressed my di 2 :its till, as in his own case, the water 
poured from my eyes, and testified to the force and fidelity of his illus- 
tration. 

You can never check these inveterate practitioners by crying out 
“ tell me, don’t sliow me.” It is in vain to assure them that you can 
clearly comprehend the inconvenience of a crushed bone without expe- 
rienciiiLj: it. They will not give you credit for a capacity to conceive 
their feelings until, by an experiment nj:>on your frame, they have 
produced a corresponding set of sensations. They "ill not allow you 
to take anything for granted ; they aflord no scope for the lancy. 
So utterly matter-of-fact are they in all ihcir nniions, that they cannot 
imagine e\en the existence of imagination in another. 

As this habit of demonstrating grows up in total disregard of a 
friend’s bodily comfoit, so in its exeic.se it is not \ery scrupulous 
about a friend’s personal prooerty. • 

One of the demonstrators dimnl witli ns upm a certain occasion, 
when a glass was observed to be sli.;htly chijipcd at the lim, and a re- 
mark was made on the delicacv of the blow that h.id fiactured so iiictly 
without clestiuying the glass. 

“ Oh,” said my fiicnd, eager for an exposition, “ it i> very easily 
done — observe !” 

And with the intention of chipijing a glas-* lie gave one a smart rap 
with the back of a knife, and broke it. 

^‘Rather too full a hit,” he observed, “ I should have struck a little 
more obliquely. See here, now !” 

And another glass was demolished. 

“Ah, that goes for nothing,” piocecded my experimentalist; ‘‘I 
know it is to be done.” 

And after shivering three glasses atoms and cracking a fourth, 
he proved that he was right, by trmmphanlly chipping the edge of a 
fifth. 

These enthusiasts in the cause of practical knowledge can scarcely 
relate a new anecdote — how the Great C.i plain, once upon a time, 
called out, “ Up, guards, and at ’em !” without overturning the table. 

The passion foe exemplifying pursues them every v. I kto, Hand 
them some prints with the gentlest possible suggestion to be cautious, 
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and they will expatiate handsomely upon the barbarous way in which 
some persons turn over the contents of a portfolio 
“ You will see a rough-handed blockhead,” say they, “knockabout 
beautiful pnnts-herc now — this way," tossing them about, at the 
same time, like a pck of cards, to show you ocularly, how very 
shamefully you arc liable to be treated. ^ 


“ Haven’t you seen people,” they proceed, “iake hold of a valuable 
engraving with their unwashed finger-and-thumb, and crush the corner 
of it— /” Suiting, as usual; the action to the word ! 

For the sake of showing you how some shabby book was injured 
they would disfigure the finest. ^ ’ 


Never lend your books, said a demonstrator, warningly, one day, 
‘Uo that Hipsonberry; at every place where he leaves*" off he turns 
down the page— in this fashion !** 


And here, of course, a volume was snatched up for illustration— to 
show practically how a leaf is turned down by an unconscionable 
reader. 


These suit-the-action-to-the-word people have another favourite 
trick. They denounce some esculent as not simply disagreeable to the 
palate, but so surpassingly nauseous as to be sickening ; this duly ex- 
patiated on, they wind up with, “ Only taste ii !” They discover some 
other substance, obnoxious in as curious a degree to the olfactory 
nerves, a^^d they are sure to crowui their peroration upon its offensive- 
ncss, w ith jUSt rmell it now !” 

They arc the oiily eccentiics upon eaith who are desperately offended 
when you arc willing to take their words for a fatr. Tlieir simple 
affiimalion in either of these oases is all-sufficient; but they as good 
as tell you that ih e is uo tiust to he put in them, and that their 
oj)iuious are \ h nothing. These practical, proot-loving men are 
truly modest creatures. 

Some of them, ratiier than allow a mere description to take the place 
of a demonstration, will go so tar as to practise upon themselves, to 
their own detriment, wlien the more convenient machinery of a by- 
stamlcr is not to be had. If they state some fact from which they are 
sutlhiiiig, they give you an example of the fact and of the suffering 
too. They act a paiiifid scene all over again, just as Launce does by 
the aid of his dog and his shoe. 

When a fly has found its way into their eyelid, and they tell you 
how acute the agony is upon opening the eye, they open the eye irnme- 
diaU'ly to coinince vou of their accuracy. 

We can all recollect what Abernethy is reported to have said to the 
simple lady, who consulted him about lier inward bruise, and explained 
that when she raised her left arm suiting the action to the word”) it 


put her to extreme torture. 

“ Then what a confounded fool you must be to do it, was the mut- 


tered reflection of the sensible man. , 

Shakspeare, who missed nothing, must have seen some ot these 
practical people, and has turned his observation to the usual exet ent 
account. Othello, instructing his hearers as to what they are oound 


to report of him in Venice, proceeds, 
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Say, too, that in Aleppo once, 

When a malignant and a turban’d Turk 
Beat a Venetian, and traduced the state, 

1 took by the throat the circumcised dog, 

And* smote him — thus ! 

The stage direction adds, “ Othello stabs himself." This is un- 
doubtedly carrying thf principle of practical expos»ilion to its farthest 
possible limit. 

When Shakspeare does a thing he does it thoroughly ; and we have 
almost wished, when obligingly invited to swallow something nauseous 
by way of testing its disagrecableness, that the matter as well as the 
manner of the Moor weie adopted by the demonstrators. When they 
relate a story of shooting or poisoning, they should illustrate with 
pistol or prussic-acid, and die dramatically — martyrs to the truth of 
illustrated narrative. 

Short of that extent, which may be thought to go a little too far, 
there is, it must be confessed, high authority for the practice with- 
out resorting to fable. 

When the ‘illustrious Burke declared in the House of Comnums, 
that rather than witness the direful calamity (in deprecation of which 
he had delivered an impassioned and masterly address), he would 
plunge a dagger in his heart ! at the same time drawing one from 
under his waistcoat, and exhibiting it to the fear* surprised eyes of 
honourable gentlemen — he Wit upon a magnificent specimen of the 
practical and the demonstrative. 

His friend, the all-admired Fox, figures more pleasantly and wittily 
in an equally w'ell-knowii story, the tendency of which is similar. 
When interrupted, in an allusion to a gentleman whose name will 
immediately transpire, by loud cries of “ Name, name 

“ No,'' he said, “ 1 must decline meiuioning him, though to do it is 
as easy as to sa\ Jack Robinson.” 

But both these exam|)les we must consider to be eclipsed by the 
admirable faculty for practical illustration once strikingly displayed — 
very strikingly as -will be seen — by an eminent pamphleteer now dead, 
who in his younger days was usher in an humble school. Ex[)oiinding 
to a publisher (who had called during school-hours to settle tcMuis for 
a new treatise on finance) the merits of a grand plan for paying off the 
national debt without sponge or money ! 

“ Sir,” said he, “ I here prove by simple arithmetic, that there i^ no 
more difficulty in paying it off at once, than there is in caning this boy 
at the same instant, dragging one from the nearest form and caning 
him vigorously — but observe, without the least difficulty. 

The illustration was triumphant. The mode of argument was more 
than forcible, it was convincing. By merely comparing the two tasks of 
liquidating the debt and flagellating the boy, he just raised an idea of 
their identity in point of ease ; the consequence was that beseemed to 
establish the practicability of the one by immediately ])erforming the 
other. When the admiring publisher saw the boy flogged, he fancied 
the debt was paid. It was the cane that did it all — the comparison 
would have been nothing without the successful practical experi- 
ment. 
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Desirous of doalint^ fairly by the demonstrators, as by us they have 
not done, this anecdote is cited because it seems to supply some vindi- 
cation oftlieir practice. We are not, and possibly nobody is in •these 
times, so absurd as to object to the floggiiii^ of a boy merely be- 
cause he is not our own, and has committed no offence. The question 
is, not whether the little ceremony with the cane is just, but whether it 
is expedient ; whether the injury done to the weaker party is a conve- 
nience to the stronger. In the case referred to, it was ; and the de- 
monstrative principle succeeded. We complain of it only where it 
fails ; where an unwarrantable attack is made without beneficial re- 
sults ; where the outrage is wholly superfluous. It is thrown away, 
when an acquaintance jams one’s hat down over one’s eyes, for the 
mere sake of sliowing how his own had just before been served in the 
mob ; but it would be by no means thrown away, perhaps, if, while 
seated beside an author seeing his new play, you were to hiss loudly, 
with the view of exemplifying to the dramatist the energy with which 
some brute m the pit had been hissing in his absence. 

Nay, you may even go all lengths with the demonstrators, provided 
yon keep a desired object distinctly in view ; you may not only injure 
another, but youiself also, when a great moral end is to be answered. 

A story occurs, as a case in point, of a needy gambler, who wished 
to palm himself off as a pigeon upon a famous rook whom he had never 
before met, or at least to beget a conviction that he could pay what 


lost — vvhicli Oiherwise might seem doubtiul. 

V/hy, sir,” said he, “I value it (whatevci they were conversing 
about) 1 \aliie it no more than 1 do this bank-note taking out one ot 
the lust two tens he had left in>e world, and quietly lighting his cigar 
with It. 

How empty v\ 'J have been this vaunt without the flame ! The sa- 
crilice was essential to success. .Success ! by which, in evciy age and 
in L\ery class of life, so much that is douhlfnl in policy and wrorse than 
diuihlful III iiioraN, is triumphantly vindicated, _ 

The chapter of complaints diiected against those who do suit the 
action to the word is after all a short one. ; '.nit what a volume would it 
liave heeii, had it included commentaries upon those who do not suit 

the aciKHi to the word. . . 

Ilazliit wrolea brilliant essay (years ago, in this maga/anc) upon 
“ I’eisons one would wish to have seen. 

» Very well,” said Charles Lamb, upon reading it, then 1 write a 
p..per twice as long, on ‘ I’ersons one wndd wish not to have seen. 
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A REMONSTRANCE. 

“ No charm hath he of form or face. 

To Win a woman s heart withal 1*’ 

Alas ! you wrong him ! — many a grace 
Fond Love can see around him full. 

Yet trust me ’twas not aught of this 
That in my bosom wrouglit deray, • 

It was that gentle tongue of his 
That witched my very wits away. 

For when in whispers light and low, 

lie praised my form and features fair ; 

My dimpled cheek’s May-morning glow. 

And the gold sunset of my hair ; 

And vowed he ne’er had loved in sooth. 

Nor e’er through life could love another ; 

Oh ! judge me by your own warm youth. 
Could I do ought but love him, — Mother ? 

And when as hand in hand wo walked 
Yon wide and wind^'* park alone. 

At midnight’s starry hour — -he talked 
Of themes to lovers only known ; 

And rising in his deep, dark eye 

I saw the gem he could not smother. 

And felt his fond heart beating high. 

Could I do well but love him — Mother ? 

And when from every lip, the praise 
Of his high intellect I heard ; 

How nothing e’er escaped its rays, 

Or said b^’ sage or sung by bardj; 

And to his mind full well could sec 
The homage deep of every other ; 

And knew that mind did worship me. 

Oh, was I wrong to love him — Mother? 

D. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A MEDICAL STUDENT. 
IV. 

THE WIDOW’S CHILD. 


In one of the great manufacturing cities of our country, a firm does 
business by the name of the “ Westwater Spinning Company.” This 
name is derived from a beautiful stream more than twenty miles dis- 
tant, on the banks of which stands a very extensive factory. About 
two thousand persons depend upon this factory for their bread, and as 
its site has been selected with a view to water-power for machinery, it 
and the hamlet attached, are most picturesquely placed, and far from 
ot^cr towns or villages of any magnitude. The inhabitants of West- 
water form a class by themselves, — disliked by the country people, and 
not overfond of them in return, and are divided into lesser sets, accord- 
ing to the nature of their labour, and the parts of the buildings in which 
they are employed. 

The benevolent proprietors of the works have taken every measure 
to secure the well-being of their workpeople. Their houses are com- 
fortable, are kept in constant repair, and have each a small garden at- 
tached ; wliile a couple of large fields have been thrown together into 
a park for their recreation. On this, of a summer evening, after work 
is done, you may see a hundred or so of the male population merrily 
engaged at cricket and football, sports, for excellence in which they are 
famous, while amor . th 3 trees, at the sides and angles, bands of young 
girls lie chatting i . laughing upon the grass, or run about chasing each 
other ill frolic. Others again walk about, cither in the paik or on the 
banks of the clear Westwater, along whose winding and very beautiful 
margin footpaths extend for miles. But while their bodily healtli has 
been thus attended to their mental profit has not been forgotten. A church 
and a library, whicli is also a rcading-rooui, form part of the build- 
ings, and, fiuin the opened windows of an edifice, apart from the rest, 
you may hear issuing a hum of little voices, telling that the woik of in- 
struction is busily going on. The greatest man in the place is, of 
couise, tlie manager, whose large white house you see just before en- 
tering the little town. This situation was held for many years by my 
fatlier, — and here 1 was born, and rece /ed the first rudiments ot my 


education. . 

When 1 attended the school— decidedly the prettiest little lass in it 
was a small creature called Jane Granton, pronounced in t e la ec o 
the place Jeeny, or more often Cheeny. She was a ye ow- laire , 
rosy-cheeked httle thing, exceedingly healthy, f 
merry, and was the only child of a widow who kept a kin o ® ^ 

grocery-shop in the village. This widow was a the ‘^ro - 
man, —indeed, it was a common saying to the little gn mother 

up people that, pretty as she was, she would never e i • 

She had the reputation of being a very reli^gious r at- 

only one in the ‘place that, from scruples of 
tend the services at the church. Indeed, hei who e c 2 h ^ 

April,— \OL. LXIV, NO. CCLVI. 
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dashed with a strong and very remarkable tincture of superstitious fana* 
ticism ; though under what particular sect or denomination it might be 
classed, I have not been able to determine. This peculiarity, as well 
as her general* clean tidy habits, sobriety of demeanour, good looks, 
and obstinate persistence in the stale of widowhood, attracted to her 
much respect, and to her little child, the attention and kindness of 
every one in the place. Among the boys at the school, again, little 
Cheeny was a regular toast : many bloody battles were fought and won, 
upon various pretences and provocations, all of which, however, were 
privately known to every one, to be merely in her honour and glory. 
For a long while I believed myself to be the prime favourite ; but 
whether this was owing to my own particular personal charms, or to the 
superior dress and equipment of the manager’s boy, I am not prepared 
to say. But the time came round when I should leave the factory and 
its beautiful environs, to be transported to a large boarding-school, 
where the place of the widow’s child in my mind was speedily usurped 
by other charmers. From that school I was removed, four years after, 
and apprenticed to a medical gentleman for three years more. Upon 
the completion of my time, I returned, a grown and serious young 
man, for a month or two’s residence with my father ; and if I was 
changed myself, 1 certainly found Cheeny much more so. 

She was now about seventeen years of age, and just passing from the 
slender reedlike grace of girlhood, to the full voluptuous development 
of face and form, of eye and gait, of smile and attitude, characteristic 
of perfect and beautiful woman. I saw her walking lightly along from 
work, among a group of other girls, as 1 was riding into the town, and 
was struck in a moment by her exceeding beauty ; and not till I saw 
her turn into the little shop, did the thought enter my mind that to this 
perfection could have sprung my former pretty schoolmate, little 
Cheeny Granton.. I dismounted and entered just behind her, and ad- 
dressing the widow, whose staid, yet comely and cheerful countenance 
now bore palpable traces of the lapse of time, called myself to lier re- 
collection, and^we entered into conversation with regard to various oc- 
currences that had taken place since I left. I may mention, to account 
for my long absence from Westwater, that just before I was sent to 
school, my father, who was a widower, had entered into a second mar- 
riage with the daughter of Mr. H— — , one of the proprietors, a con- 
nexion which ultimately procured for him a partnership, though it was 
the cause of a very great change in my habits and prospects. While I 
was talking with her mother, Jane stood by with a sort of quiet un- 
concerned look. I addressed her, and she answered me frankly, and 
though she spoke in kindness and good-humour, I at once saw that our 
former liking, if it had ever existed, was not likely to be renewed. I 
talked with her for a little, and then leaving the place, rode on to the 
works. Yet, though my love for her and for many others had all finally 
merged into one permanent and sensible attachment, and though to 
endeavour to excite affection in her now, would be not only folly, but 
crime, I could not, for many days, altogether dismiss her from my 
thoughts. 

As I walked my horse through the village, my fancy called up her 
image before me. Her stature might have been about five teet and a 
half, or less,— for it is a clifficult matter to judge of a woman’s height 
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.^nd the symmetry of her figure was matchless. It was one of those 
80 rarely to be met with, exactly following the old Grecian modeVs of 
classic female beauty. The deeply-hollowed back, the swelling chest 
and bosom, and high round neck, — the long lower limb, with its full 
upper development, and short, much-arched foot, all combined to 
make it perfect. Her waist was not slender — the word light would 
apply to it rather, for here no means of unnatural compression had 
ever been practised, and it looked free and unconstrained as she 
stepped along, having a sort of indistinct undulatory motion, like a 
swan’s-neck, graceful exceedingly. Her face was very beautiful, the 
nose had just a trace of the Homan curve, while the small plump mouth 
looked redder than the richest tint limner ever selected, wherewithal to 
touch the lip of his ideal. Her eyes were of a deep dark, almost indigo 
blue, large and rolling, at times most spirited in their glances, at other 
times softened into an expression of such melting sweetness, that you 
ctfald not look upon them without feeling an involuntary sigh stealing 
from your bosom, just as would be called up by a strain of music fa- 
miliar to your childhood. Her hair was of a bright yellow, curling 
naturally, and glistening with a lustre almost faintly metallic, like tar- 
nished gold-wire. Add to these a skin, not snow-white certainly, but 
of a clear living white, clouded by a flush of health on either round 
cheek —a high spotless forehead, small thin ear, pierced by a slender 
rincrof c-old,- and a hand, whose beauty not the labour of a factory 
could deform ; and if you have any thing of an active fancy, you may 
form in your mind a likeness of fair Cheeny Granton. 

But it was not in personal excellence alone she stood out among her 
mates. She was a ' ery clever girl, and her page on the library roll- 
book bore testimr both to the extent and nature ot her reading. 
An ardent love ol the poetry of Byron, Burns, ^ 

strangely enough, its distinguishing characteristic, and 
perusal of this description of writing must h^e had no 
bringing about the events of this narrative. Her moral 
unexceptionable, her disposition amiable, though about her lip there 
Eed the traee’of a hau'ghty smile, and about her vome a shght tone 

of condescension which, however, those who ''’ 7 ,® ‘ f 

not nerceive. It was possible, too, occasionally to detect in her mina 

evidLce of a deep, all-potent enthusiasm, similar to that ol 1 '®^ ’"®^. ’ 

which seemed only to require an object to ‘’® ®^"® she loved her 
and light. But it was 

mother with an engrossing afteition, s'te o 

seemed respectful filial acquiescence, no ^ ] gf '’the pas- 

cauld cxi.t i,. »..y KnS 

sions of admiration, love, envy, an extravagantly 

She was a marked girl about ®-twater Some -pp,/. 

fond and proud of her, others , a’ j j ^ She thought 

tunitv of evincing this feelimr, both '^^,,; 7 ;.av to beco’i i 

herself a lady, they said, and ^h a^t smile, as things 

one. But all these iti'sinuations Jane look l 

that were to be expected. . voung man in the place 

Lovers she had in abundance ; indeed evay 

had some pretensions to I*"® ‘ ,i,oudrh when their attentions 

peared to entertain very friendly fedings, though 


: n 
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became more urgent, she could not conceal her annoyance. There was 
on^ however, evidently more favoured than the rest. This was a young 
man of the name of Williams, who, for two years or more had held 
the situation of teacher at \Vestwater. He was a pale, studious, 
anAious-looking young person, of some talent. He had been con- 
nected in an inferior way with a newspaper-office, in the large city I 
at firsts alluded to, and from that situation had been transferred to the 
one he held. But his crowning advantage was, that he professed ar- 
dently, and, I believe, sincerely, the same views of religion as Mrs. 
GraQton,and they used to spend hours together of evenings in the per- 
formance of their peculiar rites of worship. With her he was all in 
all, and her ditughter certainly had a very great regard for him. But 
still I thought I could see that this regard was not what I myself would 
have been content with in similar circumstances. I was particularly 
struck with this thought a few days after my arrival. It was a beauti- 
ful evening early in the summer, and I w'as taking 'a solitary walk up 
the bank of the stream to a place called the grove, about a mile or 
more above the factory, where there was a large reservoir, with an ex- 
tensive system of locks and sluices. From its lonely and romantic 
character, this had always been my favourite walk, and here I was met 
by the so-called lovers. They were moving along slowly, side by side, 
he walking quite close to her, his eyes fixed upon her face with an ap- 
pearance of complete devotion, while she listened to his address with a 
look as if it required an effort to keep her attention to it. As 1 passed, 

I remarked upon the beauty of the evening. She answered me (juietly 
and civilly ; he said nothing, but blushed, and appeared much embar- 
rassed and confused. I often met them again, and always noticed in 
them the same demeanour. 

But a change had come over the course of events at Westwater. My 
father having become a partner in the firm, removed to the city, there 
to take charge of the counting-house business, and another manager 
came to reside at the factory. 

His name was Edward Southern, and as lie occupies a prominent 
place in my story 1 will stay to describe him. Whose child he was no 
one knew. He had been brought up by a person formerly a gentle- 
man’s servant, and who received from some quarter unknown a re- 
gular pay for his mainlenance. By this man, who kept a cigar-slioj) 
in London, he was lolerabW educated, till about sixteen years of age. 
At this period, having been by chance present at an introductory lectuic 
to a popular course of natural philosophy, the bent of his genius at 
once evinced itself, and he became devotedly fond of mechanical 
science. He studied this with so much success, that next season lie 
obtained the situation of assistant to the lecturer, with a small salary, 
and the use of an apparatus-room and workshop. Heie he made 
striking progress : his peculiar genius unfolded itself rapidly, and in a 
year or two he astonished the lecturer by showing him an article he had 
written in one of the leading scientific journals. One step leads to 
another. He shortly after commenced, in an infidel publication, ii 
series of papers, the tendency of which was to run down every ihimr, 
in govern mentor religion, usually held established or sacred, and which 
were remarkable for their original character. For these, the extensive 
sale of the pestiferous periodical affoided him liberal remuneration. 
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Another short while passed and he obtained the situation of lecturer 
on mechanics and chemistry on the retirement of his former teacher. 
Another year saw issue from the press a work of his on a popular scien- 
tific subject, which ran speedily through) two or three editions. His 
income, of which he was himself the sole creator, now amounted to 
several hundred pounds a-year, while his name was in the mouth of 
every one interested in popular science, especially as connected with 

manufactures. To this person Messrs H H and Co. 'offered 

the situation of overseer of their works, with the prospect of a junior 
partnership. He was indeed a most singular individual; tall, and 
eminently handsome in person, with fine features, dark curling hair, 
and whiskers, and eyes which, in tlieir deep blackness, seemed to con- 
sist altogether of pupil. His manners again were most insinuating, 
though at times rendered all but offensive, by an overweening pride of 
his own talent and success, which continually broke forth in his conver- 
ssPfeion, and a sneer constantly ready for every opinion, differing from 
his own, and especially for every symptom in others of religious or 
moral feeling. The propriety of placing such a person alibis over a 
factory employing several hundred young females may be questioned: 
but tin" owners only knew him as a scientific character, the inventor and 
patentee of several valuable improvements in spinning and weaving. 
But the result of his being placed in such a situation may be guessed 
by the v.hon I add to the above hints of his character that he 

was fond of styling himself by the phrase “a lefined voluptuarian,^ 
and was utterly devoid of all principle, believing and stating man s 
sole happiness to consist in the gratification of appetite. In further aid 
of Ills person and addrf'ss he was possessed of a ready tongue, a talent 
for delicate flatte’’ . a decidedly good taste, a ready knack of turning 
his hand to any thing, and a consummate knowledge of the world. ^ 
Upon his arrival at his new charge, his first proceeding was to in- 
troduce an entirely new system of discipline among the people, whic , 

1 must confess, proved to be considerably to the advanta-eof his em- 
ployers. In personally setting this in operation, his eye lighted upon 
the widow's daughter at work, in the silk-weaving department of the 

factory. 1 was with him. , i 

The moment he saw her, he stood struck, bending upon her a gaze, 
before which the red blush flew to her face, while she appeared at the 
same time unable to turn her eyes from his. A second or two t is 
lasted, when he abruptly passed on. He had been talking me with 
great volubility the moment before, but now he walked silently along, 

and completed the survey. t i ^ 

Their next encounter was in the walk up the stream I 
mentioned. Here he met her with Williams. He f 

dressed her, while Williams knowing his place, 

—his heart flooded on the instant with a new and bitter pass 

■^^VoV’fellow ! at once he saw his fond ^ iThlnd^h^n! 

dashed in fragments to the ^ upo„ her all his many 

watching his new rival, whispering and . P, hatred, and 

powers of fascination — his blood boiling wi ‘ J • ’ slowly by 
For moro <l.a„ ao hour, Sou.h.ru hi 

her side, when suddenly turning round, and oD o 
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calmly oitlered him to go in some other direction. It was the mana- 
ger— he had but to obey ; and turning, he moved swiftly away in the 
dilution of the grove. I was there myself at the time, enjoying the 
beautiful evening, when I saw him come hurriedly up. His whole 
frame appeared actually writhing under the influence of his passion, 
and he passed without observing me, muttering to himself as he went 
bv a roundabout pa\b homeward to the village. He went directly to 
her mother's house to await her return. She came in shortly after him, 
but seemed absent and thoughtful, and returning indistinct replies to 
his questions, retired to her apartment. He communicated to her 
mother what had occurred, and she, though she had perfect confidence 
in the sense and virtue of her daughter, was immediately struck with 
apprehensions of evil, little less than his. They sat for some hours that 
night in earnest conversation, and before they separated, knelt together 
in prayer, that that Power would interpose, which alone could prevent 
the calamity they dreaded. Next day Southern's attention to Jane, 
while at work, attracted the notice of the other girls, and she had to 
listen to their bantering and ironical congratulations upon her good for- 
tune. An evening or two after, Williams, who began to hope his fears 
had been groundless, ventured to ask her to accompany him in a walk. 
She did not at first appear inclined, but on hearing that it was to be up 
the Westwater, immediately complied. That very evening the same 
scene was repeated. Southern met them, and at once bidding him go 
about his business, walked away with her towards the secluded spot 
called the grove. 

Williams’s worst fears now appeared likely to meet with immediate 
confirmation. How much more, when, next evening, she returned 
borne later than she had ever been before, refusing to him, and to her 
mother, any account of where or with whom she had been. The next, 
he determined at once to come to a conclusion. He watched her as 
she left the factory-gate, and dogged her up the footpath, whore he 
saw her joined by Southern, and walk with him towards the place I 
have before alluded to. 

His passion was now roused to madness. Fie attacked Southern in 
the most frantic manner ; but iu the hands of his handsome and mus- 
cular rival, found himself but as an infant. The latter, with a bitter 
sneer, mastering his hands, lifted him from the ground and plunged him 
up to the neck in the reservoir, holding him down till he was nearly 
suffocated, while she stood by, pale and much agitated, without utter- 
ing a word. 

Williams scrambled out and slunk away, hearing, as he went, 
the loud contemptuous laugh of his hated and triumphant rival — what 
were his feelings 1 will not attempt to say. Next day Southern called 
at the school, to dismiss him from his situation, but found the door 
locked, and the children playing around it. He had been anticipated 
— poor Williams w’as gone; after his ignominious defeat, he could no 
longer look upon a known face, and had gone off, wet and dripping as 
he was, to hide his shame in the great solitude of London. 

But now comes the bitter portion of my task. Dear reader, had I 
been sure of younsympthy, or of your forgiveness, I could have found 
it in my heart to have lingered longer upon the banks of the beautiful 
Westwater ; to tediousness 1 could have dwelt upon the perfection of 
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the widow’s lovely daughter. Yet a little could I have tarried, de- 
scribing even the scaly splendour of the serpent Southern : but it can 
be protracted no longer. * 

Alas, alas for you, fair Jane Granton ! whither could have wandered 
the truant seraph that should surely have hovered watchful, round the 
brow of one so beautiful and young? — why is your spirit changed; 
why is the head that used to sit so proudly upon that graceful neck 
bowed down in blushful humility to the ground ? Woe worth the day ! 
—you are in love, Cheeny I and it is a love you are ashamed of. No 
soft, tender emotion is your love, poor lost girl ; it is a passion — a mad- 
ness, an ever-glowing hre within you, consuming to ashes every other 
thought and feeling ! 

Williams’s departure and its cause were soon the theme of all lips 
in Westwater, and every eye was fixed, though covertly, upon Jane, 
and him, the dreaded overseer, by all hated and by her loved — oh, how 
deeply ! 

Many days had not passed, when she appeared completely aban- 
doned to her new passion. Every evening might she be seen, stealing 
away in the direction of that fatal footpath, to enjoy the pernicious 
bliss of an hour with him, whose every thought by day and night was 
the accomplishment of her ruin : and every evening was the chain of 
his fascination girded more strongly around the heart of the poor de- 
voted girl — siic appeared to live only in his presence, to have no enjoy- 
ment but in his society. At all other times she was absent and thoughtful, 
avoiding the gaze of all she saw, appearing to be dreaming over in her 
mind the delights of her next meeting with him, when all the scoffs 
of her companions a^d all the upbraidings of her wild, fanatical mo- 
ther, would be ^ ' 'ipensated by ore kind look from his dark eye, by 
one gentle pressure to his manly bosom. 

I remember observing them often, his arm around her waist, whie 
she with her hand upon his shoulder, so fondly and confidingly walked 
slowly along, gazing up into his face as he talked to her, with a look of 
mingled love and wonder, a kind of devotion, that gave her features 
an expu'ssion altogether new to them, and most beautiful to see. But 
after some davs 1 remarked that this changed. Southern himself now 
appeared acluallY to feel a degree of the passion he had »» 
excited in her, though it seemed to wear too rriuch of the voluptiianan 
aspect to come within the category of genuine love. 

came upon them one evening at the grove; it was 
They were sitting together, hand in hand, upon a t^f bendi, cl t 
a small waterfall, a favourite resort ol theirs, an „ aLherf and 
gazed at each other without speaking, she with her face flushe^ 
ilowing,and her eyes sparkling in a 

In that attitude they continued tor several '''‘3 | 

me, so absorbed were they with each othei . 1 PP sino'ular — 
strange delirious ra|)ture in his ."'7 V.. spark ha^d b :n 

there was an enthusiasm her mother gave ncr, 

applied, and that constitutional fanaticism ' forth in this 

and which had lain so long dormant in ' . , it indeed 

new form more fiercely than it had ever A^®? "cr;^ i„,j,nity ? 

so, was that frenzied love but an ®PP^”^ ’ . advanciii"-, think not 

But while this fierce passion had beenihiis adianc. 
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that efforts were wanting; to stay its progress. My own advice I ven- 
tured to give, but it was received in a way that led me not again to 
offei* it ; but the mother — the enthusiastically virtuous, the wildly reli- 
gious mother — every thing a mother could, she did ; she reasoned, en- 
treated* wept, and prayed ; anon* stormed and cursed her poor, dis- 
tracted child. Nay, once she went through some strange superstitious 
ceremonies with a minister of her own sect from the neighbouring city, 
with the view— smile not, reader, at the weak woman s delusion — of 
casting out the devil, which she hrmly believed had entered into her 
beautiful daughter. Sometimes she had recourse even to personal 
violence ; but it was all in vain, tears and entreaties, upbraiding and 
anger, had but the same reply. 

“ Alas ! mother, I know it is wrong to love him as I do, but I can- 
not help it — oh, can I help loving him, my noble Southern — him, who 
knows more than ever man knew — who speaks to me as never man 
spoke — who loves me with a love, for which I would willingly ex- 
change the heaven you hope for, mother V* 

“ Yes, gid, love him : love that incarnate spirit of evil, that the 
Almighty has permitted to afflict us for a time for our trangressions. 
Love him, and prepare to meet the eternal wrath that will follow on 
the deep sin he tempts you to. Oh, my child, my child, my one only 
darling, let us flee from this place, from the circle of this fiend's en- 
chantment ; he does not love you, Cheeny, he hates you, feels con- 
tempt for you; he will ruin you, girl, and then spurn you out into the 
world, a wretched and degraded being!'* 

In the excited strain, of which the above is but a faint and meagre 
example, did the widow daily and nightly endeavour to turn her 
daughter from her mad affection. Nor were her efforts always unat- 
tended with at least the appearance of success. More than once she 
got her to confess, she believed he wanted to ruin her ; and to promise 
to forget, to avoid him, even to leave the place, and seek an asylum for 
her virtue far away from Westwater. 

Such confessions and promises she would make, weeping upon her 
fond parent's bosom ; on one such occasion— 

“ Yes, mother,” said she, “ it is that dark eye of his that undoes me. 
He never bends it upon me, but 1 feel him drinking away from me my 
very soul. I cannot resist it. You are right, he is an evil spirit ; he 
tells me the Bible is a lie^ mother (the old woman shuddered), and per- 
suades me there is no such thing as sin or evil !” 

“ Ob, my child 1” exclaimed the mother, “ let us give thanks to Him, 
who has at length opened your eyes, to the Tophet on whose brink 
you stood !*' 

And the two women knelt together, joining their voices in thanks- 
giving. But as the hour drew near when she was wont to meet 
her lover, another change came over her spirit, she became anxious 
and restless, sighed often, moved about from one part of the house to 
another, and at last springing up, threw her arms about her mother's 
neck and kissed her, then bursting from her, flew out of the house and 
away to the grove, where she found Southern, and falling upon his 
breast, gave way to a wild fit of hysterical laughter and weeping. 

But be now began to think the charm nearly wound up, and resolved 
to remove her from Westwjiter to the large city ; for even he bad feeling 
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enough left to wish to keep the affair apait from the eyes of the 
workpeople. 

One evening, when the summer was now wearing over, he broke the 
proposal to her, that she should leave her mother’s house, and become 
altogether his. 

As might be expected, the infatuated girl consented, and promised 
to meet him next night at a particular place, where he was to be in 
waiting with his gig, to convey her forever from Westwater. All next 
day poor Cheeny tried hard to conceal from her mother her purpose ; 
but towards night she could no longer accomplish it, and, clasping her 
to her bosom, bade her farewell for ever. 

“ What — mv child !” screamed the widow ; “ where are you going V* 

“ To Southern.” 

“ To be married to him ^ The atheist — the fiend 1” 

“ No, mother — not married.'* 

A scene ensued, which 1 feel myself altogether unable to describe. 
The widow became perfectly frantic; she prayed her daughter to re- 
main : she commanded, implored, even struck her, but* all in vain: 
the deluded girl would go, and struggled to be away. There was 
sometiung fearful in it, and the neighbours tiembled as ihey^^listened 
outside the door. At last, when she found she could no longer re- 


strain her, she appeared to yield. 

“ I will Ick you go to him — I will ; but first answer me this question. 
I adjure you by (here she used an expression too awful to be repeated 
here), tell me the truth. Are you still pure as you were before this 
devil possessed you ? Have you sinned as yet in thought only, and 

not in deed ?” /. i r 

Jane, droopi.. her beautiful head, avowed herself guilty of no sin 


greater thnri loving him. 

“ Well tlicri, go !” 

She went : and as she stepped over the threshold, her mother knelt 
down upon it, and screamed after her a curse, ot a most wild and 
awful sound and meaning— an imprecation such as none but a mother, 
and a mother in a state of maniacal frenzy could utter ; m its 

strange fanatical blasphemy something at once terrible and sublime, 
and contained a prayer that the Almighty would smite her with some 
sudden and dreadful evil before she could accomplish her purpose. 

Her daughter, as she heard it, drew herselt together as il a stone had 

stiuck her,°and hurried swiftly away. 

As the widow lost her in the darkness, she turned into the house, 

and shutting it up, and putting out the 

wailing aloud, in a manner that drew tears from the wives and 

TrsoUhe neighbours, as they listened with fear and wonder around 


Jane reached the place appointed, and found him waiting. 

“ Are you iiiiiie, love?’’ said he, exulting one. 

“ I am. Southern— Judy and soul 

He lifted her into the gig, and off they Hew a o = 

alowly toiling its way to the factory, loaded with an immen p 
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raw cotton. They were on it ere they were aware ; and in an instant, 
one gf their wheels struck the forewheel, and they were discharged 
from their seats to the ground. 

Southern sprang to his feet, unhurt ; but, ere he had done so, 'the 
heavy hind-wheel of the ponderous machine had gone crushing over 
the left knee of fair Jqne Granton, and she lay mangled and senseless 
in the road. 

The astonished waggoners lifted her from the ground, and, by his 
direction, put.her along with the fragments of the gig upon their waggon, 
and urged their horses quickly towards Westwater; while lie, catching 
his own animal, and disencumbering it of its disordered furniture, 
mounted it, and dashed furiously away to the city, there to drown 
thought in a mad debauch. 

But who could imagine or describe the mother, when the waggon 
stopped before her door, and its conductors bore into her dwelling 
the broken and bleeding body of her only child. At first, she stood 
struck with wild amazement ; then, when they told her what had hap- 
pened, she grew pale as death, and remained silent for a few moments : 
anon, she broke out into cries of lamentation that were heartrending to 
listen to, mingled with strange prayers and curses, clothed in wild, scrip- 
tural language, and finally sunk exhausted to the ground as senseless 
as her daughter. 

The waggoners, two elderly and humane men, immediately put in 
order one of the light spring vans in constant use about the factory, 
and fitting it with a bed, put into it poor Cheeny, and covering her 
with blankets, and drawing close the canvass covering of the vehicle, 
attached a fresh horse to it, and drove oft* to the city, to convey her to 
the hospital. 

The widow recovered in about an hour, and hearing what had been 
done, took her bonnet and staff, and a small bundle, and sbulting her 
little shop betook herself to the road, and travelled all night after them. 

At this time I had been about a week resident at the hospital as a 

S upil. On the day following the events just narrated, 1 went at the 
our of visit, which was in the afternoon, into the accident- ward of 
the establishment. 

It was a long hall, with a range of low iron-bedsteads on each side, 
a large fireplace at the end, with doors to the right and left, leading 
to two or three small apartments, called the side-rooms, where any pa- 
tients were kept, whose cases required particular attention, or removal 
from the noise of the ward. 

Surrounding one of the bedsteads I saw a crowd of pupils, and 
among them the surgeon and his clerk ; and judge of my surprise to 
bear the latter read from the journal, a report as follow's : 

“ Jane Granton, aged eighteen, about middle stature, fair-com- 
plexioned, and very good-looking ; factory-girl. Last evening, near 

Westwater cotton -factory, shire; was thrown from a gig, &c.’' 

I listened with amazement, and elbowing my way among the young 
gentlemen, saw the identical girl, lying along in the usual Hospital 
night-dress, her face covered with sweat, wliile a twinge of agony 
passed over its features, every now and then, when any thing touched 
the bed, and a bright hectic flush spotted her cheeks. At her head, 
sat her mother, holding nrechanically in her hands a small tin panni- 
kin, containing wine-and-water> and gazing around her, with a sort of 
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blank-amazed look, while her lips continued moving rapidly, though 
she uttered no sound. 

As soon as the clerk had finished reading his report the surgeon 
examined the knee, and casting a look of extreme compassion at the 
suft'ering girl, directed that a consultation should be called that after- 
noon, and passed to the next patient. 

When they had left the ward, I went close to the bed whereon lay 
my once familiar schoolmate. As soon as she saw me she burst into 
tears and turned her head away, and her mother rising, bent over her 
and kissed her cheek, and they wept together. 

1 was deeply moved ; I could not dare to ask them how it had hap- 
pened ; — indeed, 1 had learned already all that from the waggoners, 
who were well known to me; — but I told them, that if from my resi- 
dence at the hospital I could be of any assistance to them, they were 
^heartily welcome to it. They both thanked me and I withdrew, indeed, 
The scene was such, that new as I was to hospital life, 1 was alto- 
gether unable to bear it. 

That afternoon the consultation was held, and the decision was am- 


putation ! 

When it was announced Jane turned deadly pale, while the cold 
sweat broke out anew upon her lace, and a low moan was groaned out 
bitterly from her bosom. The widow clasped her hands and looked up- 
ward, tiCinbl’.og like the leaf of a tree. 

The hospital at wa^^ a large, dark, stone edifice, consisting of 

two paifs joined together, like the limbs of the letter F. It was several 
stories high, and over the centre of its root arose a great glass dome, 
which formed th . < perating theatre. This situation was chosen, as 
much with the w of obtaining the best possible light, as of prevent- 
in<r the cries of patients from reaching the ears of their fellow 
nates in the wards, or of the public, in the streets. It was reached by 
a series of wide stone stairs, with long lobbies and passages leading to 
the dillereiit parts of the building. In the interior was a circular 
place, with an area in the centre of a similar shape, and tiers of seats 
rising all round, one above another, up to a considerable height. A circle 
Of massive pillars supported the dome, which was very ofty, and round 
about the cornice, over these, were a number of medallions, rearing 
representations of figures dancing, playing on yres, c. \ ^ 

suitable ornaments, certainly, for a place of such ^ • 
contained, on one side, a pulpit and clerk s desk for it ser 
as a chapel for the patients on Sundays. In the 
which was laid with red l>ai«tted canvass, stood the operation 
most striking thing to look at. It appeared ve^v heavy an^ ^ 
was covcrcc? with dark leather, and had dispersed ‘ 

of iron machinery, which gave rise to the most revolting ideas m 

“If wasnow two o’clock in the afternoon. The place was already 
nearly hlled by the ™®tlical gentlemen ih^r^ 
who felt very strongly, as it was the . P supported the 

seen, took up my position close to m foidmcr-doors were thrown 

roof. We waited for some time when the foUlin 

open, and we saw Jane borne in by t jes.^ boys— the 

as she saw the crowd of spectators, . " pale as her dress ; but 
flush of pain forsook her cheeks, and she became pale 
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on the instant, as if a floodgate at her heart had been thrown open, a 
red blush gushed over her face and] neck, completely suffusing them. 
She wis placed on the table, whose machinery being slightly put in 
motion, immediately placed her in the most suitable and safe position. 
But who is it that stands beside her head, whispering endearment to 
her, and fondly caressing her fair brow, whereon the sweat now glistens 
in diamond-like drops*?^it is her mother, — the mother who, in her 
phrensy, prayed Heaven that this might befall her. How changed, 
how dreadfully preyed upon, looks that poor woe*stricken parent now ! 

But the tourniquet has been applied, and the surgeon, after a short ex- 
amination, to make sure of his course, motions with his head to a tall 
young man, who sftands apart. What is that they pass under the table, 
glancing for a moment, clear, cold, and metallic ? It is ihe knife ! It 
was quickly handed, but she saw it, and her frame made a convulsive 
spring, that shook the iron-work of the hideous table, whilst an expres- 
sion seized her face of mortal fear and horror. My eyes were now 
fixed immovably on the operator. Balancing the long sword-like 
instrument in .his hand for a moment, he struck it into the milkwhite 
flesh of the noble limb, transfixing it completely, and cutting rapidly 
to the surface. Thereupon the red blood splashed upon the floor, and 
there shot up into the echoing concave of the lofty dome, a protracted 
shriek — the wild “ Oh my God !*' of agony unendurable by human 
spirit. It was followed by a succession of short, sudden, exhausted 
gasps, like eftbrts to catch at and retain a life about to take wings to 
itself, and flee away for ever. But are these the only sounds ? No ; 
what voice is that mingling its unearthly notes in the dreadful discord ? 
It is the widow’s. Falling at once upon her knees, while her cap drops 
from her head, and her long gray hair streams abroad upon her shoul- 
ders, in the disorder of extreme excitement, she stretches wide her 
arms, and prays with the strange and vehement fervour of her sect that 
He would give her poor afflicted darling strength to drink to the dregs 
the cup of his wrath, or would, in his mercy, give the sufl'ering spirit 
permission to escape^away from its mangled tenement. 

It was indeed a most appalling scene ; so much so as even to shake the 
nerve of the surgeon, a iiiost determined and exj)ei ienced gentleman, 
whose habitually florid countenance grew pale as that of the fainting 
girl under his hands — but be went on with his woik. I could not look 
at it ; I felt sick and dizzy, and turned my eyes fjr relief to the bright 
blue sky, seen through the glass overiiead, and was watching the sunny 
white clouds sailing along. Hark ! — what hideous sound is that, heard 
so strangely distinct above the groans of the daughter and the prayers 
of the scarcely less agonized parent ? It is the harsh grating of the SAW, 
as it rasps through the living bone and marrow, — oh, most hoirible ! 

The dissevered member was hurriedly pushed under the table. 

“ She is gone !” said some one. 

“ I knew He would lake her !” said the widow, rising to her feet, “ I 
never prayed to Him in vain 

“ No, no,*' cried the surgeon, “ lower her head, — a little wine, Mr. 
— addressing the clerk. 

She sighed deeply, and slowly returned to consciousness. In the 
meantime the vessels had been secured, and the dressing having been 
completed with much dexterity, she was removed to one of the quiet 
side-rooms of the accident ward. 
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The surgeon immediately came forward, and showing the assemblage 
the extensive and severe nature of the injury, informed them that the 
means they had seen used were the only ones that could be had re- 
course to, to save the patient's life. He adverted to* the unusual and 
very trying nature of the scene altogether, and recommended them to 
be never unprepared for such occurring in their own future practice. He 
concluded by stating he had no doubt the case \^ould do well. 

Next morning we found she had passed a good night; indeed all 
promised a rapid recovery. The second night she slept well, and there 
continued to be no indication of an unfavourable result. 

Immediately after the operation 1 wrote to Southern an account of 
it. The next day's post from Westwater brought me the following an- 
swer : 


My dear , 

‘‘ I regret exceedingly my idea of carrying the girl Granton to the 
city. Tlie adventure should have been consummated at Westwater ; 

but indeed, what with her own and her mother’s mad4[iess, 1 always 

had doubts about whether ihe aifair could be brought to a desirable 
wind up. I think she can be of little use to me now, after being 
pruned in the manner you describe, so that Williams may have her for 
me. I leave her a %acy to him— eh? By the way 1 should like to 
have tir loL hudied up as quietly as possible, as it may interfere with 
another small pi(H\‘ of business I am about to engage in. eii wi 
you be out to Westwater I have a number of things to show you,— 
one a new application of the eccentric motion in lappet-weaving, an 
idea I hope vou w«!l give me some credit for. 1 have touiid the book, 
too, that dcuie- .'e paddle-wheel to be a modern invention but you 

will hear and see all when you come. 

“ Believe me, my dear , 

“ Yours very truly, 

“ Edward South lrn. 

This most l.caitless and depraved lelltr I 
bcfoie 1 could couMi.ee ...vself of its lealily ; and trom that monient 
rosoUed never aifain to hold communication ot any description 

“ »i.o» .i.. i r..nd 

WclirMr.*'-— she, with much animation, “ has he come— 

“-'“irl thinh of him aoe more, Cheen,." said I, 

been ^ost Jmadfull, deoei.od b, him. Ho is a most unptme.pl.d td- 

'■‘she stared at me »ilh a look as if she had not understood me. 

“ Did you write to him ?” said she at >™gth. ^ 

At this moment the^thought forcibly seize delusioi., and 

vour, even at tire eleventh hour, to ^ go wofully 

show her at once the character by w cauo-ht it quickly and 

duped ? I put the letter into her hands. She cau„rri i i 

rose up in bed to read it. hand. — ^so beautiful, 

« Ah,” aaid she, » how well I know "f ^^s gnd bosom. I 

so maniy, so like himself.” she pressed it to herhps ana 
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watched her as she read, — she grew very'pale, while a look of bewilder- 
ment overspread her features. She read it through, without appearing 
quite understand it ; then looked at the signature, the date, and the 
address ; then drawing in a deep breath, and passing her hand over 
her forehead, to hold aside the yellow curls that were wantoning across 
it, began again, and read it over once more. When she had done she 
seemed for a moment in a kind of stupor, then dropping the paper on 
the bed, fell back upon the pillow, and, covering her face with her 
hands, turned round toward the wall. 

My heart smote me on the instant for what I had done. I could not 
stand beside her. I left the side-room, and going off to my own apart- 
ments sat down alone to curse my extreme folly. 

Next day, at the hour of visit, the poor girl was reported delirious— 
the affection being what medical men call the low, miiitering delirium, 
as distinguished by Dupuytren from the excited disorder, usually called 
by that name. Two days this lasted, during which she took nothing 
but the stimulants usually administered in such cases. On the third 1 
went to see her. She gave a weak, languid smile when 1 entered, and 
when I took her wrist pressed my hand, while a single small tear stood 
in each sunken eye. Her face was now fearfully changed. No one 
could have believed her to be the fair factory-girl I have elsewhere so 
vainly attempted to describe. Her cheeks were hollow, her skin wan 
and clammy, her lips shrunken and livid, nothing of her bright beauty 
remained save the golden tresses, and the beaming blue eye. Her 
mother was beside her, and from the absence of the delirium entertained 
strong hopes of her recovery. She had one of the hospital biblcs on 
her knee, from which she continued to read, but all the while I saw 
that her daughter’s thoughts and attention were far — far away. 

Next morning I went to see her again, and was made aware of one 
of the most singular and incredible phenomena that have ever come 
under my experience. When I entered she seemed much excited. 
She motioned me to her, for she was now so weak she could scarcely 
make herself hearcL 

** What men are these that came and took me away, Mr. V* 

“ Took you away, Cheeny — what do you mean 

“ Why, two dark indistinct men that came here last night, when my 
mother was asleep. They opened the door, and came in with a bhick 
board, laid me on it, and carried me away down a narrow, crooked 
staircase, along a long cold passage, that sounded strangely and 
drearily as they walked, till we came to a big black door, marked No. 
14, for the moon shone through a little grated window, and I could see 
it quite plainly, though motionless with weakness, cold, and terror. The 
door opened, and they bore me into a large, cold and damp place, with 
a high window, with iron bars, and having a curious, earthy smell. 
They then laid me on a table, and left me, locking the door as they 
went. I lay for some time, when another door opened, and I could see 
into a large square hall, crowned with dim figures. One of them, a tall, 
dark being, approached me ; I fainted away, and on coming to myself 

found I had been conveyed back. Oh, Mr. , this is a strange 

place, and we trust in you for protection , — did they take me for dead^ 
and were they going to dissect me 

She told me this with an ajipearance of extreme terror. For my part 
I was thunderstruck, and utterly at a loss. She had described with the 
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s^one throue-h li.lil • j ” moon 

NoTl ormoiS^ lastly, the clinical lecture-room. 

the sidfroor fo 't'vas impossible she could have left 

the side room, for the night-nurse sat up in the ward all the nieht and 

had observed nothing ; besides, in my own pocket was the kev of dhe 
private door of the ward, opening out upon the staircase, whi^ 1 had 
locked with my own hands the evening before, this being part of mv 

1 “ow found Is Ihad left it. 

1 was out of the question. But so exactly had she 

descried It . Arid then, along with that fact, to think that she had 
nrwVJI before been in the hospital, in the city, indeed out 

of Westwatei at all, and that when she was brought in she had entered 
by tlie large front door, and up the great atone staircase, I at first de- 
sogibed, to the ward ; that from thence to the operating theatre, and 
back again to the side-room, comprised the whole of her removals ! It 
was indeed a most inexplicable dream, delusion, or whatever you may 
call It, and one ol those facts that seem to sport with our ignorance of 
that most mysterious branch of science, the physiology of the nervous 
system. I nientioued it afterwards at a society meeting to a student, a 
friend of my own, and he referred me for an explanation to the study 
of Mesmeris’o. 


Unable at the time to trust my own reason, she persisted so strongly 
in her statement, having procured the key of the door No. 14, 1 opened 
the private door of the ward and descended the staircase. On reaching 
the door I could not help pondering on the precision with which she 
had described ever* par.icular. On going into the dead-house (a large 
stone-paved placv , .v itli a liigh barred window, where the bodies of 
those who had died in the hospital were kept till removed by their 
friends) I found every thing as it should be, and no trace of any one 
having been there. 


As I returned along the’passage, musing upon the above, I was met by 
the sub-porter of the institution, who informed me that there was some- 
body outside the back-door (by which the friends of patients were ad- 
mitted, though only at a particular hour). The person had been knocking 
furiously for a considerable time, he told me, but had latterly been a 
little more (piiet. I bade him unfasten the door, which opened into a 
quiet lane, leading between the hospital and a large churchyard. He 
did so. A man was sitting upon the step. I touched him with my 
foot, when he sprung to his feet and showed me — Williams. I was 
much surpiised. He looked exceedingly worn and haggard. 

“Bless me, {Williams !” said I, “ I thought you were in London. 
How did you come here V 

“ Oh, 1 cannot tell you, Mr. . Is she living?” 

“ She is; but very, very ill, Williams.” 

“ Oh, let me sec her, good Mr. , as you hope yourself for 

mercy !” 

“ Well, so you shall, but come in and compose yourself a little. It 
is against rule ; you should have had an order from the matron ; but 1 
will go and get you one.” - 

While I was gone he had made his way to the room where she lay. 1 
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found him sitting on the edge of her bed, pressing her hand between 
his. 

‘‘•Forgive you, Jane!” he was saying, “May God forgive him who 
has wrought you this, as freely as 1 forgive you, my first and only 
love !” 

She was now falling very weak indeed. It was plain to me she could 
not live over the evening. Of this her mother and Williams were like- 
wise persuaded, and neither of them left her, but passed the time in 
the earnest performance of the peculiar religious forms and duties of 
their church. It felt like intrusion on my part to stay, so I left them, 
looking in every nowand then. In the course of the afternoon, on en- 
tering the room 4 observed her gazing round her with a curious glance, 
as of amusement and delight mingled with surprise. 

“ Mr. said she, “ whose are all these pretty, smiling little 

children, round about the bed?” 

I felt at a loss what to say ; of course there was no child there ; but 
it was not so with the rapt and fanatical widow. 

“ These,” said she, “are the babes of two years old and under, that 
were slain by command of Herod throughout all the borders of Beth- 
lehem. Even as one of these shall you shortly be, my own darling 
girl !” 

“ How bright and beautiful they look !” murmured her daughter. 

There was a long pause. 

“ Mother, dear mother, I am going away from you, — give me your 
hand, — Williams, — Mr. — ” 

She was gone ! Slowly the dim eclipse of death came over the orbs 
of her celestial eyes, and her lips fell asunder. 

“ The Lord gave and taketh away,” said the widow, slowly and with 
difficulty getting out each syllable. 

“ Blessed be His holy name !” answered Williams, and falling for- 
ward upon the body he gave way to a paroxysm of hysteric grief like a 
weakly girl. Adding a fervent “ Amen,” I withdrew to the neigh- 
bouring side-rootn, which was empty, for I was ashamed to go through 
the ward in the state of emotion 1 was in. 

Next day a clinical lecture was delivered on her case to the pupils of 
the establishment, and the next her mother and Williams came, with a 
few friends of their religious sect, and removed her body. But she 
does not sleep in the quiet little churchyard at Westwater. Before they 
went away they gave me a bright and abundant tress of her yellow 
hair, then each wringing my hand warmly, they went out from the city 
northward, and I saw them no more. 

But what remains to tell ? Southenrs piece of business he mentioned 
in bis letter to me proved his ruin. It was a scheme to elope with the 
wife of the principal partner of the Westwater company, who held 
through her his shares in the concern. He hoped that upon her being 
divorced he could marry her, and obtain with her the immense property 
she had brought her husband. He was, however, most lamentably 
foiled, and, with a broken character, deprived of his situation at West- 
water. His name was immediately erased by advertisement from the 
books of several scientific societies of which he was a member, and be 
went to seek his bread in London, where I believe he draws a wretched 
subsistence from an obscure and filthy penny paper, of which he is 
editor and proprietor. 
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Atque idea nulli comes exeo, tanquam 
Mancus, et exiiactae corpus non utile dextr®. 

Juvenalis. 

Nor many years ago tliere arrived in London a ;^oung man of hnmble 
fortunes, but suftciently accomplished in that school and university 
learning, which, by courtesy of England, passes current under the name 
of education. Whether the name so applied has been adopted by our 
ancestors in a Mephisfophilic disposition to jest with things sacred,, or 
that folks then really believed in the efficacy of the course, to make 
men either wiser or better, is difficult to deckle ; for though on the one 
hand, it should seem strange, that persons under no delusion on the 
subject should persist in training themselves and their offspring in a 
manner, which as Petronius Arbiter long ago declared of the education 
of Rome, only made its subjects the greater fools, so on the other, is it 
difficult to conceive how the professors could have comprehended the 
truth, and contemplated the grossness of the trick they were practising 
on the simple, and yet have kept the gravity of their countenance, un- 
disturbed by any inclination to laugh in the face of parents and of le- 
gislators. 

Leaving episode however by the wayside, we have only to remark 
that this young man having nothing to trust to but the exercise of his 
wits for keeping life and soul together, discovered, er'* his acquaint- 
ance with London had been of a very long standing, that for all pur- 
poses of eating and <^f drinking, hiseducation was yet to begin. What 
added materially ; the difficulty of this rather unpleasant position, 
was, that the ybutii had, by the simple good principle of his parents (for 
we hesitate under the circumstances, in ascribing the fact to good 
sense) been brought up Avith a decided respect for the difference be- 
tween meum and iuum, and was moreover of that enthusiastic temper ot 
mind, that plunges men into a wild-goose chase after the good and the 
beautiful (or, lo use his own language, of the ro kuXov and the ^rpcTrov). 
Totally ignorant of that great aphorism of modern ethics, which 
teaches that there are men too poor to afford keeping a conscience of 
their own, and having no experience of how very insufficient a fence 
against tiie “ winter’s flaw” virtue makes, when adopted vice ^ good 
greatcoat, he still clung to the idea of wrapping himself in its folds 
in the w^orst of times and when particularly excited, he would talk 
rather magniflccntly of the vitain i.npendcre rero, — which at that time 
was freely translated in England, getting hanged for high treason. For- 
tunately for himself, this was a consummation which, howevei devout y to 
be wished as a martyrdom or apotheosis, was not to be obtained a point 
nomme ; and in the mean lime, it was necessary for even the most idea - 
ized and refined of speculative philosophers to “livebybiea • 

Now every one knows that at all times the liteiaiy mat vC 
England is considerably overstocked, and that the supply o 
very much exceeds the ordinary demand: in that departraen ‘ ^ 

in all other means of advancement, the first step is e g » 


• AdolfBCenlulos vxistirao in scholis b{ultisiimos fieri. ^ ^ 
April. VOL. LXIV. KO. CCLVl. 
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difficulty : our student accordingly found that there was every prospect 
of the requisite knowledge of “ the trade” and its ways becoming parcel 
of that sera sapientia^ which arrives the day after the fair ; and he felt 
that there was nothing absolutely incomprehensible in the proposition 
of the steed starving while the grass grew. 

Had the poor .fellow brought to the great metropolis a goodly 
stock of absolute cignorance, his chances would not have been 
so hostile ; for not only are there many situations expressly fitted for 
those so circumstanced, but there are many more, in which learning of 
any sort is a positive impediment. To make, if not a respectable figure^ 
at least a decent livelihood, as a shoeblack or a lamplighter, a man re- 
quires no learnfing ; whether he can or cannot read and write, is a 
matter of mere indifference ; but there are professions equally cleanly 
and equally well paid, in which book-learning is an absolute hindrance, 
and in which Homer and Virgil must be heaved overboard, before the 
vessel can be got afloat and fairly underway. This, it will be admitted, 
is a lesson hard to learn. It is not easy for the man of letters to ad- 
mit to himself, that all he has passed so many of his best years in learn- 
ing, is absolutely worthless ; that cutting blocks with razors, and not 
even obtaining cold mutton for one’s pains, is a possible contingency. 
Much more painful still it is, when arrived at this saving knowledge, to 
part for ever with the friendly muses, to contentedly resign all those 
pleasures which taste and genius can bestow, and to plunge headlong 
into the littlenesses and impcrtinencies forming that tide in human 
affairs, which Shakspere tells us, when taken at the flood leads on to 
fortune.” Many and many a time, in his table-talk with Duke Humplirey, 
did this young man ask that President of the greatest of temperance so- 
cieties the question, which he had picked up in Juvenal — Quid Romcc 
faciam'l — what the devil had brought him to London, where “ esse quam 
viderV* was totally inapplicable — where the savoir was at a discount, 
and the savoir fairs your only road to the baker’s shop. What Duke 
Humphrey was wont to say, by way of reply to such questioning, has 
never come to our knowledge ; but whatever it may have been, it seems 
to have led his guest to the conclusion, that he had been somewhat of a 
fool in taking so unadvised a journey. 

We will not distress bur readers, by detailing the many applications 
for employment our learned Theban had made, and made in vain ; 
neither will we harass them by recounting the privations he su tiered — 
the quantity of vache enragee which he would have been contented to 
swallow, could he have got it, or enumerate the miserable rebulfs and 
insults which the unworthy heaped on his head, in his patient search 
after a morsel of bread. Suffice it that luck stood his friend, that he 
did not drop down dead in the street with absolute inanition, nor was 
he even taken on a stretcher to the workhouse door, to be remanded *to 
the magistrate’s office. He had, however, far advanced towards the 
dignity of a newspaper paragraph to that effect, when, by the friendly 
intervention of a French usher, whom chance threw in his way, he was 
taken into the service of one of those umbratici doctores, those subur- 
ban dealers in timber'*' and short commons, who profess to teach all 
things teachable, -*7-wiCh the aid of assistants.” 


* ** Timb«r ind fruit Hibemic^ for ** birch biooms and potatoes.” 
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this phraseology of « taken into the service/' we do not 
mea to insinuate that he received a stipend equal to that of my lord's 
va e or is iger, no, not even as much as is given to a groceress’s tea- 
boy, or a curatess s page ; we were led to the expressiL by a simple 
reference to the services required, and the distance at which he was 
kept by his employer-, m both winch particulars, thb maid of all-work, 
and the helper in the house, garden, and stable/had a better place of 
It. It IS a pleasant position that of a school usher ! Frowned on by 
the master, starved by the mistress, pelted by the boys, and hated by his 
brother menials of the kitchen. The head of the paiticuiar polite 
seminary for young blackguards, which adopted our hero, was a block- 
head and an ignoramus ; and the inexperienced youth wanted the 
to conceal his knowledge of the fact; so he was detested and feared ac- 
cordingly in the parlour, while m the schoolroom he was the victim of a 
thousand petty schemes of annoyance, because he would not screen de- 
linquency and encourage idleness ; still, however, he coi tinned to hang 
on, in a patient expectation of better days ; till the bankruptcy of his 
principal once moie cast him 100*56, with the world all before him 
where to choose, and his quarter’s salary at the discretion of the assig- 
nees. 

In that latitude of choice which Milton has assigned to his dentera- 
gonist on quitting Paradise,* there is this inconvenience, that it re- 
sembles npichensivene&s of verbal abslraciions — the wider its 

range, the less it ntains ; the more it embraces, the fewer are the 
grounds for preference. The woild indued I v fore him, ac- 

coiding to Horne Tooke’s famous aphoiism concerning the door 
of the London tave^’u • but the places at nature’s feast were all re- 
served for the c italists ; and even Lazaius’s right to the receipt 
of Its crumbs w^as a vested privilege, not to be invaded with impunity 
by the sti anger. To judge from appearances, newspapers at this 
lime weic more than usually supplied with then army of reporters ; 
the penny-a-liners were supci abundant, and ransacked the town at half 
price; Sir Robeit would have said that the novelists of fashion were 
overdoing the market ; for they ueie reduced b\ a foolish competition, to 
pay tbeir publisheis for lib’^rty to appeal in punt; and the quack doc- 
tors had become so highlv educated that they were able to write their 
own puffs. Nay, the very promotion to Shakspeie s part of “ Wall 
the walking about the streets between two boards, a living advertise- 
ment (^thatlowest depaitmeiit of useful knowledge) — was bespoke, and 
not to be had for asking. 

If these intellectual paths to a crust were too crowded, much 
woise was it with that more mechanical branch of literature 
which is occupied by clerks, amanuenses, and lawyer’s copy- 
ists. Worse it was in one scn^c, but better in another; for the 
pressure from without was theie so gicat, that chance was w lo y 
banished from the affair. Those who got en.ploynient stuck to it; 
those who failed left the field in despaii, and there an end. ^o 
with tlie skilled labouiers of literature: employment with them is at 

once precarious and varied. It is a be the 

day* may produce something. The unoccupied o * y Y 

MVrallknoif who was the protagonist of tjie ‘Taradise Lost.” 

2 I ‘i 
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employed of to-morrow ; and a man may thus go on living and starving 
alternately, through a succession of fasts and festivals as continuous 
as that of the Papal calendar, till he sinks at last and dies broken- 
hearted in the workhouse. 

It IS an established opinion among moralists, that lope-dancmg and 
moral refinement are veiy nearly incompatibles ; and this intellectual 
rope-dancing especially, — this jumping and skipping, because one can- 
not walk, — is assuredly anything but favourable to a moral steadiness. 
It IS not, therefore, to be presumed that during a long period, which the 
hero of our tale passed in stiuggling for existence, in such an aiena, 
(now writing for bookseller^, now doing a leader for a newspapei, now 
teaching a little \ji reek, a little mathematics, now putting the novel of 
some woman of fashion into marching order, oi confeiring grammar, 
spelling, and classical allusionson a tradesman's advertisement), hecould 
have been always quite satisfied with the moial fitness of In'! employment, 
or that all his iniiltifanous offices were in stiict accordance with those 
of Tully. No matter how great, how good, or how wise a man may be, 
he must still pay his tribute to the weakness of the age and country in 
which his lot IS cast , how much more those, quorum lututihus obstat 
res angusta domi Still on the whole, the domestic teaching and ex- 
ample he had received in boyhood, was not lost on him; and his love 
and respect for truth and honesty remained, theoietically at least, 
sound and pure 

But our reflections, however profound oi liimmous, are beginning 
to overload our page, and we must piocctd with oiir nairaiive Not 
but that this discursive mode of treating human life i> quite as available 
in the matter-of-fact department of fictitious narrative, as in that ideal 
branch of composition, which is» called history nor do we see any 
good reason why the author may not help hi!» leader to an idea, as 
freely in the one case, as in the other For our own parts, we confess 
that our readers might have gone to then graves in ignorance of lliese 
mischances of the Muscc Aplutee, foi ought we caio, had it not been 
for the little bfts of recondite wisdom which stiewcd the path, and 
offeied themselves to be picked up, polished, and set in the naiia- 
tive, for the world’s edification. 

It happened, then (we do not exactly know the precise time), tint 
amongst his other “ literaiy avocations," oui young friend stumbled 
one fine morning upon the correction of the press for a country clnciy- 
man, of a school edition of a Greek play, and the abilTty displayed ni 
this humble, but laborious and somewhat critical office, proeuied for 
him the favourable notice of the publisher, and brought him into a 
steady employment, with a scale of remuneiation supeiior to any he 
had hitherto encountered. His connexion likewise with the author was 
extended to other works, and led to a personal acquaintance, which 
ripened into esteem and friendship. He might now, by (ompaii'.on, 
have been called well to do in the world ; but the eflect of attaining to 
an elevated point of view, is only to extend the field of vision. Accoid- 
ingly, wefind our friend mounted on his new stage, telescope in hind, 
regal ding with attention the learned profession'^, and snatching astiono- 
mical glimpses at thejudgeships, deaneries, speakerships, primacies, seats 
on the treasury-bench, and we know not how many oilier asterisms oi 
constellations, which glorify the heaven of heavens of froicbsional sue- 
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accredked vesL^hnl? academic education is the great and 

The study of Plfl^ ’ P‘‘°^ass'oaal initiation. 

mathimaH^Jri H “"d cases ;_ 

* r® causansof medical intuition ;— and as for the 
Dels preliminary for understanding the inngr senses of the gos- 

Fnll’fS ^‘^°'"Pc^nt acquaintance with “Apollo, Bacchus, Mars,” 

!^?ir hprn* ‘'i'® P®P" mythology? It cannot then be said of 

our heros eyes, that they resembled those of the dead Banquo: 
speculation there was in them, and that blight, flashing, and long- 
Sighted; and the result was, a determination forthwith to combine 
literary and piofcssional pursuit, sandwich-fashion ; and to gulp down 
a morsel of liw, physic, or divinity, as the case might be, enveloped in 
two dry-crusts of paid articles (for immediate support) with an occa- 
sional dip into his old friends, the ancients, by way of salt and mus- 
*lard. It is quite astonishing, with the assistance of these tiifling oc- 
cupations, how much time a man can kill, and how often he will trench 
upon tlie sex horas somno^ which the great legist and disciplinaiian as- 
signed to the law student for his nightly flirtation with Morpheus. 

In the mean time, with a chccifiil heart and renewed hopes, our 
vigorous student replaced his name on the college-books, and deter- 
mined to apply his first loose cash to that preliminary graduation, which 
the sucldf • death of his fathei, and the poverty of an orphan^s family, 
had com[Jclled liim at the proper time to forego. As to the precise 
road to foitunc which he should pursue, the determination was not so 
easy. The memory of his re\erend, and (as Mr. Canning might have 
said) reveled father, and the distant (\ery distant) prospect of Lambeth 
or Fulham, incli^ d ’' 'm to the chuich. Overwhelmed, too, as he was 
with incessant * ^our, there was something in the doJee far nienteot* a 
curacy among the clods, that had its charm ; but then he had become 
too knowing to suppose the fat livings and well-paid dignities of mo- 
ther church would fall into his mouth, merely for taking the trouble to 
open it. He knew', indeed, but did not quite approve, of the shorter 
ways, by which plebeian talent and unendowed merit are said to gain 
the ear of the dispensers of good things ; but he also had no decided 
taste for bmying himself lor hie in the pleasantest village in England, 
for “ the simple consideration” (as Doctor Pangloss has it), of seventy 
pounds per annum, and a weekly dinner at the great house. 

Physic, on the other hand, appeared deli2:htful in the pursuit, and 
heavenly in the benevolent application With iiitinite pams and forbear- 
ance, it might be made moderately icmuneialivc. But then it is not pa- 
tience alone that suffices to produce patients; and truckling to nurses, 
apothecaries, and governors of hospitals, was not (he fell) exactly his 
forte: besides, the man in his vanity was ambitious; and though 
Esculapius might be a god, he could never, quasi Esculapius, become 
a peer of the realm ; so he (mentally at least, and provisionally) threw 
phvsic to the dogs. 

talking of dogs it has been said that even they can sylloi ze; 
and the proof advanced is, that when one of the race in pursuit o 
his master, “ not lost, but gone before,” arrives at a bifurcation in 
the road, he scents for the man on the one branch, and missing 
that, dashes off without further inquiry into the second ; wh'^h being 
done into English, is as if he had argued,* my master could take but 
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one of two courses ; he has not taken this, therefore he must have 
follov;ed that, q. e. d. — Could Euclid have done better ? But it is not 
to be supposed that a senior soph should have dess logic than a dog; 
and it cannot be doubted, that our hero, having despatched the two 
cases of divinity and physic, must have felt himself exempted from a 
deliberate scrutiny into the pros, and cons, of law, as a means of ad- 
vancement. 

While, however, he was pondering these things in his mind, and 
waiting for the fulness of time to make his Bnal election, he was 
abruptly interrupted in his day-dreams, by the offer of a travelling 
tutorship (Angliqip a bear-leadership) to two young sprigs of quality. 
These ingenuous youths had passed four years in the study of hares and 
partridges, of dogs and horses, with his friend the editor of the Greek 
play, who was too busy about various readings of his own, to bestow 
much care upon those of others: they weie, accordingly, ripe for 
travel and the study of the world. Here was a godsend indeed. Like 
our before- quoted friend Pangloss, its proposed emolument realized the 
visionary speculation of “ thiee hundred pounds a year,’* besides tra- 
velling charges. His degree, and whatever fee-costing admissions to a 
license to practise might lay in his future course, were in imagination 
paid for by savings from the resources thus opened to him ; and then 
there was the prospect of European sight-seeing, and all the Ulvssean 
experience of men and cities to be obtained on the higliways of the 
grand tour. 

On the receipt of his friend’s epistle, our student was ready, as they 
say, to jump out of his skin for joy; and it would have done you 
good to see him dancing about his room, upsetting the inkstand, 
overthrowing the coalscuttle on the carpet, and friglitening the ejected 
cat out of its propriety, by the forcible evasion of her habitaculum. 
Here, at last, he thought his acquired lore would come into play ; 
and here would be formed one of those honourable connexions in 
which mutual benefits conferred, might ripen into friendship, or at any 
rate lead to patronage at once creditable and advantageous. But how 
think you, reader, was this speculation justified by the event ? The 
cubs committed to his charge required no higher display of accomplish- 
ment from their “ guide, philosopher and friend,” than was involved in 
settling accounts with the courier, and corresponding with the go- 
vernor at home. They had no esteem to bestow on any of a tutor’s 
moral excellences, except perhaps, on his patient submission to their 
will, as to the places to be visited, the time devoted to each, and the 
objects to be examined in all. 

As to the fine arts, they were more solicitous about oHginals than 
pictures ; for antiquities, the one thing old that piqued their curiosity, 
was wine ; of edifices, they studied exclusively the interior of opera- 
houses; and the only national institutes which engaged their attention, 
were the Salon and the Palais Royal ; where, if they did not make 
notes, they certainly parted with a considerable number. 

These things notwithstanding, the parties rubbed on together pretty 
well as far as Naples. The tutor might now and then have desired to 
linger at some favourite spot of curious or philosophic interest, when 
the pupils were eager to dash forward ; or he might have wished to cut 
abort a residence more advantageously situated for sporting than for 
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research, — more famed for dancers than for ciceroni ; while they might 
have been well contented to remain for ever on the spot. But suffering 
is the badge of all the tnbe ; and he had nothing to do with the law, but 
to obey it. . . . . • 

At Naples, however, two subjects of irreconcilable dispute arose be- 
tween the high contracting parties, — a false representation demanded to 
raise supplies from “ the old ’un,” and a trifle of^ friendly intervention 
in a love intrigue ; and so they came to an open rupture, and sepa- 


rated. 

Hie omnis effusus labor, eecnomics, patronage, every thmg vanished 
into smoke. The tutor, thus disappointed, returned to England as rich 
as he left it ; and so, not having been permitted to thoroughly examine 
any one object or place on his journey, nothing remained for him in 
return for his lost time but to publish his travels. What however he lost 
by the sons, he gained by the father, who being grateful for his spirited 
resistance to a dishonest temptation, and perhaps also for speculative 
advantages in the womb of futurity, took him as domestic secretary, 
to reside in his house, until he should be ripe for ordination, and tor 
the reversion of a living held by an octogenarian incumbent, in whom 
nature’s copy, it was surmised, was not etern. 

The new patron of our reverend in posse had been a d piomatist, and 
now held a high office connected with foreign affairs. His correspond- 
ence was, liowevei , not on that account, conducted m the dead languages. 
We weie not in the limes of the protectorate ; and the defence of the 
English people was no longer consigned to the pure style of a Latin 
secretary. U was fortunate for the noviciate diplomatist that he had 
availed himself o^his temporary connexion with 
obtain a passabl ■ -quaintance with French and German .ffir 
wise, notwithstanding that the jargon of protocols is Gicek \ 
lookers on, with all Scapula at his fingers’ ends he would not have 

his mathematics any guide to a solution of 

whose leLt crabbed combinations of forau m woald^th^^^^^ 

r.‘'f;e:.r."srytrcr»a“di»end'»uaho....hee.., 

ZTlILeo-hr^ed » , end 

self once more to the univti?>ity oi • o longer a boy and 

thirty-nine articles we never eain ’ , j accepted them as 

excusable for signing m the dark degree he 

articles of peace rather than ot laith. .^1 necessary preh- 

obtained, together vvith a satisfactoiy I ’ 

minary of ordination. qualifying curai ; 

A more difficult point to carry •'*^ 1 “ expectant’s protector, 

but even that was obtained by ^ ^as of course, a matter of 

His ordination therefore, it «'ay. ’,,^0 stumbled upon one of 

No such thing: by ,,,:ples of the church are not 


course 

those 


No such ihiag : by ^ articles of the church are not 

_ crotchetty prelates, with ^ ^ ^ the palace with some fifty 

•ufficiently stringent ; and he was presente 
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additional propositions, as a sine qud non to admission into the fold. 
In ajn evil hour the candidate entered into a controversy with his supe- 
rior on the subject : and in a still more evil moment he committed his 
thoughts tjO the press. For this imprudence he not only was refused 
ordination and driven from his expected preferment, but was sent to 
the other learned professions ticketed with heterodoxy, and inferen- 
tially with disaffection to all things constituted, — from the altar and the 
throne, to the Bank-parlour and the board in J.cadenhall-street. 

In so saying, we do not accuse the world of any extraordinary injus- 
tice. It certainly is in the course of things that men too scrupulous in 
their investigations of dogmatic theology, should grow to put less than 
the necessary confidence in state conventionalities and plausibilities; 
and somehow or other theie is a necessary connexion between secta- 
rianism in religion and discontent in politics, which, for the sake of 
peace we leave every one to explain as pleases his own individual 
fancy. 

Before proceeding any further with this very extraordinary case, we 
must express our astonishment that the ingenuous youth did not — that 
ail ingenuous youths do not, without hesitation — go to law. By this 
we do not mean that they should enter upon a course of litigation, 
which nothing but being utterly in the wrong should induce a man of 
sense to attempt : neither do we intend that he should take the law in 
his own hand, and incur fine and imprisonment for his pains. We 
simply and honestly mean to recommend the profession of the law as 
the best high-road to rising in this world (never mind the next — chacun 
d son tour)^ which modern society offers. 

In saying this, we do not principally reflect on the great prizes, hereto- 
fore alluded to, because like all other great prize«, they are rather of the 
rarest. Even as an ordinary means of gaining an ordinary livelihood, we 
are not satisfied that law is either more certain or less laborious than 
any other profession ; but the great and undeniable advantage, the un- 
speakable blessing of law is, that in case of non-succcss — it fits a man 
for every other employment in life. A lawyer is essentially a commis- 
sionable man. His habits, we suppose, of cross-examination, entitle 
him to play the part of a general note of interrogation, and to pry into 
all matters, from a poor law to the state of the Hill Coolies ; fiom 
church revenues to gaol dietaries. Then the lawyer is the very raw 
material of a land agent ; he is le buis dont on fait (he very best 
electioneering managers. Again, he is ipso facto a methodist preacher, 
with a difference; and an actor in a peculiar dress. In shoit, there is 
scarcely a situation within the lines of civilization that he may not 
assume ; and if even these are all overstocked, what preparation in 
the world could turn out so efficient a highwayman ? 

The neglecting such considerations, in the first instance, was there- 
fore an oversight in our friend : it is always good to have two strings 
to one’s bow. The crestfallen candidate for holy orders, however, 
was now forced upon a more reasonable course. A very small and very 
unexpected legacy ent^bled him to take chambers, and to eat mutton at 
the Temple — still doing a little literature, to eke out his income. In 
due time he was ripe for the call, and having paid his fees, and equipped 
himself with a wig, gown, and blue bag, he entered on professional life 
with a reputation for equity and steadiness, enough to set up a whole bar 
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of Chancery pleaders. Ill luck, however, still pursued him ; first he put 
his name to a treatise on the Greek article, disqualification positive, 
ana the attorneys frowned; then he produced the most .learned works 
of his age on the principles of jurisprudence; disqualification compa- 
rative, the attorneys shied ; and lastly, he wrote a Benthamite pam- 
phlet on law reforms ; disqualification superlative. , By this he lost the 
ear of the chancellor : and the attorneys swept the fond record, of his 
person and abilities from their memories for ever. “ Oh no, they never 
mentioned him” more. 

His means and his reputation as a practical barrister being thus ex- 
hausted together, his next desperate venture, on the strength of an 
university education, was an attempt to revive the legitimate drama, 
by a tragedy upon the purest Gallo-Greek model. Racine was 
floored, and Euripides might have thought on the Frogs of Aristo- 
phanes and trembled. Well, the Oxford and Cambridge men 
hissed him to revenge the Bishop; the lawyers hissed him on be- 
half of their violated abuses ; the canaille de la Uttcraturc hissed 
him, because he was among them and not of them; the friends of 
the great tragedian of the other house hissed him, because the other 
tragedian of his house played the principal part : and lastly the towri, 
one and all, hissed and utterly d — d him, because th(‘y voted legiti- 
mate tragedy a bore, and were impatient for a revival ot Van Am- 
burgh’s lions. Being thus utterly luined in his own affairs, he had 
nothing better to do than to take up those of the public ; and so be de- 
nounced the malpractices of one of the most dishonest functionaries that 
ever robbed an asinine public ; a prosecution was the consequence, and 
having satisfactO'‘i y proved every word of his allegation he was sent 
to gaol, and fined as a matter of course, for a malignant libeller. 

When at length turned out of prison by the virtues of time and an in- 
solvent act, and without a farthing to buy bread, our victim o ^ 
education began to dhcover that he had had quite enough o e 
ro raXov, and the muses. Physic, however, sUll 
him, so he went to an obscure Scotch university, 
theses and “ cramming” the candidates, till he could o ^ 

M D. But here again his old bad fame pursued him. The hi 
church would not employ him for his heterodoxy ; am ^ Ubertv 
belong to any particuhlr sect, no particular sect would 
of conscience in his person, by taking Ins physic , a join 
in considering him a libertine in principle, and u 
rhubarb. It was high lime for him, thcrelore, ^ 

On a severe scrutiny of ihe different phases o ^ 

attentive examination of the pursuits and ways o s jgiterated 

rivals, he was not long in discovering 
H. found 

crista, vocatus a coxcomb, „,i,,„„,ion He began to 

thing else, lucrative, for want of the cler .■» 

coincide witli Ignoramus, in thinking tlia ***“ instead of his studies 
intutorum isti miversilantes. He tlken lessons 

at Cambridge he had not, like “ art of "citing into debt and 

there in knowledge of the ^o^d and the art of 

not paying; learned how to make P . jl,e account of the 

it: and turned his mathematics with Demoine to 

chances. 
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The fruit of these reflections was a fixed determination to adapt him* 
selCfor the future to circumstances, and to take the world on its own 
terms. He began by putting himself at the head of a formidable body 
of sectarians, took the lead at charitable meetings, got up bazaars for 
missionary societies, and wrote a pamphlet termed Sin the Short 
Road to Salvation/) on the edifying death of a converted murderer. 
To these qualifications he added a large assortment of flattery for 
the men, and a sentimental melange of piety and lovemaking for the 
women : and having thus paved his way to a fashionable notoriety, he 
gave lectures gratis to mechanics* institutions and literary associations. 
He next proceeded to take magnetism out of the hands of the Mes- 
merites, and constructed out of clairvoyance a tenth Bridgewater trea- 
tise ; he revived St. John Long's escoriations, and brought them into 
the fold of regular science, by the new name of counter-irritation. For 
a long time he hesitated whether he should enter into a clandestine 
agreement with some druggist, and send his pie«5criptions to a parti- 
cular house for a per centage, or whether he should canvass the whole 
tribe of compounders together, by a reputation for liberal prescription ; 
but before he could make his mind on that point, Homoeopathy came 
into vogue with the high aristocracy, and he determined at once for in- 
finitesimal doses, and starving the apothecary. Having thus found for 
himself a party, he set up an hospital, and l)ecame both its treasurer 
and physician. A house in a fashionable square, with a queer-co- 
loured chariot and piebald horses did the rest. If not at the head of 
the profession, hr is now in a condition to buy the whole college of 
Physicians ; and he will figure unquestionably among the largest con- 
tributors to Sir Robert’s new income-tax. When raised to the baro- 
netcy, as he certainly will be, the heralds may blazon his arms with 
fortune grinning through a horse-collar, and no better motto can be 
given him than Si vulgus devepi vult decipiatur. 


THE HAND-WRITING. 

Dark character ! of good or ill 
As either may befal ; 

What busy thoughts lie cold and still 
Beneath thine inky pall. 

Again to wake to light and life 
As grows the gaze on thee, 

And voices speak, and forms are rife, 
Tliat long have ceas’d to be. 

Thou aria talisman whose spell 
Though read is yet unbroken ; 

A silent tongue in which wc tell 
* More than the lips have spoken. 


KOUNIII. 
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OR, 

the PROCTOR’S NOTE-BOOI^. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PETER PUIGGIKS.’* 


No. VII. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR FAME. 

Saturday, the 20th of October, 18 — , was a gloomy, rainv, puffy, 
miserable day. The streets of Oxford looked muddy, slushy, and 
deserted by all but liie college servants, whose generally pure white 
cottons were obscured by splashes, and a few collegians who held their 
gown-tails under one arm to keep them from being soiled by the soil 
of alma mater. Not a tradesman was visible. E^ery one of them was 
deeply engaged within in making out his “little accounts;’^ for on 
that day term began, or more strictly speaking “ the men were coming 
up” — for tcr'-.t *>"d commenced on the 10th. 

It was a busy day within the walls of the respe'itive colleges. The 
coqul were busied in preparing materials for hall-dinners and bones 
to be broiled at sujipcr. They had laid in a stock of soups, chops, and 
steaks to be ready for any hungry member who might come in ex- 
hausted by a long'- .id tedious journey. 

The promi were uusy brushing up llm college plate and polishing the 
tankards. The beer-barrels were already furnished with taps, and 
most of them had been tasted and approved of by the tonsores who 
having nothing very paiticular to do, spent the day in the buttery to 
watch for the Imposed as they came up, expecting a just and speedy 
reward for the ivipositioiis done for them the term before. 

The janitores were occupied in flogging dogs out of college, and in- 
specting the luggage of the freshmen as they arrived, in order that they 
might form a judgment of their respectability from the appearance of 
their portmanteaus and carpet-bags. r u * 

The Cam. Com. humics were preparing their apartments for their 
respective dons, and tasting the port wine to ascertain whether it had 
deteriorated during “the lung,” ard marking the bin, to be set aside 
as A 1, for the ensuing term. « 

The bedmakers and under scouts were sweeping rooms, dusUng tur- 
niturc, scraping crockerv-ware together, collecting glasses, lightingtires, 
and what thev were pleased to call airing beds, which means throwing 
the mattrass or feather bed on the middle of the floor, and ‘ , 

take its chance of getting a genial ray froiB a ha -ex i g 
flre. 

At tlie various inns all was bustle, hurry, ” ft 

in the davs of which I am writing, came up inside, Of o . , 

and boxes of the coaches which kept the streets alive y 
their wheels, and the horns or bugles of their guar s. 
could boast of as many post-horses in its yard as are no p 
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of them put together. Railroadg, however, proclaim by their steaming, 
screaming, whistling, indorous locomotives, that 

Tempora mutantur, 

which means, that “The Times four-horse fast-coach, is changed into 
a pair-horse slow.", 

I might add, 

Nos ct mutamur in illis, 

for instead of being satisfied, as was our ^^ont, with reaching London 
in five hours and a half, we grumble if we aie not at Paddington fiom 
Steventon, the same number of miles, in less than two liours, and call 
the steam-carriage a “ very slow coach.” 

But to return to the days of tliat nearly exploded race — the ^C7ius 
lo7igum — the drivers of long stages. 

tom— great Tom of Chiist Church tolls four o’clock, Carfax church- 
clock respectfully wails five minutes, and then strikes the same hour, the 
various parish churches follow the example of iheir illustrious prede- 
cessors when it suits their convenience. The book-keepers at the 
various offices stand at their doors with the porters and extra cads 
waiting the arrival of the London coaches and pullinix out their 
watches now and then to see how much they are “ after time.” Ev- 
cuses are readily made, “ the roads run woolly, and being Hist day of 
term of course they’re full inside and out, with no end ot lugG:.nj:e.” 

The porters are nearly tired of standing about, and counting in an- 
ticipation, the number of half-crowns they shall earn, and how they 
shall make their cads give a full, true, and particular account of thfir 
earnings, when too-too-too-ooh ! is heard on Headington Hill, answeud 
by the same sound, as accurately repeated as if by echo, tiom Hose 
Hill; in a few minutes “The Blenheim” is seen dashing fiom the 
Wyckham road, and “ The Alert” from the Henley road, meeting on 
Maudlen Bridge as at a common centre. On they rattle, Charles Holmes 
on the one, and Black Will on the other, each eager to reach the 
Angel first. Will, who carries the “ young uns,” flanks the leaders, 
and double thongs the wheelers ; but Holmes, who is filled uiih dons, 
merely slacks his hand, and gives a peculiar encouraging note with his 
lips. On they go, neck-and-neck, and pull up together at the Angel 
gateway. 

Crowds of gownsmen, who have arrived by the middle-day coaches 
or have clubbed for “ yellows and pairs,” stand on tlie pavement to greet 
their friends and see what old schoolfellows have come up for the fiist 
time. Greetings are exchanged amidst the searchings for boxes, hat- 
cases, carpet-bags, pointers, setters, terriers, and gun-cases. 

Will and Holmes look out carefully for their lips, and having se- 
cured them, and deposited all who choose to alight, diive on up the 
High-street, and pull up again at the Mitre, where a second but 
less-imposing scene of the same farce is exhibited. 

Leaving “ The Blenheim” and “ The Alert” to go on to the Roe- 
buck and Star, we will stop at the Mitre, and watch the proceedings 
of a plainly but respectably-dressed lady, and a young man whose pale 
cheeks and wan appearance proclaim the invalid or the over-worked 
student. 
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They have just alighted from the inside of “The Blenheim •> « j 
being unattended by a servant, are endeavouring m ^int ou^to Jhe 
houM-porter their two portmanteaus and one bonnet^^box. whiS are 
nearly obscured by a mass of superincumbent luecace and surmnn^UJ 
as if by a bulwark, with coach-porters’ barrows. ^ 

“ Look after the lady, .Jem,” said the upper to the under-waiter 
<< she s going to stop m the house ; 1 must look affer Mr StronV of 
St. James s-he owes me a tick for last term, andhe’!! be cleaqed^ut 


to-morrow 
‘‘ I can’t, 


. replied Jem; “I see Mr. Brooks of St. Jude’s and 

he^sees me. for he s a slipping off the other side, and he owLVe a 


Thus deserted by the y iters, the lady looks for aid to the chamber- 
maid, but she ,s engaged in looking «< all the young men. A s S t 
gaze however, satisfies her, and seeing her mist, ess Tvatehing her from 
t u’r^bar-rooni door, she makes a virtue of necessity, and approachin 
the lady asks her ,f “ she .stops all night, and would like to see he 


room. 


her 

“ I wish to speak to the landlady,” said the lady, “ and be- to be 
shown into a parlour, where 1 and my son may take some refresh- 
ments.** 

The girl cheeiTiilly obeys and shows her into a neat loom, with a 
comfortable fb * blazing in its grate, and having the look of one’s own 
lioine. 

In a very few minutes Mrs. P e — I am sorry to be obliged to say 

tlie late Mrs. P e — makes her appearance. For years she lias been 

the landlady of the Mitre, and has won the good-will of her customers 
and the love of he itignbouis and dependants by her obliging con- 
duct and kind hea*c. 

The lady responds to lier courte.sy, and gives into her hand a letter. 

Mrs. P e opens it and finds it is from one of her old college visiters 

— frienrfs I may truly say. It contains a request that she will ob- 
ligmgly procure lodgings in tiie house of some respectable family for 
tlie beaier, who intends to leside in Oxford long as her son remains 
at college. 

AVhile Mrs. P e is shoeing those attentions to her guests, which 

she never failed to show to all, but especially to those who came so 
well recommended to her, and whilst the porter is seeking a vacant 
lodging suited to the lady’s w’aiits, I will give the reader a brief insight 
into her liistory, and the cause of her appearance in Oxford. 

i^inong the minor canons of cathedral, w'as one who bore 

the name of James Pauperly. He had passed through the University 
With great credit to himself as a bible-clerk and chaplain. Having no 
patron cither lay or clerical, he w’as glad lo accept of a minor canonry 

in cathedral, because it ensured him a small house in the close 

and a salary of 80/. per annum. 

Being fond of music and a good musician, these qualifications, acldea 
to liis gentlemanly manners and correct conduct, gamed him a mission 
into the dull but respectable society of the town in which t le ca le ra 
stands, and of which it is the chief— indeed the only— attraction. 

Among the families with whom Pauperly spent his 
was so attentive and consequently so agreeable to him as i 
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bold of one Mr. Markwell, who carried on an extentive lucrative 
business as a brewer. He was wealthy and proud of his wealth. He 
had a large family, consisting of three sons and five daughters, to whom 
he had given a good education. They were all musical, and to gratify 
their taste anJ his own pride, Mr. Markwell gave a great many private 
concerts in the course of the year, whereat his own family, and the 
minor canons of the cathedral were the principal performers. 

Pauperly soon became a great favourite with the brewer and with 
his sons and daughters. He was invited to “ drop in whenever he 
pleased,” and often availed himself of the invitation ; for amongst the 
daughters, the second, Miss Lucinda, had found especial favour in his 
eyes. The feeling was mutual, but unacknowledged by either party, 
except by those little glances and sighs, which are often unwittingly be- 
stowed and uttered by incipient lovers. He played with her — on the 
piano, I mean — he sang with her, but there was nothing particular in 
that, for he did the same with her brothers and sisters. 

It somehow happened, however, that Mamma Markwell fancied 
that his tones were softer, and far more tender and melodious when he 
sang to Miss Lucinda, than they were when he accompanied any one 
else. She grew suspicious and watched them closely — for she had not 
the slightest wish that either of her daughters should unite her fate 
with, and bestow the riches she might possibly inherit, on a minor 
canon. The result of her vigilance was that she was confident, certain 
sure, that she saw Pauperly squeeze Lucinda’s hand as they both 
essayed to turn over the same leaf of the same music -book at one 
and the same time. What might liave been a mere suspicion was 
converted into a certainty by the young lady blushing very deeply and 
whispering “ Don’t ; ” and the gentleman turning away with a deep 
sigh. 

She said nothing to her daughter upon the subject, but at the usual 
time 

V\ hen wives do lecture and the night grows dark, 

she informed her husband, who professed a great attachment for tho 
church, and entertained a real affection for his money and his famdy — 
that “she had every reason to believe that that Pauperly was surrep- 
titiously endeavouring to steal the affections of Lucinda Markwell.” 

“ Pooh ! — nonsense — stuff’, my dear — Lucinda has too much proper 
pride, and Pauperly too little money to dream of such a thing. Wliy 
she may have thousands, and he has only 80/. per annum — stufl !” 

‘‘ But I distinctly saw him squeeze her hand as they turned over tlic 
music together,” said the lady. 

“ All chance, depend on it — all stuff!” 

“ Ah, but then,” continued the lady, “ she blushed and said — ” 

“ Eh ! what did she say ?” asked Markwell. 

“ She said dorCt,"" answered mamma. 

“ And very proper too. Pooh ! — nonsense — all stuff,” replied the 
brewer, and he closed the debate for the night. 

Now though Mr. Markwell thus discouraged his wife’s suspicions 
he thought it not improbable that a handsome young man of good 
address, and great musical talent, might gain the affections of any 
young lady with whom he frequently conversed and sang : and he 
thought it still less improbable that a poor parson would not avail 
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hiroKlf of so easy a means of increasing his income, as by seekin- the 
hand and fortune of a young lady with wealth in prospectu. 

He therefore .nv.ted Pauperly to dine with him, which he had nwer 
done before, and as soon as the cloth was removed and the ladies had 
retired, he pve so marked a lecture, addressed to his' sons on the 
absurdity of parsons with small incomes thinking of marryine ’and Ae 
folly of pents who could allow their daughters t(j become the wives 
of the aforesaid poor parsons, that Pauperly could not mistake the 
object of the invitation to dinner. 

He attended the evening meetings as constantly as before, but was 
more guarded in his conduct to Lucinda, who having a shrewd notion 
of the cause, from hints thrown out by her mamma, was not at all 
displeased at his conduct. 

One evening Miss Lucinda thought that Pauperly looked happier 
and sang more cheerfully than usual. His voice had been rather too 
flalsufor some time ; on this occasion it seemed inclined m verge too 
much on the other extreme. The cause she could not divine, but it 
was speedily disclosed to her. 

While a chorus occupied the rest of the party, and itramma was 
busied in domestic duties, Pauperly led Lucinda aside into the deep 
embrasure of a window and told her that as the chaptci had that day 
given him a living close to the town, which would make his income 
200L per he could not refrain asking her if she would share 

it with him. 

As Lucinda really loved Pauperly, and knew nothing of the little 
conveniences wliich 200/. per annum does not insure, she unreservedly 
said “ Yes, provided her parents would consent.” 

The usuals were 'crpclrated as well as the time and place would 
allow of their perpciiation, and Pauperly — happy man! — sought Mr. 
Markw'ell, and told him of his accession of income — the love he bore 
for his daughter, and lier provisional acceptance of his hand. 

Mr. Markwell made a great many rude observations touching the 
poverty of parsons in general, and ol minor canons in particular, and 
forbade Mr. Paui)erly Turlhci access to his house and daughter; for 
which Mamina Maikwell very much applauded him. 

Where tliere is a uill there is a way” {uhi voluntas, ibipotestas),is 
a maxim the truth of which has been otten proved. Miss Lucinda 
came of age, and having 50L per aiinuiii of her own^the legacy 
of an aunt, she told lier pavenis calmly but firmly, “ she meant to 
bestow herself and her 50/. per annum on die only man she cou t ever 
love.” 

“Pooh! nonsense! stufl!” said the brewer. 

“ Low ! degrading ! abominable !” said the brewer s wife. 

“ 1 have made up rny mind,” said the young lady, “and have ap- 
prized Mr. Pauperly of my intentions.” 

“ Then leave the house this instant, and never see 
again,” shouted pere et tnbre together, looking vent-pegs a p 

Pauperly could not very .ell 

TuTil Uhe'‘ol— or tl,e h. 
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his subscription from every charity in the town, and put his name down 
as a large contributor to the British school. 

TVell, time rolled on: Mrs. Markwell and her family were soon re- 
conciled to Lucinda and her husband, when they saw how much they 
were respected by every one. Old Markwell would not be reconciled 
— he would not. listen to the proposal — “his daughter had married a 
beggar, or little beUer. and had disgraced the family." The subject 
threw .him into so violent a passion, that it brought on an apopletic 
seizure, and he died — died a beggar ! for on examining his affairs, it 
was discovered that he had risked his all, and more than his all in a 
speculation in hops, which had turned out a failure. Everything was 
pold to pay the Creditors, and Mrs. Markwell retired with her daughters 
to a small cottage, where they lived on their own little independencies, 
amounting together to 250/. per annum — the sons sought employment 
elsewhere. 

Mrs. Pauperly had but one child — a son ; upon him, of course, she 
doted. Pauperly, as soon as the boy was old enough, knowing the 
errors of the home-system of education, sent him to the Cathedral school, 
where he made such rapid progress in his learning, and showed such a 
decided superiority over those of his own age, that he resolved to send 
him to college, and for that purpose stinted himself and his wife, who 
readily submitted to the deprivation, of every luxury, and of many of 
the necessaries of life. 

In the midst of these, his plans for the future welfare of his son, he 
was suddenly cut off. A violent cold caught by doing duty in a damp 
country church, being neglected, terminated fatally. Mrs. Pauperly 
was left a widow with a son of seventeen years of age, and fifty pounds 
per annum. This sum was augmented by a pension of thirty pounds 
from the widow’s fund, and a sum of sixty pounds which she purchased 
as an annuity with the amount of the insurance on her husband’s life, 
and the sale of his furniture and effects. 

With this 140/. per annum, she resolved to carry out the plans 
w’hich her husband had laid down for his son. She consulted the 
I)ean on the best means of doing so. He wrote to his friend the 

Principal of Hall on the subject. He received an answer from 

that kind-hearted man, recommending the mother to come up and take 
lodgings for herself and son in Oxford, where they could live cheaply 

together, as James Pauperly could not have rooms in Hull, 

while it was undergoing certain repairs. 

Thus I have briefly accounted for the appearance of Mrs. Pauperly and 
her son at the Mitre Inn, and for the request made to the landlady to 
seek for a respectable lodging for them. A sittin^-joom and two bed- 
rooms were provided in a small house in one of the back streets, of 
which possession was taken that very evening. On the Monday fol- 
lowing. James Pauperly was matriculated and admitted a commoner of 
Hall. 

I have said that he looked pale and delicate. The fact is, that he 
was constitutionally strong and healthy, but he had been reading very 
bard — indeed unnecessarily so — to prepare himself for college. The 
noble sacrifice made by his mother for his advancement in life, made 
such an impression upon him, that he resolved to requite it by the most 
strenuous exertions. He was determined to succeed in gaining the 
kighest honours ih the uitiversity, if those honours were to be obtained 
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by perseverance. He rose early, and late took rest. The hours that 
oug t to have been dedicated to exercise and recreation, were devoted 
to study. The consequence may easily be foreseen. The bloom left 
ms cheeks, his eye lost its brilliancy, and his brow beoame contracted, 
jijs appetite failed. He was nervous and dyspeptic. 

The Dean saw this, and though he appreciated Ws close application 
to his books, he warned him that the very method he had adopted to 
acquire fame as a scholar, would be the surest means of defeating his 

wishes. He told his mother also, and wrote to the Principal of 

Hall to the same effect. Dr. — therefore, before he allowed him 
to attend a single lecture, called in a medical man, and requested him 
to lay down a system of alternate study and exercise suited to his 
bodily health — or rather want of health. 

This kindly effected, Pauperly was introduced to his tutor, Mr. Pen- 
sive, a quiet, gentlemanly man, and exactly suited for the management 
■of a youth of his habits and temperature. Mr. Pensive was a laborious 
student, and had made himself a sound scholar more by rigid applica- 
tion than by natural ability. He still read, and read vcr^» hard. He 
took a certain measured quantity of exercise' and food daily. He al- 
lowed himself but one indulgence — that was a newspaper. In this, how- 
ever, his habit was peculiar, for he never read one until he had finished 
the preceding. As he sometimes had not time to look at a paper for a 
week i', he got behindhand in his reading; still he went plod- 

ding on, and riling them as regularly as if they were new ones, and 
certainly found quite as much entertamment from the perusal of them, 
though they were “ in arrear.*' 

Pauperly was not aware of this peculiarity in his tutor’s character, 
until one day Jiiie he was sitting with him, he looked uj> from his 
paper and very gravely observed, 

“ Bless me ! what a shocking fire 1*' 

Indeed, sir, where?’' 

‘‘ Why, Drnry-lano Theatre is burnt down," said Mr. Pensive. 

“ What sir ?" intjuired Pauperly ; “it was burnt down about 

two vears ago." 

“ Yes," said Mr. Pensive, “ that is just the date I’ve got to. ' 

Pauperly, upon inquiry, was fully informed of the system upon 
which his tutor read the newspapers, and ceased to wonder at the old 
news which sometimes formed the subject ot his lighter conversation. 

Dr. and Mr. Pensive both offered to introduce Pauperly to 

some of the best men in the Hall, but uc respectfully declined the offer, 
assuring them that he had iieithc" the means, nor the time, nor the in- 
clination to enter into society. His only companion was his mother— 

his kind, his devoted mother. j • i i r 

After reading up and attending his lectures, he walked with her lor 
a certain time. They then returned to their humble meal. After dinner 

e hour, in the course of the 
Pensive in getting up his 
o-iven, though not paid — 
afford to pay for private lec- 
receive was from Mrs, Pau- 
with her needle for him, such 
en, which are really valuable 

to a college tutor. ^ 

April. — VOL. Lxiv. xo. cclvi. ^ 


Pauperly pursued his studies, 
evening, sought the assistance of Mr, 
sciences. This assistance was willingly 
as the tutor knew that his pupil could not 
tures. The only recompence he would 
perly, who performed certain little offices ' 
as hemming handkerchiefs and marking lin 
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In his seventh term, Pauperly went up for his little-go, as the first 
examination is termed. As it consists principally of an inquiry into, 
or investigation of, the candidate's knowledge of grammar and logic, 
or mathematics,- he found but little difficulty in securing his tesiamury 
and the thanks of the examiners — the masters of the schools — for the 
efficient manner in .which he had got up his books. 

At this period a sdiolarship, or more correctly speaking, an exhibi- 
tion, of 'thirty pounds per annum, to last for four years, was left by 

will to Hall, by one of its former members. An advertisement 

appeared, calling upon all young men, under a certain standing in the 
university, who cbose to do so, to come forward as candidates. A 
list of seventeen names was sent in to the Principal : among them ap- 
peared that of James Pauperly. 

The nature of the examination intended to be adopted, was explained 

to him by Dr. and Mr. Pensive ; and as he knew his books tolerably 

well, he devoted the intervening time to practising prose Latin writing 
and versification. 

The day arrived. Pauperly, with an agitated manner, left his mo- 
ther, who spent the day in prayer for her son’s success. She could do 
nothing else had she felt so inclined, for he was her all, her only hope, and 
on his success, in the event of anything befalling her, his future support 
depended. The clock struck four, the hour when the examinations were 
to terminate, and the name of the successful candidate to be announced. 
Mrs. Pauperly placed her chair near the window to watch for her son’s 
coming, in order that she might learn his success or failure from his 
looks, ere he entered the house. A long, tedious, almost unendurable 
hour elapsed. The clock struck again, but still he came not. The 
shades of night had fallen on the deserted streets, and the mother left 
the window, despairing of her son’s success, as she knew he would 
hasten to communicate the joyful tidings to her before any one else. 
The chimes from New College tower announced the hour of six. The 
feelings of the widowed parent were wrought to such a painful height, 
that her heart beat violently and audibly, her pulses throbbed, and her 
breathing was impeded. She poured out a glass of spring-water, and 
was raising ii to her parched lips, when she heard a rapid, joyful step 
approaching. The glass fell from her hand. She knew it was the 
footstep of her son. and she felt that he was successful. Her tears 
burst forth, and relieved the oppression on her heart and lungs, and 
ere she had time to finish a thanksgiving to the great Protector of the 
widow and orphan, her son was embracing her. He could only say, 
“ Dearest mother, I have triumphed,” before he sank on the sofa ex- 
hausted with fatigue and joy. 

When he was sufficiently recovered, and had partaken of some 
slight refreshment, which his mother insisted upon his doing, he ex- 
plained the cause which had delayed his return. It appeared at the 
tern i.iation of the examination that the papers and vivA voce of him- 
self and one other candidate were judged to be so ntarly upon an 
equality, that it was difficult to decide between them. It had been re- 
solved by the examiners to put them on in one more book, and to give 
them one more paper each. The work was done and handed in. la 
half an hour — a most painful half-hour to both the men — Dr. — ^ 
announced that Mjr. Pauperly was the successful candidate for the ex- 
hibition; but that Mr. Plbddington, his opponent, had passed so excel- 
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lent an examination, that he could not allow him to leave the hall 
without thanking him publicly, and begging his acceptance of a few* 
books. 

What a happy joyful evening was that to the mother and her son — 
the widow and her orphan child ! All the sacrifices made by the one 
were more than recompensed ; all the painful applications — the nights 
and days of toil spent by the other, were forgcjtten — blotted out of his 
memory. They were too happy to talk, but sat holding each other's 
hand, and expressing by their looks alone the joy, the gratitude that 
filled their hearts. Just as their feelings began to border on the pain- 
ful from their intensity, a knock was heard at the door, footsteps 
sounded on the staircase, and Mr. Pensive was ushered in by the maid, 
palpitating from the unusual speed at which he had hurried from the 
hall, to congratulate his pupil and his mother on the event of the 
day. 

“ And I am happy to add,” said Mr. Pensive, “ that the French have 
been beaten at Talavera.” 

“ Why, that, sir, is more than two years and a half ago,” said Mrs. 
Paiiperly. 

“ Very likely, my dear madam, very likely ; but 7 am only just come 
to it in the papers.” 

Mr, Pensive having thus accounted for his arrears of news, inti- 
mried d wish to be allowed to take his tea and spend the evening with 


his pupil and liis mother. , . 

He felt,” he said, “ there could be no impropriety in it, though it 
was not usual for college tutors to visit widows, but then her son was 
present — the^’e '^ould not be anything wrong in it. * 

Mis. P*^ ''eily smiled, and assured him that there could not. 

The evening was passed in laying: down plans for the future. Pau- 
perly had resolved to try— not only for a first-class m classics and 
niathcmatics-but for the piizes oflered by tbe university for the best 
Latin and English essay, and for the best Latin and English verses. 
In this he was encouraged by his tutor, who knew that the gaining o 
these public honours advanced a young man's interest in life more, y 
a great deal, than any one thing again. His mother did not dis- 
courage him; though, when she heard the list of books «ec^ry to 
be read and got up to ensure only one first-class, she feared that hi 

health would be injured and bis strength lad him. 

When Pauperly commenced bis course of study, bismothei longt 
to be able to a^ssist him. But how could she do it ? she who - 

of Latin or Greek ? She was lesolved to t,y. She ^ ^ 

was consumed in looking out words in dictionaries an ^ 1 ,’erself 
by practice she soon acquired the ability to do so. S ^ 
acquainted with the Greek chaiacter, and to her s 5 , ‘ ’ 

afforded him much assistance. ^ ^ 

She could also aid him m another way ^ of his 
self thoroughly acquainted with Uie | iVeely as 

plavs he read them oft to her in Eng is , /.Ugm with some able 
fos'sible, while she compared his rendering of them with som 

English version. . j • u:. lahmirs especially in the mathe- 

He was also greatly exhibition, Ut. Ploddington. 

matics, bv his rival for the 

' ‘2 K 2 
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This youngs man, though annoyed at being beaten by Pauperly, was so 
much pleased with his manners and conduct during the examination, 
that he' noade further inquiries respecting him. The ansivers to those 
inquiries were so satisfactory that he determined, albeit he was a 
Ch. Gh. man, and a younger scion of a good family, to make of him 
an acquaintance, and if possible a friend. 

He called on him and invited him to his rooms. Pauperly declined, 
and modestly assigned his reasons for so doing — “ he was too proud to 
accept invitations which he was too poor to be able to return.” Plod- 
dington endeavoured to reason away the objection in his case, but 
Pauperly was firm, and his mother applauded his firmness. At the 
same time she told him that she should be happy to see his new ac- 
quaintance at their lodgings whenever he was disposed to favour them 
with his company* 

Ploddington, finding it was useless to argue the matter further, was 
glad to consent to this arrangement, and knowing that they could mu- 
tually benefit one another, he spent many of his evenings at Pauperly's. 
Several baskets of game, poultry, and fish, came directed to Mrs. 
Pauperly ; and, strange to say, she could never find out by whom they 
were sent. Pauperly had his suspicions, but he thought it unnecessary 
to give vent to them, and so deprive his mother of such little luxuries 
as her income could not allow her to indulge in, and also deprive the 
sender, who he knew could afford the expense, of the gratification of 
seeing her enjoy them. 

At his intimacy with Mr. Ploddington both Dr. and Mr. 

Pensive were greatly pleased, as they trusted that at the end of his 
university career it might be the means of introducing him into good 
society. They both felt that his success, of which they doubted not, 
would justify him in seeking it. 

During the long vacation, while Ploddington was absent from Ox- 
ford, and reading with a private tutor in the country, Pauperly again 
devoted so much time to reading that his health, unperceived by his 
mother, began to fail him. He felt that he was ill — really, seriously ill 
— notsoiuuch by his rapid pulse, failing appetite, and sleepless nights, 
ashy the disrelish he began to feel for his books, and the different views 
he entertained of the value of academical success, lie almost resolved to 
give up the pursuit of fame — to take a common-pass degree, and re- 
tire from Oxford, unknowing and unknown. The sight of his mother, 
however — the knowledge that she would be greatly and grievously dis- 
appointed at the failure of the hopes and expectations which she had 
formed of him, urged him on — on— on, untd liuman nature could bear 
no more. His hands trembled, bis eyes became dim, his voice lost its 
cheerful tones, and one day, as he sat reading to his mother, a giddiness 
attacked his brain, his eyes lost the power of v>sion, and lie fell back 
fainting in his chair. 

His mother in great alarm sent for the physician who had previously 
attended him by the advice of Dr. — , who, with Mr. Pensive, was 
spending the recess at the sea-side. On his arrival he informed her of the 
cause of her son's relapse, and insisted on his taking dally lides in a 
gig at first, and afterwards on horseback, into the country, until he had 
recovered his health. Mrs. Pauperly promised that his orders should 
be strictly attended to ; but while she was absent for a few minutes her 
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•on told the physician that he could not consent to the plan, as his. 
mother’s income was too small to enable her to bear the expense. 

“Nobly spoken,” said the doctor; and as I ride out daify, and 
shall be glad of a companion, you shall accompany hie.” 

“ But my mother ? I must not leave her.” 

“ Plenty of room in the carriage,” said the 'doctor. ‘‘She shall 
ride too ; it will do her good.” • 

By the kind and judicious attention of the good-hearted physician— 
who refused to take a single fee from the widow and orphan — Pauperly 
was sufficiently restored to enable him to do what he had long determined 
on — to try for the English prize poem, known as “ the Newdigate,” and 
to write an English essay. The very change from reading philosophy 
and history in the dead languages to the less burdensome task of writing 
and composing in his native tongue was a great relief to him. He found 
the truth of 


Miitatis studiis, levior fit labor. 

When the long vacation was over, and Ploddington returned to col- 
lege, his first act was to call on his friend. He was shocked to see the 
change which illness had effected in him. He left him, and having 
learnt from the widow the name of the physician who had attended 
him, he called on him and begged him to tell him truly the state of his 
friend's health, and the means best calculated to restore it. 

The doctor told him that less study, a little port wine, with plenty 
of air aiid horse exercise, would speedily renovate his frame. 

In a few days a iiamper of port came down by the London waggon 
directed to Mrs. Pauperly, and by some extraordinary chance two 
horses were sent up to Oxford for Mr. Ploddington, and as he could 
only ride one at lime, he begged of Pauperly as a great favour to 
mount the othet just to keep him in exercise. 

Pauperly saw through the scheme, squeezed his friend s hand, and 


mounted. 

The physician’s words came true. The sick and weakly student vras 
restored to health and strength. The Principal was delighted, and Mr. 
Pensive in the excess of his joy assured them that the allies had taken 
Badajoz by storm, w'hich had surrendered some three ^ years before, 
though he had “ only just come to it in the newspapers.” 

Winter passed, and its frost incited before the sun of spring. Ma- 
ture pul on her new gON\n of green to greet him. Oxford began to hit 
with strangers — lions and lionesses, as the young men call t lem. o - 
le‘-esand halls were visited, the broad walk promenaded, and carnages 
roHed along, conveying their fair burdens to see the beauties ot t51en- 

heim and Niineham. The commemoration was at hand. 

The morning of the day— a genial day of June— dawned bright and 
bcantiful. Not a cloud 'showed itself to throw a gl-oni J."'' 

porlaiit business which was to be transacted at the ihcalie. 
nine o’clock crowds of graduates and undergraduates “ 

ing their way from all parts of Oxford to the common centre “f 
tion. IJroaistrcel was Klled with carnages, which 

after the other, deposited their elegantly-dressed contents at the iront 

.r .U. Tho.c .““’ire std 

their seats in the low^er circle, bhortly alter visiters to 

other doors w'cre opened to admit the masters am ^ (rates were 

the area. In a few minutes more the remainder of the gates were 
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.thrown open, and in rushed the undergraduates, pushings, squeezing, 
and thrusting each other up the staircases amidst shoutings, bellow* 
ings, the rending of gowns and cracking of caps, anxious to gain a 
good seat in the tipper gallery. As half an hour had to be passed, of 
course it was better to let it pass merrily. Cheers were given /or “ the 
ladies,’’ mingled hisSes and groans for “ the proctors.” Approbation 
or disapprobation of tlie conduct of the respective “ heads of houses” 
followed, and though last, not least, a very plain and marked opinion 
on the various political characters of the day. 

Amidst all this din and uproar — at which the ladies always laugh — 
God bless them ! — for it is the din and uproar of high-spirited young 
gentlemen — the great doors were thrown open, the organ gave vent to 
its solemn peal, and the Vice-chancellor, preceded by the beadles, 
bearing the insignia of their office, and followed by a long train of 
Doctors, the rear being brought up by the Proctors, passed through the 
alley made for him in the area, and took his seat in the chair appro- 
priated to him. As he and the heads of houses and the Proctors filled 
their hitherto vacant places, the shouts of applause and the hisses of 
disapproval were renewed with such superior vigour and force as 
proved that the shouts antecedent to their appearance had been a 
mere rehearsal. 

The honorary degrees were in the first place conferred, after tlie 
opening of the convocation in due form by the Vice-chancellor, upon 
those individuals whom the university deemed worthy of so di>tin- 
guished a mark of her favour. As each newly-created D.C.L., honoris 
causd, took his seat among the Doctors, he was greeted with the 
warmest cheers from all parts of the theatre. 

When this was finished the Public Orator and the Professor of Poetry 
went through the parts assigned them, making long l.atin speeches 
much to the edification of the undergraduates, who would not listen to 
them, and of the ladies, who did not understand one word that was ut- 
tered. Then came the Latin and English essays — next the Latin 
verses, recited by Plodd’uigton, the winner of the prize. All these 
successful candidates for university honours weie received both at the 
commencement and termination of their exercLe, with the loudest and 
most heart-cheering applause. 

When Ploddington had retired from the rostrum all eyes were turned 
to it in anxious expectation of seeing the successful candidate for the 
most popular of all the prizes, the Newdigate English verse. A delay, an 
unaccountable delay took place. Five minutes had nearly elapsed 
when Ploddington returned, and led into the place which he" had just 
before quitted, a tall, pale young man, who seemed too weak and too 
ill to go through the duties which his success had imposed upon him. 
He bowed to the Vice-chancellor, and cast an imploring glance as if for 
succour, upon all around him. A burst of applause shook the liuilding. 
Again and again it was renewed, and would have been piolunged to a 
painful length had not the Vice-chancellor risen and waved his hand 
for silence. The shouts subsided, and the assembly was as still as some 
deserted charnel-house. 

Pauperly— for it was hcr-commenced the recitation of his poeiu in a 
voice melodious, but so subdued, that the first line or two were scarcely 
heard. As he warmed uith^his subject, however, the tones of his voice 
increased, and his confidence in himself was restored. He delivered 
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his fifty lines on a popular subject in a way at once so manly and im- 

E ressive, that every heart was affected, every eye was moistened. When 
e concluded the plaudits were renewed, and the ladies waved their 
handkerchiefs to express their pleasure and delightful 1 but one — a 
lady dressed in a widow’s mourning-suit — who fainted at the close of 
the recitation. 

‘‘ Bless my soul !” said Mr. Pensive, ‘‘ it is Mrs.'Pauperly — his mother. 

It puts me in mind of what I read in the paper to-day about La’dy Pump- 
kin, who fainted at the opera, and was carried out by two dukes.’' 

“Why that was three years and a half ago,” sai^the M.A. to whom 
he had spoken. 

“ I should not wonder,” replied Pensive, “ but that is just where I 
am come to.” 

Joy seldom kills. Mrs. Pauperly soon recovered, and was conveyed 

by her son to the dining-room in Hall, where Dr. had 

ilivited a large party to take refreshments, and where, as a reward for 
his success and general good conduct, he, before the assembled com- 
pany, presented Pauperly with 30Z. worth of useful books. 

Pauperly was thus instigated to study on, under the care and super- 
intendence of his kind pliysician. Thrice more did he appear in the 
rostrum of the theatre as a prize-man, and once too with his friend 
Ploddington. 

Wl’.en h '^’^nt up for his final examination he was successful. He 
was sitting \uin his mother and Mr. Pensile wailing for the class list to 
come out. Ploddington rushed into the room with it in his hand, and 
pointed to his own name and that of his friend, whici; appeared toge- 
ther in the first class, in Uteris humanioribus as well as in mathema- 
ticiit ei phjsicis, ri., curtain must fall upon the scene that ensued. 

Years have pa. .od, reader, since the events I have recorded took 
place. Where, you may ask, is Mr. Pauperly now ^ How did his 
painful but successful course of study profit him? were his toils re- 
warded ? .... 

If you can gain access some day during the sitting of parliament to 
the House of l.urds, do so. Stand beliiml the bar, or in the gallery, 
and cast your e>es on the benches to the right of the throne. They are 
the seats appiojiriaied to the Bishops as lords spiritual. You may ob- 
serve a tall, pale piehite, vNith a benevolent countenance and an eye 
beaming Nsiih talent. That tall, pale man, in the becoming dress of his 

ordei, w’a.v James Pauperly, the poor exhibitioner of -Hall, 

Oxford — now he is James, by divine ptrmibsion. Lord Bishop ot -. 

The noble lord who lias just ciossed the house and is shaking liands 
with him is now Baron , he Ploddingion ot Ch. Lh.— he 


sits as a retired Judge. 

And where is Mrs. Pauperly? • , r 

If YOU feel disposed to call al the parsonage m the paiish ol 
in tlic'couniy of Kent, you vmII see an .lacl Init liale lady, Mltins; 'vilh 
solemn fa.-e and pietendms: to listen to the husband who is 

readme willi ereat eusto a newspaper hve year^ old. .Need 1 >a 
tl mir nmnes are Mn and .Mrs. Pensive, or that a mother s .,oy and gra- 
Sude comiuered the «-grcts of a widow and mdnerd her to become for 
the second time— a wife ? 


So successfully terminated » The stru,/,ile for fame." 
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THE BARNABYS IN AMERICA. 

BY MRS. TROLLOPE, 

Chap, I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The affections of the human heart are various; all equally genuine, 
when nature is untamp^red with, but infinitely modified as to their 
intensity. The love of a parent for its offspring has been acknowledged 
on all hands to be one of the strongest, and least uncertain of these 
affections, partaking so largely of instinct, as fairly to class it among 
the immutable laws of nature, and though certainly shared by the 
beasts which perish, yet felt to be venerable from the divinity of the 
origin whence -the common well-spring rises. There is a modification, 
however, of this parental love, which is wholly free from, and unde- 
graded by any community either with the beasts of the field, the fishes 
of the sea, the reptiles which crawl upon the earth, or the birds which 
fly towards the heavens — there is a parental love, so purely spiritual, so 
wholly intellectual, as to place it in sublimity far above any other affec- 
tion of the human heart. 

“What may this be?’' demand the uninitiated. Unhappy ones! 
Like a childless wife, and a husband without an heir, ye are unconscious 
of the fondest yearning that ever swelled a human breast ! But is there 
an author who does not at once secretly acknowledge his sympathy in 
the feeling thus described ? Oh no ! not one. 

Yet elevated as is the nature of this intellectual love, there be many 
who are shv to confess it. Many, strange to say, who affect a total in- 
difference, nay, almost oblivion, concerning those oHsprings of the 
brain, for whom by every law, human and divine, they ought to feel 
the tend^est partiality. “ Let no such men be trusted — it is doing 
them injustice to believe that they can be sincere. 

Far otherwise is it w'ith the progenitor of the W idow Barnaby. I 
scruple not to confess that with all her faults, and she has some, I love 
her dearly ; 1 owe her many mirthful moments, and the deeper pleasure 
still of believing that she has brought mirthful moments to others also. 
Honestly avowing this to be the case, can any one wonder, can any one 
blame me, for feeling an affectionate longing at my heart to follow her 
upon the expedition upon which I sent her when last we parted ? An 
expedition, too, that was to lead her to a land which all the world 
knows I cherish in my memory with peculiar delight? I will not be- 
lieve it, but trusting to the long-established, and goodhumoured tole- 
ration of those who condescend to listen to my gossipings, 1 will 
forthwith proceed to tell them all that has happened to this dear 
excellent lady since (ireneral Hubert and Mr. Stephenson left her in 
her grand drawing-room in Curzon-slreet, surrounded by her family 
and friends. 
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Chap. II. 

“ I BAVE enjoyed that. Patty, and I won’t deny it,” ‘cried the ci-*- 
rant widow Barnaby, as the above-named gentlemen quitted her 
drawing-room. “ Heaven knows I am not a spiteful* person, and I can 
lorgive and forget as soon as any body, but it wtTs absolutely beyond 
nature not to enjoy letting those two puffed-up-top-sawyer fellows see 
that you had contrived to get married, my dear, while the whey-faced 
Miss Elizabeth vyas still a poor, pale, thin ghost of a spinster, as I may 
say — for so she is, dearest, compared to you.” 

“ Oh, lor ! don’t talk of her, mamma ! The very thought of her 
makes me sick~if it don't, I’ll be hanged,” replied Madame Espanero 
Ciiristinino Tornonno, giving a little shudder and creeping still closer 
to her loving husband, till her handsome face was half hid in his 
boa»m. “Oh, my goodness! For how much, 1 wonder, would I 
change places with her?” 

“ Not for a trifle, 1 have a notion, my dear,” said her mother, laugh- 
ing heartily; “bull’d give just sixpence to see how my conceited 
niece Agnes looks, when she hears you are married. I’d make an even 
bet that she won’t believe it. Whal will you lay me that she does not 
take it for a joke of that gay chap Frederic Stephenson ?” 

“ No, no, would if she could, I don’t doubt that, mamma, in the 
least,” rcpliea the biide; “ but it is not so easy to do as to wish. I 
si*|jpuse she will have some wedding-cake sent her, won’t she ?’' 

“ ril take care of that, my dear,” said Miss Louisa Perkins, nodding 
her head wiih a look of great intelligence. “ Your dear mamma has 
given me a little Ir c about that business already, and of course your 
own noble relation. .>dl come first.” 

“ Oh, yes! my darling creature 1” exclaimed Miss Matilda, with a 
stifled sigh, “ we will all take care of that, depend upon it; and do— 
oh. do — my dearest, dearest Patty 1 let me have the lying up your 
name-cauls together I It will be such a delight. If dear Mrs. O’Do- 
iiagough will just give me a shilling or two I’or it, I’ll go out and buy 
the ‘Silver luist fur them this very moment. Oh!” with another sigh, 
“ It will be such a sw’eet oftice I” 

“By tlie by, that is well thought of, Matilda,” observed the fond 
and jirovideut mother. • “ Mercy on me, Patty, now one comes 
to think of It, what a whirl you have put us all in, with this frolic of 
yours — silvcr-twi^t is the least of it, Matilda 1 There must be favours, 
just as if we had been all regularlv at church together, you know’. I 
am not going to lot the w’edding of mv only daughter w’lth a flrst-rate 
Spanish iiublenran pass over as if we were just common ordinary 
peo[)l<*, who had never been to court, or dislingui-^hed in any v'ay.” 

“Of cour‘'i* you won’t!” exclaimed both the Miss Perkinses in a 
breath, and Miss Matilda, eoiifldent in intimacy, added, “I am sure 
you would be a fool if you did.” 

“ And then there is the sending it to the papers you know, mamma 
said Madame E. C. Tornoiino, with energy, “ I do beg that may not 
be forgollen.” 

“ Merey on me,” cried her mother, “ to think that I should keep 
sitting here with such an awful deal of business to do ! It is all very 
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natural that you two should like to keep together there, billing and 
cooing like a pair of wood -pigeons, but it will never do for us. My 
dear Don Tornorino, will you just step down into your father-in-law s 
library, and look for a pen, and ink, and a sheet of paper, and then I 
will give you leave to whisper to Patty till dinner-time, if you like it.” 

The tall bridegroom rose from his place to obey her, and using a 
little gentle violence to disengage his coat collar from the fond grasp of 
his affectionate bride, very respectfully pronounced the words, Yes, 
ma’am,” and left the room. 

isn’t he beaJUtiful, mamma ?” demanded the young wife, as soon 
as he had disappeared. ** He is ten thousand million times handsomer 
than Jack ever was or ever will be, isn’t he?” 

“ He is a very fine man, Patty, there is no doubt of it,” replied Mrs. 
O’Donagough, “ 1 always admired that style of man — the whiskers 
and hair, and all that, you know. 1 have always thought that it gave 
particularly the air of a gentleman — I might, indeed, say of a noble- 
man.” 

Exactly that !” cried Miss Matilda Perkins. “ Mrs. O’Dona- 
gough always expresses herself so happily. He is a fine man 
—a stylish man, Patty. That is exactly what he is — and many and 
many’s the girl that will look upon you with envy, my dear, take my 
word for that.” 

“Well, I can’t help it if they do, Matilda,” replied the well-pleased 
Madame Tornorino. “ But 1 wish you w'ould not send him away, 
mamma ! Why could not Matilda, or your own particular friend, 
Louisa, have gone for the pen and ink ? I do think it is very hard to 
send one’s husband away the very first day after one is married to 
him.” 

“ But who could guess, Patty, that he would be staying so unac- 
countably long?” returned her mother. 

“ Lor bless my soul, I could have made the paper by this time, and 
I shall have altogether forgot what came into my head about what was 
to be sent to the newspaper — haven’t you got a scrap of paper cither 
of you, and a pencil ?” 

The ready hand of the faithful I^uisa was in her pocket in an in- 
stant, and trom its varied stores she drew forth the “ Lady’s Polite 
Remembrancer” for the year, which contained a little pencil, very 
neatly cut for writing. 

“ Will this do, dear Mrs. O’Donagough ?” said she, presenting it. 

“Do? Lor no! 1 shall break it in half a minute. But, however, 
that don’t much signify, 1 may just write down a word or two, to keep 
what 1 was thinking of in my head, it was so exactly the right sort of 
thing. Give me some paper, Louisa?” 

“ Paper? Oh, dear me, where can 1 find any, I wonder? Do, my 
dear darling Miss Patty, tell me where I can find a bit of paper for 
your good mamma ?” 

On being thus addressed, the newly-married lady suddenly sprung 
from the sofa on which she had been sealed, and rushing aert. ^ the 
room with a movement more resembling the spring of a p *werful 
young panther than any thing else, seized the gentle Louisa by the 
shoulders, and shook her heartily. 

“Ill teach you to call me Miss Patty, you nasty old maid, you! 
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How dare you do any such thing? Don’t you know that if I am Miss 
Patty still, 1 am just no better than I ought to be, and a pretty thing 
that is for you to say of your own best friend’s only daughter. Arn’t 
you ashamed of yourself? — arn’t you then?” 

I am, indeed, my dearestJMrs.Torni— oh, dear me! How shall I speak 
what [ don’t no more understand than if it was just So much Greek? 
You must please, indeed you must, just to write 'down for me your 
name, exactly as you wish to have it spoken, and you shall see that I 
will never do the same thing again — no, never as long as I live. ' 

‘‘ Well then, don’t bother any more about it now, but just get 
mamma some paper.” 

By dint of hunting in various draweis, a sheet of paper was at length 
found, upon which Mrs. O’ Donagough, notwithstanding the fragility 
of her pencil, contrived to scrawl the following paragraph: 


bv special license — Martha, the only daughter and sole heiress of 
John William O’Donagough, Esq., to Don Espartero Christinino Tor- 
norino. We are happy to learn from the most unquestionable autho- 
rity that, though a foreigner, this distinguished nobleman is in every 
respect woilhy of the enviable preference which has been given him by 
the most admired beauty of the piesent season. The sensation pro- 
duced by the appearance of this young lady at the last drawing-room, 
will prolubi;, c i ise her immediate marriage to be a source of disap- 
pointment to many.” 


Having, after a good many revisals. completed her composition, Mrs. 
O'Donagough read it a’o.id, with all the dignity it deserved, and then 

said, . ,, 

What do vou think of that, ladies V ^ , v • i 

“ Whv it is‘liist-rate beautiful, mamma,” replied Patty, rubbing her 
handb- ‘‘ onlv, you know, it is a downright lie as ever was told, for 
me and mv darlinp; we.e mairied by bans; we took care about that. 
As to ail ilie rest, it is true enough, for all I know to the contrary. 

“ Well dear, and what does that little scratch of the pen signity, 
whether it’s true or not,” demanded her mother ; nobody wi ’now 
any thing about it, and it sounds belter, docsii • 

“ Well, there— let it stand, mamma. It is not worth disputing about, 
certainly. Mariicd is married, all the world over. And what you say 
about aL, is all right and correct. But where is he, darling beauty . 
I tell vou what, Mrs. O'Donagougb, it won t do for you to *e»dmg 
mv hn-sband abonl right and leit-minJ that, if 

yon see papa's keeping him, whether he will or no. 1 ^ 

longer, thafs what I won't, so good-by to you all. And so saying, 

Madame Tornorino darted out ol i be room. touches 

“Oh heavens I How that charming creatures \ • 

me !” cKcla.ined Miss Matilda Perkins. “ ^1""' Jj noriook 
ful is her conjugal tenderness! Ah, who almost 

with envy upon happiness so pure and so exalted, she addrd, aimo 

inaudibly. . sUdingr movement 

Patty meanwhile made her way rapt > 

of her hand, down the hamsters, - tlv addicted 

(a mode of descending the stairs to nhich sUt was ,grt . 
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when in good spirits), to the door of the room dignified by the appcU 
lation of “ the library/’ and throwing it open without ceremony, found 
henelf, considerably to her surprise, in the presence of two persons 
who were, beyond all question, wrangling violently ; and unhappily for 
her new-born felicity, poor little lady ! these persons were her father 
and her husband. 

** How dare yoti look so savagely cross at my darling Tornorino, 
papat*’ she exclaimed, with great indignation, and at the same time 
throwing her arms round her husband, who, as well as her father, was 
standing. “How dare you, Isay? Don’t knit your brows at me, 
papa, for you know as well as I do, that 1 don't care the hundredth 
part of a farthing for your frowns — and that 1 didn’t either before I was 
a married woman ; so 1 leave you to guess how much 1 care for them 
now. But 1 won't have my dear darling plagued, that I won't — so 
mind what you are about, old gentleman.” 

“ This is no lime for playing the fool, Patty,” replied her father, in 
a voice which, despite all the courage of her native spirit, stiengthened 
as it now was by her matronly position, made her quail. “ Did 1 serve 
you right, hussy, I should push you out of doors this instant, with 
the beggarly fellow you have thought proper to choobe for a hus- 
band — ” 

“Why do you let him talk so, Don Tornorino^” exclaimed poor 
Patty, bursting into tears. “ You know its all lies I Why do you let 
him go on so 

“Hold your tongue, girl, and hear me !” resumed her father, in a 
tone that neither the bride nor biidegiooin could libten to unmoved. 
“ I have been asking this fine whiskered hero ot yours a few questions, 
and fiom his agreeable ans\^ers, it appears perfectly evident that the coat 
upon his back constitutes by far the most valuable part of his possessions. 
This being the caNC, my young madam, 1 will beg you to inlorm me how 
and where you intend to li\e^” 

“ I don’t believe a word of it, I don’t,” sobbed Patty, trembling both 
with rage and fear. ^ He i^ a Don, he told me so himself , I know he 
is a Don — arn’t you a Don, my dear, ain't you ^ ’ 

“ Nevermind. You no talk, Miss Patty, say any thing apropos dcmoi. 
Listen, dutiful, a voire bon papa,” replied her liusband, disengaging 
himself from her arms, and placing hiaiself behind a chair, in ordci, 
as it should seem to keep out of her uay. 

“ Do you call me Miss Patty, you traitor of a man screamed the 
unfoitunate wile. “ If my papa is the dear good papa he used to be, 
he’ll teach you to call your own lawful wife by such a name as that — 
won’t you, dear pa? — won't you make him treat me like a married 
woman 

If the high-minded Mr. 0'Donas:ough did love any thing iii the 
world besides himself, it certainly was his daughter; and even at the 
present moment, though harassed by a pretty considerable variety of 
disagreeable thoughts, he could not see the showers of tears which fell 
from her bright eyes, without enough of pity and tenderness to i lode- 
rate the angry feelings with which he had just addressed her, and to 
produce a tone of much greater gentleness as he said, 

“ 1 am sorry foi you, my poor Patty, with all my heart and soul. 
But it will do 110 good to, mince the matter, you have married youiself 
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to a fellow wi^out a sixpence, and there are some fathers who would 
make little difficulty of easing themselves at once of all trouble con- 
cerning you, by turning you both into the street together. But I have 
not the heart to do it, Patty-thoiigh, God knows, at this time the fewer 
burdens I have the better. However, your mother’s income is settled ' 
upon her, and in case of the worst, may be worth keeping. And so, 
all things considered, I am determined to treat youbjptter than you de- 
serve, and take you along with me. I have explained myself pretty 
foully to your husband, and he has wit enough, whatever other qualities 
he may want, to understand how I shall expect he will behave himself. 
»o no more sobbing and crying, Patty. We must one and all make 
the best of a very bad matter. Things might be worse— I don’t mean 
as to your marriage, for I don’t see exactly how that could be; but I 
might have been found considerably worse prepared for the accident that 
has happened to me.” 

“ VA^at do you mean, papa?” demanded the astonished Patty, her 
eyes opened greatly beyond their usual ample dimensions, her curls 
hastily pushed back, and her head extended forwards to the utmost ex- 
tent of her handsome throat. “ What, in Heaven’s name, are ydu talking 
about? If my Tornorino is not really a Don, he is a monstrous liar^ 
and that he knows as well as I. Bul l am ready to forget and forgive, 
because he is such a darling, and because it is as clear as light, that he 
only said it for the sake of being the more sure of getting me; and if 
you’ll forgive nnd forget it too, papa, it will be very good-natured of 
you ?j[But what in the wuild has that to do with my ‘ going along with 
you.’ Going along where, I should like to know ? I don’t mean to go 
along any where, and that’s flat. I mean to stay here, and show off 
iny wedding-ring and ir dding-clothes, and my handsome husband, 
to my aunt Herbert, ’ my cousins, and that nasty brute of a beast, 
Jack that was, and every body else that I ever saw or knew in all my 
life before. So please not to say any moie about ‘ going along;’ for all 
the uloiuj I shall be going, will just be driving along the streets in 
inanima’s beautiful carriage to buv wedding-clothes.” 

The spirit of Mr. John William Patrick Allen O’Donagough seldom 
failed him ; and, to do him justice, it must be avowed that he rarely 
permitted any emotion to be vi.sible on his countenance, which it was 
his wish to hide. But as he listened to this speech from the animated 
Patty, he looked a less great, a less philosophical man than usual. For 
a moment he turned away his head to avoid her gaze, and his com- 
plexion varied. But this lasted not long ; a very short interval sufficed 
to restore him to his wonted happy hardihood ; and then he com- 
posedly turned to his son-in-law, saying, with very perfect self-posses- 
sion, 

‘‘ Get upstairs, Tornorino ; I want to speak to my daughter alone.” 

The Don, who did not appear to show in any large degree the firm- 
ness of nerve possessed by his distinguished father-in-law, delayed not 
for the hundredth part of a second to obey him, but instantly slipped 
out of the room, despite the extended hand of his wife, which seemed 
stretched out as if to “ clutch him,” and impede his departure. 

“ Sit down, Patty,” said Mr. O’Donagough. 

The puzzled Patty obeyed, her eyes still steadily fixed upon her mys 
terious parent. 
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I am sorry to tell you, Patty, that your silly marriage is not the 
only, nor perhaps the worst misfortune that has fallen upon us within 
last twenty-four hours,” said he. 

“ I wish you would not go on talking of my marriage in that way, 
papa,” said the bride, recovering her courage as her father’s manner to- 
wards her softened. “ I’m the best judge, 1 suppose, whether my hus- 
band is the man I love; and I tell you once for all, that he is. And if 
it turns out that he is not particularly rich, because of his leaving most 
of his money behind in his own country, what can that signify, 1 should 
like to know, when, as mamma says, 1 am your only sole heiress; and 
you, as rich as you are, with your fine house and carriage, and going 
to court, and the lord knows what besides ? ’ 

Mr. O’Donagough knit his brows, but presently relaxed the frown, 
and sighed deeply- 

“That is just the point, my poor dear child, upon which I want to 
speak to you. I have a very singular history to disclose, Patty, which 
will explain, only too well, all that now appears mysterious to you,’* 
said he. 

Having thus spoken, he paused for a moment, and fixed his eves full 
upon her face with great solemnity ; but just as he seemed about to 
resume his discourse, Patty slopped him by saying, 

“ Pray, papa, will every body go on calling me Patti/, as you do ? 
I can’t say I like it at all ; it’s a monstrous disappointment to me ; why 
shouldn’t I be called by my husband’s name, with Mrs. before it, like 
other married women ? I do think it is veiy hard.” 

“I will call you Mrs. Tornorino, my dear, if you wish it,” replied 
her father, with a smile which certainly, notwithstanding his constitu- 
tional strength of mind, gave him a good deal the air of ‘ a very foolish, 
fond old man ;* “ but you know, darling, that when parents have got 
a beautiful young married daughter, like you, they always continue to 
call them by their Christian name — that is, as long as they continue 
young and beautiful.” 

“ Do they ? Oh ! I did not know that. Well then, papa, you may 
goon so, if you please. But I hope nobody else will, for Tornorino 
is certainly the very prettiest name I ever heard in my life. Don’t you 
think it is, papa ?” 

“My dear, dear, Patty ! I dare say I shall think any name that be- 
longs to you pretty. But I have a great deal of business, Patty, that 
must be done directly, and 1 do beg you will listen to what 1 am going 
to say. Do now, there’s a good girl !” 

“ Now I am sure you say that only to torment me, papa, and for no 
other reason in the whole world !” exclaimed Patty, with great vehe- 
mence. “ You will never make me believe that let a married woman 
be as young and beautiful as she will, she ought to be called oihl ! It 
is a downright insult; and if Tornorino has as much spirit as a rat, he 
won’t bear it, that he won’t !” 

Mr. O’Donagough’s fondness began to give way to anger, and it was 
decidedly more a ban than a blessing which burst from his lips, us he 
started out of his chair^ and striding towards his daughter placed his 
bands upon her shoulder, shaking her with more energy than gentle- 
ness. 

‘‘ By the heaven above us, Patty, I am afraid you are a greater fool 
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than I took you for ! If you were six, instead of sixteen, you might 
listen to me when I tell you that I want to speak on matters of the 
greatest possible importance. But if you really are too silly to care 
for any thing but your own nonsense, I shall leave yqu to your fate, 
and that may very likely lead to the turning you and your fine moustache 
into the street before you are many hours older.” 

These words were uttered with very considerable vehemence, and 
before Patty could sufficiently recover her wits to answer them, her 
angry father had passed through the door, and banged it together after 
him. 


Chap. 111. 


Notwithstanding the dauntless style in which the spirited young 
l)ri(Jchad received her father’s rebuke upon the penniless nature of the 
coniicxion she had formed, she was not altogether unconscious that it 
was deserved, or indifferent to the dangers which might arise to herself 
and her “ darling,” were pa to get downright cross with hter. It was 
therefore with no lingering movement that she scrambled across the 
room after him, threw open the door again, and sprung upon the 
back of Ins neck just as his foot reached the first stair, much after the 
fashion of a favourite young Nevvfouudland-dog, who has attained his 
full size, liot lU't WiC full gravitv and discretion. Most assuredly Mr. 
O’Donagough was in no playful mood, and perhaps his very first im- 
pulse upDii receiving this pow’erful caress, W'as to have rejected it with 
equal Mgour by a backward moNcment of the leg just raised in act to 
mount. But lie fcB th it it vs as the hand of Patty that was at his 
throat, and his “ on irtue” mastering him, he turned round with some- 
thing between a smile and a frown, saying, 

“ Don’t be a fool, Patty. What d’ye want ?” 

“Want? my own dear pap' want ijou, to be sure, flow could 
you run awav fiom your own poor dear Patty so ? and she just married 
100 ! and all for nothing m the world but becau^^c she wanted to have a bit 
of fun with you ! Come along back with me pa, and see if I don t listea 
to all you have goi to say, as grave as a judge. You see if 1 don t. 

O’lioiiagough, wholly overcome by this pretty naivete, very lovingly 
threw Ids arm louiul her waist, and returned into the room they had 
h'ft ; but still his step and manner were so very solemn that Madame 
Tonorino began to be frightened outright, and when he had placed her 
in one chair, and himself in another, exactly opposite to her, she 
looked as sober and sedate as he could possibly have desired. 

“ It will be necessary, mv dear child, ’ he began, ‘ m oi er o 
make you fully understand my present very embarrassing situation 
that 1 should relate to you some circumstances of my early wiia 

wliich you are, and indeed your excellent mother a so^ to 

.l.ahu.’a. While ,.UI a .0,, young 



ceedingly like yourseit, rauy. ai 

nately happened to be quartered with my regiment fourth wa3 

Regent, subsequently our beloved monarch George the ioarth,wa3 
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holding his splendid court there. The precise time of which I speak 
need not be mentioned. Indeed, for many painfully important reasons, 
it i^ill be greatly best that 1 should avoid doing so. And I will, there- 
fore beg of yoK, my dear, to ask me no questions. All that it is essen- 
tia) you should know I will freely communicate to you. And for the 
rest!—” 

Here Mr. O’Donagough paused for a moment, and rested his fore- 
head upon his extended hand, as if wishing to conceal some too pow- 
erful emotion with w»hich his soul was struggling ; but after one deep- 
drawn sigh he proceeded. 

Amidst the brightest ornaments of that splendid court, my dear 
child, was a young lady possessed of a degree of beauty, which even 
at this distance of time, I cannot recall without a violence of emotion 
that shakes every nerve, and teaches me that there are feelings that 
neither time nor circumstance can obliterate ! But, alas! my Patty, 
the dignity of her birth and station equalled the beauty of her person. 
The proudest nobles of the land vied with each other for her favour. All 
the world loved her, [hui she, alas’! alas ! loved W alone ! This too lovely, 
this too beloved lady, was in the habit of walking frequently upon the 
terrace of the castle. Her high rank insured her admittance at all 
times, and I, from my military command, found it only too easy to invent 
ostensible reasons for being there also. That terrace, that noble 
Windsor- terrace, Patty, is known to millions, and remembered fondly 
by all who have seen it, as one of the most enchanting spots on earth. 
But alas! where is the aching, throbbing, palpitating memory, which 
recollects like mine ? Where is there another heart which bounds, yet 
sinks, which trembles, yet exults at the mere sound of its name, as 
mine does? My child ! it was upon that terrace that the mutual I ve 
of that noble lady and your too happy, yet too wretched father was 
mutually confessed and mutually returned. She loved me, Patty I 
Loved me, did I [say ? She worshipped — she adored me ! And 1 — 
can you blame me, my dear child if — ” here Mr. O’Donagough was very 
strongly agitated, and notwithstanding his eviderit struggles to master 
his feelings, he found himself obliged to draw forth his pocket-handker- 
chief, and apply it to his eyes — “ Can you, I say, blame me, my Patty, 
if I loved too ?” 

“ Good gracious no, papa ! Not the least bit in the world,” replied 
his daughter. “ I am sure you would have been a most horrid monster 
of a man, if you had not. But do go on pa, and tell me what hap- 
pened next ? Did you run away with her, as my Don did with me ?” 

Patty, IJdare not tell you more of this eventful history.” 

“Well I never,” exclaimed Patty, looking exceedingly disappointed, 
“no never in all my life heard any thing like that. Just as if telling 
could signify now, when it must have been such ages and ages ago. 
Don't be foolish, papa, there’s a dear good man, but go on, and for 
goodness sake tell me all that happened between you and this grand 
lady. Well to be sure, it's no great wonder that you hold your head so 
high as you do sometimes, I must say that for you, pap. But pray does 
mamma know all about it? Whether she docs or not, however don’t 
signify a straw, for I am positively dying to hear the rest, and hear it I 
must. So go on, papa, when I bid you.” 
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** For the rest, my dear, there is but little more that can or ought to be 
said,” replied Mr. O’Donagough, with an air of discretion betittijig the 
circumstances. “All that I can further relate concerns myself ©nly. 
The vigilant eyes of those who surrounded the noble lady, who, by the 
way, it is necessary I should tell you was a countess in lier own right, 
were not slow in discovering how matters stood, and I-hc consequence to 
me may be easily guessed. Though well born, j^nd highly educated, 
and with a military reputation (for why should I deny it, Patty ?) of the 
very liighest class, I was still considered as immeasurably below the 
noble object of my love. Her proud and cruel fiiends would not for 
an instant endure the idea of a marriage between us, which would make 
her title descend to my ofFapring. 1 was ordered to go abroad immedi- 
ately, and a multitude of injurious reports were industriously attached 
to my name, in the hope of estranging the heart of my beloved coun- 
tess. 1 w’cnt, Patty, a broken hearted wanderer; I quitted iny native 
shoj»cs,and looked my last upon my noble love. Butguess my agonies when 
1 tell you, that almost the first news I received from England brought me 
the account of her marriage with a nobleman of rank etpial to her own ! 
It is torture to remember it. But no more of this, Patty. ' 1 must not, 

1 dare not dwell on all 1 liavc suffered. Years rolled on, and brought 
with them the healing balm that ever rests upon their wings. I saw 
your excellent mother. I saw, admired, w(.oed, and wim her, Patty; 
and () for sake, as \sell as for other tnost important reasons, I 
would not wish this history to be greatly talked of. That you 
should converse respecting it with your mother, is of course porfectly 
natural. But do not dwell upon the passion I have desciihed to you — 
it iiiav pain her. By your own feelings for Don rornorino, my deal 
love, vou may gues wh »t her's arc for me. llie high nobility of my 
first passion will ik ..uffiee to heal the mortification arising from know- 
ing that she never could lAve been more than second in my heart. 
You will now, in your present situation, easily understand all this, and 
will have loo much tenderness f(»r hei, lam sure, to wound her feelings 
unnecessarily. You understand me 

“ Ves, I suppose I understand you, papa,” replied Patty, “ but 1 
can’t help thinking that what you say is very nonsensical, because it is 
downright liumbiig, and iiotliing else, to talk ot you and mamma 
being like Tornorino and me. However, I’ll dc) just whatever you like 
about it. And though you are so old now, it is a beauulul love story 
as ever was wrote in a hook, and I must and nviiI tell my on o i - 


You won’t miiul lliat, 1 suppose ? . 

“ No. my clear P.iltv, not at all,” replied her father affectionately. 
» On theconlraiv. mv’love, 1 wish him to be made acipiainted with all 
the peculiarities of my siiualioii. They are very \ 

must proceed to explain to you why it is, that no\>, or t le i.' . 

consider it proper to open my heart to you on tins painful subject, i s 
believe me, a theme inexpressibly distressing to me. P;;rcicula r^ at this 
moment, when I would willingly have devoted ] 

early days of your married life, my poor child, pass j,ai y i 
Bu/unhappily 1 am compelled to announce to you the -ry < jsagreeable 
fact that unless vour husband has a home of Ins own « 
your lioneymoon. my pretty Patty, must be pas ed on j 

“ Good gracious, wliy ? I ^ ^ ^ ^ 2 L ^ 

April. — VOL. LXiv. NO. cclvi. 
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mean that mamma shall go out with me directly to buy some wedding 
clothes, and there will be no fun in being fine unless there is somebody 
to acdmire me. I do beg, papa, that wherever you are going, you won't 
set off till 1 have received all my visits, and returned them too. I am 
dying for my cousin Elizabeth to see my wedding-ring, and hear me 
call my tall, grandrlooking husband, Tornorino. 1 am as certain as that 
I am here, that she wall be just ready to die with envy.” 

‘‘ Nothing can be more natural than your feelings, my dear Patty, 
and it grieves me to the heart that 1 cannot indulge you in them. But 
you have not heard all my sad story yet, my dear. The persecution 1 
have undergone has be^n terrible beyond belief. As long as the sweet 
angel lived I was obliged either to remain out of the country, or else to 
return under a feigned name, and live in the most complete retirement, 
to avoid the possibility of her knowing that I was near her. Alas ! 
Patty, a jealous husband is the most terrible of all tyrants. God grant 
that this dreadful fate may never be yours !*' 

“ Oh ! there is no danger at all of that, papa, for I love my handsome 
husband a great deal too well to let any body else make love to me.” 

“That is a great blessing, my dear, a very great blessing ! But to 
return to my sad story. One might have hoped, Patty, might one not? 
that when the lovely countess was* no more, the tyrants might have 
ceased to persecute ? The hope of this was, I assure you, the only 
thing which enabled me to retain my senses when 1 lost her. But no ! 
even in this I have been deceived. For a short time indeed after my 
last return from abroad, on which return you and your excellent mother 
accompanied me, I was permitted to breathe the air of my native land 
unmolested ; and it was dear to me because it was the air my Eleonora 
had breathed ! But last night 1 received the astounding information 
that your appearance at court (where you were lecognised as my 
daughter) had given rise to the most injunous suspicions. There are 
persons in certain circles, Patty, who have not scrupled to bint that tlie 
excellent woman, whom before heaven 1 declare to be your mother, is 
DO morje to you than your nurse, and that your real mother was no other 
than the lamented heiress I have named to you ! This, as you will 
immediately perceive, throws a doubt upon the succession to her title 
and estates which, if it lakes wind, may plunge the whole of her noble 
family into the horrible exposure of a trial and a lawsuit. 1 have ac- 
cordingly received official hints that unless by at once withdrawing my- 
self I relieve the family from this alarm, measures will be immediately 
resorted to for the purpose of removing me from England for ever. I 
leave you to guess what my feelings were on receiving this intima- 
tion." 

“ Why they don’t mean to say that I ought to be the countess, do 
they, papa,” demanded Patty with considerable vivacity. 

“ Not exactly that, my dear. No one, I believe, has hitherto ven- 
tured to assert as a fact, what, under the circumstances, it would be so 
exceedingly difficult to prove. Nobody, as yet, has gone that length. 
But be this as it may, of the necessity of our immediately le-iving 
England there can be no question. Were I to delay a week, 1 have 
little doubt that I should find myself an object of the most tyrannical 

E ^rsecution — and that, probably, for life. 1 have, therefore, no time to 
se, and 1 have taken this early opportunity of communicating these 
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'^P y°'‘' "“'"<1 either to ac- 
company your mother and myself to the United States of America or 
to go immediately w.th your husband to such home as he can pA^ide 
lor you. How do you decide, Patty ^ 

“ I will tell you in a minute papa, if you will only let me ask you 
one or two questions, she replied. ' ^ 

“ Then make short work of your questions, Pat»y. for I have no time 
to lose, said Mr. O Donagough, once again portentously kniltin'>- his 
brows. ° 


“ Don’t look cross, papa, and I will have done in a minute. And 
please in the first place \o tell me whether it is quite sure and certain 
that 1 never can be a countess in my own right V* 

“ 1 am sorry to say, my dear, that there is not the slightest chance 
of it,” gravely replied Mr. O’Donagough. 

“Jhat’s no go then,” responded Patty, with a slight sigh. 

‘‘ Now then,” she resumed, “ my next question 'is, whether, being 
so fond of me as you are, and I your only child, whether, I say, you 
could not give me, before you go, fortune enough for me apd DonTor- 
norino to live on here a little, in good flashing style, just to plague the 
Hubert’s, and that nasty beast, Jack, before we go out after you and 
mamma, to America?” 


“ Here again, iny dear child,” said Mr. O’Donagough, with a truly 
paternal smile, *■ I recognise the most natural feelings, and believe me I 
fully sympathise in them ; but i lament to say that what you ask is al- 
together impossible. For the tyrants who pursue me with Uieir jealous 
vengeance — ” 


“ Do you mean the bids’s husband, papa ?” cried Patty, with a sud- 
den b irst of irrepre*' ' !e curiosity. 

Pardon me, my dear, I cannot answer,’' replied her father with 
solemnity. “ Nor is it in any way necessary that I should, in order to 
make you fully comprehend my position. Whoever they be who pursue 
me, their power ovei me is such that I cannot, without the most imminent 
risk to my liberty, and even to my life, attempt to realize any part of 
my piopeily. Indeed, I have but too much reason to fear that by far 
the grc.iicr poitioii of the funds upon which I reckoned as the source 
from which your fortune should be drawn, and our own handsome man- 
ner ot li\ing supplied, will be tendered enliiely unavailable by this last 
stroke of barbarous jealousy. All that can be done for our future 
comfort, depend upon it, my dear Patty, 1 will do ; but if you and 
your husband, after properly taking into consideration the fact of my 
almost ruined fortunes, shall still decide upon accompanying us into 
exile, it must be with the understanding that you are uniting your for- 
tunes to those of a. poor man — compared to what I believed mysell to 
be — a vert/ poor man, and must conduct \ourselves accoidingly. 

Patty looked exceedingly grave and remained silent considerably 
longer tliaii was her wont on any occasion ; but her father wished to 
hear what she had got to say in reply to his communication, and 
waited patiently till slie spake. At length, after heaving rather a deep 
sigh, she said, with an exprc.Nsion somewhat indicative of alarm upon 


her countenance, , j ^i. 

“ I don't know what my Don will say to it, papa, because I always 
told him, that you was so monstrous rich. Good gracious, what shall , 

2 L 2 
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I do, if he should grow cross about it and leave off loving me? I do 
think, upon my honour, that it would drive me mad/’ 

“ tn that case, my dear love/’ replied her father composedly, I 
should of course turn him out of doors immediately/’ 

“ What ? my own dear, darling husband ? And 1 left by myself 
without any husband at all? No, no, Mr. Pap, you*li do no such thing 
as (hat, 1 promise you. What you must do is this, dear papa, you 
must sqbeeze out everypenny you can save from every other earthly 
thing, and give it all to my dear Don ; and that, you know, will keep 
him in good humour, even if you don’t happen to live out in America 
in such a grand house^as this. That is what you really will do, my 
own dear darling pap, isn’t it?” 

And Patty sprung across the space which divided them, threw her 
arms round his neck, and began kissing him with more vehemence than 
she had ever done before, save once, when she had conceived an ardent 
affection for a pink satin-dress, which his hat alone could enable her to 
obtain. 

Upon tha^ occasion she had succeeded; the pink satin-dress had 
been the reward of her kisses, and it was perhaps the remembrance 
of this fact which made her now shower them so liberally. But her 
father seemed not in the kissing vein ; for he disengaged himself, 
though gently, from her clinging embraces, and quietly replied, 

“The best thing you can do, Patty, is to tell your husband the whole 
of the melancholy story which 1 have just told you ; he will then under- 
stand how things are, and if, as 1 suspect, his own circumstances are 
such as still to make his sticking close to us the best thing he can do, 
I dare say he will have common sense enough to keep his ground 
without being very troublesome. It is indeed, not impossible that 1 
may find him useful, and in that case 1 have no doubt but we shall 
go on very comfortably.” 

Patty pretty well knew when there was any thing to be gained from 
“Pa,” and when there was not. The present use of which experience 
was to make her quietly walk off, saying, “ that she would soon make 
her dear Don understand all about it.” 


Chap. IV. 

To prepare his beautiful Patty for the change she was about to un- 
dergo, was perhaps not the least disagreeable of the various operations 
which Mr. John William Patrick Allen O’Donagough knew that he had 
to perform before he set out upon the expedition (which as doubtless 
all the world will remember) General Hubert had so strenuously recom- 
mended. It had taken the affectionate father some fifteen or twenty 
minutes to decide in what manner the news could be conveyed to the 
happy bride, his daughter, with the least annoyance to her sensitive 
feelings ; but from the moment the matter presented itself to his imagi- 
nation in the shape which has been shown forth in the last chapter, 
every unpleasant sensation vanished. Nay, the interview which he 
had previously dreaded, « became, in a considerable degree, agreeable to 
him. 

ll is, I believe, a notorious fact in natural history, that whatever in- 
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sUnct or faculty nature has bestowed upon an animal with predomi- 
nating strength, causes in its exercise the most decided gratification ; 

1 1*' ^6 difficult to bring in evidence a stronger conHrnlation 

o this interesting phenomenon, than the state of feeling produced on 
the mind of Mr. O’Donagough by the act of lying. His spirits seemed 
to rise, his faculties to expand themselves ; his features assumed a look 
of animation and intelligence, inconceivably beyorftl what they ever«ma- 
nifested at any other time ; and if the observer’s eye could have gone 
deeper and penetrated to his heart, it would have been found gaily 
bounding in his bosom in a sort of triumphant jubilee at the bold feats 
of his undaunted tongue. 

On the whole, therefore, the half hour he had bestowed upon Patty 
had done him good, and it was with no faltering voice that he called 
to her as she (juitted the room, bidding her to send her mother to 
hirrv> 


Mr.O’Donagough, was, as we have said, a man of very considerable 
firmness of nerve, and had never, at any period of his life, been found 
infirm of purpose. Within half an hour of leaving his“ third drawing- 
room” on the pieceding night, in the manner described in a former 
series of the records of this interesting family, he had pretty fully made 
up his mind as to what he should do with himself and his belongings. 
Though he feb tint the earth was not wholly before him where to choose, 
he was dWAiL that quite a sufficient quantity remained open for him to 
prevent any embarrassment on the score of elbow-room. Nor had he 
that very dispiriting misfortune to contend with, which arises from the 
want of those sinews, so well known to be necessary in every operation 
which man carries ^ * ither with or against man. Ills lady’s provi- 

dent wisdom had tu ..i care, at the time of their marriage, that all that 
was hers should remain her own, and her little income was therefore as 
long as they remained together a pis alter sort of fund, which would 
always prevent their being in actual want. This was well, snug, com- 
fortable and soothing ; but this w'as by no means the most agreeable 
financial feature in his case. 


From the time that, to use his own phrase, he had sown those wild 
oats which had in some way or other occasioned his last excursion 
across the ocean, to the present period, when it was likely that a second 
vovage would be the best remedy for the little contretems which had 
occurred in his ** third drawing-room,’ he had never ceased adding to 
that sinall stock of private pocket-money, which he had begun to 
collect at his sociable whist-parties at Sidney. It is hardly fair, per- 
haps, to lift the veil of reserve by which he had ever kept the amount 
of this concealed, even from the wife of his bosom; but as accident 
has made me acquainted with the amount thus collected, 1 am tempted 
to name it as a pi oof (useful may it prove to the unthrifty !) of what 
mav be done by steady and persevering labour. 

Mr. (yUonagoiigb then, at this time stood possessed of a sum 
amounting to 12,8V)9i. ; of which his wife had no more knowledge than 
the man in the moon. And this, be it observed, 
and funded in the English stocks, so that 

tents of poor Mr. Ronaldson’s purse and pocket-book, which, ‘“’jever, 
amounted to very nearly a thousand more, and "“'Tf”" 

pleasant-feeling lining of his own coat-pocljct. Assure yi 
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deserved the honourable title of a chevalier d'indusirie, it was Mr. 
John William Patrick Alien O’Donagoiigh^ for never did he lose an 
oppohunity of putting his time to profit, let it occur at what period of 
the twenty-four hours it might. It may be thought, perhaps, that in 
this statement of Mr. O'Donagough's possessions, I have carelessly 
overlooked the very showy furniture of his handsome house in Curzon- 
street, but in point of fact I have been strictly accurate, inasmuch as 
no single article of that ftirniture had been paid for, and conse(]uently, 
in a statement so precise as the present, it could not properly have been 
brought to account. 

Mr. O’Donagough^was in the act of mentally running over precisely 
the same figures as 1 have been now laying before the reader, when the 
door of his library opened, and his wife appeared. The interview 
which was about to take place, would have been considerably more 
agreeable to the gentleman’s feelings, had he deemed it advisable in 
stating to his lady the sudden necessity for breaking up his London es- 
tablishment, to have indulged in the same imaginative species of nar- 
rative as that in which he had conveyed the same information to his 
daughter. But after a moments consideration, his admirable judg- 
ment decided him against attempting any thing of the kind. For he 
felt that, in the first place, it would rob him of the advantage he might 
hope to obtain from the very acute faculties of his admirable wife, and 
secondly, those very acute faculties, now fully ripened into strong prac- 
tical sharpness, would be [exceedingly likely to detect what was purely 
inventive, and thereby render his explanation of none effect. 

Determined, therefore, to be as candid in his exposition of fac ts, as 
if he had been stating matters to his own conscience, he lost no lime in 
circumlocution. 

“ Shut the door, wife,” he said, rather gravely, as Mrs. O’Donagough 
came in, and then added, rather in a lower key, “ and you may as well 
bolt it, my dear, and then we shall not be interrupted." 

“Dear me, Mr. O.’Donagough ! how very foolish this is of you!” 
she replied, but obeyed his command, however, l>efoie she advanced 
into the room. ‘‘ I know exactly, word for word what you are going to 
say, as well as if you had spoken it every syllabic already.” • 

“ Do you, my dear ?” said O’Donagough. “ 1 doubt it I" 

“ Tes I do. You arc going to make a preachment as long as my arm 
about Patty’s marriage ; and what good is it when the thing is done 
and over? I know very well that I would rather have had an English 
lord for her. But there’s no use f»*euing about it, and I never will for- 
give you as long as I live, if you refuse to give me down a good hand- 
some sum of money out of your last night’s winnings, to buy the deal 
creature’s wedding clothes. A good deal of it, 1 know, we may have 
on credit, but not all, nor any thing like all. And if you please, 1 want 
to set about it immediately.” 

“ I have not the least objection in the world, my dear," replied Mr. 
O’Donagough ; “ and if you will be kind enough to hear what I was 
going to say — which has nothing whatever to do with Patty, you shall 
set out and buy the wedding clothes immediately after, if you like 
it.” 

Mrs. O’Donagough was too reasonable a woman to ask for a fairer 
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promise than this, and accordingly she placed herself in the chair that 
before occupied, and replied, 

world sweet-tempered smile in the 

“It is rather an awkward thing, my dear, that I have got to mention 
to you and it you were not tlic devilisl, clever woman that yon are, I 
s iould never tell you of it at all. Dm if you will, set your wit, side by 
side together with mine, 1 am not the least -bit afiaid but what we 
shall get through the business perfectly well, and do better, for what I 
know, than it it had never happened.’* 

“ And what has happened ?" replied his wife in an accent of consi- 
derable alarm. 

“ Why, first and foremost, that hideous old maid, Elizabeth Peters 
hit oft* the truth last nio;ht as cleverly as if sh^ had been the witch she 
looks. like, and obligingly addresj^ed me as Major Allen before Mrs. 
Stephenson, civilly lecjnesting me to tell her why I liad chano'ed iny 
name.” ^ 

“ Insolent wretch ! — see if I won’t be revenged of her impertinence, 
exclaimed the sympathizing wife. 

“ Aiid’what did you say to her, my dear?” 

“ Why, iny love, I had m^t time to say much, because that very fas- 
cinating persono'ro, Mrs, Stephenson, and this above-mentioned Miss 
Elizabeth l^ele's, iiad politely concealed themselves behind the curtains 
of the rect'ss, in order iu watch me play piquet with Mr. Ronaldson. 
Foxcrol’t was in the room with us, and, good-natured fellow, as you 
know he is, he gave me, half in fun, you know, of course, a hint or 
two of the cards llo* ahl am Ik Id — all which tliese charming ladies 
saw, and at the \eiy r nent when 1 wa:i in the act of making so good 
a thing of it as would have made it signify but iitile whether Patty’s 
Don uere rich or poor, they popped out of their hiding-place, and told 
Ronaldson not to sign the clu ck, for that he had been cheated.'" 

“ Audacious vvietehcs!” exclaimed Mrs. O’Donagough, her expres- 
sive countenance heuming wiih rage. “ Oh, my dearest Donny 1 had 
I been there, they hail dared not for their lives have done it ! In your 
own liouse too! — when they were enjoying the protection of your roof, 
and revelling in the niagnificence of your splendid hospitality ! Surely 
it is unpi ecedeuted in the annals oi visiting. They shall be exposed 
for it. They shall be knoun for what they are, or my name is not 
O’Donagough. Why, Donny, I shall never again be able to own my 
connexion with them. They have disgraced themselves fore\er! 

“ All very true, my dear,” replied hei husband, composedly. “ But, 
neverlhelcs?, RonaliUun did wofsign the check — and /shall be obliged 
to leave the country with as little delay as possible. 

“ Leave the countiy ' Leave Curzon-streel ? And just when I am 
going to show oif my darling Patty every where, as the youupstand 
most beautiful married woman in London I Oh ! it is impossible . You 
never can be such a brute !” cried the unhappy Mrs. 0 Doiiuguugli, in 

the most piercing accents imaginable, , 

“ You do iiol appear to see tins allVii with your usual clear-headed 
good sense, my dear." icplied her hu.baud, with 
of voice and manner. “ Perhaps you arc not aware that d I do not 
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take myself off, and that immediately, the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department will have all the trouble upon his own hands. 
But fcven in that case, you perceive, your bridal gaities would be equally 
defeated, for we should go, at least / should, and under the circum- 
stances, I don’t think you would find your residence here at all agree- 
able afterwards.** * 

“AVhat do you mean, Donny?** said the vexed lady, looking at his 
placid countenance with considerable indignation. ‘‘ What have all the 
Secretaries of State in the world to do \^ith our staying in this beautiful 
house or leaving it? If you are only joking, and making fun of me, 
as you do with that fopl Foxcroft, 1 never will forgive you as long as 
I live.** 

“That would be very terrible, my dear,** he mildly replied. “ But 
fortunately at this moment I run no risk of the kind ; for 1 certainly do 
not consider the matter as })ai taking in the least degree of the nature 
of a joke. Nor do I see any thi.ng like fun in being transported for 

“Transported !** shrieked Mrs. O’Donagougii. “ You don’t mean it? 
—you don*t mean to say, husband, that you have really been such a 
lool as to do any thing to put you in the power of those horrid women ? 
You don’t mean to tell me that*^ Oh! Donny! Donny I I shall go 
mad !’* 

“ God forbid, my dear,” he replied, without \arying a muscle of his 
truly philosophical physiognomy. “Anything of the kind would be 
exceedingly troublesome just now. But really, my dear, you agitate 
yourself much more than there is any occasion for; and to tell you the 
truth, I thought my Barnaby was too much a woman of the world to 
sufier such an occurrence as this to shake her couruLre so violently. If 
you will but see the thing in a proper liglit, and give me your assi>tance 
in getting every thing ready, and in giving the hole affair rather the ap- 
pearance of a party of pleasure, than any thing else, I have no doubt 
that we shall do extremely well. There are many people of veiy high 
fashion in the United States, particularly at New Orleans, and in the 
other stave states, and if we contrive to manage our affaiis only as well 
as we have done before, my dear, yon may depend upon it we shall soon 
find ourselves in the very highest rank of society, and perhaps better off 
than we have ever been in our lives.** 

Mrs. O’Donagough was a woman of strong feelings, yet nevertheless 
she was always, or almost always, amenable to reason, and long be- 
fore her husband had ceased speaking, her fine spirit had recovered its 
tone ; she felt able, and perfectly willing too, to take the particular bull, 
which now appeared to face her, by the horns, and by the noble exer- 
ciw of the faculties of which she felt proudly conscious, to do battle 
with whatever difficulties might assail her, nothing doubting, from the 
hints her judicious husband had thrown out, that her reward would now 
be, what it had so often been before, namely, the placing herself consi- 
derably in advance of all her fellow-creatures, the envied of many, and 
the admired of all. From this point the conversation proceeded in a 
tone of conjugal confidence and sympathy, that might have served as a 
model to all the wedded sons and daughters of Eve ; and no greater 
proof can be given of the happiness of such a self-contented tempera- 
ment as that of iny heroine, than the fact, that the interview which 
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brought to her knowledge the proof of her husband's standing in the 
most imminent peril of being transported for life, left her in a state of 
spirits the most animated and the most happy that can be concei^d. 

Just as she was going to take her departure, in order to set about her 
own preparatiuns, and leave her husband at liberty to make his, she 
suddenly stopped short and exclaimed, “ But, my dear Donny,what in 
the world am I to say to those dear, good Perkinses? and to that hand- 
some creature, Tornorino? Upon my word, that must be thought of.” 

“ It has been thought of, iny Barnaby,” returned her husband with 
a playful smile that quite illuminated his countenance. “ Patty will tell 
you ; but no,” he added, “ it will be safest for me to give you a sketch 
of the thing myself, that you may make no blunders when you hear the 
dear child allude to it. Just listen to me, my dear, and I will make you 
understand why it is that 1 am obliged to leave the country.” 

Mr. O'Donagougli then, with some humour and very considerable 
enjoyment, ran over the heads of the history he had been recounting 
to Patty concerning his early passion, and, for a few gay moments 
felonies, flittings, transport-ships, and Botany Bay, were all forgotten, 
and both the gentleman and lady laughed heartily. 

“There certainly never was any thing like you," Donny I ’ said the 
lady, as soon as he had finished, “ you have made my sides ache, I 
promise you.” 

“ Aiu\ there certainly never was any thing like you, my dear,” he re- 
plied with a very gallant bow. “ 1 have often told you that you were 
a wife made on purpose for me — and so you are !” 


Chap. V. 

When Mrs. O'Donagougli re-entered the drawing-room, she found 
Patty and her husband seated upon one sofa, and the two Miss Per- 
kinses on, another. Tiie two former were deeply engaged in a whisper- 
ing convei sation, the subject of which, as the well-satisfied mother 
rightly imagined, was those passages in the early history of the bride s 
father, with which she had that morning been made acquainted. The 
two latter did not appear to be conversing at all, and to say truth, 
looked very particularly lorsaken and forlorn. It was to this group 
that Mrs. O’Donagough immediately addressed herself, for she, loo, felt 
a pleasure in the exercise of the inventive faculty, which was almost 
equal to that of her husband. 

Oh, my dear girls !” she began, “ what a history I have been listen- 
ing to ! Such a story has come out I Mercy on me ! I liardly know 
whether I stand on my head or my heels !” i . 

“ Oh, dear me ! VVhat is it V cried Miss Louisa, divided ^^^ween 
fright and curiosity, for Mrs. O'Donagough by pressing her right hand 
strongly against her left side, sighing deeply, and casting up lereyes o- 
wards the ceiling, gave her great reason to fear ihdt t lere was sc me 
mixture of the terrible in what she was about to hear. 

“ I dare say it is the same thing that nay beloved 
eating to her husband,” said Miss Matilda, eager y. o, c e 
Mrs. O’Donagough. let me he.r it directly. You must kno"' f®' 
TOtedly I am attached to you all, and whatever concerns any one of the 
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dear family^ is just the same to my poor heart, as if it belonged tomy- 
self." 

“ You are a good soul, Matilda, as ever lived, and so is Louisa too. 
So sit you down,*oneon each side of me. and you shall hear it; though 
] declare to Heaven my hair actually stands on end upon my head at 
the very idea of repeating it.” 

Saying these words,* Mrs. O’Donagoiigh seated herself in the middle 
of her sofa, and taking in each of her own hands one of those belong- 
ing to Miss Louisa and to Miss Matilda Perkins, she began to repeat 
the history she had heard from her husband, embellishing it a little as 
she went on, by sundry feminine traits of impassioned tenderness on 
the part of the young countess, and concluding with a hint that the 
untimely demise of that noble personage was the consequence of her 
unconquerable passion for Mr. O’Donagough. 

The only part of the history, as recounted by that gentleman to his 
daughter, which did not appear in the present version, was that which 
seemed to infer a possibility that Patty might be the offspring of the 
lady alluded to, and not of the fond mother who so gloried in calling 
her daughter. ' Mr. 0*Donagoiigh showed considerable knowledge ol 
human nature in omitting this part of the joke when discoursing on the 
subject to his wife. He felt that there were things which might not 
safely be mentioned, even in jest, and that ihh was one of them. 
It would be difficult, nay, perhaps impossible, to find words ca- 
pable of doing justice to the feelings of the Misses Perkins as 
they listened to this soul-stirring narrative. Disjointed expletives 
were all they could utter; but clasped hands, lifted eyes, and 
long-drawn breath, gave ample testimony to the powerful emotion 
which shook their respective frames. At length the predominating 
feeling of Miss Matilda found vent in words, having some show of 
meaning, for she uttered distinctly the following : 

“And what, my adored Mrs. O'Donagough, is it your intention to 
do? Go, it is plain you, must — but where 

“ Oh 1 in such a case as this,” replied my heroine, “ there is but one 
country in the world that a superior-mind jd man, like Mr. O Dona- 
gough, would think of for a mom#»nt. Of course we shall go to the 
United States — that is, to the most fashionable part of the country. 
Yon may guess that 1 should not think of any other. And there I have 
DO doubt we shall be exceedingly happy. O’Donagough is exactly the 
man to be popular in a free country. All his principles and ideas are 
upon the noblest and most extended scale ; and 1 know that I and 
Patty, too, are particularly well fitted to live happily in a country where 
there are slaves; in fact it is the only sort of servant in whom one can 
find any real comfort, and I confess to you, my dear girls, that upon the 
whole, I expect we shall enjoy ourselves famously.’^ 

“I have not the least doubt in the world, my dearest friend!” 
exclaimed Miss Matilda. “ 1 would to Heaven I was going with 
you !” 

“ Then so you shall, by jingo !” exclaimed the bride, who had over- 
heard the speech of her favourite. “ If 1 say the word, it’s as good as 
done; and that you know, Matilda, nobody better. If I had iny way 
when 1 was plain Patty O’Donagough, 1 leave you to guess if I ^ 
likely to be disappointed, and contradicted, and plagued, and dis- 
obeyed now that 1 am a married woman, and the wife of a Don.” 
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** Dearest Patty ! — ever, ever the same !” cried Miss Matilda, with 
vehement emotion. “ What say you, my dearest Mrs. O’Donog^ough X 
Do you think that we might be permitted to join your delightful P^^ty . 

I feel sure that both Louisa and myself would know no happiness like 
that 0 ^ devoting ourselves to you.** 

** Upon my life, girls, I should like it of all things ; for I am sure 
that I shall want somebody, particularly just at fijst, to talk to, and to 
help me settle things. Of course, my dears, you know that you would 
have to pay all your own expenses — that’s a matter of course and 
then, if Donny does not object, I won’t. But what does Louisa say to 
it ? I have not heard her voice yet ?’* 

Upon being thus appealed to, Miss Louisa ventured to say, though 
her sister’s eyes shot daggers at her the while, that she did not think 
either Matilda or herself young enough to venture upon going to a quite 
new^x;ountry, of which they knew nothing, except that it was many a 
thousand of miles off, which would make it ex.ceedingly difficult to come 


back again. , 

“ Louisa Perkins ! you are a fool, if ever there was one born . ex- 
claimed Madame Tornorino, “ and you may say that I told you so. 

Mrs. O’Donagough laughed aloud, and said, 

“ Go where you will, Patty, gentle and simple must all agree that 
vou have a ton-ue in vour head. But never mind her, Louisa, lou 
have a ri^ht to^ your sav as well as another, and your opinion is, that 
Ameiicii'is a g^eat way off. So it is, my dear.^^ And you need not 
mind Patty’s impudence tlie least bit in the world. 

Miss Louisa Perkins seemed to beof the same opinion, and certainly 
looked as if her equ' .imity was in no danger of being shaken by that 
Uu y’s salhel ..ut her feelings were differently constituted wnlh 

shawl, and wrapped it energetically round her, said. Come along, 

sister r she really looked as white as a sheet. Mrs. 

“ Yes Matilda, vou had better go away now, child, observed M 

go, I'shall make no objection, if Donny makes non y 

how excessively tond he is of you hotl^ «:<T\,i>d Matilda as 

.‘God bless you, dearest Mrs. O’Donagough • 

she pressed the hand of "sgrJant in any land in the 

glory in waiting upon you like your humble 

world that you could take me to ! ,pnlied Mrs. O’Donagough, 

“ You are a very good girl, Matilda, repbed Mrs. 

“ and I dare say Ixiuisa will think ' j aspect, and with a 

But Louisa continued to mamtain lier 
silent, slow, and melancholy step, tumed so as to read 

The maiden sistere walked along » * . . exchanging a sing.c 

Park-lane, crossed into the Par > »" ® moody. But having at length 

word. Louisa was melancholy, aeross the green-sward 

reached that semi-sylvan ieun-^ev sister swelled too vehe- 

towards Brompton, the tul heart of - " j ^1 e following words: 

mently to be longer restrained, and she uttered 
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If there is one misfortune in the world more hard to bear ihan 
all the rest, it is the being tied up to a person loo old and too stupid for 
any Ihing.*' 

The meek-spirited Louisa, who knew that a storm must come, had 
been actually quivering, inside and out, from head to foot, in flic ex- 
pectation of it ; and though the breeze that now began to whistle in her 
ears, was not of the m®st balmy or gentle quality, she still felt in some sort 
relieved ‘that it had begun, probably because the evils we anticipate are 
always more terrible in our imaginings than in the reality. It was theie- 
fore with a very perceptible attempt at a dheerful manner that she re- 
plied, 4 

“ Come, dear Matilda! don’t fret yourself! You can’t think how it 
spoils your good looks. And besides, my dear sister, you ought to re- 
member that if two people are tied together, as you call it, the one 
young and the other old, the one clever and the other stupid, the clever 
and young one has so much the best of it, that she ought to thank God, 
day and night, that she is not the other one.'* 

“ It is much I have got to thank God for, isn’t it?” bitterly replied 
the unfortunate cadette. “ I, that never do, never can , and never shall, 
1 suppose, have any one single thing that 1 wish for ! Whatever you 
do or say, Louisa, I must beg that you will not be so disgustingly 
hypocritical as to pretend to tell me 1 am not unhappy. Oh ! 1 am 
miserable !” 

1 do believe you are, my poor dear Matilda,” returned the cider, 
her eyes filling with tears, “ and that it is which prevents my being so 
quite perfectly happy as the goodness of God ought to make me ; for 
to tell you the truth, I don’t a bit mind being old and stupid — because 
I have got used to it, I suppose. But I do mind seeing you fret, and 
pine, and take on so, and all because nobody just happens to come in 
the way for you to be married to.” 

“ Don’t speak of that, if you please. You had much better let that 
subject alone,” interrupted Matilda, in accents as little soothing as it is 
easy to imagine. ** Unless, indeed, you wish to torture me, which 
may very likely be the case ; and if so, you cannot do better than go 
on ” 

“Oh! Matilda! Matilda! how can you speak so? I never in my 
whole life wished to do any thing in the world but please you. And 
God knows, 1 love you quite as dearly as I do myself, or 1 might say 
better^ and that without telling any fib, for I would always a great deal 
rather have you pleased than be pleased myself; and, be as angry as 
you will with me, Matilda, you cannot say it is my fault that you arc 
not married yet.’' 

“Not say it is your fault ?” screamed Matilda, suddenly standing 
still, and turning round so as to throw a broadside of indignant eye- 
beams under the bonnet of her suffering sister ; “ not your fauit ? That 
passes by far any thing that 1 could have thought it possible for a hu- 
man being to utter ! Not your fault that 1 am not married! \nd 
who was it then, if you please, who prevented my being at ibis very 
moment Mrs. Foxcroft? I can bear any thing better than falsehood, 
Miss Louisa Perkins. And therefore I will just beg you, as a favour, 
never to say that again.” 

“ Glad and glad shall I be to leave off saying any thing that you 
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don’t like to hear, Matilda; but sometimes I don’t find out wliat it is 
till too late. We never will talk any more about Mr. Foxcroft then. 
It is the best resolution we can take, for we know he is a bad man;i»and 
not worth any body’s talking about.” 

“ And that I suppose you say to please me too — knowing as you do, 
cruel, hard-hearted creature, that 1 still doat upon him to distraction !” 
replied Matilda, in ^violent agitation. “Poor, poor Foxcroft!” she 
added, while the embroidered cotton pocket-.handkerchief which she 
carried was raised to her eyes. “ How different would now have been 
your fate had you fallen into other hands. His only fault under Hea- 
ven was the excess of his love for me ! His fond heart shrunk from 
the idea of seeing me living upon an income that he thought unworthy 
of my taste and refinement, and for this, and this only, you lacerate 
iny soul, by making me listen to your eternal abuse of him.” 

Indeed 1 am very sorry to hear you are co much in love with him 
still,” returned her sister; “ and rather than lhat, I do think, my dear, 
that it is better to remind you of what you hoard yourself, you know. 
I mean his wanting so very much to marry me for the sake of my little 


fortune.” -^/r’ M 1 

“ lie never wanted to marry you!” replied the indignant Matilda. ‘ You 

totally mistook his meaning — 1 am sure of it. All his object was to en- 
deavour to soften your heart towards me, and peisuade yoa, if it was 
possible, into fa’i'y dividing your fortune between us. And this you 
have choaou to twist and turn into his otfering to marry you. But this 
is only of a piece with all the rest. You were born to tyrannize over 
me and destroy me— and nothing is left for me but to suomit. Oh . 
hovv often,” she added, with a deep groan, and casting her eyes upon 
the Serprnline Rive’’ wL.ch they were at that moment passing, how 
often do 1 long to p.uoge into that placid water, and bury my misery 

Miss Slda rcMkins had certainly, during her thirty-rix years of 
existence tried pretty nearly every species ot device for the ma o 
nicnl and subiin'-ation of her truly atfectionate elder sister ; but sotne- 
W o? other/it liad never before o'ceurred to he r 

Miicidc • and now it was probably only the opportune sight of the water 
V 1 1 .,1 »ii«r,.csted the idea. But whatever the cause, she speedily 

power ol sireaking a single word. . Miss Alatilda; she at- 

^ The effe'-t of her experiment reigned be- 

tempted not to break tlie really aw u si enc ^.j unresistingly till 

tween them, but suffered hersister ‘I''®? . made to do its 

they had reached their own door. opened, they 

bu, ..ill s'j.rt'r'-riifuS .SJ.. «. .w 

mounted, Miss Mati. da first, and .1 pUgr sister seated herseii, 

drawing-room. There the really miserable elder^s.ste.^ 

and burst into tears. The herself what she intended 

minutes uninterruptedly, assuming nae ihe poor Louisa en- 

should be an aspect of dogged despair. At len^tn p 
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deavoured to rally ; she drew off her gloves, and tidily rolled them up ; 
then removed her shawl from her shoulders, and began a similar notable 

E ixx^ss upon it, smoothing and folding it upon her knee, but certainly 
K)king all the.time as miserable as it was well possible to be. Matilda 
watched her closely ; and perceiving that, notwithstanding her melan- 
choly, she was gradually recovering f^rom the shock she had received, and 
returning too nearly |o the usual sensations of daily existence, she took 
od her. bonnet, which 8i,he threw down (notwithstanding it had a new 
featlier in it), with an air highly theatrical, shook back her ringlets, stood 
up, approached her sister, placed herself immediately before her, and 
thus addressed her : 

** Louisa 1 — The time is come when it is absolutely necessary that we 
should understand one another. The existence 1 have been leading 
under your care and control, has become much too painful to endure, 
and 1 have come at length to the 6rm determination of changing or of 
ending it. The choice, Louisa, as to whether I shall make some effort 
to lessen the misery I endure, or destroy myself, I shall leave wholly 
to you. If you will immediately, readily, and cheerfully consent to 
accompany our friends, the O'Donagoughs, to America, I will consent 
to live, and will exert myself to the very utmost to render existence to 
both of us more happy in the new world, than it has ever been in the 
old. But if you refuse this, if you persist in keeping me chained to 
this sterile land, where the best and tenderest feelings of the human heart 
are checked and blighted by the constant fear of not luiving money 
enough to marry upon — if, I say, you do this, instead of pennitting me 
to try my chance in a new world, 1 solemnly declare to you, iliat 1 wtil 
put an end to my life; and when the awful deed is done, you may learn, 
too late, the danger of torturing the human soul beyond its powers of 
endurance! Now then, Louisa, speak ! Decide! 1 abide your deci- 
sion, and you must abide its consequences !” 

Inexpressibly territied at these dreadful words, the unhappy I^uisa 
was ready to grant all, and every thing that was demanded of her, and 
eagerly throwing her arms round the tall, thin figure of her sister as she 
stood before her, she exclaimed, 

“Upon one condition, Matilda, I agree to every thing! You shall 
go, we will both go whenever and wherever you will, if you v^ill only 
make me one promise.” 

Name it !” said Matilda, eagerly. 

“ Only promise me, my dearest sister, that if I consent to your 
wishes in this, vou will never think of killing yourself. Not even 
if you should not happen to get any gentleman to marry you in 
America !” 

“ 1 promise !” responded Matilda, solemnly. 

Louisa exclaimed, “ Thank God !” but the next moment heaved a 
heavy sigh. Whether this were caused by the remembrance of her own 
promise, or breathed as a relief from the fulness of joy occasioned by 
that of her sister, may be doubtful. But be this as it may, the business 
was settled. Matilda, in a cheerful voice, reminded her sister that a 
gentleman who had the eye of all the state authorities hxed upon him, 
like Mr. O’Donagough, would not be permitted to linger long ulier re- 
ceiving notice that he was logo. And having given this necessary hint, 
she instantly set to work herself upon drawers and boxes, and by the 
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vigorous earneBtness of her labours, gave the strongest proof of the viva- 
of the feelings which prompted them. 

It is needless to follow the preparations of the parly thus aboyt to 
leave England together for the United States; sufi&ce it to say, that 
every one of them, including Don Esparlero Christinino Tornorino, 
was so active and expert in the several operations they were called 
upon to perform, that in less than a week their passage was taken 
in a fine ship lying in the river and bound for New Orleans, their 
goods packed and on board, their various * affairs, agencies, and 
respective money concerns ?atisfactorily settled, and one and all of 
them perfectly ready to ffo on board. 

The above-mentioned Don, indeed, though hitherto so slightly known 
to the reader, and rather to be considered as a stranger than' an old 
acquaintance, will be found hereafier to possess many noble qualities, 
well deserving a share in the affectionate ieelings, which 1 flatter 
mysetf his companions have already excited. The only circumsUnce 
preliminary to their sailing, which it is farther necessary to mention, 
is that the principal personaire, and he who was considered on all 
sides as the hero of the expedition, decided, after giving a.good deal of 
consideration to the subject, that tor many reasons, into which it is to- 
tally unnecessary to enter, it would be advisable that he should not 
appear in America under either of his former appellations; but, as a 
still farlliertcon.jdimeni to his ever-admired wife, they should assume 
the style and title of . viator and Mrs. Allen Barnaby. 


j HE LEE SHORE. 


Sllft! and Hail! and Thunder ! 

And }(• '' mds that rave. 

Till the sands thereunder 
Tinge the sullen wave. 

inds, that like a Demon, 

Howl with horrid note 
Hound the toiling Seaman, 

In his tossing boat. 

From hi> humble dwelling, 

On the shingly shore, 

Where tlie billows swelling, 
Keep iucli hollow roar. 

From iliat weeping oman, 
Seeking with her cries, 
Succour supcrliiinian 

From the frowning skies. 

From the L’rchin pining 
For his Falhcr’s knee— 

From the lattice shining, 

Drive liim out to seal 


Let broad leagues dissever 
Him from yonder foam— 

Conies too nenr Ins Home . 


T. 


H. 
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PHINEAS QUIDDY; OR, SHEER INDUSTRY. 

By John Poole, Esq. 

AUTHOR OF “ PAUL PRY/' &C. 

Chap. XXVII. 

OUR hero’s behaviour in high SOCIETV t HIS PLEASANTRY AND CON* 

VIVIALITY “LITTLE PITCHERS, &C.'* A MARRIAGE-TRAP IS SET 

FOR HIM — HIS CONDUCT UNDER THE CIRCUMSTANCES, AND ITS CON- 
SEQUENCES. 

Quiddy took his scat next to Lady Cheshire at the head of the table, 
having Jane on his left. The other daughters and the sons occupied 
the places they were accustomed to upon ordinary occasions like the 
present — Eliza on the right of her mamma, next to her Master Harry, 
and on either side of the knight Clara and Tom. 

In those days — that is to say, in the early part of the present cen- 
tury — Ude was unknown: in the Realms-Culinary, Mrs. Glasse 
reigned undisputed queen. The dinner was plain, but excellent of its 
kind; and consisted of a tureen of pea-soup, a fine codl-heacl-and- 
shoulders, a roast sirloin of beef, a stewed rump-steak, and an apple- 
pie. There were no impertinent and miserable attempts at foreign 
cookery, which, when it is not the best in the world, is the worst. Not 
a single dish appeared upon table under false pretences: no mess, in- 
describable and unwholesome, endeavoured, like some transmarine ad- 
venturer, to palm itself off as a something of importance, under cover 
of a French title. On the contrary, each boldly showed its plain, 
honest, English face; and the very pie itself was (not that unsatisfac- 
tory abridgment called a tart, but) in its requisite conditions of 
size, form, and contents, an unquestionable apple-pie. No : the 
Cheshires, though “ titled people,” retired from business, and dwelling 
in that aristocratic quarter of the east, yclept Finsbury-square, were 
content, like many even of their superiors, to employ a woman-cook, 
ahd eat good English dinners. As for the actually trading or shop- 
keeping community of that day, we will assert, without fear of dis- 
proof, that the ostentatious interchange of dinners a-la-Fran^aisc^ with 
their accompaniments of Sillery and Chatean-Margaux, was no more 
known amongst them than — than the Insolvent Court which did not 
then exist. 

It is not our intention to ridicule the family of the Cheshires ; nor, 
consistently with our character of truth-tellers, conld we if we would, for 
(excepting the knight himself) there was nothing of the ridiculous 
either in their conduct or their manners. Sir Gog was a plain, good 
man, who had made his fortune as a cheesemonger chiefly by govern- 
ment contracts ; and was afflicted with knight-hood,* forno fault of 

• “ So,** raid C— — to J not very lon|i^ ago, “ I see bjf tbe newspapers that 

[a rich nobody and nothing morol “ Las just been elevated to tbe 

baronetage.*’ 

** Rather say,” replied J , ** the baronetage has been degraded to him.” 
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Ihs own, but simply through the accident of his being sheriff at the 
time when some great naval victory was achieved, upon which occasion 
he assisted in carrying an address of congratulation from the city to 
the king. His only weak point, or, we ought to say,, the only one 
which was sufficiently prominent to be observable, was his pride of 
title, proud partly of his own, but chiefly of “ her. ladyship’s and 

** her ladyship” he looked upon as little less in importance than the first 
duchess in the land. Lady Cheshire was a plain, sensible, nrotherly 
woman. Her daughters had been brought up unostentatiously, and in 
A manner to qualify them to become good wives ; and the sons had re- 
ceived proper and sufficient education to fit them for the positions 
which they were intended to occupy, namely, the counting-house or the 
counter. Altogether, the family was one of those respectable, middle- 
class families of which there existed so many, both east and west, ere 
the mania was rife for aping the manners, habits, and mode of living 
of th<5 superior classes; and as they afl’ected nothing in any shape be- 
yond what their position entitled them to, so did they present no points 
obnoxious to ridicule or for satire to chastise. ^ 

Our hero had now been for so long a time — for several months in- 
deed-accustomed to high life, that he felt as much at his ease m the 
society of Sir Gog and my ladv, as if they had been nothing more than 
plain 'Mr. and Mrs. Upon hi‘s first introduction by the knight to her 

ladyship, he naturally experienced a sensation of awe ; nor was this 
muih diminished even In the good-natured assurance which receded 
from Sir Gog (whom he had met upon three or four previous 
that he would “ find her ladyship vastly condescending, and not all 

proud.” But 

Never ^ore stood he in such a presence, 

,l,e to in 

Xou: .. « l.»» .ni-i. ■> f .0 1,U J. " B„ 

rf'iTyon S M,. QniMyr her W,- 

in; lady/; "pil'd i'J’^" " 3’ 

Vn~n"n- pal! »1L..o.p. and ynm i.dyalnP-r 


our ‘ladyship’s soup 


soup. Tm uncommon parlial to pea ^ ^ ^ continued he, address- 

H alway. so uncommon good Uie other). ‘‘ as 

ing the host (his greedy rfi thank vou just to put » 

I lee you are helping the fish HI I j ^ d 

of live? and sound as.de agmn^ J " . do you, my lady - 

worth eating without a httle of the ircr 

• At least, i’m uncommon patual to . Q„iddy was 

And bo it observed, that whatever y„tleman should u^pon 

Jpril.—yoL. LXIV. so. CCI. . 
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at his own expense, he had a right to what be liked best ; and when he 
dined out, that his entertainers were bound, both in politeness and hos- 
pitality, to supply him with it. As to deferring his own gratification to 
another's, the mere notion of such a thing he considered as too absurd 
to be entertained by any rational being. 

Q.," said Sir Gog; “Q., 1 dare say her ladyship will be happy 
to . condescend to take a glass of wine with you; won’t you, my 
lady ?” 

Most happy,’* replied her ladyship. 

Uncommon proud of the honour,” said Quiddy, if her ladyship 
will just let me eat the mouthful or two of fish I’ve got on my plate; 
I've an uncommon dislike to wine in the middle of my fish.” 

Fish and soup were removed, and the remainder of the dinner was 
placed upon the table. 

Now, Mr. Quiddy,” said Lady Cheshire, “ you see your dinner. 
We don’t treat you as a stranger. We give you just the plain family- 
dinner we had provided for ourselves, for — ha! ha! ha! — really, 
dear Mr. Quiddy, really we begin to consider you as one of the 
family"* * 

As her ladyship uttered the emphasised words, she gently placed her 
hand on Quiddy’s arm, which was lying spread out half-way across the 
table. 

“ Pray, no apologVi my dear, good lady,” said Quiddy, placing his 
hand on hers, and tapping it as he spoke; “ pray, no apology, for 
there’s plenty to eat. Uncommon good dinner — just the style of din- 
ner I shall give you and my other fiicnds if ever 1 set up housekeeping. 
As a bachelor, you know I — much as 1 wish it, I — 1 — not that I 
couldn’t afford it, my lady ; for by sheer industry, thank Heaven ! 1 
have scraped together a few thousands or so ; but as a bachelor — ” 

“Bachelor, indeed! More shame for you,” said she, laughing; 
“ bachelor I 1 declare that — ” 

And with scarcely,a pause she continued : “ Why, Jane, my love, 
what IS the matter w’ith you ? You are so out of spirits and so siU'iit 
this afternoon, one would really think you are in love. Give Jane a 
little wine, Mr. Quiddy ; talk to her, and see whether you cau’t en- 
liven her.” 

“ Come, miss,” said our enlivening friend, with a wink to Lady 
Cheshire (at the same time rubbing his hands and slapping them to- 
gether :) “ come, miss, what say you to a drop of wine ? There” — 
(and he filled the young lady’s glass, like his own, to the very brim) — 
“Don’t be frightened at my filling a bumper; you need not drink it 
all at once. But as you are in love” — (This he uttered in a pretended 
whimper, accompanied with a nudge of his elbow) — “ as you’re in 

love, I’ll give you a toast. Here’s Sir G., I’ll trouble you for a bit 

of that stewed rump-steak before it goes away — Here’s the health of 
——No, not that cut ; there — a bit out of the middle, and that bit of fat 
at the corner — Here’s the health of the happy man, whoever he is, and 
may he have plenty of the mopuses. In short — while we’re noout it 
—eh, my lady ? Ho ! ho ! ho ! here’s good rich husbands to all three 
of ’em.” 

This gallant aspiration of the agreeable Quiddy was by exactly two 
to one more than was pleasant to her ladyship ; and a mother of in- 
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tnitely less shrewdness than herself, would instantly have been satis* 
fied by it, that, whatever might have been his intentions as to marrying, 
love, or even a preference for either of the young ladies, was altogether 
out of the question. Her eyes at the same moment ihet Sir Gog’s; 
and lie, remembering the little conversation which had taken place be- 
tween them just before Mr. Quiddy’s arrival, translated in its true 
sense the negatory motion of his lady’s head, by*which her look Was 
accompanied. 

“1 say, Mr. Quiddy,” cried Harry, “I’ll bet a shilling are m 

this spirt of the young gentleman's, papa and mamma exchanged 
a rapid but significant glance. The unpremeditated trifle (as many an 
unpremeditated trifle had done before) might lead to an important 
issue. Jane and Eliza looked (or, peihaps, affected to look) confused ; 
while Clara’s “ pretty pale face” turned paler than usual, and she 
trembleri in every nerve with dread of iheroere possibility that Quiddy’s 
reply to her young brother’s proposal might, in some way or other, affect 

''"‘I’ll not bet, Master Harry,” said Quiddy, “ for I shouWn’tbe 
much the better for winning yourshdl.ng, and should be sorry to lose 
Tv own ," adding, with a loud laugh -“but, without betl.ng- 
ho\ ho! ho! tell me-ho! bo! ho! what makes you think Im i 

\Vhv ’■ replied the young logician, “ they say that when a person is 
u, love lie is happy t aid when one is happy, you know, one cats such 
a Ifvwl * And so I’ll bet >'ou a shilling you are in ove. 

^ 1 1 ' fMipshirfStouDei’ iiei head till her nose nearly touched her plate , 

Lady V ^ ’’ were nearly suffocated by their efforts to re- 

wLlc Sir Gog muttered 

“ You arc too bad, sir; m shoi , unconscious offender; 

..Why, what have I f it qude m earnest.” 

.« I didn’t mean any haim ; 1 '« ®' , jn a half whisper; 

“ Hold your tongue, sir, ci yourself outside the door — 

r,a[ ,n«, i, of By '"3 fj.; ; .JJine (f«' 

may it have stood you in ? j,|j ^ j| ^ curious little 

‘‘ Wait till the cloth 

anecdote about this wine, said Sir uog. table, 

The cloth being removed and a bottle ol port p 

'"''’This'iWeira, j™ iii«>lk"0«- ' of .hfch «e 



dred will go eight and carry um — um — urn — ay, eight-and-fourpence 
per bottle. Now reckoning fourteen of these glasses to the bottle, 
that*s um — um — um — Why, Sir Gog, we are drinking this wine at the 
rateof sevenpCnce-farthing a glass, all but a fraction !" 

“ D — D the price, Mr. Quiddy,” said Sir Gog, impatiently ; ‘‘ fill your 
glass and pass the bottle to Bill. There, Bill ; take sevenpence-far- 
tbing-and-a-fraction^s-worth of Madeira.*' And he thought within 
himself, “ What a chandler*s-shop mind the fellow has — in short, d — d 
chandierVshop.” 

“ But how came that batch to cost you more than the rest of the 
pipe inquired Quiddy ; “ I can’t understand that.’* 

“ That’s the point of my story,” replied Sir Gog. “ When my 
friend Sir Richard Grim was Lord Mayor— Stingy Dick as he was 
called — Grim, who gave such bad feeds to the aldermen and common- 
council, that there were fewer deaths from indigestion during his may- 
oralty than had ever been known singe the days of Whittington — ah ! 
Whittington’s cat would have had a holiday at the Mansion House in 
Grim’s time, for the rats and mice all died of starvation. Well ; His 
Majesty’s ministers were to dine with Grim, so, for the honour of the 
city, I made him a present of six dozen of my very finest Madeira — this 
same wine. Well, 1 had the honour of being of the party. At the 
right of the Lord Mayor sat — 

“ Never mind how the party was arranged, Cheshire,” interposed 
her ladyship ; “ that is in no way material to your story.” 

** Right, my lady ; her ladyship is right ; it is in no way material — 
in short, d — d in no way. Well — there was lemonade Vidonia, 
brandy-and-water Sherry, crab-apple Hock — but not a drop of my 
very finest Madeira; gooseberry Champagne, black-currant Port, mul- 
berry Claret — but not a drop of my very finest Madeira. Couldn’t 
imagine what had become of my very finest Madeira. Looked at 
ministers — never in all my life saw such a set of wry faces — wine ex- 
cruciating — corners of their mouths screwed up to their nostrils. As 
for Billy Pitt — lucky thing for us that it did not occur to him at that 
moment to double the Income-tax. Party broke up unusually early 
—in short, d — d unusually. Followed Pitt to bis carriage — Loid 
Melville with him. 

** ‘ Where, sir V inquired the footman, as he closed the carriage- 
door. 

“ ‘ Home, as fast as you can drive, to take our wine,*’ roared the 
premier, loud enough for every body about to hear him. 

“ Now, Q., what do you think had become of my veiy finest Ma- 
deira ?” 

Can’t possibly tell,” replied Q. 

‘‘Then I'll tell you. Three days after this met Saurlusb, the 
wine-merchant. Asked me would I like a few dozens of surpri- 
singly fine Madeira. Replied, yes. Went down to his counting- 
house to taste sample. Delighted with it. Had but six dozens, 
short the sample-bottle. Wouldn't take a shilling less than five pounds 
the dozen. Bought it all and gave him a check for the mont\y. Wine 
came home — looked at corks — and what do you think ? There was 
my private seal upon ’em. My own wine! By all that’s mean and 
shabby, my own very finest Madeira ! Stingy Dick had exchanged 
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it with him for the nasty stuff he had half-poisoned His Majesty’s mi- 
nisters with, and pocketed two-poiind-teii by the bargain. There, sir; 
what do you say to that ?” 

“Say!” exclaimed Quiddy, bursting into a loud ^augh; “say? 

Ho ! ho ! ho ! why / say it was an uncommon deep trick,” 

“ Deep, Mr. Quiddy V* exclaimed Sir Gog, in a tone of indignation; 

“ deep! I say it was an uncommon dirty trick — fn short, da-a-a^rCd 
uncommon dirty.” 

After a short time — 

“ And now,” said Sir Gog,“ Q., what say you to a glass of Port ? Port 
and Mudeiia — no claret, no champagne — no ceremony with you — eh, 
my boy? As her ladysliip says, 'we consider you as one of the family — 
in short, d — d one of the family, eh, my lady ?” 

“ Quite, quite,” said her ladyship. “ And do give Jane a little Port, 
Mr. Quiddy.” 

“ rd rather not take any, mamma,” said Jane. 

“ What I” exclaimed mamma ; “ refuse Mr. Quiddy ! I’m sure, 
Jane, dear, youUl not refuse Mr. Quiddy*^ 

But the effect of these words (though they were pointedly uttered, 
and with a prolonged, singing sort of emphasis on the pretty name) 
was completely neutralized by Harry, who said, in precisely the same 

“*And if he’ll offer me a glass of wine. I’m sure / won’t refuse, Mr, 

“ 1 rc(|uest you will not give him any,” said her ladyship, biting her 

Ohi'eome, my Ip-’y.” .aid Quiddy, » your kdyship will allow me 

'' said"ua?ry' ‘‘S Quiddy-I know 

Lady Cheshire, and laughingly, 

» don’t mind what that impudent boy says. 

“I wasn’t going to say any thmg to £7 

Clara he has a preference for, but its Jane who likes him best, y 

’"’ri',.. .he r.o,n, de.i-c .»■ 'ruShT"’" 

said her ladyship •, and the command was repeated by the kn.,^ 

“ Now, why ought I to be turiie^^ ou Quiddy came, 

the boy in a lone of remonstrance , down to tie my shoe, I 

when I was outside the drawing-room, kneeling down to y 

heard you say to papa—” . gech,he found himself 

by the interposition of bir Oog s g 

room. . . in common with the rest 

Quiddy, with that protective mstmet, j'' ^^di„ary degree— for in 
of the brute creation, he possessed in human species— 

that category we include the plot, or conspiracy 

Quiddy began to suspect ’ ihe interest of theCheshires 

was forming, whose object tended more to the mi 

than his own. , nas^^ed through his mind, he 

■W „Bi. i; b. .V““ ■ Gbol “ 


To use 


tkegan “ to smell a rat, 
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were Sir Gog’s dinners* he was not to be trapped” into a marriage with 
one of Sir Gog’s daughters ; and this he would let him plainly under- 
stand even at the risk of forfeiting his convenient acquaintance with the 
family, as it had lately happened to him with another of the same 
class (No. 2), who had endeavoured **to take him in,” in a similar 
manner. 

Lady Cheshire* somewhat disconcerted by what had just occurred, 
and not exactly knowing what better to do, desired Jane to sing a 
song, reminding her that her papa liked a song after dinner. 

** Ay, Jane, a song,” said Sir Gog; 1 do like a song ; it gives a 
relish to one’s wine. What say you, Q.?” 

O — yes — no objection in life, if you like it, Sir G.,” cautiously 
replied Quiddy ; ** but pray not on my account.” 

“What will you sing, dear?” said mamma. “Let me see — oh, 
sing the— you know what I mean ; Mr. Qniddy’s favourite, the — ” 

“ Pray, my lady,” eagerly cried Quiddy, “ pray, my lady, never 
mind me. I’ve no particular favourite. Let Miss Jane sing what 
Sir G. likes: 1 assure your ladyship it is the same thing to me, my 
lady.” 

“ But, mamma, you know I’ve a bad cold,” said Jane. 

“ Never mind that, Jane love; Mr. Quiddy will make allowance 
for that” 

. “ Oh, to be sure, my lady. Never mind your cold, Miss Jane ; it’s 
ail one to me, I assure you,” said the gallant. 

And the young lady sang to the accompaniment of the cracking of 
nuts and the craunching of apples by our hero. The air was the well 
known one called the “ Streamlet;” but whether the words she con- 
nected with it were English, Italian, Spanish, French, or High Dutch, 
she, in the most young-ladylike manner, left her hearers in doubt. 

“ Well done, Jenny, well done,” said Sir Gog. “ And now, ray 
darling Clara — ” 

Clara hastily rose from her chair, threw her arms round her father’s 
neck, putting her lips close to his ear, whispered, 

“ Don’t ask me, dear papa : I can't bear to do any thing when he'i 
heie.” 

“Then if you don’t like to sing,” said Sir Gog, patting her cheek, 
“ you shan’t my pel — in short, d— d shan’t. Come, Q. ; (ill a bum- 
per and give us your son^.” 

With this invitation Phineas readily complied, fur he took pride to 
himself for what he called “ singing a good song.” He was blessed 
with a loud, coarse voice ; when singing he swung his head from one 
shoulder to the other alternately after each word ; and in the delivery of 
the words, carefully “ emphasized his blunders” (as Mi:»s St. Egrcmont 
formerly expressed it), “ in ostentatious display of lus im<igined accu- 

“ Which of my songs will you have ?” inquired he. “ You know I 
only sing two, Sir G. Shall it be 

“ By the gaily circlin’ glarjv^ 
ve can Aee ’ow minutes par«^, 

By the ’ollow cask ve're told — ” 

“ I prefer the other,” said the knight— 
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Plow thou regal purple stream, 
tinted by the solar beam.” 

And our convivialUt proceeded to sing; 


Flow thou— regfc—purpu/— stream— 

1 inrfarcd— by— the sofo— beam— 

^—my— goblet-sparklin’- rise— , 

Cheer- my ’art— and glad my— ^eyes, fco.” 

proTatilV‘}irnoH!l^‘''’’’‘^ was proceeding Sir Gog manifested his ap- 
probation by nodding, and, with the tips of his fintrers taboing- tL 

moll ^“""0 same period her ladyship had fuU emplov- 

litdennSin^i compressing their lips and making strange 

hU I . T *0 enraptured was he that he 

way dowVhJjl^mat ^ pocket-handkerchief half- 


Capital song, Q., said Sir Gog, sending the decanter to him ; “ca- 
pital song, and capitally sung. Deserves a glass of wine.— Go on, go 
on ; you and I can just buzz that bottle, and then I’ll give you another 
sort. Here, Bill, is the key of the cellar. Get a bottle out of No. 7 
binn— green corks. Bring it carefully— don’t shake it-^will decant it 
myself. Alwpja decant iny own wine— never trust that job to a 
bustling footman, or a busy house-maid. You never see my wine 
looking like a November atmosphere in Cheapside, but bright as a 
ruby. 1 m lord of the wine-cellar : her ladyship condescends to super- 
intend every thing else in the hou'-e ; don’t you, my lady ?” 

“ Why, to say the rulb,” replied her ladyship, “ I take but little 
trouble in that way : Jane has relieved me of that. In fact, Mr. 
Quiddy, she is housekeeper, and an excellent housekeeper she is. She 
superintends — regulates every thing; looks to the weekly bills, and— ^ 
and — ha ! ha ! ha ! 1 ought to be ashamed to confess it, but, really, 
Jane is a better economist even than I am.” 

“ You don’t say so, my lady 1” said Quiddy, with a stupid look of 
feigned astonishment. 

‘‘ Indeed 1 might almost say the same thing of Eliza,” continued her 
ladyship, after a pause which Quiddy did not break by one single word 
of encouragement. And here was another pause. 

“ In faci, Mr, Quiddy,” she resumed, *• in fact, I have brought up 
all my girls to be good, careful mistresse' of a family. They have 
no high, fine, nonsensical notions; they are all good girls — excellent 
girls — though 1 say it to their faces. You needn’t blush, Jane, love. 
[Pause.] Hem! [Pause.] Their married sisters are proofs of 
what 1 say, dear Mr. Quiddy.” 

“ O, bless your ladyship’s soul, my lady, I don’t doubt your ladyship 
in the least,” said Quiddy ; adding, as he raised his half-emptied glass 
to his lips, ‘‘ and as i saiid before, in my jocose way, please your lady- 
ship — Ho 1 ho 1 ho ! — here’s wishing good rich husbands to all three of 
’em.’* 

The force mother could no further go.” Lady Cheshire felt con- 
vinced that her attempts to fix “the great what-do-they-call -it for 
either of her daughters was a hopeless task, and she looked accord- 
ingly. 
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Sir Gog had paid little or no attention to what had just been passing, 
for, during its progress, he had been intently occupied in decanting the 
■wine* brought to him by Master Bill. Having pei formed the operation 
with great care*, and with corresponding success, he held the decanter 
up to the light and, smacking his lips, he pushed the wine towards his 
amiable guest, saying — 

“.There Q., tell me what you think of that* That is a better glass 
of wine than the last.” • 

“ No need of better, Sir G.,” said Quiddy ; “ the last was quite 
good enough for me.*’ 

“ Why, to say th^ truth,” said the knight, “ it is good enough 
for any body. Flatter myself I haveiiT a bad bottle in my cellar. 1 
have different qualities to be sure: good, better, and best, and always 
go on by degrees from the tirst to the last. Not like our friends Flasher 
and Bragby. Flasher begins by giving you a good bottle, just to set 
you smacking your lips while your palate is fresh, and gradually lets 
you down to sloe-juice. But Bragby actually has but one sort of wine 
in his cellar — that he gives you all the way through, and hardly drink- 
able it is — in short, d — d hardly. To be sure he cracks about the second 
bottle being older than the first, and the third older than the second, 
and that he may do with a safe conscience, for older it certainly is ; but 
I tell you whatQ. — ha ! ha I ha! — the third is, to a minute, as much older 
than the hrst, as his guests are than when they were drinking it. No, 
no : I’m of poor Slymorc’s opinion : if you can*t afford to give your 
friends good wine, why, give good punch, or good grog, or (what 
can’t hurt ’em at any rate) even good, wholesome, nothing-at-all ; but 
that to poison ’em with bad anything is by no means the act of a 
friend — in short,—” 

“Talking of poorSlymore,” said Quiddy, interrupting him, “ I — ” 

“ Begging your pardon, my dearQ.,” said Sir Gog, interrupting him 
in his turn ; “ begging your pardon, I was merely going to add — ui 
short, d — d by no means the act of a friend I” 

“ Kwas just about to say, Sir G.,” said Quiddy (fixing his cunning 
eyes upon the knight), “ 1 have been told he died rich — uncommon 
rich, eh ?” 

“ 1 shouldn't at all wonder if he did,” replied Sir Gog, “ for he had 
a very fine business.’^ 

“ Ah,” said Quiddy, rubbing his hands with an air of satisfaction. 
“ But you think he did, eh Sir G. 

“Why — a — yes, I should think so: I don’t positively know, but I 
have no reason in the world for thinking to the contrary.” 

“To be sure — yes — ha — um — muttered Quiddy, thoughtfully 
stroking his chin. “ As you say, Sir G., he had a very fine business. 
By the by, just before dinner I was going to tell you I went to the play 
last night, and there I had the pleasure of meeting his niece, Miss St. 
Egremant. An uncommon fine ’oman — gal, I mean. Eh, Sir Gog ? 
— Eb, roy lady ?” 

“ Mr. Quiddy P* exclaimed her ladyship, in a tone not easy to describe ; 
at the same time drawing herself up, and giving him a look winch, with 
the rapidity of lightning, glanced round the table, over, rather than at 
her daughters, and again settled upon him. 

Sir Gog merely ahem*d,^aad gulped his wine. 
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Why, my lady,” continued our obtuse friend (no more understand" 
ing the meaning; of Lady Cheshire’s hint than if it had been a diplo" 
matic dispatch in cipher), “ why, my lady, beauty is all a mafter of 
taste, to be sure, but to my fancy. Miss St. Eg — ” 

Simultaneously, Sir Gog cried, ‘‘ Q. — Q.— Q. — drink your wine, 
drink your wine,” and Lady Cheshire repeated heV exclamation (but 
with the emphasis differently placed) “ Mis-ter Quiddy ! 1” 

Her ladyship rose, and her example was ‘followed by the young 
ladies. 

‘‘ Come with me and your sisters to the drawing-room, William,” 
said she in a solemn tone. As she passed Sir Gog, significant looks 
were exchanged between them. 

“ When you and your friend desire coffee, Sir Gog,” said her lady- 
ship drily, you had better order it to be served here. Good after- 
noon" to you, Mr. Quiddy.” 

These words, from the tone and manner in which they were delivered, 
fell upon the ear of the guest like the knell of departed dinner-invita- 
tions. At'.d tlie lady (followed by her daughters and son) walked, or, 
rather, strutted out of the room. 

The gentlemen left to themselves, an awkward silence of some mi- 
nutes ensued. Quiddy, though conscious that he had given offence, 
was not cert'.m Vv v lnch of the only two causes he could conceive to 

have been offensive. . * i 

“ If” (thought he) “ it was because I let her ladyship see that i was 
not such a young mouse as to he caught in the marriage-lrap vyith three 
holes which she was laying for me, why. I'm not sorry for it. Self- 
preservation is the -i law of natur’; and the trap that catches 1. Q. 
must be baited witn something more templing tnan a paltry fifteen 
hundred. If she was jealous at my saying that Miss St. Esremont 
an uncommon fine ’omin, why. I can only say, her ladyship was an 
uncommon old fool for being so. an. 

That he could liave oftl-nded by alluding at all, m the “ 

dio-nified a personage as Lady Gog Cheshire, to a young gentlewon an 
Kug in'i somewhat equivocal “position, such a notion never entered 

‘‘‘ B^las the last-suggested the real cause of the lady’s dif ®«“®J 

slightest intention of coiivertnig either of 1)'^ *'>r® 

M?s. Phineas Quiddy he would have recen d "O -o- , ,, 

for his indiscretion than a playful* bie, tie, you » : 

quiet, do.” , . . ,Ucirc to know how Lady 

And here some P®;T,"’7,iS any Miss Honoria St. 

Cheshire had become aware that ‘h®'® to gratify. Sir Gog 

Egremont in all tlie world. Tins cuiiost y 

had visited Slymore at the cottage m Lis ’shylock, “ Are you 

Slymore’s niece. Now we will ask, in t J , 

satisfied If not. we must remind you tl 

husband that withheld a sf®®*/'®"!*!' *) never yet was wife who 
limited confidence twe need not remind you) > 

had any concealments from her husband . broken 

The awful silence which we have nolicea 
by Sir Gog 
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** Well, Q., you have iane it,— in short, d — d done it." 

** Done?" stammered Quiddy ; ** really, I — a — 1 don’t know, but— • 


Why, Mr. Q.," — [the Mr. was ominous]. — “ Why, Mr.Q.,to talk in 
the presence of a personage of her ladyship’s rank and title about — and 
before my daughter too— But that might have been a slip, so we’ll say 
no more about it. But, to come to the point : you come here very 
often ; you are seen a good deal with my daughters — Ahem ! my «n- 
marriW daughters — and the world begins to inquire — " 

Oh, this poor world ofours 1 Unless it is shamefully belied, it is the 
most pestilent busy-body of a planet of any in the whole system ! the 
very T — m H — II of the universe ! 

— *‘to be plain, Mr. Q., the world does inquire, which of my girls 
do you mean ? So now it’s out — in short, d — d out." 

“ Which !— mean !’* exclaimed Quiddy, with a marvellously inno- 
cent look. “ Really, Sir Gog, 1 — I don’t in the least understand you." 

“ Why, then, Mr. Quiddy, I suppose you have a preference for one 
of them — indeed her ladyship supposes so too ; and as her ladyship and 
I were saying this morning, that, as they have plenty of offers — plenty 
—plenty— and — as by shilly-shallying you are standing in the way of 
others — in one word, Mr. Quiddy, what are your intentions^ as her 
ladyship calls that sort of thing ?’’ 

Why, Sir G.,’’ replied Quiddy, with some confusion — “ why, I 
don’t mean to say that fifteen hundred pounds (which I am told is your 
mark) would not have been worth my consideration, once upon a time ; 
—but you know — indeed you must know, Sir G., that now — why — 
you — I — " 

** Ha ! then I suppose we understand one anothefy sir," said Sir 
Gog. 

“ Why — ^a — ye — yes, I suppose we do. Sir Gog." 

Why, then, Mr. Phineas Quiddy, I must take the liberty to tell 
you that your conduct has been — " 

But Mr. Phineas Quiddy prevented the liberty, whatever it was in- 
tended to be* by suddenly drawing out his watch and exclaiming— 
Bless my soul ! no notion it was so late ! Quarter past ten, 1 declare! 
Must wish you good night, Sir Gog. Wish you a very good night." 
And he hastily shuffled out of the room. 

“Well, my dear?" eagerly inquired Lady Cheshire, as Sir Gog 
entered the efrawing-room. 

Moonshine, my lady, all moonshine," was the reply. As I sus- 
pected, he never had any intention of marrying at all.’* 

“ Well ! upon my word !" exclaimed the disappointed mamma ; 
“well! and that we should have wasted our civilities upon such a — 
Cheshire — my dear Cheshire — I hope you will never invite the disagree- 
able fellow to this house again." 

“ Never invite him ? In short, da — a — an’rf never, my lady." 
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Chap. XXVIII. 


A GIIAVL ESSAY CONSIDI RATELY SUPPRKS8ED — AN APPEAL TO THE KIND 
WORLD IN BEHALF OF MISS ST. EGllEMONT — OGR HERO CONSOLES 
IIIMSELF FOR IIIS RUPTURE WITH THE CHESHll^ES, AND TAKES A DE- 
TERMINED STEP IN RELATION TO MISS St. EG REMO NT— SERIOUS 
REFLI.CTIONS IN SURREY-STRELT, AND A SURPRISE. 

There was a period in the history of our literature, ere more books were 
written than there were people to read them : ere books possessed as they 
now do (i^reatly to the relief of the labours of authorship) the sublime 
faculty of writing themselves— in other words, ere books apparently 
written by Nobody are only edited by Somebody; and that was 
the period when the reading public was satisfied irom Tuesday till 
SaturdaVi and again from Saturday till Tuesday, with a short, de- 
tached e^say “On the propriety of being virtuous,^ or “ On the wicked- 
ness of Vice.” or on some subject of a like didactic character. We must 
not be misunderstood as intending an unbecoming sneer at the exqui- 
site essayists, the unrivalled, the inimitable, of the period to which we 
allude. We m .U the allusion for the mere purpose ol drawing atten- 
tion to the habits, and v-ants, and expectations of the readers of the 
present day, so different from those of their predecessors; because 
ibis consideration it is which has induced us, unwisely perhaps, to sup- 
press a grave essay wc had composed, and intended solely for the edi- 
Lation ol ihe fai/sex “ -h the irregularity of being any ones niece 

'"“ahT herTiblerve the delicacy of the epithet we had 

aularitv ! Indeed the essay throughout was written in a style of Addi 

ZZiJwa,. U confined .« . line of coof. 

.ebnkc, h wa, «ltoseche, e>lcnl.lcd on', en.-y 

“ .'Tstte :^r„:.T.Sd;£ -Z do .. ,»«. b<n.fd e.. 
perience in the slightest I presumes to whisper 

Our warmth is pardonable, fo travelled life, he did meet 

to us that once in the course of a long 

with a lady who was neither to e ® ]y/[iss Honoria St. 

From this proem it may be .UmuThts Such is indeed the 

Egremont is not far distant f.om our thoughts. Sucti 

raci- . U aarf-pr a sino-le word ill defence of the 

Now, mark ! We are not about to otter s>n» ® „,ight do, a 

young lady’s “ irregularity no, from it, far from 

large share of the blame upon her que» t breach. We have not smuggled 
it : on the other hand, we are not ^ing descended to no mysti- 

her into notice under false pretcnc . as we have not 

fying, no pernicious ^allyngs m may claim from 

attempted to present her for betle j,er down 

those to whom we have introduce aware that her whole 

for worse. Beyond the one avowed, we are 
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past life stands chargeable with atf offence. And who shall say tha^ 
she wjll not render a purer account of the remainder of it, if you, 0, 
World! properly moral, but sometimes persecuting, unrelenting 
World, do not rudely slam the door of exclusion in the face of her 
repentance ! 

Three days had elapsed since Quiddy's visit to Surrey-street. In 
this^interyal nothing otimportance had there occurred. Honoria s mind 
was_much occupied in considering how she might best place her little 
fortune so as to enable her to live upon it with decent comfort ; and in 
the hope of meeting witlfsomeaid to her reflections, she every morning 
carefully read through the advertisements in the Times. This was, then. 
the employment of but a short quarter of an hour, for the same journal of 
mat time bore in size no proportion to its present gigantic dimensions. 
Could any of its readers of that day see it at this, they would declare 
It (hke a thriving child) to have “ grown out of all knowledge." But, 
as this phrase is somewhat equivocal, we had better “ rise to explain 
that we mean it merely in the nursery-sense." Hitherto, however, she 
had met with nothing to enlighten her, except the amiable announce- 
ment, that, if any lady or gentleman happened to have from a thousand 
to twelve hundred pounds at their immediate disposal, some other lady 
or gentleman would be very happy to borrow it of them. Offers of ac- 
commodation of this kind were, indeed, numerous; but there was not 
one of them which exactly suited her. 

As for Mrs. Fleecer, she had frequently, in the course of the same 
time, expressed her “ wonder" that Mr. Quiddy had not repealed his 
i^isit, especially considering the polite invitation she had given him ; 
which wonderments were met by Honoria either with a “ Psha 1" of 
indifference, ora more pointed, “ So much the better." 

And what was Quiddy about all this lime ? On the night of his 
rupture with the Cheshires (for such it clearly was), he slept as soundly 
as ever, for on his way home he had made up his account on that 
matter On the losing side, there stood only the loss of his acquaint- 
ance with that worthy family, which as it could not, in the nature of 
things, iiaye been of much longer duration, he estimated at no great 
value ; while on the side of profits there appeared, firstly, a consider- 
able amount in dinners had and received ; and secondly, his escape from 
a snare in which he might have been unwarily taken had the acquaint- 
ance continued. All things considered, the balance was so much in 
his favour, that he looked upon himself as having by far the best of 
the bargain, ® 

During those three days Quiddy's mind was much occupied with 
his love-[of money] affair with Miss St. Egremont. Touching hi r for- 
tune he was satisfied. Mrs. Fleecer’s alarm upon the morning of his 
visit to her, at being reminded of her indiscretion in having revealed to 
him its amount, would of itself have been sufficient to assure him upon 
that subject; but Sir Gog Cheshire's declaration of his belief that 
Slymore had died rich, seemed to confirm the point. He resolved, 
tberefoie, to delay no Jonger the commencement of operations : the 
only difficulty was flow to open the siege. He thought much upon 
the subject, nor did he consider the time bestowed upon it as altogether 
wasted, for the reason that it was at the least as much a matter of 
busmess at of love. He a|. length resolved (not unwisely perhaps) to 
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fire his first shot at the young lady's friend and confidant, Mrs. 
Fleecer. 

Accordingly, he addressed to the latter a note; but as letters are 
held to be the property of the receiver, we will not deprive 'Mrs, 
Fleecer of any portion of her right in it by prematurely revealing its 
contents. Let us trust, however, that our abstinence will be rewarded 
by hearing them in due time from the lady herself. * 

We here stop for a moment to observe, that i^e slated in its proper 
place the probability that we might not again h*ave occasion to return to 
our hero in his money-manufactory; nor has any such occasion occurred. 
But it will be gratifying to his friends and admirers to be assured that 
that concern proceeded, in the same manner and (since with increased 
means) more prosperously than ever. 

On the fourth evening our two ladies were sitting together, and having 
finisl^cd their tea, Miss St. E^remont took up a book (for she delighted 
in reading, and “poor Tom” had left her the whole of his small, but 
well-selected libraiy), and Mrs. Fleecer took her needlework. For some 
time both were silently occupied. At length the latter having occasion 
to tliread her needle (a manoeuvre which, from the astonishing manner 
in wliich we have seen it executed by ladies, who doubtless adopt the 
true process — that is to say, by miraculously passing the needle over 
the thread ; not poking and poking till they have driven the thread 
ihrom-h the need.o —ought, we think, to be termed needling the l^»read), 
she took that opportunity to put into speech the thought that had 
possessed her mind : — 

“ But now, my dear Norev, w’hat do you mean to do . 

“Wliat indeed!” e\cl >irned Honoiia ; “ for days past I have been 
tl.inkintr of nothin, 'so. To live respectably in London upon my^ 
small nmnus, smaller even than I had calculated upon-to live respect- 
ablv i<l impossible, and live otherwise I will not. 

'• Wl V surelv, vou have no thoughts of gomg to bury yourself J »e 
in the comury I” said Fleecer. “ As you said yourselt the other day. 
VOU would mope to death in a month. . , • , u if! pannot 

’ I. will no. 'te wl... 1 .1....M P.. e,,' ...J U™”"* = ‘ gji'."” ':! 
do wh.. 1 would, 1 must ucd. do .l..t 1 ..«• And-»d c.,cuB.t.u«a 

°’iir,m»«l. ."J . ...r .tol. down her otek. Tl.i., W.r, «.. 

|.oi.i.«l b, l-bo “ ..~iu i» Lon- 

“ No,” continued Honoiia, with „ 

don; that point, at ony rate, I am deci ^ ,,pon the table, 

Fleecer took off her spec tacles, ^ tone of kind- 

nnd. placing her hand gently upon Hononas, sa.d, 

Norey, mydear.you 

::: r,\:nv; rd:r:^-yd 

anytliing better should turn up. , ,, something quite as extraor- 
I A„§ do vou "l»“f wii. .« .«™ “P. 

clinarv to happen, just for n y 

’■■'t.Tl.^ll,,, bul b.!-.. I " 

band, Norcy— that s it. 
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see»”taid Honoria, laug^hing; '‘you are thinking of your eter- 
nal Mr. Quiddy. Ah I Fleecer, fleecer; when once a fooligh notion 
takes possession of your silly noddle, there is no driving it out again. 
But ifiake your mind easy upon that score, for I declare that nothing on 
earth—” 

“ Well — ^well,” said Fleecer, interrupting her. “ But where do you 
think of settling?”- 

“ That, of course, ^must depend upon circumstances. But here — 
here is kn advertiseinetft which I copied out of the newspaper this 
morning.” 

And she read from a elip of paper, this : — 

“ A widow lady, without children, living in a small house, pleasantly 
situated in a cheap country, at about sixty miles from London, would 
have no objection to receive, as lodger and boarder, a lady similarly cir- 
cumstanced, if in other respects suitable. Terms moderate. A good 
reference as to respectability will be required. For further particulars, 
address (post-paid) to,” &c. drc. 

“ Now,” said Houoria, “ I like the appearance of that adding, 
with some hesitation, “ but, the difficulty — the reference — ” 

Diffi^ty I” exclaimed Mrs. Fleecer; “ refer at once to me. Mrs. 
Fleecer ?•— Surrey -street ? — Strand ? What can be more respectable, 
Norey ?” 

“ Why, that was not exactly the But, no matter. Til go again 

into the city to-morrow and consult Scott upon the matter.” 

“ Do,” said Mrs. Fleecer. “But there’s no need to be in a hurry 
about going away, child. To be sure, I can’t afford to let you have these 
drawing-rooms at the price you pay, in case they should be wanted by 
any bc^y else : that’s human nature, you know, dear. But there’s 
the spare-bed in my room which you can have for nothing, and you 
shall, too, because that will be no expense to me ; and u more comfort- 
abler bed I’ll defy any body in all Surrey-street to show. As to the use 
of my little sitting-room, that, of course, I couldn’t charge for; and 
a betteJF, or a snugger, or a nicer-furuish’der little — ” 

But the lady’s eulogy of her sitting-room was interrupted by the ser- 
vant-maid, who brought to her a letter which had just been delivered by 
the postman. 

“ What a beautiful hand-wTiting ! Only see, what beautiful flou- 
rishes!” exclaimed Mrs. Fleecer, in admiratiou of the superscription. 
“ Now I wonder who it can be from !” 

“ From the long, narrow shape of it, it looks like a tradesman’s bill,” 
said Miss St. Egremont. “ Do you know the seal ?” 

“ I can’t exactly say 1 do,” replied Fleecer, “ for it’s only fastened 
with a wafer. Now I do wonder — ” 

“ You may easily put an end to your wonder, then, by just opening 
the letter. Fleecer.” 

This hint was immediately taken. 

“ Why, Norey !” exclaimed the astonished lady — “ why ! — whb? do 
you think? — Well, if it isn’t from Mr. Quiddy himself, 1 declare 1 
Only listen.” 

And this was the genHeman’s billet 
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j . - " Mari-Lane,Fen\ St. 

♦I, , • present comps to Airs. Fleaser, will be happy to have 

the pleas'® of coming up to-morrow afternoon to drink a dish of lea if 
not better engaged. 

Q> presents most respec^ comps to th^Jare moaner ** 

Well, ^said Honoria, laughing, “ I don’t think it altogether civil to 
say that he’ll come to you if he should not be better engaged.*” 

“ Oh, nonsense,” said Fleecer ; “ he means if Fm not better en- 
gaged.” 

“ Whatever he may mean, he certainly says it,” said Honoria. 

But Mr. Quiddy, as a writer, was not singular in the delusion that, 
because he understood his own meaning, it must necessarily be equally 
intelligible to the reader. 

“ What a style ! what a manner ! what a form ! The very man him- 
self in every point,” continued Honona, laughing heartily as she spoke. 
“ And what do you intend about this ?” 

“ See ium, of course,” replied Fleecer ; ‘‘ only I do wish he wouldn’t 
spell my name in such an ungenteel manner. It is the only f^ult in the 
letter, for the writing is like copperplate.” 

“ Well, do as you please ; but, remember — the fair mourner, as he so 
elegantly in(r:,ds lo call me, will not be of the party.” 

Fleccei made no lopiy to this, thinking it possible the lady might 
change her mind wlien the visiter should arrive; and having taken 
writing-materials, she replied to the note thus : — 


“ Surrey-street, 

“ Mrs. Fleecer”— n lie two letter.s which, in Quiddy’s note, had been 
displaced by ungtiUeel ’ inteilopers, being pointedly underlined]— 
will bo most bappy to haNC the pleasure to drink tea with Mr. Quiddy 
at her house at G a clock punctual to-morrow.’ 


She was about to fold the note, when, niutferi.ig to herself— “ Come ; 
I may as well do the thing genteel,” she added, as a postscript in the 

corner — ‘‘N-B. Muffins.” , r u j j a \ 

Fleecer folded and rc-opcncd the note, and folded and re-opened it 

again. At last she said — , , . mM- 

“Norev, my dcar-niayu’t I— mayn t I just say, ‘Miss St. tgre- 

mont sends her — * any thing \ou like, you I now. 

“ At YOiir peril,” replied Miss St. F.gremont. 

The note bmng dulf folded, sealed, and directed, the little maid was 
despatched with it to ihe post-office. p ^ 
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COURTS AND COURT JOURNALS. 

BY LADY MORGAN. 

Let misanthropy what it will, the world we live in is a very easy- 
going world, (particularly when one has any thing to live o«). Only let 
the world alone, and (as schoolboys say in their unequal scuffles) it 
will let you alone. Dpn*t elbow it out of its beateti track— don’t dis- 
turb it by an inquiry, nor rouse it roughly by a doubt, nor shock 
it by an unwonted appearance, nor fidget about the easy chair of its 
ancient habitude and customary creeds (like a bustling wife round the 
dormeuse of a sedentary ruminating husband) : for the world, like the 
Irish post-horse, vaunted by its driver for steadiness, would “ rather die 
than run, plaze ye honor.” Sooner than make a move in advance of 
its age, or inquire into a time-honoured institute, look a revered axiom 
in the face, or question the right divine” of a ceremony, or the co- 
®ternal ^rabilily of a form, it will submit to roast at the .stake, 
to writhfPn the wheel, to descend into the vade-in-pac€j or the carccre^ 
duro of spiritual or political despotism in sccula secnlorum. 

This desire that nothing should be changed, and the belief that no- 
thing can be changed, of which it is the father, are probably at the 
bottom of a corresponding inapprehensiveness as to the origin of things 
existing, an uninquiring supposition that society and its institutions 
have continued pretty mucli as they now are, from a time “ whereof 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary.” 

Thus, of Courts and Court Journals, there is a history of much cu- 
rious interest, connected with the greater history of mankind, into 
which the dear pococurante world has never inquired, and never wishes 
to inquire. For it is not particular in its relative ideas of lime or space, it 
is not a member of thoGeological Society, seeks no evidences beneath 
the surface, and is rather too apt to suspect those who do, of heresy 
and schism. If you were to tell it, that there was a time w^hen kings 
had no courts, and courts had no “journals” (the mother wits of pri- 
meval courtiers, not having been assisted by the vulgar machinery of 
reading and writing), why the world would not trust the evidence either 
of your senses or its own; and before venturing on so hazardous a 
thing as an opinion, would turn its astonished eyes towards Oxford, 
and ask what “ the fathers'*' said on the subject. 

Although myself endowed with a tolerably well-developed instinct of 
inquiry, and desiring, with our general mother Eve, to be as are the 
gods, knowing good from evil, yet did the origin of this word “ court” 
never present itself to me in a “questionable shape;” nor did the 
possible date of its modern acceptation even suggest a doubt. But 
there is a time for all things, and an accident determined the epoch of 
my curiosity as to the origin of Courts and “ Court Journals.” It was 
after a mortal half-hour of intense ennui, engendered by that w^^rst of 
the “ fre cose da far^morir" of the Italian proverb, the wailing for 
some one who does not come, that I was thrown upon the perusal of a 
square, flat volume (I mean no perpetration of a pun), which, silken 
bound, was labelled in golden letters, “ Court Journal, 1840-2,” — ap- 
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parently in the Breviariuni of the petite maitresse, whose elegant bou- 
doir was my mil de hmuf for the time being. 

As I waited patience per force, while one of Madame Laure's* at- 
tendant-graces banished all previous ideas from the head on which she 
was trying on un bonnet dclirante^ I found that I could not do better 
than take up the volume that reposed on the Sevre. table before me, 
and lay in curious juxtaposition with the “ Holy Brpathings^of a nobie 
and pious authoress. 

L'un portant Vnutre, I thought the journal the most to be depended 
on of the two, and I plunged accordingly into its innocent and com- 
municative pages with the most implicit faith in its records. 

Sickness had so confined me to the solitude of my own domestic 
den, that for two years 1 had lost sight of the London world, as one 
who, though in lt[ was not of it ; and Prince Le Boo, the Lion of 
the London of fifty years back, did not come upon its brilliant, circles 
more unprepared for their mazes and mysteries, than I did upon these 
chronicles of high life, which is sometimes so low. 

What entries and what exits might be inferred I— what chances 
and what changes in two short years — 

Nay, not so much, 


effected in the tr'>nsilorv ^\o^lds of fame, fortune, fashion, and even of 
faith ' NVhal i.ni.ts <-ut :;f dale !— what prosers niakniir . pochs !— what 
queens of fnn sinkiii- ii.lo mediatized powers !— what primeval dowdies 
shapin'-- into fashion '.—what names unknown to the Morntmj Post of 
former limes, entered on tl.e muster-rolls of exclusiveness, 
forward from the rear-- .ir i of their respectable 
first ranks" of fashioi ; forces, by son.e mawtiivre one ot the 

great female commandants of the day ! As I i/The'*su'n*'of 

■''’..'if S' l«ol‘ famil')-" m“»“ 

Ea niim Lo”u.riicJ "EmreneJ Sto’*ta 

•to dandies, was dej) 0 scd in coxcombry, it appeared the 

place of the chouise brodte o introduced into parliament, 

celicc, oi- hair sdurlol ascetic and Puseyite celebrity, 

and worn by the young lay i I ^ the solemnity of 

perruque of Canning s luatienis i , • changed hands, and 

It seemed, too, as 1 rcai , papist! and that orihodox 

. sects, sides ; that protestanlism ^f England down the 

Oxfoid, after eramniing was now admi- 

throats of the of Home in portions a Imdzscre. 

Distering the authorities of the OhuicU 01 

<*■««• , I ffars. iQ-m-lenders who bad saved the 

Wealth, too, had changed coffers, loa 2 ^ 

April.— SOL. LXIV..SO- tCLvi. 
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state from sinking, could not now raise a shilling to escape insolvency ; 
millionaires were threatened with beggary, and beggars were legacied 
into bankers. It was clear that the whole repertoire of frippery 
and fashion of the two last seasons had been swept under the counters 
it had decorated, in the magazines of Devy and Carson, to be carted 
oiFby the chifFonniers ; and the modes of 1839, without which in that 
remote point do salut, had now it seems by the extracts quoted 
from ‘“Le Petit Courier*' of 1842, “ left not a wreck behind." The 
toilette Louis Quatorze had received notice to quit; the coiffure d la 
SevignSy was replaced by la coiffure d la Pompadour ; the public was 
threatened by patches and hoops ; and a compromise had been with 
difficulty protocoled between the guipure of the nineteenth century, 
and the point d'Alengon of the seventeenth, in favour of the immor- 
talizing pencil of Vandyke. 

It appeared, too, that literature “ had undergone a thorough re- 
pair,’* and that the fossil remains of the writers of the two Augustan 
ages (most of them plebeian in their birth or origin), were banished to 
the shelves of collectors of antiquities. The Muses, poor old trots, 
had removed from their garrets in Paternoster^ where they had so 
long lived upon soup-kitchen tickets, and parish allowances, and they 
were now actually lodged and lessees in May- Fair, and the squares 
— “ Nothing under nobility now approaches these Mrs. Kittys" of 
Parnassus ; and the publishing advertisements of the Court Journal" 
—literary, musical, and pictorial — seemed only a page borrowed from 
the “ royal and noble authors’* of the delightful volumes of Horace 
Walpole, which bore that name. 

I was charmed to see that creatures, some few years back too lovely 
to learn, were now professing to teach ; that amateur pencils which 
once were ambitious to trace a flower, or pattern a frill, were now 
working for the walls of national galleries ; and tliat charming vir- 
tuose di camera j whose science lately went no further than to flutter a 
waltz on the piano, or sweep an arpeggio on the harp, had now become 
successors to the Crescentinis and Boieldieus of past times, if not 
actually entering the lists with Mozart and Rossini. 

To judge by the “ Court Journal,” genius seemed to have fallen 
with divine grace upon the whole female aristocracy of England, 
or come upon its beautiful members unawares, “ like a thief in 
the night.’* It was evident, then, that claims to talent were now 
tested by the authority of Lodge ; that works brought price ac- 
cording to the ball of the writer’s coronet, that a countess was 
a great desideratum in the literary market, and the price of a du- 
chess was ‘‘beyond rubies!” Before a MS. could have the ad- 
vantage of being handed over by a fashionable publisher to his 
reader, or an “ original cavatina” find a place in the shop-wmclow (»f a 
fashionable music-seller, it was evident the Heiald’s-offiee should be 
required to prove the sixteen quarterings of the aulhois, like the proba- 
tionary qualification of an Austrian marriage. 

How 1 rejoiced as I read the advertising columns of the “ Court 
Journal** of the last two years, that I had sent forth from my Irish bog 
my ignoble efiusioBS “ unanointed" as they were by the chrysm of 
rank, “ unanealed*’ before the tribunal of a “ reader,” from whom 
there was no appeal, before 1 was called on to prove my descent from 
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Brian Borru,” or Con of the Hundred Fights — in short, ‘‘ it was 
a gpreat day for Ireland,” when the poor bog- trotting talent of the soil 
was turned loose without “ let, hindrance, or molestation” (as th« old 
Irish passport has it), to find its way to the great Runniraede of mind^ 
where its rights were acknowledged, and its Magna Charta sealed and 
signed by public opinion, independent of all nobility, save that which 
held its patent from God and nature ! 

Going back from the profital)le columns of the advertisements, to the 
columns unprofitably gay” of fashionable intelligence, a mass of use- 
ful knowledge burst upon my ignorance. Not an incident in the so- 
cial or domestic life of the higher classes remained unrevealed ; “ tot 
ou tard,'* says Madame de Maintenon, “ tout est su*' — an epigraph 
well suited for a great portion of the periodical press of London. Not 
a dinner given — not a soiree promised — not a party projected — not a 
the perpetrated — not amove made from Kew to Piccadilly, from Ful- 
ham *to St. James’s, nor a visit paid, returned — or intended, from 
street to street, from square to square, from mansion to mansion, or 
from villa to lodge, for two whole years, but was here recorded in pages 
doubtless destined for posterity, — pages which might have ’been better 
named “ The Lives and Times of the People of Fashion of England in 
the Nineteenth Century.” 

This periodical, however, like all such emanations of the press, is but 
a census of the ^astes, wants, and so(‘ial state of the market it is called 
on to supply ; and it i!» no further accountable for its matter (provided 
by one-half of its readers for the edification of the other), than that 
noihing shall be found in it, “ contre les bonnes mceurs, Vien, et le 


Roir 

On the etymology r t) ' woid “ court," doctors have differed. It 
is a word of so many -,.»itications I The most learned of the tribe sends 
it back at once to rc(jio, a district, or court of a house. Others as- 
sert that courU with leference to a kingly residence, comes from 
cohors, as if we should sav the royal cohoit. Others that it is de- 
rived from curia, a yard where geese and other tame iowl are kept ;* 
— in sliort, the hasse coiir, or poultry-yaid of modern domeslicit>. 

If one had a mind to Madame- Dacier it a little (with the help of a 
Icainecl friend at one’s elbow), a line mi-ht be borrowed Irom Ovid, 
which would authenticate this ignoble origin of a place now conse- 
crated to all that is noblest in all European and civilized states. 
Other learned muftis, however, insist that the term court 
fiom tlie Celtic word dr, or circle ; that most perfect and ^eautifu fo 

enclosed places being circular. But the word court, as we 
it, IS evidentlY fmm the old Norman hrench, like all term 
with forms, eerenionics, or social and legal restrictions 

in that most mixed, ci>|)ions, and noble to a royal 

English. The French wiio first used and applied the phra. 

residence, borrowed it from the east. Ihe r/o eoi ^ , public busi- 
tal court/an open space appropriated 

ness or private interests, and adjtmiing | movable avran‘>-e- 

residences. Soiilhern climates enforced tlie airy and l: j > ^ 
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ment; and the smallness of private houses, even in Europe during 
the antique times, and in the early lower ages, rendered external con- 
gregations and open places to receive them, equally indispensable. 

The privaiorMe/5 and salons of Greece and Rome, as well as their 
public places of discussion, were all in the open air; they were the 
“ courts" of the. houses into which the several rooms or cells opened. 
(M their public places, there still remain the campo vaccino of Rome, 
the forum or court of the Ciceros, tlie Cesars, and the Scyllas ; 
and of the domestic courts, the vine-circled cloisters of Quinctilian's 
villa at Pompeii, is a charming fragment. From the open courts 
or ports of Caliphs, Sophis, and eastern kings, the more modern 
despots of Turkey gave to their palaces or harems the pompous epithet 
of the Sublime Porte; and the monks of the lower ages applied 
the classic term aula either to “ the green-wood tree,” under which 
the early European chiefs gave audience, and distributed justice, or to 
the court which formed the centre of their military farms or fortresses. 
Many a ferocious council may have thus been soothed down, or softonod 
by the enervating inttuence of a balmy breeze ; and many a saturnine 
and savage mind have brightened into temporary exhilaration, by an 
unintercepted sunbeam. 

Under the Saxon kings of the Heptarchy, and the Merovingians 
in France, the term “ cour” or “ court” had no signification connecting 
it with the prominent or principal residence of royalty ; nor were there 
any officers of their household or family circle, male or female, to form 
an ever-ready and domestic society, to which such a term could be ap- 
plied. The kings of early Europe were chiefs of marauding band<?, 
who, when not in camp or field, resided for short intervals on their 
military farms, in preference to cities or walled towns. 

The pictures left of the gw/es des Francs oi the first Merovingian 
kings, by Gregory de Tours (the most graphic of all historical re- 
cords), gave a singular character to the archaiology of the lower ages, 
painting in living traits, and with all the pictorial and uncertain ])hrasc- 
ology of the fifth certtury, a state of things very different from that given 
in the flat, cold, and conventional compilations of modern historians (or 
compilers) written d Vusage of children of all ages. After the first 
shock of the barbarian invasion and conquests of the savage and un- 
known tribes of the north had passed, which overthrew the Roman em- 
pire, to the furthest confines of its powers, the Franks, a tribe of the 
great German family, began to assume a rude form of supremacy, to 
which the terms throne, court, and even monarchy were for centuries 
as little applicable, as the high and super-human titles highness,” 
“ eminence,” and “majesty,” then exclusively reserved for God or for 
the Virgin. 

These terrible Franks,” (one of whose chiefs, Clovis or Clodcwig, 
the son of Childeric, becoming conqueior, and master of the richest 
provinces^ from the Scheld to the Somme, founded in 481 the dynasty 
of the Merovingians^ which was considered the first race of French 
kings), — these “ terrible Franks !” when they first invaded * ivilized 
Gaul appear to have been very little superior to the terrible red men of 
North America. They were, says one of the most popuL. of French 
writers, “ pares de la depouille des ours, des vaux marins, des Urochs 
et des sangliers;” their camps were formed by their leather boats; 
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their war-chariots were drawn by oxen, and their army (marching in 
triangles, exhibited the spectacle of a forest of spears, and of the skins 
of wild beasts : — such were tlie progenitors of the gentilhomme9 de 
France^ who formed the future courts of St. Germain and Versailles. 

It is curious to inquire into the domestic society and habits of the 
kingly sons of Clovis, sixty or seventy years after the'foundation of his 
dynasty, and to examine the rude elements of t^e future courts-^f 
Europe. What and where was the court of Clotaire, or Clottter, the 
last surviving son of Clovis, after the death of his three brothers gave 
•him the whole sovereignty of Gaul ; and after his faithful Franks, 
placing their rude hands in his, had saluted him by acclamations in 
their own Frankish dialect, with the crowning title of koning, chief, or 
king ? 

A few leagues from Soissons, on the banks of a little river, stood in 
the sixth century, the village of Braine. It was one of those immense 
farms, in which tlie Frankish kings kept their “ court,• ** and which they 
preferred to the fairest cities of Gaul. The royal habitation had nothing 
of the military aspect of the feudal castles, or royal and domestic for- 
tresses of the middle age. It was a vast building, surrounded by 
porticoes of Roman architecture, in sonic instances, constructed of wood, 
carefully polished and adorned with sculptures, not devoid of ele- 
gance/ Around the main edifice were distributed, in order, the apart- 
ments of tlu othcers of tins rude rural palace, barbarian orRoinan; 
and also those of the band of followeis, who, according to the Ger- 
man custom, had placed themselves and their warriors unri^r an en- 
gagement of vassalage and fidelity. Other outhouses, of smaller con- 
seciiience, weic occupi' 11 ’ a great number of families, empovec ( ic 
females as well as n ) m all soils of trades, from tl.e goldsmiih and 

llie armourer, to the weaver and tanner : from llic embioidcier on si 
and -old, to the maker of the coarsest woollens and linens. 

The maior part of lla-e persons were Gaulish. T'ley we e either 
bom upon {hat part of the sod winch at theeonquest the k-ghmUppro- 
primed to himshf, or were violently transported 

inj; city, to eoloni/e the royal domain. 11, however, a j „ y 

be foimed from their pioper names, f q^uI as 

Germans, and other barbarians, whose '‘'whatever mi-dit have 

workmen or servants ot the conqueimg aimies. :i.es° formed 

W.,, U.c,r ... isin. or ,l,ui, mo.Jo of cop o,,»... , 



of the parent coiintiy. liiVen m u»v; the Rhine ; being 

there was something that recalled the ^ extensive 

usually placed on the borders, or even i eiviUzation, are still 

fr.ests, which, thou^di since partly surrendered to uviiu 

/iewed in their remains with admiration. f.ivourite res'- 

Braiiie, the Versailles of the sixth century, was 


• Quadra tuque porticus ombit, ^ 

lit sculpturutu lucet in arte faber. 
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deaoe of Cldther» abo?eaII his other royal domains. It was there that, 
in a concealed apartment, be kept, in large coffers with triple locks, his 
immense possessions, in coin, vases, and jewellery ; — the treasury, of 
which he was Himself the “ first lord,” and sole disborser, by a fiscal ar- 
rangement, which rendered the labours of any Frankish Maegregor un- 
availing, and which needed no tariff to regulate its distribution. For 
th?' strong box of fhe koning was liteially the treasury-office of the 
state, whetlier supplied *by plunder or filled by extortion. 

The same room that contained the wealth of the king, was the seat 
and site of all deliberative councils. There, he executed very many of 
his acts of royal authority ; there, he convoked synods of the (iaulish 
bishops, received ambassadors, and presided over the great national 
assemblies, which wore fbllow'ed by festivities of traditional usage. 
Boars and deer were served at these feasts, whole to table on their 
spits; and unheaded barrels of beer and metheglin were placed in the 
four corners of the hall. 

When not otherwise occupied in war, Clother employed his time 
(like Louis ^IV. and XV.) in wandering from one to the other of hi^ 
royal residences, from Braine to Attigny, from Attiijriy to Compii*gne, 
and from Compl^gne to Verberie, consuming, in their turn, the pn)vi- 
sions collected in each of these residences. Accompanied in such 
wanderings by troops of his savage wairiors, by his Frankish leaders, and 
his Gaulish serfs, he passed his time in fishing, luintiiiLS balhintr, or in 
recruiting his seraglio with mistresses, from am^ng tlu‘ daughleis of his 
fiscalini; of whom many were, with singular facility, raised to the lank 
of wives and of queens. For polygamy was permitted by these early 
types of the kings of France, many of whom like oiir Henry VI II., con- 
secrated his vices, by first marrying his mislre>ses, and then murdering 
them, on the plea of moral compnnciion, though they adopted not those 
forms of church and state wh eh were borrowed by the hypocrisy of the 
husband of Catharine and Anna Iioleyn. 

TheJ Court” journalisls of Braine in the sixth century have fur- 
nislied forth whole volumes of amusin<g matter on the petty intrigues, 
scandals, and coteries of the roval residences ; and some credit may 
be given to “ a journal” of those times, which had for its chronicler 
and editor a bishop and a saint! — Gregory of Tours ! Take an anec- 
dote from one of his vivacious pages, on the “ History of the Franks.” 
It cannot be better given than in the translation of the greatest Frencli 
historian of the present or of any times. 

“Clother, dont il n’est pas facile de compter et de classer les mar- 
riages, epousa de cette maniere une jeune tille de la plus basso nais- 
sance, appel6e Ingonde, sans reUoncer, dailleurs, a ses habitudes de- 
reglees, qu’elle tolerait, comme femme ct comme esclave, aver une ex- 
treme soumission. II Faimoit beaucoup, et vivait avee elle en parfaite 
inbdligence. Un jour elle lui-dit ‘ le roi, mon seigneur, a fait de sa 
servanle ce que iui a plu, et m'a appelee ^ son lit; il meltrait le comble 
i ses bonnes graces, eri accueillant la requite de sa servantc. .Vai unc 
soeur nommee Aregonde, et attachee k votre service. Daigne/ Iui pro- 
curer, je vous prie, un mari qui soil vaillant, et qui ait du bicn, k fin 
que je n’eprouve pas d’humiliation, a cause d’elle.' Cette demande, 
en piquant la curiosite du roi, eveilla son huineur libertine. 11 partit le 
jour m^me pour le domajne sur lequel habitait Aregonde, et oi) clle 
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exer9ait quelques uns des metiers alors d^volus aux femmes, comme le 
tissage, et la teinture des etofi'es. Clother, voyant qu’elle etait pour le 
moins aussi belle que sa saur, la prit avec liii, rinstalla dans la chaRiibre 
royale, et lui donna le litre d'epouse. Au bout de quelques jours il 
revient auprfes dlngonde, et lui dit, avec ce ton de bonhommie sour- 
noise, que etait Tun dcs traits de son caract^re, et*du caracteie Germ 
manique ; ‘ La grace que ta douceur desirait d^ moi, j’ai songe A te 
raccorder. J'ai cherche pour ta sojur un hoiwme riche et sage, et n*ai 
rien trouve de mieux que moi-meme. Apprends done, que j’ait fait 
d’elle mon epouse, ce que, jc pense, ne te deplaira pas.’ ‘ Que mon 
seigneur,’ repondit I’lngolde, sans paroitre ernue, et sans departer 
aucunement de son esprit de patience, et d’abnegation conjugale, 
‘que mon seigneur fassc ce (|ue lui-sembie a-propos, pourvu seuiement 
que sa servante ne [)erde rien de ses bonnes graces.’”* 

But though the word court was not yet applied to royal residences, 
or to the circle of '^tate officers and attendants of both sexes, which 
“ doth hedge in a king,” it was employed both in France and England 
from the earliest penod of modern society, to designate the solemn 
meetings for the administration of justice: a court of justice being 
defined “ the place wheic the judges do assemble,” boili before and 
after the Norman coiupiest. The study and dispensation of the law 
was ron^^"''(l to ecclesiastics, who eiigios-ed all the lay as well as 
spiritual learning of the times. In the reign of Stephen, the eccle- 
si.istieal couits. tlie law assemblies were termed, were disturbed by 
the innovations of tlie foreign or Norman clergy, who introduced the 
civil law of Rome into England, but were resisted by the king and 


barons. , , , . ^ 

Early in the -gn of Henry III., 1254, clerks and priests were for- 
bidden to practise in common‘'law courts {inforo scculari), 13 ^ 0 » 
Kino* John of France elected a cours (T aides. The cour-feodal or 
0011 ^- baron, was the loid’s court, “ whereto his vassals and tenants owed 
their suit and service.” 

The couvfonciere was a court of base jurisdiction. La cour de 
Parliament followed iii France close upon the Saxon witenagemot, and 
with the cour des pairs, gave a rude type of the lords and commons of 
modern constitnlioiuil legislation. The conr ^ 

,vhich the suitor pleaded in person. La cour S 

which there was no appeal, n'y a point 

plulgated its decisions r/c pa,- la cour; and a k.ng who had cour 

pUniirc, exercised onlv abaionial pri nc?:e. nnfvi.ifhstandinfl- 

The cour vied poudre, or the “ court ot the dusts, notaitli-stanamg 

more vulsar denommotiou ot a ” fa mr d'<Mur, 


Tiller* des loms Merovingiens. 
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a point d'appeL Before this court chivalry lowered its banner — 
feudality deposed its privileges — and royalty its sceptre ! It is the 
courC which has survived all others in its original spirit, if not in its 
forms; and though its laws were, at the period of its ceremonial 
written in better rhyme than reason, they were still accepted by the 
universal suffrage* of mankind, and never required to be reformed or 
repealed. 

Yet among all these* “ courts” there was no court-royal, according 
to the modern meaning; nor was there any attempt made for any per- 
manent residence, or even an occasional visitation, of the nobility, 
round the person of |heir liege, whom they considered but as the 
chief of their caste, one of themselves, (as Henry IV. pronounced himself 
to be but “ le premier gentilhommede son royaume.”) The high feeling 
and proud conviction, the sources of so many factious and cruel wars 
continued in full force to the minority of Louis XIV., even atlcr all 
that Louis XL and Cardinal Richelieu had done to break the political 
power and feudal privileges of the nobility of France. It came forth 
during the Fronde with the most dramatic eH'ect ; and it lay silent but 
not dead, in the hearts of the degraded and coriupi courtiers, whose 
low ambition enrolled them in the domestic servitude at V^ersaillcs and 
the Palais Royal, until the Revolution hurried the caste and its claims 
into one common ruin. 

The first attempt at any forms for observance in the royal residences 
was made, in the ninth century, by the great but barbarian legislator 
and mighty reviver of a short-lived empire of the West — C'harlemaLrnc. 
Germany, the favourite haunt of ceremony, where every monldenng 
baronial schloss still preserves some tattered fragment of the pompous 
ritual of the imperial court, was the principal residence (whenever he 
resided any where for a continuance) of Charlemagne. Born in the 
rude fortress of Salzburg, in Upper Bavaria, this greatest specimen 
of barbarian genius on record had little time for the indulgence of 
vainglory, or for the repose of a courtly life ! Vast in his designs, 
prompt in their executibn, simple to savageness in his habits, Charle- 
magne was in constant movement, passing rapidly from the Pyrenees 
to Germany, from Germany to Italy, now cutting off the heads of 4500 
Saxons at one fell swoop, now making laws (not yet repealed) 
convocating councils, regulating church music, providing gram- 
mar or fencing schools, prescribing weights and measures, and pre- 
siding at conferences of the learned, the literary, and scientific 
(the model or origin of modern academics). This splendid genius, mo- 
narch, and man, but still a barbarian, was suddenly called on in the 
midst of his great works to get up ^a court and regal representation 
(after the oriental fashion), and to change his woollen tunic, his 
sheepskin cloak, and chaussure of many coloured bands of cloth, 
crossed like the plaid hose of a Highlander, for the robe of Augustus 
and the diadem of the eastern empire, whose ornaments and eagles had 
been already decerned to him, by Pope Leo III. 

This sudden transition was made in reference to an embassy from 
the Emperor of the East, Nicephorus, who sought Charlemagne’s friend- 
ship and alliance ; while Charlemagne was suspected of having formed 


* France owed the Gre^rian chant to Charlemagne. 
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the project of another alliance with one, whose image (to give the de- 
tail some touch of humanity) probably influenced him in the splendour 
he was about to exhibit to his imperial rival. 

Cliarlcinagne, ca])tivated by the tame, the genius, and the beauty 
of Irene, had sued to become the husband of the empress of 
the east, almost at the moment that Nicephorus had dethroned and 
banished her to Lesbos. The emperor had also to complain of the in- 
solence of the orientals, who affected to consider the people of the 
west as barbarians, and their empeior as the chief of a savage people, 
living without a court, or such courtiers as those who degraded the 
human race in the palace of Constantinople. 

The ambassadors, says one of Charlemagne’s many French histo- 
rians, found him in his palace at Seitz, and he determined to introduce 
them to an audience, in a manner which should cost them as much sur- 
prise as embarrassment. He caused them to pass through four great 
apartments, magnificently decorated, where the officers of the imperial 
residence, all richly clotlied, were distributed, standing with a respectful 
countenance before the chief who respectively commande^l them. In 
the fiist chamber w'as liis Constable seated on his throne ; and when the 
ambassadors wcie about to j)rostrate themselves before him, they were 
prevented, and told tliat this w'as but a simple officer of the emperor. 
The same fa^Tc took jilace in the second apartment, where they found 
the of the palace, brilliantly attended. In the third was the 

mastei of the royal table, and in the fourth the giand cliamberlain ; 
each in succession more magnificent than the last, — the better to pro- 
mote the deception, and increase the difficulty of the mystified mission- 
aries. At length 1’ o * ^eat personages ste[)ped forward, and conducted 
them into the pn ce of the emperor. Chailemagne, resplendent with 
gold and jewels, stood among the kings, his sons, and the princesses, 
his daughters, and was surrounded by several dukes and bisliops, with 
whom he was familiarly conversing. He leaned his hand on the shoulder 
of Bishop Hettori, for whom he affected the higher consideration, be- 
cause that divine had been treated with the most contempt during his 
embassy to Constantinople. The ambassadors, filled wdth apprehension 
at this ‘scene, fell at the imperial feet. The emperor perceived their 
alarm, raised them with much graciousness, assuring them that Hetton 
Iiad pardoned them, and that he himself at the prelate’s own entreaty 
was contented to forget the past. 

In this pantomimic exhibition of treasure and of grandeur, getting- 
uj}o { a clap-trap representation of state and power, with all its “ barbaric 
pomp and gold,” vested in the height of chairs and the clustering of 
gems — rude and absurd as it may appear — lurked the rudiments of the 
improved and royal courts of Europe of after ages. Louis XIV. receiving 
the mock embassy from the east (got up by his mistresses to amuse his 
ennui)^ and the modern Charlemagne permitting the royal dynasties of 
legitimacy to ^'‘faire antichainbre^ while the kings and queens of his 
own recent creation were rehearsing their icception of the vero o- 
lichinello, were but parodies of this type left by the great but barbanaD 
emperor of the west of the ninth century to the royal representatives of 
his power in the seventeenth, and to the rival of his genius in the 
nineteenth. The world is a slow coach, and the going by steam, in 
morale as in physique y is a very recent and^ very suspected process. 
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THE CiONFESSIONS OF AN AVARICIOUS MAN. 

By. THE LATE Henuy D. Inglis, Esq. 

AUTHOR’oF “SPAIN IN 1830/’ “THE TYROL/’ “ RAMBLES IN THE 
footsteps of don QUIXOTE,” &C. &C. 

The reader will also recollect that I had an uncle, whose gifts and 
advice had contributed in my early years to encourage the avaricious 
disposition which 1 inherited from my father. Being his only relation, 
and his heir-at-law, 1 had naturally presumed that at his death 1 should 
receive a large accession to my riches; and about the period of which 
I have lately been speaking he fell ill, and from his age and infirmities, 
there was reason to suppose that he could not long survive. Knowing 
what 1 had to expect from my uncle, 1 hud never neglected to pay him 
the deference and attention which 1 thought might l)e pleasing to him, 
and when his latter end approached, I felt perfectly secure lespecting 
the destination of his property. lie died, and I was of course present 
at the opening of his will. It began by stating that he had at one time in- 
tended to have left all he possessed to his nephew ; but as by the renun- 
ciation of his father’s religion, that nephew had insulted his memory, 
and had, besides secured to himself sutheient liches, the whole properly 
in question was bequeathed to certain chanties, which were named. 

It is impossible for me to describe the disappointment and rage that 
took possession of me when this disclosure was made. There wa< no 
living person upon whom 1 could vent my rage, and 1 wreaked it upon 
the dead. 1 went to the chandler of the deceased, and in Idiiid fury 
vomited abuse upon the insensible corpse that already lay inclosed in 
the coffin, — so stinging was my disappoiiiimenl, — so fierce niy anger 
at the deceased, that 1 &ven spat in the face of the dead, and might 
have carried the rage and vexation that filled me to still gicaier h ngihs, 
had not the appearance of those who perform the last othces to the 
dead forced me to quit the apartment. But the disappointment pro- 
duced an important influence upon my mind on a certain subject, 
giving an impetus to the cuirent of thought that had for some time 
flowed silently in another channel. My apostacy had llius deprived me 
of a large inheritance; and what had I gained in lieu of it ? The sum 
I had lost was larger than the dowry I received with my wife, and as for 
the prospective advantages of my apostacy and alliance, ihey might 
never arrive, while in the meantime ihat apostacy had deprived me of 
my natural inheritance. This reflection greatly strengthened the evil 
thoughts that had been gradually growing more familiar to me, and now 
more frequently than ever the question was asked, and remained unre- 
solved, whether the period at which 1 should inherit the riches of my 
father-in-law could not be anticipated ? 

But an event was now about to take place which rendered the iurther 
repetition of this question unnecessary. On the second day of Sep- 
tember, in the year 1666, the plague broke out in London, precisely 
one month after my wife had borne me a daughter, an event which had 
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assuredly given great joy to her, but which was regarded by me almost 
without emotion oF any kind. It is well known with what fearful ra- 
pidity the disease spread over the city, and how frequent were its vic- 
tims ; and it may therefore be easily believed that the hopes and fears 
respecting the chances of future inheritance, which ever since my alli- 
ance with the family of Solomons had continued to agitate me, were 
now awakened with tenfold intensity. Should Esther fall a victim to 
the plague, a million would be lost to me, — such, at least, was ray 
mode of calculation. If I should be its victim, farewell for ever to my 
well devised plans — to my present riches and future prospects; but 
should Solomons become its prey then would my utmost hopes be 
realized ; and it seemed to me that then indeed I could have nothing 


left to desire. Meanwhde the disease every day spiead its ravages 
wider and wider; death and life became equally familiar things; and 
w’nile I yet meditated in what manner I could the most etFectually 
screen my wife from the contagion — wheiher by shutting my doors 
against it, or by sending her from the scene of its triumphs, I observed 
in her the never failing symptom of incipient disease. 

No languatre can represent the horror 1 telt upon making this disco- 
very. Here iben was the realization of my fears ; she must die, — and 
one half of her father’s treasures would be alienated trom me for ever. I 
felt like a :.lng man, who looks around lor something to grasp at that 
be miu'it be saved fr in sinking; I too, looked around for some escape 
from tli(' misfortune that was ready to fall upon me; 1 asked myself a 
thousand times “ is there no remedy ^'’ but none appeared. No act 
of mine, no sacrifice no device, no crime, could save the life upon 


which depended nii.iion. If the disease took its ordinary course, 
twenty-four hours .»oul(l annihilate my prospects. Never, at this 
nient, did one pang of sorrow — one movement of pity for her who had 
been deceived by me, enter into niy breast ; avarice, I say, had n 1^ 
up my heart, and it was not my dying wife, but my perishing gold that 
I \^ollld have saved. It was now nearly noon ; the disease was hourly 
exhibiting fresh ^vmptoms ol a fatal termin ition, and I knew that ere 
the morrow, unless a change almost miraculous should take place, it 
would be too laic to ask inysell whether any remedy could be found. 

1 souiZ’liL my upper chamber, where my wealth and its tokens were 
deposited, fancvinu: tluit I might there find some alleviation of the 
agony that tormented me. There I gazed upon my pld, but the 
effect was only to increase, almost beyond endurance, the agitation 1 
experienced, for it brought more Hvidly before me the treasures I had 
once seen, and had ever fancied my own. Avarice luled triumphant 
over me ; ‘‘ tliey shall not escape me’^ I said, and having c e ermin 
this, I set myseif calmlv to consider how I could best accomplish tl at 
wiiich I had resolved should be accomplished. I endeavoured, and 
successfully endeavoured, to persuade rnysell that in com. ng o ' ^ , 

termination I was not commiiting any very heinous sm; avarice h d 
long since thrown up a partition wall between his , 

voice of conscience, and my arguments were there ore 
I said to myself, he is an old man, and cannot ave ^ ^ ^ 

and maybenot-nay! « it not probable-ay very probab^^^^^ 
fall avictim to the plague ere many days! 7*1 
lose a million through a mere scruple l-nv short, I hesitated long 
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in my resolution, and was only unresolved how, in the short space of 
time that was left to me, 1 could carry it into effect. 

There was, in the lower part of my house, a cellar, which had -lately 
been purposely e'xcavaied, as a place where, in case of any emorgoncy, 
I might conceal mv gold. This cellar had nearly filled with water, 
which I did not draw off, thinking that it would be less suspected as a 
place'of concealment, and would indeed more effectually conceal a 
chest of gold, with seven feet depth of water, than if it were dry. The 
entrance to my house was in a narrow alley, and from the en rance- 
door ran a dark, narrow passage, at the extremity of which was the 
cellar in question, and on the right, close to tl)e cellar, a winding stair- 
case led to the apartments above ; but before this cellar was excavated, 
the passage terminated, not in the cellar, but in the staircase, which had 
in consequence of the alteration been turned to the right. Tins cellar 
I resolved to make subservient to my design. 

I knew that no time could be so favourable for the unsuspected 
commission of a deed of darkness as now, when the plague was raging 
in all its fury ; death was so common, that it occasioned no sensation, 
and provoked no inquiry; the wonder was rather how men should live, 
than how they died ; and so wholly was the public mind engrossed by 
the calamity against whicli no individual was for an instant secure, that 
men had neither leisure nor inclination for much beside. I knew, also, 
that many had taken advantage of the season to commit dime — that 
robbery, and even murder, were of daily occurrence, and that public 
justice was unable to bring to light the hidden deeds that were com- 
mitted, finding sufficient occupation in clvccking the , ''limes 

that were attempted to be perpetrated in the streets. , si- 

derations, and by the great facilities which were daily 
disposal of the dead, 1 was fortifiei! against the dread o 
the plan which 1 had matured in my own mind for the e: . v 

project was such, as entirely dispensed with any exercr 
courage on my part, an endowment in which 1 felt my d ^ 
dared not put to the tesf. 

I wiapped myself up, and descended into the street, • 
almost entirely deserted, excepting where here and there son 
of profligate men and women were assembled around great r • 

rousing in greater security than within infected walls. I hastenci 
house of Solomons, whom I found preparing to retire to rest. 1 tom nim 
in a hurried and agitated voice, that his daugliler was dying, and that 
she desiied to see him without a moment’s delay, — it was even possible 
I said, affecting to shed tears, that he might be too late to receive her 
last sigh. 1 need scarcely say that the old man, who, whatever might 
be the other defects of his character, really loved his daughter, received 
the intelligence with visible emotion, and instantly prepared to obey 
the summons of his dying child. He hurried on his outer garments : 
we left his house together, and went at a quick pace towards mine. As 
we passed along the street, rapidly approaching the spot where my irnir- 
derous design was to be consummated, I occasionally felt some s ight 
shrinkings from the steadfastness of my purpose ; less the result an- 
ticipated remorse, than of misgivings as to the possibility of my design 
failing; and as the watch-fires at times glared upon our path, i turned 
my face aside, fearful that i(s expression might reflect my inward pur- 
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pose, casting at the same time a hurried glance at my companion that I 
might assure myself no suspicion lurked in his mind. 

bolomons had never been in my house since the alteration I have ‘ 
spoken of; and he therefore supposed the access to the apartment 
above, to be as heretofore. The night was one of pitdhy darkness, and 
saving in the chamber of my wife, where one lamp burned, there was no 
light in the house, and no faintest gleam could fihd its way into the 
passage below, nor to the stair which led from itt I entered first, and 
sofily shutting the door, and walking noiselessly forward, "seemingly 
through consideration for the afflicted, but in reality that Solomons 
might not catch the direction of my steps when I reached the termina- 
tion of the passage, I desired him to follow, saying in an under tone. 

The passage is dark, but you know the staircase.” 

I now went swiftly forward, that I might leave my companion at a 
little distance ; but whether from eagerness to see his'daughter, or from 
;jonie lurking suspicion of me, 1 heard his step close behind when I 
gained the end of the passage and turned aside upon the first step of 
the staircase. At the same instant he passed me, and the next moment 
a cry, and the noise of an effort to save himself, proved the success of 
my stratagem ; but no words can express my feelings when at the same 
instant that I heard the feet of my victim plunge into the water I found 
myself grasped by the outstretched hand that had instinctively sought 
means of .U'^uion. My feet slipped from their uncertain footing, and 
in apoiher momeiit I was dragged into Uie dark, watery tomb I had 
destined for another. It was a fearful plunge as we both sunk into the 
abyss. I had no hope of deliverance — my intendcil victim clung 
fiercely to me, and as we both^ rose to the surface and struggled to- 
gether, 

“ Murderer,” ..id he, ‘‘ thou damned Christian, thou shall die with 
me.” 

But at this moment, as we seemed to be sinking forever, my foot ac- 
cidentally rested upon the wooden plug by which the water is partly 
drained off, — it yielded, and 1 heard the water begin to rush away ; a 
sudden effort freed me from my drowning f'ompanion, and I heard the 
gurgling water rush down hisUhroat, as he sunk to the bottom. The 
fast escaping w^ater, and the dead body upon which I was, fortunately 
enabled to raise myself allowed me by an occasional effort to overtop the 
surface, and now and then to breathe, aided too by the wall, without 
which I must have sunk from exhaustion. But in a few seconds the 
depth had so much decreased as to enable me to stand securely upon 
the bottom, and tlie immediate dread of death being thus removed I 
liad leisure to reflect upon w’hat had passed, and the condition in which 
I was situated. 

My first feeling was joy In having escaped death — my next, almost 
equal joy that my design had been effected. Standing in this dark 
cellar, but just delivered from the prospect of immediate death, and 
with the body of my victim at my feet, no feeling of compunction, no 
resolution of amendment dawned upon my mind. Even while *hus 
w^aitingthe subsiding of the water, I already congratulated myself .pon 
the convenient concealment the place would afford for the gold which 
the accomplishment of my design had secured to me. 

It was now necessary to act still further in the prosecution of my 
hitherto successful plans. With considerable difficulty 1 succeeded in 
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clamberini? out of the cellar^ and I found that all was still within the 
house. Having taken care to efface every appearance of what had 
taken place, I proceeded to the chamber of my wife. The crisis had 
arrived ; and the nurse — the only other person within the house, ex- 
cepting one servant, who had the same evening been attacked by the 
disease, assured me that the malady had unexpectedly put on a more 
favourable appearance, and that it was not impossible my wife should 
reco\^er. This intelligence was at first startling ; for in case of her 
death I should now have had the unrestricted possession of the entire 
treasures of her father, partly in my own right, and partly as guardian 
to my child, but wheji on the other hand I considered, that if my wife 
had died at this time, there might have been some difficultyin showing 
that Solomons had died before his daughter ; her recovery seemed 
upon the whole to be best suited to the perfect and certain development 
of my design. 

The remainder of this night, until a very early hour next morning, I 
passed in my upper chamber, considering well whether any improve- 
ment could be made in the plan which I had previously settled in my 
own mind foe disposing ot the body of Solomons, and for entirely se- 
curing myself against the possibility of detection. If, at any moment, 
it flashed across my mind, that I had that nieht con initted a deed, the 
darkest in the catalogue of crime, I found a ready consolation in the 
reflection, that if indeed I was an accountable being, and Christianity 
true, my perjuries to God had already sealed my fate, and that if ever it 
should happen in that old age — which now seemed to me at an immea- 
surable distance — I should be oppressed with fears of the future, repent- 
ance might atone for murder, as well as for aspostacy ; but this strain of 
thought, which occupies some space in recording, passed through the 
mind and vanished, with the rapidity of lightning; I had also, both 
previous to the event of this evening, and at every subsequent time 
when it was the subject of momentary reflection, entertained some 
vague belief that the deed by which the Jew was hurried out of the 
world, could scarcely come under the denomination of murder. 

1 looked upon it as a stratagem, contrived indeed by mo, but in 
which I was not directly implicated ; but however sophistical this 
distinction may appear, it was nevertheless this belief which determined 
me to precede my victim, and allow him to fall into the snare 1 had 
prepared, rather than adopt the more certain method of following, and 
of aiding with mv own hand, the death that awaited him. But during 
the night that followed the perpetration of this deed, such thoughts, 
although they might pass transiently across my mind, made no abode 
there. 

I was wholly occupied in anticipating the consequences that must 
ensue, and in gloating in fancy over the enormous wealth of wdiich I 
might now consider myself the possessor ; nor would this be any 
longer a true confession, were 1 to admit that cither compunction for 
the deed I had done, and dread of its consequences here or hereafter — 
but more especially hereafter, disturbed in any degree the joy I felt in 
knowing, that ere many hours should elapse, I should lift up the pon- 
derous lids 1 so well remembered, and handle as my own the gold that 
had been, so constant a subject of my hopes, and so unfailing a compa- 
nion of my night visions. 
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It still wanted some time of daybreak, when having first ascertained 
that the malady was rapidly leaving my wife, I hastened to the house 
of Solomons to apprise those v^ithin — who consisted of domestics only 
—that the master of the house was seized with the malady ; and when 
I communicated this in the briefest way, and without entering his 
dwelling, and desired in his name the keys of his private apartments, I 
found, as I expected, no desire for any further communication with the 
infected, and a ready acquiescence in my request. 

So far all had succeeded well ; and in what remained to be done, 
there seemed to be no cause for alarm. I returned to my own house 
while it was yet but daybreak, and immediately proceeded in the farther 
execution of my design ; I descended into the cellar, in which there 
was now scarcely more water than sufficed to cover the body of the 
Jew, and with many efforts, I at length succeeded in lifting the 
drowned man out of his tomb, and carrying him into the nearest cham- 
ber : where, after drying his own garments, I wrapped him in them, 
and locked the door — patiently awaiting the arrival of the dead cart, 
^which I knew would shortly pass along the street. 

No questions were asked ; the body of Solomons, and of the do- 
mestic who had died the same morning, were thrown among the heap, 
and the cart rattled away over the stony street. 


CflAP. JII. 

Tiikki: was now nothing to hinder rnc from taking possession of my 
inheritance; an invMi^ory f.f the Jew's property wasjfound in hisjrepo- 
sitoiics; an(^ as ^ irau no wish at this time to dispute the right of my 
wife to one half oi her father's treasures, though 1 designed eventually 
to make that half as entirely my own as the other half to which I had 
a legal right, I permitted the property of the deceased to be ascer- 
tained and divided ; one half of which was in the meantime parcelled 
out and placed in different securities, while the other half — that which 
belonged to me — was conxeyed to my own ilwelling. 

Ra[)i(l as the plague is in hurrving its victims to the tomb, it but 
slowly departs from those whom it spares. All dangerous symptoms 
hud left my wife, but left her enfeebled and attenuated, and not well 
calculated to bear the intelligence that her father — the only individual 
upon earth on whose affection she could repose — had been already 
carried to his grave. 

The life of Ksiher was now of no pecuniary value to me ; indeed, her 
death, if she died without a will (and that this should be the case I had 
already determined), would put into my possession her whole fortune, 
as the natural guanlian of her daughter to whom it would legally be- 
long ; and the intelligence that she was fatherless, was communicated 

to her without any of those precautions which I might under diderent 
circumstances have adopted. Death, she knew to be at this time the 
occurrence of every moment, and that a father might fall a victm to 
the malady, from which the child had, as if by a miracle, escaped, 
was a thing almost to be looked for; but the blow fell heavily upon 

her, and she never recovered from it. i • i t l 4 

Meanwhile the event that had taken place — or rather, which 1 had 
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brought about — had wrought an important change in my character. 
No sooner was the gold 1 had so long coveted in my own keeping, 
thanpriches began to acquire a new kind of value in my eyes. With 
the same love of adding to my wealth as before, I no longer felt dis- 
posed to lose sight for a moment of any part of that which 1 possessed : 
xny great riches might have enabled me to command the most favour- 
able opportunities pf investing or improving them ; but I had not 
courage to part with a coin, even although I felt the most perfect 
assurance that it would return to me a hundredfold. The character of 
a merely avaricious man was lost in that of a miser ; covetous I indeed 
continued to be; avadcious, in so far as avarice could hope to be gra- 
tified by the acquisitions to which my present riches were not asked to 
contribute. 

At first when this feeling began to grow upon me, I attempted to re- 
sist it. I argued with myself upon the folly of keeping my gold un- 
employed, and never failed to arrive at the conclusion that my wisdom 
would lie in laying it out at usury: on one or two occasions I even 
went so far as to accept securities which were offered to me for large 
loans upon highly advantageous terms; but when I applied to my hoard 
for the means of fulfilling the bargain, I found my previous determina- 
tion useless ; it was impossible to effect a voluntary separation between 
me and my gold. I counted out the sum required, and placed it apart 
indeed, but I never left the spot without returning it again to the depo- 
sitory whence I had taken it. 

Shortly after I had acquired my new inheritance, this feeling prompted 
me to turn all my securities into money ; and among these there were 
several which I have since had reason to believe Solomons never in- 
tended to avail himself of ; but wdiencver the law was w ith me, 1 exe- 
cuted it to the full letter. 

I have already said, that tlie half of Solomons’ wealth, which was the 
property of his daughter, I looked upon as my own, as in the event of 
my wife dying Without a will, it would descend to my infant child, — had 
it not been for this expectation, I should have derived scarcely any 
gratification from the late accession to my riches ; and even with the 
confident hope of possessing, at no distant period, the remaining half 
of Solomons' inheritance, I was all but miserable because I did not 
possess it now. It was in vain that when I sat contemplating the trea- 
sures which lay around me, I reflected, that equal riches uere vested in 
undoubted securities, and laid out at usury, and that the day could not 
be far distant when the whole might be converted into gold, and would 
be my own. I sighed to possess it now, and when 1 saw that Esther 
every day grew weaker, and that every day brought me rapidly nearer 
the object of my wishes, I secretly congratulated myself upon the con- 
stant success that seemed to attend my designs. 

One day, as I was approaching my own house, I met a certain indi- 
vidual, a lawyer, who had usually transacted the legal affairs in which 
Solomons had found it necessary to employ a person of his profession ; 

I had no certainty that this man had come from my house ; but the 
confused manner in which he returned my salutation, more tiian the 
place where I encountefed him, gave rise to the suspicion that darted 
across my mind. 

Is it possible,” said I to myself internally, ** that this man can 
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have had any communication with my wife to contrive with her some 
means of eluding my designs upon the money t}iat is at p|;psent 
hers 

The thing seemed possible. I knew that Solomons had placed the 
greatest confidence in this man ; and I cursed my folly in not having 
had the wisdom to circumvent any plan of this kind,* since by employ- 
ing him in my own affairs I might have prevented him from .plotting 
against me. I was sensible also that my conduct towards my wife, 
especially of late* had been such as might more effectually have opened 
her eyes to my true character, and perhaps even to my hopes and pro- 
jects ; and although I was but moderately skilled in the tender emotions 
of the human mind, I knew that the love of a mother for her child might 
give a direction to the thoughts, and a resolution to the character, 
hitherto at variance with the current of the one, or the tone of the 
otfrer. 

The suspicion was blasting, but I entertained it, and conned over it, 
till at length scarcely a doubt remained that it was just; and with a 
feeling bordering upon hatred of both wife and child 1 sought my wife s 
chamber, for the purpose of scrutinising her thoughts, and fathoming 
her designs, if she had any ; knowing well that she was too little practised 
in mystery and concealment to resist my scrutiny effectually. My 
visits to tlK ^h .mber of my wife had lately been unfrequeiu, and at this 
hour especially she hud every reason to believe herself secure against 

intrusion. . , , , ... 

I entered abruptly ; she held a paper in her hand, ^yhlch upon my 
entrance she folded un. I instantly demanded a sight of the paper she 
had been reading. 

‘‘ You are welcome to peruse it,” she replied, and put it into my 


hand. , . . * v 4 . 

I read “copy of a will,” and found the writing to realize my worst 

snsiiicions : it assigned over the whole of what she possessed to certain 
individuals as trustees for her child, and in the event of the intants 
death, the property was ordered to be disposed of in erecting a syna- 

cogue and in certain charities. , , ,1 • 

^ “This was well meant,” said 1, as I crumpled the paper m my 
hand, “ well planned too, but you wdl find it a somewhat diffacult task 

to overreach me.” , 

“'Thank God she replied, “ your discovery has come too late. 

“’Toolate! How — what mean you ?” ^ 

“ Mv purpose,” said she, “is already accomplished. God has pei- 
mitted me tS secure my child against the designs of its unnatural 
father— the original of this will is signed and delivered. 

It were useless for me to attempt a description of my 
heard my wife utter these words. At first the greatness of the b ow e 
Drived me of utterance; I stood gazing upon my wile, cr‘>^hn g 
doser in my hand the copy of the document that robbed me of a m - 

''°“*It is impossible,” I cried, “ it is impossible— you deceive me---tlie 

paper irSaed^nddeliveVed-sayt^^^^ - 

delivered.” 

She replied with the most placid earnestness. 

ApriZ.— VOL. Lxiv. no. cclvi. 
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“The God of Abraham is my witness that I speak the truth — I do 
not lie — thou knowest that I never deceived thee/' 

And now my rage and disappointment knew no bounds. I was 
duped; — a million had passed irrecoverably away. For the first time 
passion got the better of prudence. 

“ And is this then the fruit of my misdeeds ? Have I become an ac- 
cursed Jew, and pawned my soul, and murdered your father^ to be 
after all outwitted by a woman 

But ere I had spoken these words, the countenance of Esther 
changed ; an unearthly and terrific expression came over it ; her dark 
eyes fixed upon me sMook of mingled terror and fury, and there was 
a moment’s pause. She rose from her chair, her figure swelling into 
more than usual loftiness, and her face seeming like the countenance of 
a beautiful but malignant spirit ; and at the moment uhen it seemed 
as if she would have sprung towards me, her face changed — it became 
human again ; her eye«^ slowly closed, and with one long, and deep, 
and dolorous sigh, she sunk to the ground. 

Esther wits dead. There at my feet lay another victim ; there at 
my feet lay the daughter of Solomons, the beautiful Jewess whom I 
had betrayed, deceived, and finally murdered. May I not confess that 
a momentary feeling — I cannot call it compunction or remorse, but of 
pain— passed through my mind. But while 1 yet stood motionless and 
unable to withdraw my eyes fioin the spectacle before me, the faint cry 
of my infant, from the bed upon which it lay, stopped the current of 
my thoughts, and recalled me to a recollection of the purpose with 
which 1 had sought the interview — the discovery I had made — the dam- 
ning proof that lay upon the floor, and the million that was for ever 
lost to me ; and rage and vexation again resumed the place in my mind 
from which the spectacle of death and innocence had for a moment 
excluded them. 

Was it impossible by any means to remedy the misfortune ^ the deed 
was indeed done ; the will was signed and delivered ; and she, upon 
whom threats or entreaties might possibly have prevailed, was beyond 
the reach of both ; the catastrophe seemed at first sight irremediable ; 
but it was not consistent with my character, calmly to sit down under 
a misfortune of this kind, without even revolving in my mind the pos- 
sibility of a cure ; nor had 1 long revolved, before 1 had determined to 
attempt a remedy. 

I knew that the communications between my wife and the man who 
had assisted her to dupe me, must have been made by some confidential 
person, and this person could be none other than my only female do- 
mestic. I left my wife's apartment, taking care to lock the door, and 
without saying a word to this woman as to the event which had just 
happened, I told her that my wife, struck with compunction for having 
attempted to deceive me, had confessed the interview that had taken 
place with the lawyer ; that although it was highly criminal for a ser- 
vant to assist in deceiving her master, I was willing to pardon her, as 
my wife had interceded for her ; that she must instantly go to the house 
of the lawyer, and deliver her message in the usual way from my wife, 
that she desired to see him with all possible despatch, and that he must 
bring with him the paper be had taken away. 
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And now,” said I, “ take this,” putting five pieces of gold intc^her 
hand, “ and see that you do not mention my name.” 

This was a dreadful sacrifice, but it was unavoidable. Whether the 
messenger believed the story I told, knowing that I could not have re- 
ceived the information I communicated to her unless from my' wife ;,or 
whether having gained all that could be gained froni deceiving me, she 
was now willing to turn her services into another channel, 1 could not 
tell ; but from the manner in which the bribe was received, I saw that 
she might be depended upon. The moment the messenger returned, I 
agreed with her for a certain small consideration, instantly to leave 
my service, fearful that otherwise, the death of my wife might be pre- 
maturely discovered. 

In less than an hour the lawyer arrived ; and it may be easily con- 
jectured with what surprise he saw me enter the apartment into which 
he had been ushered. 

“ This interview,” said I, “ is doubtless unexpected by you ; but there 
is no reason why you should feel any embarrassment; it is. your busi- 
ness to make svills for those who employ you ; and this reminds me 
that I may shortly have occasion for your services ; but with respect to 
the present message from my wife. She was seized with a sudden ill- 
ness shortly you left her this morning, and seeing that something 
weighed heavily upon her mind> J pressed her to unburden herself, when 
she\t length said, that God had seemingly sent a judgment upon her 
for having deceived her husband, and plotted to deprive him of the 
guardianship of his own child ; she then told me all — showed me the 
copy of the will whir’ luJ been signed and delivered, and desired that 
as death might soon overtake her, a messenger should be forthwith de- 
spatched, requesting you to come hither, with all expedition, and to 
bring the will, that it might be given up to me or destroyed. My wite 
is at this moment at death’s door; and if it should please God to take 
her away, I shall then instantly require your assistance m calling up 
and collecting the large sums over which I shall, in that event, have 
the sole control, as the guardian of my child— you have no doubt 
obeyed the most important part of the message, and brought the 

will'.” . . , . , 

’Tis no longer in my possession,” replied the lawyer. 

‘‘How! what! not in your possession— did you not receive it this 


“ I dW. Tis unfortunate I was not summoned sooner— for not an 
hour before your messenger arrived, 1 had deposited it in the hands o 

one of the individuals named in it.” . , i effipipnt 

For this new difficulty I was not prepared ; but J 
command over myself to conceal the dread! ul agitation I fe , an 
rice suggested a possible remedy. 

“ Is the will irrevocable ?” I demanded. 

“ There is a clause of revocation,” replied my companion. 

“ And it is revocable then even upon a deathbed . 

“Yes; the property being all personal, it is revocable in articulo 

SU down,” said I, “ and instantly write a revocation of it, my wife 
may yet live long enough to sign it ; but mak^ despatc . 

While the revocation was preparing I went to the chamber of my 

2 o 2 
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wife,, ostensibly to prepare her for what was to take place, but in realrty 
to make dispositions for the accomplishment of my design. 

In a few minutes the writing was ready. 

“ Now,” said I, taking up a light, “ follow me. My wife is speech- 
less and dying; but you shall witness that she consents.” 

We entered the dead chamber. In a low voice I desired my compa- 
nion tg seat himself at a little distance from the bed, and placing the 
lamp so that the light fell very partially upon it, I approached ; and 
muttering in an under tone, a few words which I intended the only 
listener to understated as an explanation to the sick person, of what 
was necessary to be done. 

I took the hand of the dead, and putting a pen into it, while at the 
same time I myself held the pen, I traced at the foot of the paper, a 
resemblance to the handwriting of my wife, and then drawing the cur- 
tain returned to the lawyer, and placed the revocation in his hand. 

It is enough,” said he ; and he signed his name as witness to it : 
and while 1 again received the writing into my hand I repeated the ne- 
cessity, I should to all appearance shortly have, for his assistance, and 
showed him out of the house. 

My mind was now relieved from a dieadful burden; the will was 
cancelled, and there was no longer any legal obstacle to the possession 
of the sum of those treasures which wcie the ultimatum of rny hope;^, 
and which had so often been upon the point of escaping me. 

This same night I gave out that my wife was dead ; and after a 
short interval she was interred. The revocation of the will was pro- 
duced and admitted to be valid ; and the whole inheritance of Solo- 
mons was now in my possession. 

I had attained the summit of my hopes ; all that I had ever dieamt 
might eventually be my owm, was now actually mine. My hopes had 
stretched into far years : but two only had elapsed, ere tliey weic all 
fulHIled; there were now no misgivings, no possible contingoncies — no 
dilSculties. Nothing could pluck my gold out my hand. 

It may be asked, if when I congratulated myself upon the a>siired 
possession of my treasures, my joy was not iiioderated by a lecolleciion 
of the price at which they had been obtained ? the question is reason- 
able, and I will endeavour to reply to it with sincerity. 

The voice of conscience, scarcely, if at all, disturbed my enjoymcMit ; 
my dominant passion had within its reach the constant means of gia- 
tificatiofi, and if at any time, the events that had conspiied to biing me 
to the goal of my desires, thronged into my memory, they led me to 
look upon myself rather as a fortunate man than as a wicked man ; 
and to applaud myself also upon the great dexterity with which I 
had contrived to overcome the many obstacles that had lam in my 
palli. 

I was now a thorough miser ; in mind, though not yet entirely in 
habits. The whole inheritance of Solomons was converted lintr gold ; 
and the whole of my treasures were deposited in one apartment of niy 
own dwelling. Ther^ I spent the greatest part of my lime and there 
also! slept; and shortly after 1 had collected my riches together, I 
began the task of ascertaining precisely their amount. 

The weeks which 1 tl^us employed were the most rapturous of my 
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life : daybreak found me prepared to begin my enticing employment, 
and midnight scarcely separated me from it. 

I remember that when engaged thus an incident occurred which 
gave me the most sensible pain : one piece from one of the heaps of 
gold rolled off the table upon the floor, and notwithstanding the most 
diligent search, I was unable to find it. This interrupted my labour 
for the whole day ; my search was earnest and unoeasing, and not only 
did this misfortune render me miserable for that day, but during all 
my life it never recurred to my memory without bringing along^ith it 
the most acute pain ; and many years afterwards I have frequently re- 
newed my unavailing search, and even at times, when I have ?iwoke 
during the night, 1 have found myself groping in search of this lost 
coin. 

Nearly a year had now passed away since the death of my wife. 
Nu one resided with me ; my child 1 had placed in the country, and 
1 had no domestic; my gold was my only companion, and none other 
could have been so agreeable to me. One thing there was, that still in 
some degree marred the perfect enjoyment of my riches. It was little, 
indeed, that I expended, yet that little I had to take from* my hoard ; 
this necessity w'hen it occurred rendered me miserable for the day. 
The idea that my ricl»es were diminishing, however inconsiderable the 
diminution be, was intolerable, and I resolved to remove this 

source of uneasiness. 

I threw up a slight partition, so as to divide my house into two ; one 
part I let, and the money so gained, I appropriated for the expenses of 
myself and my child ; but after a very short time the sweets of this 
easy gain were so *’ .»sihiy felt, that I carried it also to my hoard, and 
fell upon another iiiethod of subsistence. 1 sold one by one such 
articles as I possessed to serve my occasional wants, and upon calcu- 
lating the value of the articles in my house, I made the pleasing dis- 
covery, that the sale of these would enable me to keep my hoard 
untouched during my life, even if life should extend to a hundred 
years. 

But a calamity was now at band, as dreadful as it w^as unforeseen — 
a calamity that not only fell like a thunderbolt upon me at the time, 
but the recollection of which in all my future years, brought heaviness 
upon iny spirit. 

I was sitting in my chamber on the evening of the second day of 
September, in the year 1666, an old bock was in my hand, entitled 
Drayton upon tlie exceeding Excellence of Riches, wdiich I had fiom 
time to time looked into, hesitating whether or not this should be the 
next sacrifice to my necessities. It was beginning to grow dusk when 
my meditations were suddenly interrupted by an unusual hum and 
commotion that seemed to rise from the street ; while at the same time 
a strange, fitful light occasionally glared into my chamber. Passing 
occurrences were in general little heeded by me, and I might possi y 
have remained in my apartment, notwithstanding what I saw an 
heard, had it not been that I had occasion to go out m order to dispo^»e 
of some article to supply the absolute wants of nature. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE EARTH-QUAKERS. 

BY THE EDITOR, 

N6W*8 the time and now’s the hour ! 

To be worried, toss’d, and shaken. 

Down— down-down, derry down — 

Let us take to the road ! 

Amanda, let us quit the town — 

Together let us range the fields — 

Over the hills and far away, 

Life let ua cherish. 

Old Ballads. 

The Earth-quakers are bv no means a new Sect. They have ap- 
peared at various times in England, and particularly in 1750, when 
they were so numerous that, according to Horace Walpole, “within 
three days,, seven hundred and thirty coaches were counted passing 
Hy de-park- corner with whole parties removing into the country ! The 
same pleasant writer has preserved several anecdotes of the persuasion, 
and especially records that the female members, to guard against even 
a shock to their constitutions, made “ earthquake gowns’* of a warm 
stuff, to sit up in at night, in the open air ! Nor was the alarm altoge- 
ther unfounded, for the earth, he says, actually shook twice at regulai 
intervals) so that fearing the terrestrial ague fit would become periodical, 
the noble wit proposed to treat it by a course of bark. However, there 
were some slight vibrations of the soil, and supposing them only to 
have thrown down a platter from the shelf to the floor, the Euilh- 
quakers of 1750 have an infinite advantage over those of 1842, when 
nothing has fallen to the ground but a fiddle-de-Dee prediction. 

Still, if the metropolis has not exhibited any extraordinary physical 
convulsion, its inhabitants have presented an astounding Moral Pheno- 
menon. Messrs. Howell and James best know whether they have 
vended or been asked for |ieculiarly warm fabrics — the court milliner 
alone can tell if she has made up any new-fashioned robes de nuit, a la 
bivouac, or coiffures adapted to a nocturnal fete champitre. The 
coaches, public and private, which have passed Hyde-Park-Corner have 
not perhaps been counted, but it is notorious that the railway carnages 
have been crammed with passengers, and the Gravesend steamers were 
almost swamped by the influx of rabid Earth-quakers, all rushing, 
sauve qui pent ! from the most ridiculous bugbear ever licked into 
shape by the vulgar tongue. Nor yet was the “ Movement Party” com- 
posed exclusively of the lower classes; but comprised hundreds of 
respectable Londoners, who never halted till they had gone beyond the 
LordMayor's jurisdiction, a flight unworthy even of Cockneyism, which 
implies at least a devoted attachment to London, and an unshaken coa- 
fidence in the stability of St. Paul’s. 

The Irish indeed, the poor blundering, bull-making Irish, bad some 
excuse for their panic.* The prophecy came from a prophet of their 
own religion, and appealed to some of their strongest prejudices. They 
had perhaps #ven felt some precursory agitation not perceptible to us 
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English — whilst the rebuilding of the ruined city promised a famous 
job for the Hibernian bricklayers and hodmen. * Nay, after alj, they 
only exhibited a truly national aptitude to become ApriJ fools in March. 
But for British backbone Protestants, who have shouted “ No Popery,” 
and burnt Guy Foxes, to adopt a Roman Catholic legend — for free and 
independent householders who would not move oij for a live’ policeman, 
to move off, bag and baggage, at the dictum o£ a very dead monk — who 
can doubt, after such a spectacle, that a Nincom Tax would be very 
productive ! 

As a subject for a comic picture, there could be no richer scene for a 
modern Hogarth than the return of a party of Earth-quakers to the 
metropolis — that very metropolis which was to have been knocked 
down, as Robins would say, in one lot — that devoted City which Cre- 
didity had lately painted as lying prostrate on its Corporation ! 

In the mean time, good luck enables me to illustrate the great earth- 
quake of 1842 by a few letters obtained, no matter how, or at what 
expense. It is to be regretted that type can give no imitation of the 
handwritings ; suffice it that one of the notes has actually been booked 
by a well-known collector, as a genuine Autograph of St. Vitus. 


No. I. 


To Peter Crisp, Esq. 


Ivy Cottage, Sevenoaks. 
aware of the awful visitation with which we are 


Dear Brother, 

You are of cou 

threatened. , . ^ 

As to F and myself, business and duties will forbid our leaving 

London, but Robert and James will be home for the usual fortnight at 
Easter, and we are naturally anxious to have the dear boys out ol the 
way. Perhaps you will make room for them at the cottage . 

1 am, dear Brother, 

Yours affectionately, 
AIak(.aret Faddy. 


{The Answer.) 

Dear Sister, ., 11 . «« 

As regards the awful visitation, the last t.me the dear boys were at 

the Cottage they literally turned it topsy-turvy. 

As such, would rather say-keep Robert and James in town, and 

send me down the Earthquake. 

Peter Crisp. 

No. II. 

A.“ of London u, ..rnUifo, bnt nn^n,iui ngl! do- 

vnted to the metropolis nod its P“hhc hoddines, P f 

to learn, on good nlercaotile ootliority, if the olarmieg statetnente as to 
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a ruinous depression in the Custom-house, St. Paul's, and other fabrics, 
standi^ on the undeniable basis of fact. An early answer will oblige, 

Your very obedient servant, 
John Stokks. 

Poslscriptum. — My barber tells me the Monument has been done at 
Lloyds. 

(The Answer.) 

Sir, 

In reply to your favour of the 1 4th instant, I beg to subjoin for your 
guidance the folIo\ting 'quotations from a supplement to tiiis day's 
** Price Current 

“ March 16. — In Earthquakes — nothing stirring. Strong Caracca 
shocks partially inquired for, but no arrivals. Lisbons ditto. A small 
lot of slight Chichesters in bond have been brought forward, but ob- 
tained no offers. Houses continue firm, and the holders are not inclined 
to part with them. In Columns and Obelisks no alteration. Cathe- 
drals as before. Steeples keep up, and articles generally not so flat as 
anticipated by the speculators for a fall." 

I am, sir, for Staley and Co., 

Your most obedient servant, 

Charlls Stuckey. 


No. III. 

To Mr. Benjamin Hockin. 

Barbican. 

Dear Ben, 

About this here hearlhquack. Acoiding to advice 1 rit to Addams 
who have bean to forin Parts, and partickly sow Amerikey* witch is a 
shockin country, and as to wat is dun by the Natives in the like case, 
and he say they all run out of their Howses, and fall down on their 
nees and beat their bresls like mad, and cross theirseivcs and call out 
to the Virgin, and all the popish Saints. Witch in course with us Ciis- 
tians is out of the question, so there we are agin at a non plush — and 
our minds perfect y misrable for want of making up. One niinit it’s go 
and the next minit stay, till betwixt town and country, I allmost widi 
I was no wheres at all. But how is minds to be made up wen if you ax 
opinions, theres six of one and half a du/zen of the tolher — for I make 
a pint of xiracling my customers sentiments pro and con, and its as ni a 
ti as can be. One books the thing to cum off' as shure as the Darby 
or Hoax, while annother suspends it till the Day of Jugment. And 
then he’s upset by a new cummur in with the news that half St. Giles 
is cast down, and the inhabbitants all Irish howling, quite dredful, and 
belabbering their own buzzums and crossing themselves all over as if it 
saved the Good Friday bunns from bein swallered up. So there wc are 
agin. All dubbious. As for Pawley he wont have it at anny price but 
says its clear agin Geolology and the Wolcanic stratuscs ; wit h may 
sarve well enuff' to chaff about at Mekanical Innslitusbunsbut be wont 
gammon me that there%anny sicb remmedy for a Hearth Quack, as a 
basun of chork — no nor a basun of gruel nayther. Well wat next. 
Why Podmore swares wen he past the Duck of York lie see his hi- 
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ne88 anoddin at the Athenium Club as if he ment to drop in pervided 
he didnt pitch in to the Unitid Servis. So there we are agin. For my 
own share I own to sum misgivins and croakins, and says you, not with- 
out caws wen six fammilis in our street has gone off afreddy and three 
more packin up in case. Besides witch Radley the Bilder have nocked 
off' wurk at his new Howsis for fear of their gettin floored and missis 
Sims have declined her barril of tabel beer till arter the shakin. 


Wen things cum to sich aspects they look s*erus. But supose in the 
end as Gubbins says its all a errer and no mistake — wat a set of Jee’d 
spooneys we shall look. So there we are agin. Then theres Books. 
It appear on reading the great Lisbon catstrophy were attendid by an 
uncommon rush of the See on the dry Land and they do say from 
Brighton as how the Breakers have reached as far as Wigney’s Bank. 
That’s in fiver agin of the world losing its ballance. Howsomever I 
have twice had the shutters up, and wonce got as fur as the hos in the 
Shay cart for a move off, but was stopt by the Maid and the Prentis 
both axin a hole holliday for the sixtenth and in sich a stile as con- 
vinced if I didnt grant they wood take french leaves. And then who 
is to mind the house and Shop not to name two bills as cum doo on the 
verry day and made payable on the premmises. Whereby if 1 dont 
go to smash hi boddy 1 must in bisness. So there we are agin. In the 
interium tncies mj Wife who keeps wibraiin between hopes and fears 
like the pendulum* oi a Dutch Clock and no m ne able to cum to a 
conclusion. But she inclines most to faver the dark side of the Pieter 


and compares our state of Purgatory, to Dam somebody with a 
sword hanging ove'* lin head by a single hair. As a nateral consekens 
she cant eat lier ’ tais and hears rumblins and has sich tremblins she 
dont know the hearth’s agitatings from her own. Being sqeemish be- 
sides, as is reckoned by her a verry bad sign, becos why theres a hearth- 
quack in Robbinson Cruso who describe the motion to have made his 
JStoniich as sick as aniiy one as is tost at Sec. Well in course her flut- 
ters agiivates mine till between ourselves I’m reddy to bolt out of house 
and home like a Rabbit and go and squat m the open Fields. And 
wats to end all this suspense. Maybe a false alarm — and maybe hall 
to l.attuins indoors or else runnin out into a gapin naberhood and 
swallerd up in a crack. Whereby its my piivit opinion we shall end 
bv removing in time like the Rats from a fallin house even if we have 
to make slnlt with a bed in the garden, but witch is prefferable to an 
everlastiii sleep in the great shake down that nater is preparing, lhats 
to say if the profesy keeps its word— for if it dont we are better m our 
own beds tlien fleaing elsewhere. And praps ketch our deths besides. 
Witch reminds me our Medical Doctor wont hear ot hearthquackery 
and says theres no sinitoms of erupshun. So there vse are agin. u 
St. Pauls, and all Saint Giles’s is per contra. And to be sure as Fat 
Hourigau suys of the Irish, ant we sevin fifths ot us hod 
bricklairs, and do you think as we’d leave the same, if we d f " <• 
more brick and bilding materals then we can carry on J'fd. d 
sliolders. Witch sartinly wood strongly arp to the P'' ^ ^ 

being Roman Cathhks didn’t rebgus ly bind 
to bdeave quite the reverse. And ta king of rel'S-o". 
to it like a Cristian, instid of dispondin it wood praps say trust in fro 
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vidence and shore up the premisis. 'And witch may be the piusest and 
cheapest plan arter all. But bisness interrups — 

Its Ihe Gibbenses maid for an Am. Ive pumpt out on her that the 
fammily is goin 'to Windser for Change of air. And Widder Stradlin 
isgoin to Richmond for change of Scene. Yes as much as I am goin 
to the Lands end for change of a shilling. And now I think on it 
there were a suspishu^ mark this morning on the Public House paper, 
namely Edgingtons advertisment about Tents. So arter all the Open 
Air course of conduct — but annothercum in — 

Poor Mrs. Hobsoq^ in the same perplext state as myself. To be 
sure as she say a slite shock as woulcint chip a brass or iron man 
would shatter a chaney woman all to smash. But wats the use of her 
cummin to me to be advized wen I carnt advize myself? Howsomever 
a word or two from your Ben wood go fur to convict me — Only beggin 
you to considder that Self Presevashun is the fust law of Nater, and 
the more binding as its a law a man is allowd to take into his own 
hands. As the crisus aproach, a speedy answer will releave the 
mind of 

Your loving Brother, 

Jamls Hockin. 

P.S. Since riting the abuv the Reverend Mister Crumplei , as my 
wife sits under, have dropt in and confirmed the wust. He say its a 
Jugment on the Citty and by way of Cobberrobberation has named 
several partis in our naberhood as is to be ingulped. That settles us, 
and in course will excuse cuttin short. 


No. IV. 


To Mrs. ♦ * * • 

No, 9, — Street. 

Madam, 

It may seem stooping to take up a dropped correspondence, but con- 
sidering that an Earthquake ought to bury all anirnositios*, and {'njo\ing 
the prospect of an eternal separation, Christian chanty indiires to say 
I am agreeable on my part for the breach between us to be repaired by 
a shaking of hands. 

I am. Madam, 

Yours, &c., 

Bllinda HutFlN. 


( The Answer.) 

Madam, 

I trust I have as much Christian charity as my niealibours — praps 
more — and hope I have too much true religion to believe in judicious 
astronomy. And if I did, have never heard that earthquakes was t e- 
markable for repairing breaches. 

When every thing else shakes, I will shake hands, but not before. 

I am, Madam, 

Yours, See., 

Matilda Pxrks. 
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No. V. 


For Rebecca Slack* 

2, Fisher’s Plaice, Knightsbridge. 

Dear Becky, 

If so be vvhen you cum to Number 9 on Sunday and Me not there 
don’t be terrifide. Its not the Surpintine but the Erthquake. John 
is the same as ever but Ive allmost giv ineself Warnin without the 
Munths notis. Last nite there cum a ring at the Bel, a regular chevy 
and No])oddy there. Cook sed a runaway Lark but 1 no better. And 
John says Medicle Studints but I say shox. Howsumever if the bel 
riw^ agen of its own Hed I’m off quake or no quake to my muther a 
Srewsberry Srops. One may trust to drunken yung 
too long and misstake a rumbel at the Anti Pods for skrewm o e 

nocker. No, no. So as 1 sed afore another ring will be a nmt to tly 

tho one thing is ockard, namely the crisus fixt for tub an my 

quarter not up lil the 20. But wats wagis? Their no object wen yu 

an Objec yurself for the Ospittle. To be shure j.Iissus may 
of a Non Pin-'- but wat of that. Self preservin is the law of Nater 
and is wat distinguishes resoning Beings from Damsuns and Bul- 

^“Sister Butler is of my own friteful way of thinkin 

about the shakin up of his port wine for he alUays calls it h 

dredful lo. hi. H- . t.lnj h. hi. c.ii.r, B«. 

Pace agin the fin-..anon. Dont tell me says she of the e^tMuakin 
--its crust isnt made so lite and shivvery. So weve cum o ^ urds on 
the subjec and even been warm but its ^ ^ J 

fraw of wat freeses ones Bind. But wat can . P 
Butler says but Convulshuns of Nater wen T n” ' Jusdbuls as 

bowils wUch as all the wu rid nose " 

»=hi^2;r«r iri?™ ^ ^ 

S'.T.dti“!;r‘3iJ pr,i» ihto U.ei«»t«n.ei 

a Erth Quake isnt to cast one down wat is. er g 

but I pray to sleep without rockin j^orribel Dreams? 

me like a sparrer in a brick Trap. „„ my chest and 

Onv last nite I dremt the hole supperstim 

stomack but luckly it were °"y with Poor Prender 
the day time its nothin but takin in vis ^ ,f 

Congy witch you know means jea j 

correct that Saint Pauls have sun ow beleave in it. But 

over heerd Master say that even Sa nt ti , j ^ lister Butler 

she is no rule for Me. Why shudn ^bure we deserve it 

says as well as the Herculeans and Pompey . 

for our sins and piccadilliM. ^ to look arter 

Well time will show. But its our duty all tne 
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our savings. John thinks Mister Green have the best chance by 
assenting on the day in his Voxall baloon but gud gratious as Mister 
Butler says supase the Wurld was to anniliate itself wile he was up in 
the Air. One had better trust to the most aggitatid Terry Firmer. 
Wat sort of soil is most propperest for the purpus has been debatted 
amung us a good deal. One thinks mountin tops is safest and anuther 
considders we ort all to be in a Mash. Lord nose. The Baker says 
his Master has inshured his-self agin the crth quake and got the Globe 
to kiver him. 

Theres Missus bel so adew in haste. 

Mary Sawkins. 

Poscrip. Wile I was up in the drawin room master talkt {very mis- 
terus about St. Pauls. Its all a report says he from one of the Miner 
Cannons. 


No. VI. 


To Sir JV. Flimsy ^ Bart,^ and Co. 

Lombard-street, City. 

Gentlemen, 

I beg respectfully to inform you that placing implicit confidence in 
the calamity which will come due on the Ibth instant, I have felt it my 
duty to remove myself and the cash balance to a place of security. It 
is my full intention, however, to return to my post after the Earth- 
quake ; and, I trust, instead of condemning, you will thank me for pre- 
serving your property, when I come back and restore it. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your very faithful and obedient. 

Servant and cashier, 

Samuel Boulter. 

No. VII. 


To Mr. Benjamin Hockin, 

(Fide No. III.) 

Dear Benjamin, 

In my last I bioke short through sitting off — and now have to inform 
of our safe Return and the Premisis all sound. The wus luck to have 
let Meself be Shay carted off on a Fool’s arrand, as bad as piggins 
milk. For wat remanes in futer but to become a laffing stock to our 
nabers and being ninny-hammered at like nails. As for the parler at 
the Crown that’s shut agin me for ever, for them (piizzical fellers as 
frequents could rost a Ox whole in the way of banterin. So were Pm 
to spend my evening except with my wife Lord nose. There’s misery 
in prospect at once. 

Has for servin in the shop I couldnt feel more sheapish and ‘^ham- 
faced if I had bean foundtout in short wait and aduitcring. Its no odds 
my customers houlding their Tungs about it — the more they don’t say 
the more I know wat they mean, and witch as silent contempt is wus 
than even a iittel blaggard camming as he did just now, and axing for 
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a small hapenny shock. Not that* I mind Sarce so much as make be- 
leave pitty. Its the wimmin with their confoundid simperthisin as 
agrivates sich as hoping no cold was cotchd from the nite dues aryl 1am- 
menting our trouble and expense for nothink. With all respect to the 
sex if it pleas God to let one see them now and then with their jaws tide 
up for the Tung Ake as well as the Tooth Ake.wood be no harm. 
There’s that Missis Mummery wood comfort a irtan into a brain Fever. 
And indeed well ni soothd me into a fury wat with condoling on our 
bamboozilment and her sham abram concern for our unlucky step. 
She cum for Pickels and its lucky for both there was no Pison handy. 
But 1 ort to take an assiduous draft meself for swallering such stuff. 
As praps I shall if 1 dont fly to hard drinking insted. Becos why, I 
know I’ve sunk meself in public opinnion and indeed feel as if all 
Lf^nnon was takin a sight at me. Many a man have took his razer 
and cut his stick for less. 

Has for my Wife her fust move on camming Home was up stares 
and into Bed where she remained quite insoluble, being more^ hurt in 
her Mind she say then if she had had a leg broke by the Herth quake. 
And witch 1 realy think could not more have upset her. • Howsumever 
there she lays almost off her Hed and from wat I know of her cute 
feelings and temper is likely to never be happy agin nor to let anny 
one else. There’s a luck out — and no children of our own to vent 
on. 

In course its more nor I dares to tell her of the nonimus Letter like a 
Walentine with a picter of a Cock and Bill, and that’s only a four 
runner. Well, its >u' hone falts if thats anny cumfort which it ant, 
but all the hevier ’’ e sum loves and tee cakes, for bein home made. 

The sum totle on it is I me upset for Life. I harnt got Brass enuf to 
rcniane in Bigness nor yet made Tin enuf to retire out on it. Otherwis 
Ide take a Wilier in Stanter and keap dux. My ony cumfit is I arnt 
a citty Maiigy strut and obleegd to sit in Gild all arter bein throwd 
into sich a botoiuless panikin. How his Washiip Mister Bowlbee can 
sit in Pubiick I dont know for he was one ot the verry fust to cut away. 
Ketch me says he astayin in Crippelgit. Tho I ham a Alderman I 
dont want to be Alderinanbury’d. 

So much for Hearth Quacks. The end will be I shall turn to a 
Universal Septic and then I supose wate\er 1 dont beleave will come 
to pass. Indeed I am almost of the same mind aheddy with Dadley 
the Baker. Dont trust nothing, says ht, till it happen, And not even 
then if it don’t suit to give credit. 

Dear Ben, pray rite if you can say anny thing consoling under an 
ounce for witch a Stamp inclosd. 

Your luving Bruther, 

James Hockin. 

P.S. The Reverind Mister Grumpier have jest bean, and explained 
to Me the odds betwixt Old and New stiles, whereby the real Uay tor 
the Hearth Quack is still to cum, namely Monday the 28th Inst u. 
So there we are agin ! 
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SHORT RIDES IN AN AUTHOR’S OMNIBUS. 

A thing of shreds and patches. — S iiakspeke. 


CON TEN TxM ENT. 

An ancient philosopher says, “ He who has the fewest desires is 
nearest to the Gods, who have none an aphorism which Swift ridi- 
culed by urging that^^the stoic plan of supplying our wants by cutting 
off our desires was only recommending us to amputate our legs that we 
may dispense with boots. 

This is ridicule but not refutation, for the stoic doctrine only ex- 
tended to an excise upon luxuries, not to an attempted reniinciation of 
necessaries, although the man who has the fewest of what are deemed 
indispensable comforts is sometimes the most contented, and so far ap- 
proaches the nearest to the Gods. 

The author of “ Haji Baba” has most pleasantly familiarized us 
with the story of the caliph, who being told that he could never recover 
from a deep depression of spirits with which he was afflicted, until he 
should change shirts with a perfectly happy man, despatched numerous 
emissaries in search of this rare specimen of humanity. After a long 
quest through various provinces the fortunate individual was at length 
found ; but alas ! the desiderated exchange could not be made, for the 
perfectly happy man had always been too poor to purchase a shirt. 

As a pendant to this tale, I will relate an anecdote furnished by the 
captain of a whale-ship, who, in allusion to the severe climate and va- 
rious privations suffered by the inhabitants of Spitsbergen, told one of 
them that he sincerely pitied the miserable life to which he was con- 
demned. 

“ Miserable r* exclaimed the philosophic savage; “1 have always 
had a fish-bone through my nose, and plenty of train-oil to drink ; 
what more could I possibly desire ?” 

It is well to draw attention to instances of this nature, not only to 
correct our own aspirations and repinings, but to gratify the philan- 
thropist by showing that a benevolent system of drawbacks from those 
who have too much, and compensations to those who have too little, 
enables Providence to adjust the enjoyments and happiness of mankind 
much more equally than is generally supposed. 


COMPLIMENTS. 

To a certain extent fashion has banished the word ‘‘compliment” 
from our polite vocabulary ; it would be a still greater improvement 
could we get rid of the thing as well as the term ; for we seldom pay 
complimenu to the body except at the expense of the hearer’s unaer- 
standing, or to his mind, except at the expense of the speaker's sin- 
cerity. 

As the conjuror invariably attempts to divert attention by some un- 
meaning jabber when about to perform his sleights-of-hand, so may we 
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justly suspect the complimenter of meditating some sleights of mind 
when he pours into our ears the jargon of adulation. Beware of the 
man who praises you to your face, as he will be the first to abiAe you 
beliind your back — a losing bargain, for the former is restricted to your 
own hearing while the latter will be imparted to all your friends. 

Compliments may be offered in all sincerity, and yet have a very 
e(|ni vocal sound, as in the ease of the city knight unable to aspirate 
the letter H, who being deputed to address William the Third, ex- 
claimed, 

“ Future ages recording your majesty’s exploits, will pronounce you 
to have been a Nero'' 

Not less honest and ambiguous was the negro’s compliment to the 
great emancipator. 

‘^(ioramighty bless Massa Wilberforce ! He hab a white face, but 
he hab a black heart 1” 


POCTRY. 


Baron Biolfidd defitios poetry as the art of expressing our thoughts 
by tictiou— a notion as old as the days of Charles the Second’s laureat, 
who being ash' d by the King, why his complimentary odes to royalty 
weie Ic's In.ppy than those which' he had addressed to Cromwell, re- 
plied, “ tlecause poets succeed best in fiction.” ^ 

But is there any real ground for this prescriptive dictnm, so humi- 
lialiii" to the dignity of the Muse! Though truth, we are told, usually 
dwells at the hotloiv d' well, it would be belter than well if we were 
sometimes to iiista > upon the top of Olympus. 

Le viai seul est beau,” says a I'lench writer. 

Wastheie no truth in the poetry of Moses and Miriam, of Deborah, 
and David ? If it be merely contended that in the higher order of poetry 
the imaoinative should predominate over the tangible and the real, we 
might concede the point, with limitations, however, as to time and tlie 
circumstances by which the bard is surrounded. 

In ages of general ignorance when the world was 
the pa.'C of nature was a sealed book, when the veil had not been 
lifted lip from the statue of Isis, poets could f 

appealmg f.ora the known to the unknown, from the visiWe to 
Visible from the narrow circumscription of reality to the boundless 
vcalms offiction, from the matter-of-fact that tethered them to a smgle 
spot, to the fancy whose wings uplifted them into the i 
space. All early poetry is therefore dreamy, 

natural ; and .f, as sotue writers deplore, f Z- 

ficient both in the genius and the taste of of L 

cause in the wonderful triumphs of .science and , ^ actuality, 

tellect, reality surpasses i>"agio»t'on. inventionj^s beaten^by^^^^^ 
the mathematics of the mmd outstrip its metap y 
of fact eclipses that of fancy. Not the muse alone, ? • pf 

turc, may perhaps have suffered fSs"^hmh it offers to its 

science, and the superior rewards and disiinciio 

• ''“LiTethe old knight in “ Rabelais,” we may every 
chimera for our breakfast. What magic or enchantment, what witch 
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or wizard, what Merlin or Albertus Magnus with all his black art and 
ministering imps can conjure up prodigies more startling than those 
whicH diurnally flhre upon us as we trudge along the higliway, while 
we scarcely honour them, so trite have such miracles become, with a 
passing glance of admiration ? What supernatural machinery of our 
old epic poets can compete, even when aided by the most fertile inven- 
tion,* with the mechanical machinery of our modern engineers — with 
the time-and-space-annihilating steam-engine — with the electric tele- 
graph, which takes the lightning for its pen — with the coining electro- 
type, which drawingkup metals in solution into an electric current, de- 
posits them as solids in whatever form they may be desired to assume 
— with the Daguerrotype, which makes an instantaneous portrait- 
painter of the sun, and haunts a man with his own shade during his 
own life — with the thousand other mysteries and victories of art which 
are daily throwing the ideal into the back ground and investing the 
real with all the attributes of romance and poetry ? When the mi- 
racles of mechanics and of fact are not less startling and amusing than 
the dreams of imagination, no wonder that factory-boys and SheOicld 
cutlers become our best bards. 

Poetry has not gone out of fashion, we are more than ever Parnas- 
sians, more than ever surrounded by its atmosphere and element; it 
may not be so much written and read, but it is more seen and felt. 
Like the Bourgeois Gentilhomme^ who had all his life been composing 
prose without knowing it; we are bewailing the decline of poetry vshilc 
we are unconsciously living in the very midst of it. 

DISINTERESTED GRIEF. 

Mecjenas says effeminately of the death of Horace — 

Lugens te, niea vita, ncc smaragdos 
BeryHos quo({iie. Flacce, nec nitcutes, 

Ncc praecandida margarita 4ua?ro. 

What a compliment to the memory of such a man as Horace, that liis 
patron was rendered too unhappy by his death, even to play with his 
jewels and pearls ! This trait wosld lead us to believe that the high- 
born Meecenas a/avis edite regibus'')t could not have been much 
better than the “ tenth transmitter of a foolish face.’' Yet one aristo- 
cratic simpleton may find consolation where another misses it, for Prince 
Potemkin comforted himself on his death-bed by toying with his jewels 
and his different stars ! Cook, the tragedian, was in the habit of giving 
orders to a widow lady, who was once sitting in the pit with her little 
girl, when their friend the performer was about to be stabbed by his 
stage rival. Roused by the supposed imminence of his danger, the 
girl started up, exclaiming, ** Oh ! don't kill him, sir, don't kill him ; 
for if you do he won’t give us any more pit orders !” Her disinter* sted 
grief, like the gratitude of some people, was a lively sense of benefits 
to come. 

' COATS AND CLOTHES. 

It is always as great a folly, and sometimes as great a vanity, to 
dress beneath your station as above it. “ 1 see youy pride/' said So- 
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crates to Antisthenes, “ throup^h the* holes in your garment/* It is re- 
corded of Phllopsemon, that being once taken for a servant on account 
of the homeliness of his garb, and desired to chop wood) he set about 
the task very cheerfully, merely observing that he was paying interest 
for the simplicity of his attire. The dissipated Abbe des Fontaines 
seeing Piron, the poet, in a good suit of clothes^ which was rather a 
rare occurrence, exclaimed, 

“ How ! M. Piron ! this coat was never made for you.” 

“ Possibly not, M. TAbbe,” replied the bard ; “and you were never 
made for your cokt.” 

A certain shabby-dressing singer of London once boasted that he 
could do what he liked with his voice. 

“ Then take my advice,” said one of his auditors, “ and make it into 
a decent coat.” 

Stultz, the German tailor, complained that his trade was falling off, 
and that his customers seemed to require fewer coats than formerly. 

“It is easily explained,** said a friend; “look at the number of 
turn-coats in the House of Commons.’* 


GIANTS. 


Ali. ancient writers, sacred as well as profane, concur in the exist- 
tence of an ante or post-diluvian race of giants, who deviated from 
the law of nature, which generally unites a placable and moffensive dis- 
position with great pe* on d strength, by exhibiting, upon all occasions 
a most ferocious and j.annical pugnacity. Thinking it great to have 
a giant’s strength, they seem by no means to have been jmpressed with 
the conviction that it was “ base to use it like a giant.’ Perhaps, in- 
deed they had never read Shakspere ! Calmet is of opinion that the 
first men were all of a strength and stature, much supnor to the pre- 
sent races, since they lived so much longer, longevity being the natural 
consequence of a vigorous constitution. There is here some confusion 
of terms ; for a little man may have as good a constitution , 

and there is no necessary relation between length of years and length ol 
body We are not told that Methuselah was proportionably taller than 
his successors, whose tenure of life was limited to an average of three 
score Sears a^d ten. We are informed, indeed, that the uon-bedstead 
of Kins of Bashan, measured fifteenSfeet four-and-a-half inches 
n length ; but with all due submission, this only proves Sg 
proportions of the recipient, not those of the ‘ncumbent We ‘lave a 
Patagonian piece of furniture of ‘he same description at \V a e bt.t l 
never” heard that the good folks of that town we« 
their neighbours, and there is a very lofty g»‘e**y , j j 

St. Pallid cathedral, though we have no records “ 7“,;Va“es 

jeets of Queen Anne were forty feet high All ‘hese lofty peisona^e^ 

of antiquity seem to have resembled our . U„ h lo^er- 

tude, but in being » tall bullies." for they were PorP J " 

heads with the rest of the world, carrying their m^ence.^ 

their figures, to a great height. Their Hebiew n Pagan 

Rephaim signified violence, oppression, and outrage > ® ^ p 

April. — VOL. LJ^IV. NO. CCLVI. 
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brethren were not a whit more pacifi^the Titans waging fierce war with 
Satur^, and the giants with Jupiter. 

Remarkable is the fact that exactly similar traditions are found in 
nations who can never have heard either of the Christian or Pagan my- 
thoiogy« and whos^ remoteness from each other forbids the possibility of 
their belief being impar^ or imported. The Indians of America, the 
blacks of Africa, the various Asiatic tribes, differing in every thing else, 
agree in claiming their descent from giants whose race has long since 
become extinct. Equally notable is the fact that not one of them can 
adduce an iota of cVedible evidence in support of thb universal tradi- 
tion. The fossil skeleton found in the cliffs of Guadeloupe, whether 
of recent or remote formation, did not exceed the average size : the 
mummies, our most ancient specimens of humanity, are generally be- 
neath the modern standard of height — and althou^rh we may occa- 
sionally have disinterred the remains of a single giant, we have never 
stumbled upon the cemetery of a gigantic race. The analogy of nature, 
if we are to draw inferences from the animal world, would indeed affonl 
some support to the tradition ; for many of the existing Saurians and 
quadrupeds of comparatively small dimensions, have indisputably de- 
scended from, or at all events present exactly the same type and struc- 
ture as fossil predecessors of stupendous size. The Mammoth, the 
Megatherian, the Iguanodon,and similar monsters of the former world, 
have left living representations, dwindled into insignificance when 
measured with their colossal originals, but that these latter once over- 
shadowed the earth, or oppressed the waters, is demonstrated beyond 
contradiction by the remains scattered over the various regions of the 
globe, which have been collected and classified by the researches of 
geologists. When we discover the Goliah-like skeletons of men, in 
equal quantities, we may believe that the world was once peopled by a 
race of giants. Until then it would be more in accordance with the 
progress of the animal creation to suppose that man, a comparative ly 
recent inhabitant of the earth, has been first found his largest type, and 
that he is destined to diminish like the Saurian and other tribes, until 
the lords of the creation will be little belter than a people of pyg- 
mies. 

The late Colonel S , so well known for his Patagonian size and 

burly deportment, being once importuned by a diminutive tailor for pay- 
ment of a bill, petulantly exclaimed. 

If you were not such a little reptile, 1 would kick you down 
stairs."* 

** Litle reptile I” remonstrated the dun ; “ and what if I am ? Re- 
collect, colonel, that we can’t be great brutes !" 

FRAVKKXSS. 

Madxmoiselle db Scudery wrote to her friend the Count ih Biiffy, 
** Your daughter has as much genius as if she saw you every day, and 
is withal as discreet a; if she bad never seen you.” 


H. 
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FINE ARTS. 

A FORTNIGHT Since, by courteous invitation from Mr. Collen, wejcalled 
at his residence to inspect some specimens of Calotype Portraits; obtained 
by a new process for which Mr. Fox Talbot has taken out a patent. 


The Heads were mostly those of well-known persons, distinguished in 
Art, Science, or Literature ; but even where we did not happen to know 
the individual, tlie portrait was obviously as faithful as Portrait can be 
witliV>ut being absolutely “ more like than the original.’^ There was a 
truth of character — a hannoiiy of expression — about each, rarely to be 
found in a painted picture, wherein too often a face is not all of a piece, 
but some anomalous eye, nose, or mouth, presents itself which does not 
seem to belong to the rest, but appears as if, to use a common trope, the 
Lady or Gentleman liad actually “struck out a new feature.” In the 
Calotype Heads there were no such equivocations, but every feature kept 
its fellows in ' ^^Titeuance, as must necessarily result, when Nature, who 
always knows her own meaning, lends her light to the Copyist. Two 
other circumstances concur towards a satisfactory result: 1st. That per- 
sons content to be represented as they really arc and no bet ler than they 
should be, belong personally to the more sensible and unaffected portion 
of mankind; ami 2d',, Tiat there is little time for any studied face- 
making or “ callinji^ Ip a look,” even if the parties were so disposed, 
when a head is “ taken off,” almost as quickly as one of asparagus. At 
least it took but two minutes and twenty-five seconds by a ^od chrono- 
meter to produce the likeness of Ourselves, which Mr. Collen so po- 
litely RHiuestcd ! and which he now exliibits in such good company, m 
the large gilt fi*ame in Ins showroom. We are the four heads in the four 

comers. 


And whatever .nay be thought by a personal critic ” 

rcBTJaritv of our features, we are satisfied that he wU detect m ou 
Effiries uo attempt to look heroic, inspired, or interesting, beyond our 
won^ • on the contrary, if a nice observer, he wll trace the expression 
of a becoming humility, under the refiectiou that we were s>ttmg not 
t any human artist-4 me.^ fellow mortal-but to the great and glo- 
rious Sun, which has shone since the Creation . 

Seriou.1,, w. 

all those persons who wish for a stiiking hkenc a receive 

ly face of a dear friend or relation. For a ^nea they 
such a portrait, and apparently done m ^ ^ J Jj 

gr^at b^adth of effect, and recalliiig to mind the Heads trom ou 

Reynolds by Caroline Watson. 


2 p 2 • 
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LITERATURE.— LADY ANNE GRANARD# 

So intense an interest, and so deep a mystery, still connect them- 
selves with the premdture loss to society and to letters of the late Mrs, 
Macleanj and so universally is it felt, that her rare gifts had scarcely 
developed themselves either in her poetical or her prose compositions 
at the period of heranelancholy death, that a posthumous novel from 
her pen cannot fail to excite unusual interest and curiosity. And if 
the one we are now called upon to notice, from the circumstance of its 
not bearing precisely that tone and character which her previous 
writings may have led us to look for, do not very exactly reply to the 
kind of expectations that may have been formed respecting it before- 
hand, it will not disappoint them tn degree^ and will moreover add to 
the reader’s impression of the value and versatility of the writer’s 
powers and acquirements. 

** Lady Anne Granard” is in fact a tale not merely of real life, but 
of real life little if at all blended with that “ romance” which the beautiful 
but too passionate and imaginative genius of thepocf L. £. L. was so 
prone to cast about it — not seldom, especially in her prose writings — to 
the disparagement of that better part” which she herself had the cou- 
rage to choose for herself, but not to impress with undivided force upon 
her readers. Mrs. Maclean, with ail her fervour of fancy and strength 
of imagination, possessed a large portion of good sense, and a still 
larger of good and kindly feeling ; but the former of these practical 
qualities she for the most part kept for her own private use — apparently 
from a fear — a very “ lost fear,” we cannot help thinking — that the in- 
dulgence of it in her writings would impair that eflbct” the continual 
striving after which v^as their chief fault. The perpetual stir and 
glow passioti, and the strain and stress of imagination, which per- 
vade ail she published during her lifetime — even her prose tales pur- 
porting to be representations of real life — however captivating to that 
youth of mind from which in fact they emanated — for genius is alw ays 
young — are far from satisfying cither the wants or the judgment which 
spring up in mature years. They are the flowers and the wine of life : 
and if Love itself “ cannet live on flowers,” how little can such food 
satisfy the mental wants, and preserve the mental health and vigour 
of that season when even Love itself is but an imagination or a 
dream. 

Mrs. Maclean seems to have felt this in some of the posthumous 
productions which formed the staple of her friend Mr. Laman Blan- 
chard’s charming publication, entitled the Literary Remains of 
L. E. L.;” and the impression that she did so is fully and remarkably 
confirmed by the present volumes — which are neither more no' less 
than a true and unexaggerated picture of the actual life of the day in 
which we live; enlivened^ and embellished, it is true, by all the keen 


* Ltdy Anne Granard ; or, Ketptog op Appearances. By L. £. L. ('the late Mra* 
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wit, the cutting sarcasm, the playful humour, the penetrating glance* 
into the motives and mysteries of the human heart, which fogn such 
conspicuous features in the previous novels of this accomplished writer ; 
but without any mixture of that soul-absorbing passion — that straining 
after excitement — that theatrical aiming at mere “ elfect,*' which form 
such captivating but dangerous errors in the early novels of Iv E. L. 
In a word, the reading of this work will not pVove a draught intoxi- 
cating the imagination and heart for a few brief hours, only to leave 
them less fitted than before for those duties and delights for which they 
were bestowed on us — but a banquet furnished with *' food convenient'^ 
for the daily wants of us all ; the greater portion of it dressed au na~ 
and bearing the true and rich flavour of the respective viands of 
which it is composed ; but with quite enough of light en/rewe/j, and 
of a'|)petising sauces to render it palatable even to the tastes of that 
large majority who will no longer have any thing to say to the plain 
roast and boiled of bygone English fare. 

The subject of this novel, is one no less admirable in itself than 
it is singularly fitted to the new, and as we must think, improved 
tone and^ objects of the writer. “Keeping up Appearances!*’ At 
once the crying folly and the clinging curse of the English society of 
the niueteer.tn ifitury— a folly and a curse never absent from that 
society since England has claimed to rank among “ civilized” states of 
the world — but now, in the actual day in which we live, pervading 
its every nook and corner— from the palace of the peer to the hovel of 
the peasant— poisoning the true comfort and abridgmg the true re- 
spectability of all. • Keeping up Appearances!” The til e, and in 
such hands, speaks volumes, and may well cut short any thing more 
that might desire to say, as to the mode in which the admirable 
theme is here worked out. It must not, however, prevent us from ofter- 
inc. a brief specimen of that mode : nor can we do so more fairly and 
effectively as regards both writer and reader than by taking as much 
from the opeiiin- pai^es of the opening chapter as our limited space 
wni allow How capiial, by the wly. is the mere style of what follows 
—every phrase a« epigram, and yet no appearance ol labour OfFeme- 
dilali.” li Utetelly teuer in iu than an, tlnng ot s.m.l.r 
kind in the writer’s previous productions of this class. 

'■’SrS-.nd .he 

attendants even on that of Mr. (ilentwort . 1. jJP kindness, and 

went to a nephew, who had never receivi relative had not liau 

who would not have inherited a " “ti ’ a will, 

a superstitions dread of shortening Ins life y . ^ apral hatred with which 
]Vlr. Glentworth hated his nephew, both The good and the 

men regard their heirs, and also vr.th an indiv diial ha^ ^,,,„»donc by an- 

generous action of winch we feci ! o„n„cf^one for being better than 

other ; and the old man could not forgive the ) oungcr one 
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. himself. He was gone» however ; and the one whom of all others he disliked, 
came in for the accumulated wealth of years. If ever heir might be permitted 
** one tduch of natural it was in the case of Mr. (ilentworth. 

So much for the*rejoicing, and now for the regretting. 

“ I never was so sorry for any thing as for Mr. Glentworth’s death,” said Isar 
bella Granard endeavouring to screen her face from a small, sharp rain, to which 
her place in tne rumble pf a travelling-carria^* left her quite exposed. 

“ 1 do believe that he died on purpose to plague us,” replied Georgiann, lier 
elder sister by two years. 

** The ruling passion strong in deatii,” said the other, laughing ; for Fan- 
chette tells me he was a "torment to every one about him. Still, dying on pur- 
pose to plague five girls of whom he knew nothing, was what Lord Peiirhyn 
would call a very strong measure indeed.” 

"I would not have cared if he had lived till after Christmas,” continued 
Georgians. 

“Mr. Glentworth is much obliged to you,” was her sister’s answer. 

“ I was wrong,” cried Georgiana, her kind feelings instantly reproaching her 
for her careless mention of the dead. “ But you must allow that it is very 
provoking, when we were so comfortable at Brighton, to be hurried back to dull, 
dreary London.” 

“ 1 am siire,*^ replied the other, “ that I am as sorry as you can be. 1 wish 
mamma liad tsd^en the first offer, and let our house for a year.” 

“ But mamma,” said Georgiana, looking a little aghast, would not spend the 
season out of London for the world.” 

** What pleasure* she can find in it,” was the reply, is a mvsU^ry to me. 
London is all very dcliglitful for rich people, hut those who are as poor as our- 
selves, had better be any where else.” 

“ I wish we lived in the country,” cried Georgiana : ‘‘ if wc had but a cottage 
and a pretty' garden, how' happy wc should be !” 

“ Instead,” exclaimed Isabella, “of .spending three parts of our time in that 
odious back-parlour. Child as I was when we left it, 1 can recolkn-t the dear 
old shrubberies of Granard Park.” 

“ And yet, mamma,” returned the other, “ always talks of liaving been buried 
alive there.” 

“Mamma,” was the answer, “calls every body buried alive who livt^s out of 
a certain class. Our opposite neighbours, the Palmers, are as mueli buried 
alive as if tliey did not live in the same street Jis ourselvt»s. Indeed, by her ac- 
count, it is only a \cry small portion of the world who exist at all.” 

“ I wish we were very rich,” exclaimed Georgiana, with a deep sigh. 

“ VVell, as mamma would say, you must marry some one very neh — that is 
your only chance of richw.” 

“ But rich people are always old and disagreeable,” replied Georgiana, with 
another sigh. 

“ Mamma would say,’’ interrupted Isabella, “ what nonsenst‘ you are talking ; 
very rich people are never disagreeable — that is, unless tliey have made their 
money in the City, and then it does rcfpiire a great deal to make them even to- 

“ But could not somebody die, and leave us a large fortune V” exclaimed the 
other. 

“ Somebody certainly might : but 1 do not see much probability that any 
body will,” said her sister. 

“ At all events, I shall be very glad when I am out,” continued Oetvgiana. 
“ Mamma must then allow me something better than this eternal straw bonnet 
and CTeen veil.” 

“If I may judge by mt sisters, wc shall have worse miseries to bear,” said 
Isabella, “ than only an old straw-bonnet and a green veil. I should detest every 
new bonnet that a desijgn in it. Why, Louisa’s pretty violet velvet was only 
bought because mamma said she must have something to look decent in, as she 
met Sir Henry Calthorpc on the Parade every day.” 
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I ' ^'!l^ Mary," continued Georgiana, “ lost her afternoon drive because, 
she trad nothing ht to be seen in.” 

“ Poor Mary,” added lier sister, « who needs the drivrJ more than ailV of us. 
lint nianimu ha.s long since given up Mary’s case as hopelessf.” 

“ And yet sire is but just tliree.<ind-twenty,” said Georgiana. “ But she is 
always so pale and so quiet*' 

“So lieartbroken, you might say,” exclaimed Isabella, in a tone of deep feel- 

ing. “ Hut what would mamma .say if she knew fliat Louisa liad.refused Sir 
Henry t ' 


u Cl ' ^1 Oeorgiana, looking quite aghast 

le would he ang^ witli us all round, and I do not think that she would 
ever^ speak to Louisa again. I wonder, though, that Louisa should refuse 


“So do not 1.” answered Isabella, with a suppressed smile. 

Ai this moment the Brighton coach passed rapidly along. 

I w ish I wore in that coach,” exclaimed Geoririana, who shivered with the 
cold rain, which now fell heavily. 

It is well mamma does not hear you,** cried her sister, laughing. “ Lady 
Anne (jranard s daughter in a stage — and there by her own wish — though you 
aie li(‘r favourite, she wfuild disclaim you for her child— or, no! she would say 
that I put it into your head. But 1 tliiiik that wc might manage this old cloak 
better— the rain beats on your side ; you know that you are iiut half such a 
good contriver I am.” 

And, under the tippearance of making a better arrangement of their scanty 
wTapping.., Isabella eoi.irived to give her si.ster the benefit of nearly all her 
own. 


While this conversation was going on outside the carriage, one much more 
interruptcHl was k(‘|)t up within. Muffled in furs from hcad'to foot, occupying 
at least half the carr’ ge rith herself and her Blenheim, who accompanied 
every movement of companion with a shrill cross hark, Lady Anne Gra- 
iiard had at least not neglected her owm comfort. Though she had five 
daughti'rs, she would not for the world have had any tliifig but a chariot; so 
the two girls were left to manage as well] as they could; having, moreover, 
to take es})ecial care not to disarrange any of Lady Anne’s numerous pack- 


ag(‘s.^ 

Of course, ^he could only travel with four hoi-es ; and, to patch up a sort 
of union between show and iTonomy, the carriage was loaded to the last ex- 
tremity. The tw o younger girK wore in the rumble, the Trench maid and page 
on the coachbox, and Lady Anne and her three eldest daughters inside : to say 
nothing of imperials, bo\<'s, parcels, and last, but not least, the dog, the only 
over-petted and over-fed thing in his mistre-ss’s possession. 


It appears, by a brief advertisement, that this novel was left unfi- 
iiished by its writer, and that it has been coippleted by a female friend. 
On this point we have only to say ,.hat wo have not been led even to 
guess where the original thread breaks off and has been pieced ; and 
that if the same should be the case in regard to its other readers, the 
fact of this junction of female foices will increase rather than impair 
the interest and curiosity the work is calculated to excite. 
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TBS WBISPE&XXO OAXiXX&T. 


Hark ! they whisper. — P ope. 

Lord Mahon*s Bill. — Our opinions on the Copyright Question were re- 
corded at full length in the AihcneDum. Since then, and the Miscarriage of 
Serjeant Talfourd’s Bill, the necessity for some Act for the Protection of 
Literary Property has become more and more urgent* Two injunctions, 
against Bookaneers, having been obtained within the last month by Mr. 
Moxon against Messrs. Scott and Webster ; and by Mr. Bentley against Baily. 
It has been proposed to treat the Kidmippcrs of the blacks as rirates ; and of 
course there ought to be some severe punishment for those Pirates wlio steal 
black and white. 

Time and space forbid more than a few words on the Copyright Business, 
Bozziness, and Buzziness, in the United States. Dickens was quite right to 
denounce the practice : and none but a Jonathan Wild would stand up in its 
defence. 

The Great Terba-diddle.. — The old Astrologers in their reckonings, sup- 
posed tile year to begin in March : consequently tlic predicted Earth-(nmkc 
ought to happen in June. For three months longer, therefore, must Credulity 
be liaunted by tlie sepulchral announcement of the Monk of Dree. “ In the 
name of the Prophet — figs.” 

Tlie passage pointed out is certainly apt and Water-Curious : “ There he 

that profess to believe that all Bodies are made of Water: and that they 
may be reduced back again to Water only.— /zaflAr Walton. 

Tlie following is too political for us : 

“ Sur, 

^ Being a pore Laborer at 12 Shilling a Week wich is 31 pound a Year. As 
other industrus people by the New Income Tax is fined 3 per sent for making 
more then 150 pound par annum — Ort not the like of Me to be rewarded at 
the same Rate for not yarning so much by a pretty Deal ? 

“ Your humbel Sarvant, 

“ Adam Smith.” 

The Concurrence of Two Scanty Months. — February, like a short 
Bill docked of the Days of Usance, and March with its Easter holidays — must 
plead our apolo^ for not yet replying to several Correspondents. At the 
trial of Thurtell for Murder, the Maid-servant on being asked if the supper 
was postponed ?” replied “ No, it was pork” — and as the communications in 
question are not pork, they must necessarily be postponed. 
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